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THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
AND OF FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


“The poor are condemned to a want of that leisure which is necessary for the improve- 
ment of the mind. They are the predestinated victims of ignorance and prejudice. All the 
pores they possess are engaged in the pursuit of miserable expedients to protract their ex- 

nce. Whatever be the prejudice, the weakness, or the superstition of their age and coun. 
try, they have scarcely any chance to escape from it. It is melancholy to reflect how few mo- 


ments t 


ey can have of complaisance—of exultation—of honest pride, or of joy. Js there not 


a state of society pr icticable, in which leisure shall be made the inheritance of every one of its 


members ?’'—GoDWIN's ENQUIRER. 


THE innumerable schemes which, 
from time to time, are making their ap- 
pearance in this country for the im- 
provement of its Social Condition, is 
about the most conspicuous feature of 
our civilization. Corporations are cre- 
ated; capital is invested; presses are 
established, and, we ought, perhaps, to 
add, mad-houses filled, in giving expres- 
sion to this fertile enthusiasm. 

These reformers may be divided into 
the following classes, each of which be- 
hold, in their several devices, the most 
immediate instrumentality for emanci- 
pating society from sin and grief: 

First, the religious reformer, who 
looks to spiritual influences entirely for 
man’s political and social regeneration. 

Second, the socialist, who fixes his 
hopes upon an entire re-organization of 
industry, and the emancipation of the 
cardinal passions. 

Third, the agrarian, who requires a 
forced and periodical equalization of the 
landed property of the country among 
all its inhabitants. 

Fourth, the political reformer, who 
relies upon the equalization of the du- 
ties and the rights of all, by the opera- 
tion of laws which shall secure to every 
man as inuch freedom as may comport 


with the enjoyment of an equal free- 
dom by all his fellow-citizens. 

All the various orders, sects and 
schools of American meliorists may be 
included under one or another of these 
denominations. 

We can’t have labored thus long at 
this our post editorial, with however 
indifferent success, without having de- 
fined to which of the above classes we 
affect to belong. We are by no. means 
unconscious of the obligations of our 
race to the manifold and substantial la- 
bors of the spiritualist and the socialist, 
and, so far as defining prevailing social 
deformities, to the agrarian. But we 
have no faith in the schemes of either 
of them for bringing out and setting in 
motion all the progressive tendencies 
of a nation. Itis not our purpose, how- 
ever, at present, to define the insuf- 
ficiency of their several systems ; first, 
because the criticism of others is a very 
imperfect mode of advancing one’s own 
opinions; and, secondly, because we 
can hardly hope to detain the attention 
of our reade even for the space ne- 
cessary to lain,—as it is our wish 
and will be our effort to do—the grounds 
of our confidence in the efficacy of po- 
litical agencies, to achieve that final re- 
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sult which all reformers in common de- 
sire. : 

Before making this attempt, it may 
be proper to premise—what will gene- 
rally be conceded, we presume-—that 
the common purpose of civil society is, 
or should be, to promote the happiness 
of all its members. That happiness 
an only be secured by the gratifica- 
tion of all those natural appetites, tastes 
and propensities, which are necessarily 
incident to our existence. A deniul of 
any one of these gratifications will be a 
distinct cause of unhappiness, and will 
prove that the social state in which it 
occurred has thus far failed of its pur- 
pose. In so faras that social state is 
responsible for the evil, it requires 
change. 

Now, it so happens, that in every so- 
ciety of which we have any knowledge, 
a very large proportion of its members 
have been denied, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the enjoyments which we suppose 
necessary to their happiness. They 
have been compelled to struggle with 
their physical necessities—with politi- 
cal and social oppressions of one kind 
and another, for their whole lives. By 
the burden of supporting their exist- 
ence, they have been excluded substan- 
tially from all participation in the more 
elevated and elevating enjoyments of 
which our nature is susceptible. The 
great mass of them cannot presume to 
have any ideal life. ‘They are forever 
possessed by their material wants.— 
Their minds are engrossed by day and 
by night—in season and out of season, 
in devising ways and means of satisfy- 
ing the long procession of the appetites, 
as they approach, day after day, to en- 
force their uncompromising demands. 
In their incessant search after the means 
of living, they have been forced to for- 
get the ends of life. 


Et propter vilam vivendi perdere causas. 


How is it possible for nations thus 
enthralled — their finer sensibilities 
deadened or extirpated, to receive the 
highest culture. or a symmetrical moral 
developement? How is it possible for 
them to experience the emotions which 
spring from a pure taste, and from ele- 
vated sentiments ? The inexorable con- 
straints of their position must cut them 
off, to a great degree, from all this 
range of pleasures, and their esthetic 
susceptibilities, from which all the pur- 
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est and most precious enjoyments of 
our nature spring, must die out of them. 
To prevent the continuance of this state 
of things is the true oftice of the social 
reformer ; for to secure its opposite is 
the great purpose of civil society. 

Obviously the first step to this end is 
to supply these oppressive necessi- 
ties for life and sustenance with less 
expenditure of time and energy than is 
now required, that leisure may accrue 
to be devoted to more spiritualizing pur- 
suits. How this result is to be effected, 
is the great economical question, in the 
decision of which the whole human race 
have a permanent interest, and which 
lies at the foundation of all statesman- 
ship and of all political philosophy. 

To achieve this spiritual emancipa- 
tion, it will be necessary to increase the 
product of a man's industry, so that a 
less amount of labor may supply his 
necessities, and also to teach men what 
their actual necessities are, that they 
may not be the prey of conventional 
tastes and appetites. 

As the last result will, in our judg- 
ment, follow, inevitably, from the first 
—for reasons which we may hereafter 
have occasion to render—we will con- 
fine ourselves to the consideration of the 
first, and will inquire if there be any 
hope of multiplying the product of a 
man’s labor, so that his physical wants 
may not exclude the gratification of 
every other, and through what instru- 
mentality that hope is to be realised. 

If we have read aright the history of 
our race, and have at all comprehended 
the processes of its moral developement, 
we have discerned or imagined the 
quarter from whence the remedy is to 
be derived of which we are in quest. 

We refer to an extended culture of 
the physical sciences and their enlarged 
application to the useful arts. It is by the 
aid of the physical sciences we hope to 
see the ample stores of nature subdued to 
the uses and convenience of men, and 
by the aid of powers which yet remain 
to be revealed. We believe that nature 
produces nothing which she is not com- 
petent to maintain according to the laws 
of its existence.—That its structural 
demands are but the shadows of pro- 
mises which had preceded its creation, 
but which science might not yet have 
learned to interpret, and that it is to the 
man of science and the artisan that we 
are ultimately to look for the achieve- 
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ment of this great work of social ame- 
lioration. 

We say ultimately, for there is an- 
other agency to be employed, which 
the history of the physical sciences de- 
monstrates to be indispensable to their 
prosperity. And that is the co-operation 
of free political institutions. It is only 
under the kindly influences of civil liberty 
and the amplest recognition of man’s indt- 
vidual independence, that the natural 
sciences can be most successfully applied 
to the useful arts. 

As the truth of this proposition lies 
at the base of our argument, we shall 
take the liberty of referring to the his- 
tory of these sciences for its confirma- 
tion, and shall then endeavour to ex- 
plain our reasons more at length for 
considering their growth and develop- 
ment indispensable to the realization of 
that highest social enjoyment, the attain- 
ment of which we have indicated as the 
true end of all good government ; and in 
the course of our inquiries we trust it 
will be made to appear, that it is to the 
political reformer to whom we must 
look as the immediate instrument under 
Providence for hastening a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished for. 

According to the ancient mythology, 
which is but history transfigured, Pro- 
metheus is reported to have stolen from 
heaven the element of fire, of which 
Jupiter had interdicted the use to man. 
For this theft the sinning Titan was 
bound in chains, as the myth goes on 
Mount Caucasus, and an eagle was sent 
by Jupiter to prey upon his liver, which, 
by a cruel dispensation of the vindic- 
tive god, was permitted to grow during 
the night, as much as it was consumed 
during the day. Aftér the lapse of 
many thousands of years, Hercules slew 
the eagle, and delivered the suffering 
Titan from his terrible bondage. 

In this lay of Prometheus the ima- 
gination of antiquity has foreshadowed 
the fortunes and the fate of those 
throughout the ancient world, who, as 
artizans, mechanics, or philosophers, 
made the physical comfort of their fel- 
lows the business of their lives. It 
typifies the irreconcileable antagonism 
which was supposed to exist between 
the laws of nature and the harmony of 
constituted society—between the inte- 
rests of the tens and the interest of 
the millions. It shows the terrible 
penalty which followed every avowed 
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effort to rob the guarded treasury of 
nature of her resources to distribute 
them among the people, and it shows 
the joint supremacies of human and 
divine legislation combined to enforce 
its infliction. 

How broadly contrasted with this 
picture of error, established by law, 
and sanctioned by religion, is the con- 
dition of the minister et interpres natu- 
re of our own time—the Prometheus 
of the nineteenth century. For him 
no rewards are esteemed excessive, no 
dignities too exalted. He has been 
lifted up from the ranks of an ignomi- 
nious caste into full communion with 
society, and is encouraged in his fruit- 
ful toil with every protection which the 
power and the gratitude of free people 
can supply. He dreads no Caucasian 
wilderness, nor chains, nor bondage, 
nor torturing vultures, but goes forth to 
his ministrations of mercy like the wise 


man of the preacher, bearing length of - 


days in his right hand, and in his left 
hand riches and honor. 

We will proceed to show that the 
fable has not exaggerated the reality, 
and that the contrast we have attempt- 
ed to indicate is amply exemplified in 
the past history of physical science. 

We have been spared the necessity 
of entering into any very elaborate ar- 
gument, to show the degraded condition 
of physical science in its application to 
the useful arts among the ancients, a 
condition which the foregoing interpre- 
tation implies, by the diligent pen of one 
of the most profound critics and accom- 
plished scholars of our time. The ques- 
tions which Mr. Macauley has once ar- 
gued, rarely admit of farther debate. In 
his masterly dissertation upon the Baco- 
nian philosophy, and the new impulses 
it gave to the prosecution of physical 
science—the utter barrenness of all the 
old philosophies previous to the refor- 
mation is exhibited with such demon- 
strative energy, that we cannot feel 
that any accumulation of evidence on 
our part would add strength to his 
proofs, or increase our readers’ confi- 
dence in his conclusions. At the best, 
we could but prove what none will be 
disposed to deny, that in nearly every 
department of natural science the an- 
cient philosophers adopted a system of 
investigation fatally vicious—that they 


- 


prosecuted it for no adequate objects, ` 


and that they achieved comparatively 
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none of its highest results. That the 
position of the operative before the law, 
was unjust and discouraging; before 
society, degrading ; and that the nature 
of his pursuits effectually foreclosed his 
claim to any of the rewards to which 
an honorable and meritorious ambition 
would aspire. 

Not only was all experimental sci- 
ence among them smitten with this 
abiding curse of barrenness, and de- 
graded by the servile outcasts, who 
alone could stoop to officiate in her mi- 
nistry—but the philosophers, those who 
should have been the lights, instead of 
blind guides to the industrious multi- 
tudes, looked down with scorn upon 
every attempt to direct the operations 
of nature to man’s physical comfort. It 
was a source of infinite mortification 
to the wisest of them to be detected in 
ministering, however indirectly, to the 
practical wants of life. “ To tell you 
my opinion now of the liberal sciences,” 
says Seneca, “1 have no great esteem 
for any that terminate in profit, or 
man’s physical well-being; and yet I 
shall allow them to be so far benefi- 
cial as they only prepare the mind 
without detaining it.” Eudoxus and 
Archytas, it is said, did so far forget the 
DIGNITY of Philosophy, as to profane 
geometry by a temporary application 
of its principles to the useful arts ; but 
when they were discovered by Plato, 
their teacher, he denounced with great 
severity, “their unmanly and sordid 
effort,” we quote from Plutarch: ‘to 
corrupt and debase geometry by caus- 
ing her to descend from incorporeal 
to intellectual and sensible things, and 
requiring her to make use of matter 
Which requires much manual labor, 
and is the object of servile trades.” 
The chiding was efficacious. The 
humbled disciples abandoned their un- 
worthy project with precipitation—Ar- 
chytas to write his treatise on the num- 
ber four, and Eudoxus, we may pre- 
sume, to prosecute some no less eleva- 
ting calculation. 

There was one man among the 
Greeks from whom we might have 
looked for a superior philosophy, the 
character of whose mind and pursuits 
should have taught him, at least, that 
there is no irreconcileable hostility be- 
tween man’s physical and his spiritual 
welfare ; but even Archimedes could 
not emancipate himself from the ab- 


surd prejudices of his time. Though 
the machines which he had contrived 
were the terror of his country’s ene- 
mies, and though his marvellous pene- 
tration and clearness of intellect, 
which even in the time of Cicero had 
passed into a proverb, have associated 
his name with physical laws that will 
preserve it immortal as themselves, yet 
he did not affect to conceal his contempt 
for every result of his genius that might 
tend to the material comfort of his 
kind. ‘He had such a depth of un- 
derstanding,” says his biographer, 
“ such a dignity of sentiment, and so 
copious a fund of mathematical know- 
ledge, that though in the invention of 
these machines he acquired the reputa- 
tion of a man endowed with divine 
rather than human knowledge, he yet 
did not vouchsafe to leave: any account 
of them in writing, for he considered 
all attention to mechanics, and every 
art that ministers to common uses, as 
mean and sordid, and placed his whole 
delight in those intellectual speculations, 
which, without any relation to the neces- 
sities of life, have an intrinsic excellence, 
arising solely from truth and demon- 
stration.” 

To these, perhaps unnecessary de- 
tails, we may add, upon the authority 
of Pliny the younger, that Rome does 
not appear to have produced a single 
professional physician ‘before the Em- 
pire. For mere external injuries, 
which might be prevented from prey- 
ing for life upon the constitution of a 
patient, Plato, in his Ideal Republic, 
would barely tolerate the ministra- 
tions of medical aid; but why, said 
he, perpetuate the existence of a 
constitutional invalid. He cannot stu- 
dy—he cannot think. On such a man, 
the offices of the physician are wasted. 
The sooner he is removed, the better 
for himself and for those he leaves be- 
hind him. Such was the prevail- 
irg tone of all the ancient thinkers 
upon this and kindred subjects. All 
inquiry into the laws of matter, “ which 
was the object of servile trades,” had to 
give place to the more elevating specu- 
lations about final causes, the mystical 
properties of numbers, the various 
ways of attaining unattainable condi- 
tions of mind, the differences between 
diaphora and adiaphora—between pro- 
egmena and apoproegmena, and simi- 
lar debates de lana caprina, which 
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seemed to have supplanted every sym- 
pathy with the wants of our corporeal 
nature, and to have engrossed all the 
loftiest aspirations of their philoso- 
phies. 

It is almost needless to pursue the 
destinies of our race through the dark 
valley of the middle ages, to learn the 
condition of physical science there. It 
had no condition. It could hardly be said 
to have any existence. Though the 
properties of the fulcrum and the prin- 
ciples of the hydrostatic paradox had 
already been propounded by Archi- 
medes—yet the sciences of mechanics 
and hydrostatics remained perfectly 
stationary for nearly two thousand 
years, and were not awakened to new- 
ness of life until the time of Galileo and 
Stevinus. Though the manufacture of 
glass must have been understood in the 
days of Socrates, yet the invention of 
the telescope, which would seem to be 
an almost obvious result, was not made 
until about the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Comparative 
anatomy and zoology were taken up 
by Blumenbach and Cuvier, where they 
had been begun upwards of twenty 
centuries before, by Aristotle. John 
' Manardi, a contemporary of Luther, 
was obliged to go back for about the 
same period to find the science of bo- 
tany, where it had been left in its fee- 
blest infancy by Theophrastus. 

We can imagine the progress which 
the sciences of medicine and anatomy 
must have made, from the fact, that 
there is no satisfactory evidence that 
the dissection of the human body was 
even legalised until, in the sixteenth 


century, a council of the church, sum- ` 


moned for the purpose, at Salamanca, 
had resolved that it might be done with- 
out peril of souls. 

Nor is this all. Not only did the ac- 
quisitions of the past receive no in- 
crease from their passage through the 
intellect of the twenty generations which 
succeeded them, but, on the contrary, 
they were so entirely refracted from 
their original proportions, that they 
seem at times to have been to those 
who inherited them, rather a curse than 
a benefaction. Their chemistry was 
alchemy, which, allying itself in turn 
to the dreams of the Cabbalists, of the 
Rosicrucians, and of the Theosophers 
at each successive step, wandered far- 
ther and farther from every practical] 
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truth. Their astronomy was astro- 
logy. Their mathematics was mysti- 
cal arithmetic ; and their physiological 
science was demonology and witchcraft. 
The sagacious Kepler was himself an 
astrologer; and Tycho Brahe, says 
Gassendi, his biographer, kept an idiot 
about him for the benefit of his prophe- 
cies, to which this prince of astrono- 
mers, as he was called, was accustomed 
to listen as to revelations. 

But we will not multiply proofs of a 
fact which has been written with a fin- 
ger of light upon almost every page of 
history—that the experimental sciences 
had nosubstantial existence—no powers 
of self-maintenance and self-propaga- 
tion previous to the fifteenth century, 
and that their application to the useful 
arts is a glory which belongs entirely to 
modern civilization. And why was this ? 
—why was it left to the men of a later 
age—to the pupils of Bacon—to the off- 
spring of seventy generations of think- 
ing men, first to penetrate the dark 
realms of the material universe—to ex- 
plore its inexhaustible resources, and to 
adapt them to the comfort and happi- 
ness of mankind? By what spell en- 
chanted—to what idol kneeling, was 
the genius of those ancient Greeks—the 
countrymen of Pythagoras, of Socrates, 
of Plato and of Aristotle—that they left 
their posterity to strike the first alli- 
ance between philosophy and the use- 
ful arts ? 

We must find our answer where the 
world has been but too much disposed 
to look for example and advice—in the 
ill-advised political and social systems 
of the ancients, which compressed in 
their iron embrace the intellect of all 
the ancient world, and shaped it to those 
results. 

In the theory and in the practice of 
the governments of artiquity, man was 
but a fragment of the state—in their 
theocracies but a worm of the dust, 
without any individuality, and protected 
by no political guarantees which were 
not liable to be withdrawn in any ex- 
igency. Industry, liberty—and even 
life itseli—were but public property, 
held to private use at the will of the 
state. The individual man was no- 
thing ;—the state was everything. 

Are proofs of this required? Look 
at the ostracism of the Greeks, which, 
by the operation of the law, acting 
through its usual and constituted or- 
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gans, drove the citizen, like Ishmael, 
naked and an hungered, from his home, 
his friends, and his country, without 
even the forms of a trial or the pretence 
of a crime. Look at their international 
law, which treated all foreigners as 
barbarians, and all barbarians taken 
captive in war, as slaves by the law of 
. nature. It was enough that they were 
the enemies of the state ;—what kind 
of men they were, the state would not 
` stay its vengeance to inquire. Again: 
mark the dictator at Rome, at whose 
nod every other law became speech- 
less—every legal or natural right of the 
citizen was extinguished, and who held 
in his hands absolute control over the 
life of every Roman subject, “ that the 
-state should take no detriment.” And, 
finally, look at their theogony, which 
subjected all the wishes, intentions and 
powers—not only of men, but of gods 
themselves—to the blind control of an 
omnipotent, unrelenting, unappeasable 
destiny—an overruling fate, deaf to 
the voice of prayer and supplication, 
even when put up by Jove himself— 
blind alike to the beauties of virtue and 
to the deformities of vice; regardless 
of all powers in the heavens above or in 
the earth beneath, or in the waters 
* under the earth, save its own inscruta- 
ble will; for such are the attributes 
uniformly ascribed to this dread omni- 
potence by the poets and the theoso- 
phers, the only evangelists of the Pa- 
gan faith. 

Now, the natural theologies of all na- 
tions have ever been but an idealization 
or an exaggeration’ of some predomi- 
nating national sentiment. Power, in 
whatever form, exhibited among the 
Pagans, in time received the glory of 
deification. Destiny was but the state 
seen through the religious imaginations 
of the Greeks. What fate was over 
the universe, that was the state over 
the individual man. Its will was law— 
from its necessities there was no escape 
but in sacrifice ; from its command there 
was no resource but in obedience. Man 
had no rights so personal or so private 
—no sentiments so sacred, but they 
might be crushed under the wheels of 
this insatiable Juggernaut. The son 
might be torn from his parents at an 
age when the watchful eye of parental 
tenderness was still required to guard 
his yet unpractised steps, and dedicated 
to her perpetual service. At her re- 
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morseless summons, the pride of the 
father and the yearning affection of the 
mother were suppressed. Even the 
last most sacred citadel of human liber- 
ty, the individual conscience, was obliged 
to suspend upon its outer wall a banner 
of her devising. A neglect of this pro- 
fession of allegiance was but too often 
fatal, not only to the liberty, but to the 
life of the patriot and the sage—but the 
terrors of its penalty appear never to 
have awakened for a moment, even in 
the breast of the wisest of its victims, 
the suspicion that the state had exceed- 
ed her rightful authority, or had exer- 
cised a single unnecessary prerogative. 

In this absolute negation of political 
individuality it is sufficiently obvious, 
that the happiness and comfort of the 
masses of men. never entered into the 
projects of the statesman, or the spe- 
culations of the philosopher. What 
should ameliorate their physical condi- 
tion—what should make them happier 
and better as individuals—what should 
dignify them in the world’s esteem by 
associating their pursuits with the ho- 
norable accessories of talent, of virtue, 
and of social distinction, was unworthy 
the deliberations of enlightened men. 
We look in vain throughout the ancient 
werld for the exhibition of any system- 
atic philanthropy. The great heart of 
the state never beat in harmony with 
the pulse of the individual. Why stu- 
dy to furnish new sources of enjoy- 
ment, new facilities for avoiding, and 
new faculties for encountering the ca- 
lamities of life, to those whose happiness 
or whose misery is alike unimportant ? 
The state only needs soldiers, priests 
and magistrates ; such was the political 
philosophy of Aristotle. Poets, philo- 
sophers and artists may be encouraged, 
for that while they adorn and discipline 
the mind, they give moral strength to 
the government. 

“« But,” continues the philosopher, 
men habitually addicted to the lowly 
pursuits of providing necessaries and 
accumulating gain, are unfit members 
of our republic, because they are 
incapable of relishing those enjoy- 
ments in which we have supposed 
their chief pleasure to consist. ‘They 
are to be classed with things neces- 
sary to the commonwealth, but not 
as citizens; and a commonwealth 
founded on valour cannot provide for 
the happiness of men who are but fee- 
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bly touched with her charms. Such 
men, therefore, though necessary to 
astate, are no more parts of it than 
food, though necessary to an animal, 
is part of an animal, or than tools are 
part of the work they are employed 
to make. The productive labor of 
peasants and artizans, how necessary 
snever to the purposes of outward ac- 
commodation and comfortable subsist- 
ence, is not to be confounded and 
classed with the political functions of 
soldiers, priests and magistrates.” 

Here we have the whole platform. 
The artizan may not participate in the 
happiness which the commonwealth 

romises to its citizens, because his la- 

ors do not qualify him for any of the 
great departments of the state service. 
It will be perceived that Aristotle is not 
looking for strong and courageous men, 
but soldiers ; not men of judgment, fa- 
miliar with and respectful of the laws, 
but magistrates ; not devout men, fear- 
ing the Gods, but priests; not a man, 
but an instrument; and whoso was not 
being qualified to serve the state in one 
of these capacities was not worthy of 
the state. Hence the disrepute, nay, 
the disgrace which attached to all the 
industrial professions. Hence their me- 
chanics, their miners, their sailors, their 
merchants, and even the instructors of 
their younger children, were almost all 
slaves.* And hence, and this is the 
most calamitous feature of their condi- 
tion—all that infinite variety of facts, 
which a free, intelligent and prosperous 
people engaged as with us in the count- 
ess departments of industrial labor, are 
hourly accumulating for the study of 
the philosopher, and for the practical 
education of every reflecting citizen, 
was comparatively lost to the ancient 
world. Those frequent lessons which 
the processes of the machinue-shop and 
of the laboratory, teach to every intel- 
ligent and enterprising observer, fell in 
that old society upon the stricken senses 
of slaves who were usually too ignorant 
to observe—who cared for nothing less 
than the improvement of their craft, 
and who hated nothing more than to 
benefit their tyrannical masters. 

It is of course to be conceded, that 
certain departments of intellectual and 
eesthetical culture were pursued by 
many of the elder nations, and particu- 
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larly by the Greeks, with unrivalled 
diligence and success. In the fine arts 
their genius has probably never been 
equalled. Their geometry we read in 
our schools. Their metaphysical and 
ethical philosophy is most profound and 
acute, and much of ıt is still respected 
as truth, while to the throne of poetry 
they still challenge the pretensions of 
all posterity. Their prodigious success 
in all these divers orders of culture 
would at first appear inconsistent with 
the alleged subordination of all their 
energies to the service of the state. 
But upon a little farther examination, 
it will appear rather a confirmation of, 
than an exception to the proposition, 
that the state claimed the individual 
service of the citizen. Their poetical 
literature was almost the sole reposito- 
ry of their religious creed, as it was 
certainly its most important ally. 
Their philosophy and history, were 
encouraged chiefly for the benefit the 
statesman derived from their study— 
nor did the philosopher or the historian 
dream of giving to his labors a loftier or 
a more comprehensive influence. 
History has preserved for us a letter 
written by Alexander the Great, from 
the East, immediately after the battle 
of Guagemala, which presents this fact 
in a striking attitude. i 


“ Alexander wishing all happiness to Ar- 
istotle. You have not done right in pub- 
lishing your select lectures. Wherein shall 
we be distinguished above others if the 
important things we have been taught, be 
communicated to the public ? I would ra- 
ther surpass other men in the best kind of 
knowledge than in power. Farewell.” 


And what was Aristotle’s reply 1— 
Did he reprove the selfishness of his 
haughty pupil? Did he tell him that 
philosophers were sent into the world 
to improve the condition of men, and 
not to indulge the pride of princes ?— 
That our talents are given us by the 
same good gods who cause the dews of 
heaven to descend ; and that, like them, 
they should be dispensed upon all man- 
kind—as well upon the just as upon the 
unjust? Did he lift himself above the 
humiliating philosophy of his time, and, 
in language like that with which Fene- 
lon rebuked his royal pupil, the head- 
strong Duke of Burgundy—a prince no 


* A law prevailea in Thebes, says Aristotle in his Politics, which forbad any shop-keeper holding 
office, who had been sngaged in such business within ten years. 
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jess ambitious, no less proud, and 
scarcely less talented than the illustri- 
ous son of Philip? Did he say to him 
—‘ Young man, know that all men 
were not made for one; that the one 
‘was made for all, and to work for the 
happiness of all?” Alas! the world 
was not old enough either to heed or to 
utter sentiments like these. Even in 
the time of Fenelon they were not to- 
lerable to the tender ears of kings. 
This was Aristotle’s reply : 


“ You wrote to me concerning my Select 
Lectures—that they ought not to have 
been published. Know that, in one sense, 
they are still unpublished, as their meaning 
will be fully apprehended by those only 
who heard them.” 


Can it be believed that this is the let- 
ter of one of the most comprehensive 
observers, and probably the most acute 
thinker of antiquity—of Aristotle, the 
great philosopher of Stagyra, who was 
destined to exercise an unlimited autho- 
rity over the intellect of mankind for 
nearly two thousand years? Mark 
his defence ! 

He begins by admitting,. impliedly, 
that all his faculties of body and mind 
of right belonged unto and were the ex- 
clusive property of this imperious boy. 
He next admits that the people have 
nothing to do with educatioy, and avows 
that he never contemplated dispelling 
any portion of their ignorance by his 
publications; and finally, he deliberately 
rests the fame of his king for the future, 
and the burden of his own defence, upon 
the prospect that the ignorance of the 
masses would be perpetuated forever. 

Such was Aristotle’s view of the phi- 
Josopher’s mission among men. From 
one learn all. 

Even in the fine arts, which, with 
their poetry, from the peculiar and 
perpetual glory of the ancients—in 
their painting, in their sculpture, in 
their architecture, we observe the same 
engrossing spindle winding in upon it- 
self every product which their genius 
and their taste could devise. 

Renowned as the architecture of the 
Greeks has ever been, yet, even in 
Athens, the stranger would not have 
dreamed, until he approached the pub- 
lic squares and the Acropolis, that he 
was surrounded by the very noblest 
specimens of that noble art. All the 
architectural genius—not only of the 
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Greek, but of the Asiatic and African 
nations — was exhausted upon the 
earthly tabernacles of their gods, or 
upon other public edifices appropriated 
to the state’s service, while the abodes 
of their most distinguished men were 
notoriously mean. A large private es- 
tablishment was looked upon as an in- 
sult to the state, and an affectation in 
the proprietor. Demosthenes publicly 
reproached the wealthy Midias for his 
large house at Eleusis, as if it were an 
outrage upon public decorum. Indeed 
—and this is the crucial fact—domestic 
architecture was not looked upon as 
one of the fine arts. The same obser- 
vation may be made of the plastic art, 
and of painting. “I know of no in- 
stance,” says Heeren, in his Politics 
of Ancient Greece, “ of a statue that be- 
longed to a private man; and no trace 
is to be found of celebrated private pic- 
tures in those times.” 

These illustrations, we conceive, will 
abundantly suffice to show the uniform 
tendency of the political institutions of 
the world before the Christian era, to 
absorb all the vitality and best energies 
of the people to their own uses and 
support. We shall not pursue this ten- 
dency through the middle ages; nor 
shall we attempt to show how far the 
absence of individual freedom, and of 
more liberal views of the functions of 
government during that period, are ac- 
countable for the utter stagnation of na- 
tural science which we found to exist 
there. There is great difficulty in dis- 
criminating this from the multitude of 
other influences that were operating 
unfavorably upon the intellects of indi- 
vidual society ; such as the continual 
agitations of war, the consequent inse- 
curity of property, the servitude of 
opinion, and the want of a universal 
language, each one of which causes 
was adequate to produce all the effects 
we have attributed to the want of a 
liberal social system. We do not con- 
ceive, moreover, that any nation’s his- 
tory, or any series of events can be 
found, to exhibit with more distinctness 
the dependence of the physical sciences, 
and of their corresponding arts upon the 
political importance of the individual 
man, than those to which we have al- 
luded. If we have been at all success- 
ful in carrying with our own convic- 
tions the convictions of our readers, we 
have shown that it is because the an- 
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cient states and the old theocracies did 
not deem man’s persona! happiness a suf- 
ficient motive for invoking to its promo- 
tion the studies of the philosopher and 
the countenance of rulers ; that the con- 
tributions they have made to the hu- 
mane sciences and arts are compara- 
tively so unimportant, and that so few of 
those material comforts which, in our 
day, smooth man’s path along the jour- 
ney of life, can trace their genealogy be- 
yond the last two or three centuries of 
his history. 

We have thus far labored to present 
a negative statement of the law, accord- 
ing to which a degraded estimate of 
man’s individual destiny acts upon those 
arts and sciences which most directly 
concern his personal happiness. We 
have shown what, in the absence of a 
proper social theory, the ancients did 
not achieve in the physical sciences. 
We now propose to state this law in a 
positive form, and from the facts which 
it is the boast of modern civilization to 
have supplied, to show how far the mo- 
dern doctrine of political science, as it 
finds its expression under constitutional 
governments, is directly instrumental in 
encouraging industrial pursuits, and in 
directing the attention of men of sci- 
ence to the study of material nature. 

It is now about three hundred years 
since the decisive blow was struck 
which was to emancipate the human 
mind from the fatal dominion of the 
past—since the principle was irrevo- 
cably established, that man was not in- 
tended by Providence merely as an ap- 
pendage of some principality or power, 
—a new member, an additional sense. a 
kind of supplementary instinct, provided 
to gratify the caprices or to work out 
the small ambitions of the few who, as 
accidents of accidents, were charged 
with the office of his government. It 
was not until after the fifteenth century 
that the modern doctrine of individual 
independence began to exhibit method, 
and to take impulse. Not that this 
class of opinions has been entirely the 
growth of the subsequent period— 
which is not the case—on the contrary, 
we may find the germ of the represent- 
ative system, and of constitutional guar- 
anties, one or both, more or less fre- 
quently exhibited in the monarchies, 
the feudalities, and, above all, in the 
ecclesiastical corporations of the middle 
ages—at no time, however, before the 
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reformation, were they established—at 
no previous period were they beyond 
the reach of accidents which might 
have proved fatal to, or at least have 
procrastinated the day of their supre- 
macy. 

But the waters of European society 
were about to be troubled again to new 
and unwonted issues. The spirit which 
moved over that vast abyss of elemental 
strife into which the Roman civiliza- 
tion had dissolved, had said, let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven to 
divide the day from the night, and let 
them be for signs and for seasons, for 
days and for years—and it was so. 

That Providence, which never de- 
signs what it does not provide means to 
execute, had already selected the agents 
who were to carry out its purposes. 
The fullness of time had arrived, when 
they were to go forth upon their mis- 
sion, both to destroy and to fulfil. So- 
ciety had been preparing for centuries 
the material wherewith the work of re- 
construction was to go on; and all the 
nations of Europe—nay, of the whole 
civilized world, were called from their 
short-sighted ambitions, and from their 
enterprises of a day, to engage in or to 
observe the progress and the processes 
of this new creation. 

The church and the schools were the 
two sanctuaries in which, at this period, 
all the venerable absurdities of ancient, 
social, and political philosophy that had 
survived the mutations of time, and the 
convulsions of nations, still found a re- 
fuge. But when Luther erected 
against the frowning towers and high 
places of the Italian Church the tre- 
mendous enginery of his passions, qua- 
lified, as they were, for their work of 
destruction and reform, by his impreg- 
nable honesty, and almost insane zeal— 
and when Bacon lifted up his voice 
against the organized absurdities of the 
schools, in the spirit of prophecy to 
which he had been inspired in the visions 
of his deep and comprehensive intel- 
lect-—from that time forth, commences 
a new era in the history of humanity. 
Religion awoke from her enchantment 
of a thousand years, and the strong 
holds of superstition and idolatry, as if 
instinct with shame, fell confounded be- 
fore her advancing footsteps. The tem- 
ples and the altars, which still stood 
open to the worshippers of Aristotle, 
and which had reeked with the sacri- 
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fice of every new opinion, and of every 
original conception of the human mind, 
for nearly two thousand years, were 
now to be closed in dishonor. The 
rites by which their unhallowed wor- 
ship had been solemnized, were soon to 
cease, and the hollow image of their 
perverse idolatry—Aristotle himselt— 
like Dagon of old—as commemorated 
by Milton’s indignant muse, was destin- 
ed for ever after to lie prostrate, 


«With heads and hands lopped off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
When he fell flat and shamed his worship- 
pers.” 


Freedom of conscience, and freedom 
of thought, were from thenceforth es- 
tablished. Imperfectly, it is true. 
Their supremacies were not universal 
nor undisputed, neither are they now, 
even among the wisest and the best of 
nations ; but yet they were then, and for 
the first time, placed upon a foundation 
from which neither social convulsion, 
nor the accidents of time, nor the ca- 
price of men, can ever again cast them 
down. 

But it is not often given to any gene- 
ration to witness both the beginning and 
the end of a great revolution of opi- 
nion. Luther and Bacon, like Moses, 
to whose destiny theirs has been more 
than once felicitously compared, were 
summoned from the work which they 
had so auspiciously begun, to the fulfil- 
ment of a more inexorable destiny— 
before the tribes whom they had led 
forth from the house of bondage, had 
entered into the land which had been 
promised them for a possession ; but 
they had lived long enough to behold, 
from the summits of their own intellec- 
tual eminence, and to point out to their 
followers, the distant territory to which 
they were journeying. ‘They had al- 
ready marked out the route which led 
to it, and had promulgated with suitable 
solemnity the laws which would aid 
them in its acquisition, and secure them 
in its possession. ‘Their work was now 
done, but not so the work which they 
had prepared. They left behind them 
a vast estate of influences, to be directed, 
of duties to be discharged, and a golden 
harvest of promised rewards to be ga- 
thered. But unlike Moses, they left 
their final trust to no single Joshua or 
. elected judge. ‘The true successors 
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of Bacon and Luther, were not indivi- 
duals, but institutions, as their promises 
concerned no separate order or section 
of humanity, but the whole human 
race. 

From Luther sprang Puritanism, 
pregnant with every species of ecclesi- 
astical insubordination, from the most 
uncompromising Calvanism to the wild- 
est Transcendentalisin. 

It broke up the oppressive dominion 
of authority in the church, and en- 
throned the individual conscience. It 
taught men to question, and to judge 
their spiritual advisers by the light of 
their own reason—tfor it taught them, 
that before their God all men were 
equal. From doubting the infallibility 
of the human mind, in matters of reli- 
gion, men were tempted to question the 
divine right of their temporal sove- 
reigns. Hence from Puritanism sprang 
the religious wars of England—the 
great rebellion, and the revolution 
and to what end? that hearts might be 
strengthened, and minds be disciplined, 
to receive the new dispensation of hu- 
man rights, which was in store for those 
who could survive its fiery trials. 
Upon the devoted victims of these civil 
wars were concentrated all that is most 
horrible and appalling, both in political 
and ecclesiastical oppression. And to 
what end? that they might be qualified 
by their experience—by their agonies 
to found new and wiser institutions in 
a distant land, where the principles 
which had cost them so much to detend 
were in turn to give to them prosperity 
and happiness, and to the oppressed of 
every nation, refuge and protection. 

To Bacon, on the other hand, it was 
given to unseal the everlasting foun- 
tains of the inductive philosophy—to 
hold the light by which Newton was to 
unmask the mystery of the stars—to 
give to the useful arts, new dignity and 
new impulse, by furnishing new mo- 
tives and new facilities for their prose- 
cution. He established a community 
of interest, and a friendly alliance be- 
tween science and the useful arts, by 
demonstrating their common destiny. 
He discharged the artizan from the 
bonds of his Gibconitish slavery, and 
made him one of the largest of the 
three estates of society, by awakening 
in him new hopes, and by giving activi- 
ty to the higher sentiments of his na- 
ture. He thus multiplied indefinitely 
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new centres of industry—trom new 
production came new modes ef distri- 
bution—from surplus production came 
expanded commerce, and every new 
commercial relation was another pledge 
for the peace of the world and harmo- 
ny among nations. 

But more than all are we indebted 
to Bacon for the confident exhortations 
to self-reliance, which are given us in 
every page of his philosophy—and to 
his vigorous protest against the autho- 
rity ot the past. Luther had defended 
the freedom of conscience from the op- 
pression of the Church. Bacon vindi- 
cated the freedom of the mind from the 
oppression of the schools. Luther 
taught all men to inquire for themselves 
in matters of religion. Bacon taught 
all men to inquire for themselves into 
the-laws of nature, and if.need be, to 
put her to the torture for truth’s sake, 
but never to trust to any authority, save 
that of their own senses, and their own 
judgment. 

In 1776, we find the stars of Luther 
and Bacon in conjunction. They con- 
stellated the destiny of America. Free- 
dom of conscience, and freedom of ìn- 
quiry had, at this time, in our country, 
first discovered their mutual depen- 
dence, their common power, and their 
common destiny, and now sat down to- 
gether to write out the formulas of the 
new science of government, and of in- 
dustry, which they had called into being. 
They declared all mankind to be by 
nature, free and equal, before God and 
the law. They asserted man’s capaci- 
ty, and they established his right to go- 
vern himself. They discouraged all 
distinctions among men, save those 
which virtue and talent confer. They 
declared the happiness of each indivi- 
dual to be the interest of all; that the 
state existed only for man, not man for 
the state, and that laws should exist 
only to secure these results. Upon the 
basis of these new principles of social 
polity, the’ American people declared 
themselves a sovereign state. 

But their whole iuheritance was not 
yet made up. Accompanying this 
charter of human rights, which defined 
and settled his proper relations with 


the state, man received a new science . 


to conduct and to assist him in the new 
career which was opened before hin— 
a science which was to enable him 
more completely to realize all the fruits 
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of his industry—a science which was 
to multiply indefinitely, both his suscep- 
tibilities and his means of happiness— 
a science which is destined to connect 
in a bond of friendly relationship, the 
industry of all the nations in every 
quarter of our globe. 

This was the science of Political 
Economy. 

In the same year that America de- 
clared her independence, and therein 
her sense of the dignity and the im- | 
portance of the individual man, Adam 
Smith published his Wealth of Nations, 
a work which, more than any other 
that has ever been written, deserves to 
be considered the novum organum of 
political economy. In the same year 
that we attained our political majority 
among the nations, endowed with a new 
system of polity, which made the hap- 
piness of mankind the sole business and 
end of government, the light of a new 
scfence was added to our inheritance, to 
complete the beneficent purpose of our 
fathers, and to light our footsteps—it is 
our privilege already to speak the lan- 
guage of history—to light our footsteps 
through a career of unexampled pros- 
perity and honor. 

At the great creation, the favorite and 
most exalted work of the divine ener- 
gy, was reserved for the last. In the 
generations of the heavens, and the 
earth, man was made on the sixth day, 
and of ali the works of God’s hands, 
man alone was formed in his image. 
So in the generations of the nations— 
in the generations of society, man, the 
individual, was the last and greatest 
creation. No longer a supplementary 
being—a soldier—a priest—an imple- 
ment—a craft—a complete man, him- 
self the centre and the circumference 
of a system knowing no interest higher 
than his own, except that God's, in 
whose image he is created, and putting 
faith in no laws which do not recognize 
in man’s happiness, the great end of 
their existence. 

This we conceive to be the great re- 
sult of modern history—its new theory 
of manhood, whereby each individual 
is made a law unto himself--a theory, 
which was enacted into a permanent 
tendency of our institutions, by the 
unanimous declaration of the thirteen 
United States of America in 1776. 

From which we are permitted to 
conclude, that whereas, in the ancient 
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societies, man existed for the sake of 
the state, now the state exists only for 
the sake of the man. Whereas, the 
purpose of government was not man’s 
happiness, but its own aggrandizement ; 
now man’s happiness only is consulted, 
and the aggrandizement of the state is 
deplored. Whereas, literature—science 
——art—nay, religion itself, were encou- 
raged, butasthey subserved the purposes 
of the few, and strengthened their con- 
trol over the many—now they are en- 
couraged, and only so far encouraged as 
they tend to ameliorate and improve the 
condition of universal humanity. 

The question now presents itself with 
which we are most immediately con- 
cerned. How do these new doctrines 
of government, and this new theory of 
man, influence the study and prosecu- 
tion of physical science? How do 
they concern those who minister to 
and interpret the laws of material na- 
ture? What new encouragements do 
they offer? What new privileges do 
they grant the artizan, which were de- 
nied him under the old civilizations ? 

In the first place, they open the en- 
tire world of nature to his investigation. 
His new born individuality gives him 
the right to inquire into every thing 
that is—to know the purpose of its be- 
ing, and the law of its action. The 
wide champaign of the universe is be- 
fore him ; and neither state nor church 
—neither sect nor class, nor order of 
humanity, dare question his right to lay 
hold on the truth, wherever he may 
find it. From the philosopher, nature 
no longer claims to have any inviolable 
secrets. 

He has begun to learn the true dig- 
nity of his new vocation, which has 
placed him in a position to despise the 
temptations of patronage, and armed 
him with the strength to defy its frowns. 
He will speak his convictions if he 
choose about the motions of the earth, 
the course of the stars, the causes of the 
tides, without fear of the Inquisition 
or the terrors of the stake. He will 
speculate and write freely about the 
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constitution of our planet, its beginning 
and its end, its cause, its process and 
its result, without fear that he is peril- 
ling the salvation of souls, or his own 
peace or liberty. 

We behold, in this enlarged freedom 
of inquiry, and the new realms of na- 
ture opened and to be opened to the in- 
vestigations of philosophy, the first 
great result of the modern. view of 
man’s social and political destiny. 

Again: Man, says the modern state, 
was never destined by nature for a 
drudge. It was not intended that any 
one class of humanity should be con- 
demned to hew wood and draw water 
all their days for the convenience of an- 
other class, and without hope and with- 
out reward. The soul of man is en- 
dowed with certain tastes and suscep- 
tibilities which need to be gratified— 
which must be gratified—and to sup- 
press which, is to deprive the human 
character of all its symmetry, and life 
ofits most exalted pleasures. A bles- 
sing, therefore, saith the state, upon 
him who will reconcile the culture of 
man’s spiritual tastes with the supply 
of his physical necessities. 

Now, it unfortunately so happens, 
that, under no form of civilization of 
which we possess any knowledge, have 
the supply and the diffusion of the neces- 
saries of life been sufficient to enable 
any considerable portion of our race to 
respect these claims of their higher na- 
tures. As we have before remarked, 
the great mass of society cannot pre- 
sume to have any ideal life. The re- 
wards, the distinctions, the triumphs 
which make up so large a proportion of 
the happiness enjoyed by men, are dead 
to them.* They are forever possessed 
by their necessities ; and in their inces- 
sant search after the means of living, 
they have been forced to forget the ends 
of life.} 

The obvious, and, indeed, the only 
remedy for this Jamentable social ex- 
igency, is to be found in the enlarge- 
ment of our acquaintance with the 
powers aud the resources of nature, by 


* “ Nec ubi tantus ac tamdiu paupertati ac parsimoniae honos fuerit.” —Livii Prafatio. 


t “ Examine the children of peasants,” says Godwin. “ Nothing is more common than to find in them a. 
promise of understanding, a quickness of observation, an ingenuousness of character, and a delicacy of tact, 
at the age of seven years, the very tracea of which are obliterated at the age of fourteen. The cares of 
the world fall upon them. They are enlisted at the crimping-house of oppression. They are brutified by 
immoderate and uaintermitted labor. ‘heir hearts are hardened, and their spirits broken by all that they 
see—all that they feel, and all that they look forward to. This is one of the most interesting points of 
view in which we can consider the present order of society. It is the great slaughter-house of genm and 
of mind. It is the unrelenting murderer of hope and ga:ety—of the love of reflection, and the lote of life. 
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which a supply of the actual wants of 
life may be rendered more accessible to 
the industry of men. 

The brief history of our own coun- 
try shows that her institutions are in 
sympathy with this remedy ; and we 
may behold a practical demonstration 
of its efficacy in the condition of society 
about us. When, in the history of the 
world, was so large a proportion of any 
people ever known to be engaged in pro- 
ductive labor, and in the industrial pur- 
suits proper, as in this country at pre- 
sent? And where has the industrialist 
found so little in the character of his call- 
ing to contend with, and so much encou- 
ragement from every class of society to 
advance his social position? Men of 
science are, day by day, allying them- 
selves with the practical operatives, to 
whose labors they give scope and ele- 
vation, and in exchange, they take to 
their own speculations practicability and 
result. This process of unifying their 
respective functions is going on, and will 
continue to go on as it has done, until 
every operative shall become a man of 
science, and every man of science, in 
turn, become an operative ;—until our 
country shall be populated with intelli- 
gent and faithful observers, ready at all 
times to seize upon and avail themselves 
of every important fact which nature 
may unfold before them. And this 
leads us,to the third influence of the 
modern theory of manhood upon the 
developement of physical science. 

Every intelligent operative is himself 
the centre of a large sphere of impor- 
tant influences. When we consider 
the number of these centres, and their 
ever enlarging capacities for observa- 
tion, how can we sufficiently estimate 
the importance of all the new facts 
which the industry of a country like 
America will accumulate year after 
year! or their value, in perfecting the 
_ practical education of the artisan, and 
in giving accuracy and breadth to the 
speculations of the philosopher. With- 
out any political organization for the 
purpose; without court patronage ; 
without institutions of science supported 
by government; without men of sci- 
ence, the pensioners of royal bounty— 
but by the simple enfranchisement of 
our natural impulses, not only every 
city, and every county, and every town, 
but, we may say, almost every man, 
has or will become an important aux- 
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iliary in building up and propagating the 
useful arts and sciences throughout our 
land. | 

Our country has become a vast arena 
of endless experimentation. We can 
scarcely turn our eyes upon any object 
or upon any person but we are immedi- 
ately transported by association to the 
machine-shop and to the laboratory ; 
to the cunning artificer, or to the pa- 
tient angler in the great deep of na- 
ture’s unexplored domains. Every 
thing, in a word, gives evidence of a 
universal—a deep and an abiding inte- 
rest in whatsoever will help us in subju- 
gating and comprehending the pheno- 
mena of nature. Where so large a 
proportion of the public intelligence is 
quickened to this species.of inquiry by 
so universal an interest in its results, 
the facilities for diffusing practical sci- 
entific information are of course inde- 
finitely multiplied. 

Indeed, even now, 1n our own coun- 
try, these facilities are so abundant, that 
a new discovery is frequently domesti- 
cated as an art, before it finds a page to 
bear record of it in the annals of sci- 
ence. The moment an individual ad- 
vances a step beyond the line of the 
mighty regiment of industrialists with 
whom he marches, he is put to the 
question. The burden of his commu- 
nication is straightway heard and com- 
prehended by all. It enters directly 
into the general fund of intelligence, and 
forms the basis of new projects and new 
discoveries ; for the general intelligence 
is sufficient to take up and assimilate its 
more important features without delay 
or abatement. We can best understand 
the advantage of this general and edu- 
cated interest in physical improve- 
ments, by observing the consequences of 
its absence. 

The discovery of the earth’s motion, 
by Copernicus, lay for upwards of 
eighty years idle and unavailable on the 
tables of some half dozen philosophers, 
before any successful attempt was made 
to use it for scientific purposes. Atthe 
time of its promulgation it did not ex- 
plain any of the phenomena of plane- 
tury motion, then known, which were 
not equally explicable by the Ptolemaic 
hypothesis. So far behind its compre- 
hension was even the scientific intelli- 
gence of the period, that the very sys- 
tem which consigned Galileo to the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition, and to the 
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more humiliating necessity of a public 
recantation of his‘ abominable heresies” 
—that same system had been ushered 
into the world some eighty years be- 
fore, at the earnest solicitation of one car- 
dinal, and was dedicated by special 
grace to one of the popes. Its guardi- 
anship was made the special charge of 
the church, and so continued, until 
nearly the lapse of a century, and until 
after an attempt had been made to ap- 
ply it, for the first time, to some prac- 
tical purpose, when it was found, to 
use the language of the council, ‘ that 
to maintain the sun to be immovable 
and without local motion in the centre 
of the world, is an absurd proposition— 
false in philosophy, heretical in religion, 
and contrary to the testimony of Scrip- 
ture.” Behold all the world, here, for 
nearly a century, lying out of the use 
—if we may be pardoned the expres- 
sion—of a discovery which is at the 
foundation—nay, which constitutes the 
very corner-stone of modern astrono- 
my ! 
Nor does the evil stop here. Our 
owù generation, and every generation 
which shall succeed us, will have to 
mourn that unfortunate parenthesis in 
the history of planetary science—the 
want of that diffused intelligence, and 
of that general comprehensive interest 
in all the new revelations of nature, 
' which we have found so abundantly 
manifested in our own time. The age 
could not then keep company with the 
philosopher, and the philosopher can 
never go far alone. If he be not ac- 
companied and sustained by his age, he 
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will be compelled to halt, and but too 
frequently to abide its coming, in want, 
in exile, or in prison. 

We have thus, very imperfectly, 
stated some of the manifold obligations 
of the useful arts and sciences to our 
modern theory of civi) government.— 
Any general statement must necessarily 
be unsatisfactory ; but we hope we 
have made it appear, that discoveries 
and improvements in those arts and 
sciences which most contribute to the 
happiness of the masses, will most 
abound in a community where the hap- 
piness of the masses is recognised 
not only speculatively, but practically 
and institutionally, as the end and pur- 
pose of government; and that the more 
completely the true theory of govern- 
ment is realized, the more ingenuity 
and energy will its subjects exhibit in 
devising new modes of multiplying 
among their fellows the comforts and 
conveniences of life. We hope, also, 
that in the progress of our remarks, the 
grounds of our superior confidence in 
the efficacy of political reforms to ame- 
liorate the condition of society, have 
been made sufficiently to appear. 

We absolve our readers, for the pre- 
sent, from considering the reflex influ- 
ence of the physical sciences upon the 
political institutions of a people—their 
agency in emancipating the national 
mind from superstitions and prejudices, 
and in developing the sentiments of 
self-reliance and of individual indepen- 
dence, tor they are subjects which pos- 
sess sufficient interest and importance 
to deserve a separate discussion. 
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THE GAME OF NORTH AMERICA; 


ITS NOMENCLATURE, HABITS, HAUNTS, AND SEASONS; WITH HINTS ON THE 


SCIENCE OF WOODCRAFT. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


No. II. 


THE WOODCOCK. 


Tue year has now arrived at the 
first week of “August, and the earth is 
scourged with almost intolerable heat. 
The dwellers of large cities are all on 
the wing for the fresh breezes of the 
Atlantic coast, for the mineral springs 
among the cold and quiet mountains, 
for the snug farm-houses in some green 
and shady vale. 

Many of these, sportsmen in their 
own conceit, and in that only, go forth 
encumbered with their Purdeys or their 
_ Mantons, and accompanied by their 

high-bred and well broke dogs, in the 
vain hope of finding sport in the moist 
woodlands or the marshy meadows, 
that shall relieve the tedium consequent 
on change from the stirring habits, and 
the bustle of dense streets, to the mon- 


otonous tranquillity and calmness of * 


the country. 

In the vain hope, I said—and where- 
fore vain? methinks, I hear the reader 
, ask, unlearned in the mysteries of 
wood and river. 

Vain hope, dear friend, because, of 
all the months in the woodland year, 
this burning month of August is the 
most barren to the gentle sportsman, of 
all legitimate occupation. No species 
of seasonable game is to be found, in 
this month, in sufficient numbers to 
render its pursuit exciting; while the 
fierce heat of the summer sun renders 
his sportive labor toilsome to the man ; 
and the lack of game is apt to produce 
carelessness, headstrongness, and dis- 
obedience to command, in his four- 
footed comrade. l 

It is for these good reasons, that the 
gun of the genuine sportsman hangs 
idle on the antlers in his hall, with 
pouch, and flask, and empty gamebag 
at its side, during this weary month; 
while his employment in the field is 


limited to keeping his dogs in exercise, 
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and to preparing them by steady house- 
breaking, for the sport of the more ge- 
nial autumn. 

During this month of August, the 
English snipe, having withdrawn from 
our latitudes in June, is luxuriating in 
the Arctic regions of Labrador, and 
scarce-thawed Greenland. The quail 
is protected by wise laws, rearing her 
first bevy, if the season have been cold 
and back ward—her second, if the times 
have been times of promise to the ex- 
pectant sportsman. The ruffed-grouse 
is protected likewise; but, as I think, 
improperly, holding, myself, this month 
to be the fittest of the twelve for his le- 
gitimate and pleasant slaughter. The 
woodcock, too, our own woodcock, our 
present topic of discourse, hath dgpart- 
ed—vanished from his haunts of last 
month, for a season—not to be found of 
dogs, or shot of men, until crisp frosts 
shall have embrowned the meadows— 
until the maple shall have changed his 
leafy green for hectic crimson. 

It is strange, that no naturalist should 
have noticed this brief migration; for 
none have done so—none, at least, of 
whose writings J am cognizant. It is 
scarcely less strange that, until very 
recently, even sportsmen, who knew 
and perceived the sudden disappear- 
ance of the bird, should have doubted 
or denied the fact of its migration at 
this period. 

When first I began to sport in this 
country, some fifteen years ago, there 
were two theories currentamong sports- 
men, whereby to account for the fact, 
that in woods, where the birds warmed 
in July, he was hardly to be found in 
August. Both theories, as I have 
proved thoroughly to my own satisfac- 
tion, are absurd and futile. 

The first was this—that the bird did 
not, in truth, disappear at all, but re- 
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mained on his old ground; though, 
owing to the fact of his being in moult, 
he gave out no scent whereby the dog 
could detect him; and from sickness, 
or inability to fly with his wonted velo- 
city, refused to rise before the treed of 
his intruding enemy, the man. 

This theory is answered, in a word. 
The woodcock, while in moult, does 
give out as much scent, is pointed as 
readily by dogs, does rise as willingly 
before the frosts, and ¿is as good upon 
the table as at any other season. 
Facts, which are easily proved; since, 
although the great mass of birds with- 
draw during August, and do not return 
before October, a few do still tarry in 
their old swamps, and may be found 
and shot, though so few in number, 
and at so great an expense of time and 
labor, as to render the pursuit of them 
toilsome, and productive only of weari- 
ness and disappointment. 

I have, however, killed them repeat- 
edly, while endeavouring to satisfy my- 
self of the facts which I now assert, so 
deep inthe moult that their bodies have 
been almost naked, and that they have 
fluttered up feebly, and with a heavy 
` whirring, on wings divested of one half 
the quill feathers; and, in that state, I 
have observed that the dogs stood as 
staunchly, and at as great a distance 
from their game, as usual; and that the 
birds took wing as freely, though, in 
truth, half impotent to fly. 

The other theory was this, which I 
have heard insisted on as strenuously 
as the former, that the woodcock, on 
beginning to moult, betakes himself to 
the maize, or Indian corn-fields, and 
remains there unsuspected until the 


crops have been housed, and the cold - 


weather has set in. That a few scat- 
tered woodcock may be found in wet, 
low maize fields, along the edge of 
woods, is true; and it is true, also, that 
they feed in such situations in great 
numbers, during the night, previous to 
their removal; but that they are ever 
to be found generally, or for any num- 
ber of consecutive days or weeks in 
such ground, is an utterly incorrect 
surmise, disproved by long experience. 

I have applied myself carefully to 
the investigation of this circumstance ; 
and in the last ten years, have certainly 
beaten a thousand maize fields tho- 
roughly, with a brace of as good set- 
ters, as any private gentleman possess- 
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ed, at the very period when farmers 
would tell me “they were as thick as 
fowls in the corn-fields ;” and I have 
hot on any occasion flushed more than 
three birds, in any one field ; nor have 
I killed twenty-five on such ground al- 
together. 

I think the reader will admit that the 
two theories, alluded to above, are by 
these facts indisputably controverted. 

And now I must expect that it will 
be inquired of me, ‘ whither, then, do 
they go? What does become of them?” 
To which sage questions it is, I grieve, 
to say, my fate to be unable to make 
satisfactory reply. 

I was formerly inclined to believe, 
that when the moult is at hand, the 
woodcock withdraws to the small up- 
land runnels, and boggy  streamlets, 
which are to be found everywhere 
among our highest hills, or mountains. 
That the moulting season is the signal 
for dispersion, and the termination of 
all family ties between the young and 
old birds, is certain. From this time 
forth, until the next February brings 
round the pairing time, the woodcock, 
whether found singly in a solitary 
place, or among scores of his kind, is 
still a lonely and ungregarious bird, 
coming and going at his own pleasure, 
without reference—undemocratic ras- 
cal—to the will of the majority. 

In corroboration of this view of the 
absence of our bird during the early 
autumn, I was once informed by a gen- 
tleman, whose word I have no reason 
to disbelieve, that on ascending once to 
the summit of Bull Hill, one of the 
loftiest of the highlands of the Hudson, 
with the intent of showing the fine 
view thence to a city friend, he found 
the brushwood on the barren and rocky 
ledges, and even on the crown of the 
hill, literally alive with woodcock. 
This occurred, according to his state- 
ment, in the beginning of September, 
when no birds were to be found in the 
level and wet woods below. He farther 
stated, that he at first intended to revi- 
sit the hill the next day, with dog and 
gun, in order to profit by his discovery, 
but was prevented doing so by casual 
circumstances, until the frost had set 
in keenly in the woods. He then 
climbed the hill, and beat it carefully 
with dogs, without obtaining one point 
to reward his labor ; and on thenext day 
found the swamps below full of birds. 
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Not vouching for the truth of this 
tale, I tell it as ‘twas told to me ;—the 
teller was a sportsman, and a man of 
average veracity—that is to say, I 
should have been inclined to believe any 
fact he stated, where I could see no in- 
terest, on his part, which should lead 
him to attempt deception. In this case 
there was no such reason; not even 
the desire of prevailing in argument, 
for we were not arguing. I cannot, 
therefore, well doubt the correctness of 
his information. 

If truly stated, as I believe it to have 
been, this fact makes somewhat for my 
former opinion. I have, also, myself, 
frequently found scattered birds on such 
hill-tops, and in such mountain-swales, 
while deer-stalking, in August and Sep- 
tember, though not in numbers which 
would justify the belief in a general 
migration en masse to such localities. 

If, however, my half-formed opinion 
—for it is no more—be correct, the 
birds are dispersed at this period of the 
year, and are only#to be found, casually, 
in knots of three or four, and never in 
greater numbers. 

The other, and, on the whole, per- 
haps more probable suggestion, is this : 
that, after rearing their young, driven 
by the heat of the weather—or, it may 
he, by the temporary exhaustion of 
food on their favorite grounds, they 
move farther northward—as does the 
English snipe, yet earlier in the season, 
not to return until the premature cold 
of northern Canada drives them back, 
to tarry with us a few months on their 
way southward. 

Should this prove to be the case, the 
woodcock, instead of being termed with 
us a summer bird of passage, must be 
regarded asa spring and autumnal visi- 
tant, like his congener the snipe,—with 
this difference, that the snipe rarely 
breeds with us, going northward to nidi- 
ficate, while his fellow-emigrant, our 
scolopax, invariably rears his young be- 
fore going farther toward the frosts of 
the northern pole. 

Of Whese suggestions my readers 
must judge whether is the better of the 
two; one of the two I believe to be the 
only way for accounting for the wood- 
cock’s short disappearance at this sea- 
son. For the rest, as I leaned at first 
to the former, so do I now rather incline 
toward the latter belief, facts not bear- 
ing out the former to my satisfaction, 
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although I do not think the question 
has been, as yet, fully tested by expe- 
riment. 

It is to be regretted, here, that this 
question is yearly becoming, in these 
districts, more difficult of solution; and 
I am the more strenuous in noting this 
emigration, because things may come, 
ere long, to such a pass, that it will be- 
come wholly undistinguishable. 

When first [ shot in New-Jersey, 
and in the river counties of New-York, 
the disappearance of the birds was evi- 
dent enough ; because, up to a certain 
day, they abounded, and, after that, 
were not. Now, long before the second 
week of July, the woodcock are exter- 
minated in their summer haunts for 
miles and miles around our large cities ; 
too many of them, alas! slaughtered 
before the season, when scarcely able 
to fly—when nearly unfit for the table 
—when a game despicable to the loyal 
sportsman, and a victim easy to the 
pot-hunting knave, who goes gunning 
with a half-bred, half-broken cur, and 
a German fowling-piece, dear at a dol- 
lar’s purchase. 

Oh! gentlemen legislators—gentle- 
men sportsmen, 


“ Reform it altogether !”’ 


Oh! ye choice spirits, who stood 
forth, after the long, hard winter and 
deep snow-drifts, quail-destroying, of 
1836, to rescue that delightful little 
fowl from total extinction, stand forth 
in likewise now, in protection of the 
woodcock. Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof. Railroads are ruining 
the hopes—the pleasures of the sports- 
man; our best shooting grounds now 
swarm, on the first of July, with guns 
more numerous than birds; the War- 
wick woodlords, once inaccessible to the 
pot-hunter and the poacher, may now 
be reached for fifty cents; may now be 
swept clear in a single day; nay, are 
swept clear of half-fledged younglings, 
by men, boys, and bunglers, and ruth- 
lessly devoured before the season has 
set in, by ignorant voracious cock- 
neys. 


“ Reform it altogether.” 
Enact that the woodcock shall not 


be slain—shall not be possessed—as Mr. 
Blunt possessed him—on plate or in 
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stomach, until the first day of October. 
Every true sportsman—every sports- 
man whatsoever, will go hand and heart 
with the law—will watch and prevent 
the illegal sale of the bird; and then, 
ye gods of woodcraft! Sylvans and 
Fauns! and thou, friend of the hunter, 
Pan! what sport shall we have in 
brown October, when the sere under- 
brush is bare of leaves to mar the sports- 
man’s aim; when the cool dewy earth 
sends up the odor of the game in fresh 
streams to the setter’s keen and saga- 
cious nose ; when the pure air braces 
the nerves and fans the brow, delicious ; 
when the full-grown, white-fronted, 
pink-legged cock springs up—not flut- 
tering feebly now, and staggering stu- 
pidly into the muzzle of the gun, to 
drop again within twenty yards, but on 
a vigorous and whistling pinion, with 
sharp-piping alarm note, swift as a 
rifle-bullet, soaring away through the 
tree-tops, or darting, devious with abrupt 
zig-zags, among the thick-set sap- 
lings. 

Him, no boy can blaze at, his twenty 
times in half an hour, and slaughter 
after all with one chance pellet, or 
happily wearied down without one! 
Him can no German gun achieve, of 
cast-iron, scattering its shot over an 
area of twenty feet, harmless at twenty 
yards! Him can no cur-dog flush in 
gun-shot of pot-hunting poucher. 

No! gentle reader, hin, whether he 
lies in the tufted fern and wintergreens, 
or the dry slope of some warm wester- 
ing hill-side, among brown second 
growth of oak and chesnut; whether 
he wades among the shallow mud- 
pools, sheltered by fern, dock-leaves, 
and dark colt’s-foot, of some deep ma- 
ple swamp, it needs the stealthy pace, 
the slow cat-like guarded motion, the 
instinctive knowledge of the ground, the 
perfect nose, and absolute docility, 
which belong only to the thorough dog 
of the thorough sportsman, to find cer- 
tainly, and stand staunchly! Him, 
whether he flap up, seen for one second 
only among the leafless stems, and lost 
the next among the tufted tops of the 


yet verdant alders; whether he soar 


away, with his sharp whistle, far, far 
above the red and yellow tree tops; 
whether he pitch, now here, now there, 
sharply, and suddenly, among close sap- 
lings, it needs the eye of faith, the fin- 
ger of instinct, the steady nerves, the 
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deliberate celerity, the marking glance, 
which characterise the true sportsman 
—the crack shot, who—as poor Cy- 
press averred truly—is born like the 
poet, not made like the orator—to cut 
down at his speed; not wing-tipped or 
leg-broken, but riddled by the concen- 


trated charge, turned over and over in 


mid air, arrested mereifully by quick 
and unerring death, and falling with a 
heavy thud, which tells good things of 
ten ounces’ weight, on the brown leaves 
of gorgeous autumn. 

My words are weak to describe the 
full charm of this noble pastime—noble, 
when followed, as it should be, in the 
true animus‘and ardor of the chase— 
but most ignoble when perverted to 
base, culinary, carnal, gluttonous, seif- 
seeking—weak, are they, when com- 
pared with the vivid and heart-thrilling 
reality—yet read them, gentle legisla- 
tors; spurn not the bill of scoiopar— 
long though it be, in no wise tedious— 
spurn not the humble petition of the 
sportsman—Enact ! enact! and save 
our gentle well-born woodcock—pre- 
serve our harmless occupation from the 
untimely end which threatens it. 
And ye, oh, generous club, who hold 
your meetings under the sign and sanc- 
tion of the noble woodcock, perpend, 
and ponder. Judge, if it be not for the 
best, to adopt my plan for our bird’s 
safeguard; one common day of killing 
in all our northern country, for all 
states, all counties, so shall we shun 
all cavilling—and that one day, the first 
day of October! And thou, Colonel 
D— P-—r, famous although thy race 
of pointers, great although thy renown 
with the Manton, hear my words and 
repent—thou, who, a member of that 
same sportsman’s club in Gotham— 
thou, who, although thou didst, alas! 
know better, didst most feloniously and 
basely, taking advantage of a flaw in 
Jersey law, anticipate thy brother 
sportsmen, and shoot woodcock long be- 
fore the fourth day of July, on our friend 
Tom Dekay’s fine farm, nigh, unto 
Vernon, in good Sussex county®-Oh, 
fie on thee! repent! repent, and be 
forgiven ! 

Oh! if there be a clause inthe New- 
Jersey statute permitting every land- 
owner to slay game, in or out of sea- 
son, on his own farm—to wring the 
neck of the hen quail sitting upon her 
speckled eggs—to murder the hen 
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woodcock hovering her helpless young ; 
— if that same clause empower that 
owner to authorize his friend to do like 
shameful murder, does it befit the gentle 
and the generous, the courteous and the 
chivalrous—for such should the true 
sportsman be — to avail himself of so 
miserable a pettifogging subterfuge ? 
Ashamed to hear of it, thou wert, Col, 
D— P—r, for thou didst blush, confused, 
and stammer faint apology, when charg- 
ed with thy misdoings ; why-not ashamed 
to do it, gallant colonel? or how shall 
we dare to enforce the law, or pray for 
legislative aid to save our proper birds 
from others, if one from among our- 
selves resort to small evasion—descend 
to dirty depredations? 

I trust, indeed, that the day will ere 
long arrive—if not ere long, then will 
it never bé—when all true sportsmen, 
and their name, in this land of guns, is 
legion, will set their faces steadily to- 
ward game protection, as steadily 
against those false brothers of the gun, 
who, crying out, ‘ protect! protect!’ 
yet lose, themselves, no opportunity, 


when unsuspected or unseen, of slaugh- - 


tering for the bag, and for the brag, at 
all risks, in all manners, and at all 
seasons. 

There certainly is no more manly, 
no more salubrious, no more animating 
sport, than the pursuit of game, with 
the trained dog and the gun. It natu- 
rally induces hardihood, and strength 
of limb, freeness of breath, vigor of 
constitution ; it makes men familiar 
with those works of God, in the field 
and forest, which are unknown to the 
dwellers of pent cities! To the stu- 
dious and sedentary scholar, it is a sal- 
utary change of habits, a better tonic 
and restorative than any bark or bitters ; 
to the rich citizen, the man of wealth and 
luxury, and leisure, it is almost the only 
thing that shall save him from drivel- 
ling down into a mere gluttonous sen- 
sualist, or, yet worse, a mere effemi- 
nate man-milliner. It leads us into the 
wildest and the fairest scenes of nature ; 
it brings us quietly to think and pon- 
der with ourselves; it teaches us the 
habits and the instincts of those inferior 
animals, which we too much incline to 
undervalue; it causes us to weigh 
their instincts, to compare them with 
our own boasted reason ; it discovers to 
us, that the poorest bird, the humblest 
quadruped, has gifts and attributes, 
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greater than we possess, and exquisite- 
ly suited to its wants. 

Does it not lead us, then, to self-ex- 
amination in some sort, and to humil- 
ity ; to the knowledge of ourselves, of 
our fellow-men, and of the great works 
of our Maker? 

I, for one, think so; and I never hear 
a greasy-faced, sanctimonious fellow 
declaim against the cruelty, the wan- 
tonness, and the unprofitableness of 
field sports, but I set him down for an 
arrant fool, or au arrant hypocrite—but 
I long to assure him, that in the eyes 
of Heaven, and, God be thanked, even 
of this world also, some pursuits are 
held profitable, beside that of the al- 
mighty dollar; and some amusements 
innocent, beside cheating our neighbors 
in the street, and calling that business ; 
or slandeting them by the fireside, and 
calling that conversation ! 

I believe, therefore, that field-sports, 
net carried to excess, but used in their 
proper places, and at their proper 


times, are very innocent, very credit- 


able, and very profitable, and very im- 
proving pastime. For my own part, 
I know that they have ministered in- 
calculably to the improvement of my 
bodily health ; and I am sure, at least, 
that they have not deteriorated my, 
mental faculties; nor do I conceive 
how any reasonable man can fail to dis- 
cover that some inducement is neces- 
sary to lead men to take that degree of 
exercise, which is necessary to the 
maintenance of the mens sana in corpore 
sano; and that there can be no stron- 
ger or better inducement, than this an- 
cient and masculine amusement, which 
never was decried until these effete 
days, rich mainly in hypocrisy and 
humbug. - 

Xenophon said, of old, that there 
was no sport so suitable to the making 
of soldiers, as this said sport of hunt- 
ing; and, to this day, it is true that the 
ability—nay, not ability only, but wil- 
lingness—to endure all extremes of 
heat and cold, of thirst and hunger, of 
fatigue and watchfulness, to which the 
sportsman must inure himself, is that, 
precisely, which in the highest degree 
constitutes the aptitude of the citizen 
to be the soldier. Nor is this all; for 
the readiness of hand, and quickness 
of eye, the instinctive rapidity of 
thought and glance, and the coolness 
under surprise, which the sportsman 
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must needs acquire if he would be 
successful. are qualities more requisite 
than any tothe warrior. 

Depending, as America does mainly, 
if not entirely, for her defence, on the 
facility of converting her citizens into 
soldiers, I think that all consistent 
means should be taken to prevent that, 
of which I fancy there is sume danger, 
at least inthe great cities: the growth, 
I mean, of luxury and effeminate hab- 
its among the rising generation. 

Destroy game—abolish field sports, 
and you abolish the most munly of ex- 
ercises ; you leave the lounge in fash- 
ionable streets, or the drive in easy 
churiots, as the sole out-of-doors amusé- 
ment of the wealthy man; and to the 
poor man you leave none at all, but 
rioting and what is termed rowd yism—if 
these can be called amusements. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I 
think it highly advisable that the exter- 
mination of game in the vicinity of éur 
large cities should be prevented if pos- 
sible ; and that it can only be prevented 
by the speedy interposition of the 
states’ legislatures, backed by a truer 
and more single spirit than now exists 
among those who are proud of the 
name, even when they possess too few 
of the attributes, of honorable sports- 
men, Į hold certain. 

To these, therefore, I appeal in pro- 
tection especially of the woodcock— 
which will, most assuredly, betore ten 
years have elapsed, be as utterly exter- 
minated, within fifty miles of New- 
York, and within the like circuit of all 
other large cities, as are the deer and 
the heath-hen—nay, the wild turkies, 
which once peopled our own hunting- 
grounds. 

In conclusion—I] find, on reference 
to my last article on this subject, that 
1 made allusion to a mode of killing the 
woodcock commonly practised in the 
southern states, which is so singular, 
and so completely at variance with all 
our ideas of sporting in these regions, 
that it deserves mention, and will, I 
doubt not, be interesting to many rea- 
ders who may never have heard of such 
a process—which, unheard of, they 
certainly never would imagine. 

This process is termed fire- hunting ; 
it is carried on, of course. at night, and 
arises from the habits of the bird in 
that section of the country, which dif- 
fer wholly from its usages while here. 
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In Louisiana and Mississippi, where, 
chiefly, this mode of sporting prevails, 
the woodcock lies during the day-time 
entirely in the dense canebrakes and 
impenetrable swamps which intersect 
and divide the cultivated lands and rick 
plantations, and wherein it would be 
almost impossible, and altogether weary 
and unprofitable to attempt to follow 
him; as he could hardly be killed on 
the wing in such covert as is there 
found, while the toil would be incom- 
parably greater than the pleasure of 
tne pursuit. 

No sooner is it dark, however, than 
out the woodcocks come by thousands, 
from their fastnesses, and pitching 
down on all sides in the old fields and 
maize stubbles, apply themselves to 
nibbling and boring in the soft rich 
loam for their succulent worm diet. 

Hereupon the fire-hunt commences. 
With gun and game-bag, powder-flask 
and shot-pouch, and all appliances and 
means secundum artem, the sportsman 
sallies forth ; but no silky-haired, high- 
strung, sagacious setter—-no satin- 
skinned, rat-tailed, obedient pointer 
follows his master’s heel. In lieu of 
Don or Sancho, an old, crafty, grizzle- 
pated, merry negro comes forth, equip- 
ped with the brazen vessel of a warm- 
ing-pan, or the like instrument, set 
erect on a pole of some ten or twelve 
feet in length, and filled with light- 
wood, pine knots, or sueh like bright- 
burning combustibles. 

Arrived on the feeding-ground, a 
light is applied; the quick fuel sends 
out a broad, ruddy glare ; and as the 
bearer slowly circumumbulates the field, 
a circle of intense lustre is shed for ten 
yards around him, rendering every ob- 
ject more clearly visible than at noon- 
day. ‘The shooter walks close to the 
fire-bearer, on his right hand, and ever 
and anon, as the circular glare passes 
along over the surface of the ground, 
his eye detects the woodcock, crouch- 
ing close to the earth, and gazing with 
its full, fascinated eye upon the strange 
illumination. The next instant, up it 
springs, dizzy and confused; and soar- 
ing upward toward the light, it is seen 
for a second, and then is lost in the sur- 
rounding darkness; but of that one quick 
second the sportsman takes advantage, 
and by a snap-shot cuts him down with 
a light charge—never killing a bird at 
above ten paces distant, and often bag- - 
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ging his hundred in a single evening’s 
work. 

This mode of cock-shooting arises, 
as it is evident, ex necessitate rei, and 
may, for a while, be sufficiently excit- 
ing. It must, however, lack all that 
variety which is the great charm of our 
northern shooting—variety which arises 
from the working of the emulous, obe- 
dient, and well-trained dogs, in observ- 
ing whose exquisite instinct, fine atti- 
tudes and beautiful docility, me judice, 
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lies half the pleasure of field sports ; 
variety which, together with the lovely 
scenery, the brisk breezy air, and the 
exulting sense of personal independence 
and perscnal power, springing from 
these and from the glow of cheerful 
exercise, renders these sports, to active, 
energetic and enthusiastic minds, the 
first of pleasures, and almost a neces- 
sary relief from the dull monotony of 
every-day existence. 


The Cedars, December 22, 1845. 
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No, I. 


PRAYER , 


Assist me, Lord, I know not what I do— 
Bewildered is my mind; amid the crowd 
Of doubts and black misgivings that enshroud 

The path of life, my way I cannot view— 

Each step I take, in anguish deep, I rue; 
Scarce, scarce I move without a hopeless fall, 
And, grovelling in the dust, on Thee I call 

To lead me safe this fearful journey through! 

When first upon Creation, formless, void, 

Thy spirit moved, harmonious order rose, 

And, at thy fiat, lo! the world is bright ! 

Oh! on my soul, a chaos drear of woes, 

Dear God, put thus Thy mercy’s blessed mark, 
And give for it the mandate—* Be there light !" 


Cel 


No. II. 


*T 1s not to live that mortal men are born— 
To die—to die, is what we come for here ; 
The object of our being is the drear 
And silent tomb, where Nature goes to mourn! 
All bring within them, to this world, forlorn, 
The fatal seeds, that with their growth do grow 
And ripen with their strength, until below 
The body drops to rot, like fallen corn. | 
And is this all ?—From this decaying mould 
Is there no other, fairer plant to spring— 
Of leaf perennial—life-embalming fruit ? 
Oh, take good heed—Beware there doth not cling 
That soil around, sin’s fell ‘ obstruction cold,” 
And grandly to the skies a deathless tree will shoot ! 
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No. III. 
ON THE DEATH OF ===. 


Rest, gentle, lovely being, rest—at last 
The voyage of thy fair and fragile bark, 
So rudely shaken by the tempests dark, a 
Of life’s unpitying sea, is safely past, 
And, in a blissful haven, now is cast 
Thy anchor, firm for aye—that haven where 
Thy course was ever bent——to which each air, 
Or fav’ring zephyr, or opposing blast, 
Alike did speed thee on; for He who holds 
The winds within the hollow of his hands, 
Did guide thee always with peculiar care ! 
Oh, now, that thou hast reached the happy land, 
Look back on those whom darkness still enfolds, 
And breathe one more, one sympathizing prayer! 


No. IV. 


In Heav’n, among the angels of the Lord— 
(Thus speaks the Book whose teachings we revere,) 
Is joy when one poor sinner sheds the tear 
Of grief for sin—the tear whose bright reward 
Is all the bliss that God’s own realms afford ! 
And can it be, that we—vile crawling things— 
May claim regard from those whose seraph wings 
Soar glitt’ring where the Presence is adored ? 
How grand the thought—how fitted to excite 
In lowest heart the glow of conscious worth— 
To impress on each, how dark soe’er his soul, 
That he, too, though most earthy of the earth, 
[s still a spark of Heaven’s divinest light— 
A part celestial of the Eternal Whole ! 


No. V. 


“ Father, forgive—they know not what they do”— 
Oh Lord! I thank Thee for that blessed prayer 
Which angels joyful to the throne did bear, 

When from thy lips, thy dying lips, it flew. 
Though in thy blood thy creatures did imbrue 
Their demon hands—though insult, outrage, scorn, 
Drove deeper still the piercing nail and thorn, 

Thy saving-love the stronger only grew. — 

Oh, may it thus be ever, bounteous God, 

When we, alas! do crucify again 

Thy sacred form on sin’s hell-rooted tree— 
Forgive us, ignorant and wretched men ! 

Grasp not for us thy dread avenging rod, 

For we, too, know not how we outrage Thee. 
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REASON AND FAITH. 


Say, can tny eye the flood refulgent dare 
Of solar light in full meridian gush, 
And not be hurried by the glitt’ring rush 
To darkness or to fell confusion, where 
All objects lie commixt in shapeless glare ? 
Or cau thy hand extended towards the bow 
Whose crescent lustre silvers all below, 
E‘er clutch it pendent in the evening air? 
And yet thou dream’st that reason’s feeble sight 
Mayseturn undazzled to the awful blaze 
Of God’s own Word, Truth’s noontide glow divine! 
Thou hop'st thy puny intellect to raise 
To Heaven's own vault, and grasp the starry height 
Where faith’s pure beams in cloudless glory shine! 


oom 


No. VII. 


Oh! it is sad to feel the impulse high 
_Of thought divine—the burning wish to throw 
_ Your soul on pages mantling with the glow 
Of truth celestial—pages ne’er to die— 
And yet to know that vainly you may try 
The impulse to obey—that trembling hand 
And weakly frame oppose the great command, 
That every effort wrings a deeper sigh. 
Such, such, alas! my fate, since first the dawn 
Of mind’s bright morning o’er my spirit rose, 
Awakening hope and energy and love. 
Dark clouds did soon around the prospect close, — 
And all assumed a cheerless hue and wan— 
But still I onward strive, and look for help above. 


No. VIII. 
JUDAS AND.THE THIEF. 


What limit to Thy mercy, oh my God! 
The first for whom the Saviour willed to die, 
Whom He himself triumphant bore on high, 
Was one who through his hellish course had trod 
All paths of guilt—but lo! the dreadful rod 
Of righteous vengeance brandished o'er his head, 
Fell harmless at the last few words he said— 
One prayer—and ’tis a Saint’s, that lifeless clod ! 
And such might too, have been the happy lot 
Of even him, the wretch, whose traitor kiss 
Imprinted death upon his Master’s face. 
E’en deicidal treachery was not 
The crime that barred him from the réalms of bliss— 
His damning sin was doubting of Thy grace. 


Rosert J. WALSH. 
Rw de Janeiro, Oct., 1845. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN AMERICA.* 


Tis celebrated work of Mr. War- 
ren has been increased considerably 
more in quantity, than in value, though 
it continues, in our judgment, to be one 
of the very most captivating books, to 
the legal student, which the library of 
the law contains. Wecannot name the 
second which is so well calculated to 
awaken the enthusiasm of the law stu- 
dent, and to quicken his sense of the 
dignity of his vocation, and of the value 
of its honors. 

This is probably the chief, if not all 
the merit which the author expected 
his work would possess, and such it un- 
doubtedly has. It is the first book we 
would place in the hands of one whom 
we would inspire with a taste for the 
legal profession. 

Conceding it to be a successful 
achievement of the author’s purpose, 
there remains a farther question with 


which we have more -particularly to do, 


than with Dr. Warren. That is, whe- 
ther the prospects of the legal profession, 
inAmerica, justify the exalted aspirations 
which this book is calculated to inspire. 
Does the law continue to hold out those 
rewards of honor or of profit, in this 
country, which have so long followed 
the successes of its faithful ministers ? 
It becomes us to consider this question 
very fairly, eschewing prejudice, for the 
multiplication of the profession among 
us is indefinite. In the city of New- 
York alone, we have over a thousand 
keeping office, and incurring all the ex- 
penses incident thereto. Of these 
thousand, we speak advisedly, when we 
say, that not over four hundred are re- 
ceiving, from their professional busi- 
ness, a respectable support. Of the 
remaining six hundred, a limited pro- 
portion rely upon resources independent 
of their professional income. The re- 
mainder do as people generally do 
when they are unable to make both ends 
meet, they pass the difference to the pro- 
fit and loss account of their friends. 
But all are equally victims to one of 


the misfortunes incident to an unsuc- 
cessful practice. They are compelled 
to waste much of the most valuable 
time and energy of their lives in wait- 
ing for the world to discover the value 
of their services. That they may be 
always ready for whatever business for- 
tune has in store for them, they dare not 
involve themselves in any collateral 
pursuits, but must live on, idly hoping 
from day to day that their turn is at 
hand. They delude themselves with 


‘fond anticipations of distinctions, such 


as those which tardily rewarded the pa- 
tient faith of Hale, of Eldon, and the 
few other illustrious chiefs of the Eng- 
lish bar, who were rescued from that 
great Serbonian bog of exaggerated 
hopes, where armies whole have sunk. 
Time wears away, and with it the cou- 
rage and enthusiasm which can only 
exist in the atmosphere of successful 
effort. Of the thousand who enter the 
list, not a hundred will achieve any such 
result as would have induced them at 
the outset to have exposed themselves 
to the agonizing suspense, the heart- 
sickness of hope deferred, which they 
all will have to endure. 

.We refer to New-York city, because 
there, wealth, population, and opportu- 
nity, are most concentrated, and ten- 
dencies develope themselves in advance. 
But there is a corresponding dispropor- 
tion between the demand and supply of 
legal advisers throughout the nation, 
and that disproportion is very rapidly 
increasing. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Warren’s 
book at this time very naturally leads 
us to inquire, whether there be any 
thing in the operation of our institu- 
tions or the circumstances in which the 
legal profession is placed at this time, 
to depress the hopes and the ambition 
which his labors are eminently calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

For our own part, we believe there 
is, and that both the necessity for, and 
the rewards of this kind of professional 


* A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION To Law STUDIES, and to every department of the Le- 
gal Profession, Civil, Criminal and Ecclesiastical, &c. By SamueL WARREN, Esq, F. R. S., of the In- 
ner Temple, Barrister at Law. With an American Introduction and Appendix, by Tuos. W CLERKE, 
Counsellor at Law. D, Appleton & Co., New-York 1 vol. 8vo. 
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toil, are diminishing. We augur thus 
in no croaking spirit of disfavor towards 
a profession which the world has al- 
ways delighted to honor, but from a 
conviction, based upon some observa- 
tion, and upon a careful scrutiny of the 
tendencies of our civilization. We 
propose, at present, only to glance at the 
grounds of our impression. 

We have for a long time been im- 
pressed with a conviction, that the 
sphere of duty of the law’s ministry 
has been very much limited, and is des- 
tined to undergo still farther limitations, 
under the direct and indirect operation 
of our political institutions. 

The tendency of all representative 
forms of government, and most empha- 
tically of ours, is, to enlarge the powers 
of individuals, and to circumscribe those 
of the government. This tendency is 
evident a priori; it is equally apparent 
in the past history of our country. All 
our great questions of legislation since 
the American constitution went into 
operation, have arisen upon a difference 
of opinion upon this point, the limits of 
the legislative prerogative. In most 
cases, the individual has been success- 
ful, and the government has succumb- 
ed. It has been already substantially 
conceded, that it is no part of the func- 
tions of a political government, to bank, 
to trade, to lend money, to make inter- 
na! improvements, and to supply reli- 
gious instruction to its subjects ; and the 
tendency of the public mind is to ques- 
tion the right of the government, to say 
who shall sell and buy meat and bread, 
or what shall be paid for them; who 
shall transport our letters and newspa- 
pers; who shall superintend the instruc- 
tion of our poor children; and, indeed, 
almost all the other political powers, 
save those which are necessary to keep 
one man’s hand off his neighbor, and to 
Maintain inviolate the universal and 
common rights of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty. The absence of all legislation 
upon these and kindred subjects, of 
course diminishes the sources of litiga- 
tion, which can only spring from a vio- 
lation, alleged or real, of some existing 
law. 

Such being the tendency, then, of the 
democratic faith, to limit the functions 
and prerogative of the governing power, 
and to enlarge the moral authority of 


the individual conscience, we have a’ 


standard whereby to measure the rela- 
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tive necessity, and therein the relative 
prospects of the legal profession, as a 
distinct order of industry. If we find 
any source of litigation permanently 
closed, and no other of equal magnitude 
opened, we infer that the professional 
prospects of the lawyers are to that ex- 
teut obscured. 

We would now ask if there can be 
room for doubt, that the prevailing and 
popular legislation upon the subject of 
banking, upon the right of eminent do- 
main, and therein of internal improve- 
ments generally, upon the whole sub- 
ject of chartered privileges, whereby 
the governament enters into competition 
with individuals, upon the subject of 
religious establishments; have dried up 
innumerable sources of litigation. Take 
the subject of religious instruction, 
which is the only one of those enumer- 
ated from which the American govern- 
ment has in theory, at least, entirely 
divorced herself, and compare the liti- 
gation, in this country, to which it gives 
rise, with the same subject in England. 
The collection and distribution of church 
revenue, and the reconciliation of con- 
flicting interests under the English 


church establishment, has occasioned 


more law suits in England, than almost 
any subject of legislation whatever in 
this country. Their books are filled 
with reported cases. We have none 
of it scarcely. The ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions are simplified, and so self-con- 
trolled with us—divorced from the state 
—that we very rarely find them requir- 
ing judicial interference.—The same 
remarks may be applied to the other 
instances we have presented, so far as 
government has withdrawn from their 
administration. , 

Of a kindred birth and tendency, 
though less articulate, are the exemp- 
tion laws, the stay laws, the appraisal 
laws, the bank suspension laws, and the 
repudiation laws of some of our west- 
ern states. All are the incoherent 
stammerings of a principle as yet but 
imperfectly developed. But when a 
truth has even thus far wreaked itself 
upon expression, there is no power on 
the earth, or in the waters under the 
earth, to resist its supremacy. It will 
agitate, it will struggle, it will writhe, 
but it will have utterance. It may suc- 
cumb for a season, but it will not be 
cheated of a single fraction or tithing of 
the empire over the heart and mind of 
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man. We look for the time, and that 
soon, when the political parties shall 
divide upon the expediency, if not the 
constitutionality of protecting contracts 
sy law, and when the present offices of 
the judiciary shall in this particular be 
very seriously restricted. 

These influences, seriously as they 
are operating, are but the parents of the 
giant brood of tendencies which are ef- 
fecting the overthrow of the ancient 
dignities and eminence of the legal 
profession. The instinct of individual 
independence is fatal to any precarious, 
or what in this case is nearly synony- 
mous, to any extensive system of com- 
mercial credits. An independent man 
cannot be bound by an obligation to his 
neighbor. The moment he becomes 
bound his independence forsakes him. 
He will, therefore, avoid receiving a cre- 
dit which he cannot be sure to cancel 
before it becomes abond. Neither will 
he give a credit which he thinks may 
cripple his independence by being dis- 
honored. He will not trust to an un- 
faithful or a stupid man what he cannot 
afford to lose. Justin proportion, then, 
as the doctrine of individuality obtains, 
will commercial credit be based upon 
the combined honesty and sagacity of 
the borrowers. When these two con- 
ditions of a mercantile transaction are 
guaranteed, the creditor seldom has oc- 
casion for legal protection or assist- 
ance. 7 

True, a long time must elapse before 
the condition we have suppesed will be 
realized. True, we have somewhat 
anticipated the results with which we 
believe the future to be freighted. But 
we have magnified existing tendencies 
only that they may be more clearly 
seen. All their proportions are pre- 
served, and we have the firmest convic- 
tion that time will prove that we have 
anticipated, not imagined, the fruits of 
their maturity. Nor does this maturi- 
ty appear to be very remote. We ne- 
ver knew a single truth satisfied to share 
its empire with error. Truth never 
comprofmises with any antagonist. It 
may be delayed in receiving investiture 
for a season, but it is never quiet until 
it has vindicated its entire and absolute 
supremacy. 

There is another aspect of this sub- 
ject which deserves to be contemplated 
before we dismiss it; we refer to the 
depreciated dignity of the Bar in Ame- 
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rica. Sustained by no special privileges 
or rewards, accessible to every class of 
society, every order of talent, and every 
degree of ignorance, the ancient dignity 
of their vocation has almost entirely 
abandoned it. It has degenerated from 
a liberal art to a trade. Its professors, 
from artists, have become artizans; 
from scholars, they have degenerated 
to clerks. They no longer sustain the 
honorable eminence of the Roman pa- 
tron, the protector and defender of their 
polital inferiors, from whom they may 
command both services and homage. 
They are no longer looked up to as ne- 
cessary mediators between their clients 
and oppression; but are rather, them- 
selves, the dependants than the patrons 
of the public. 

We are far, however, from deploring 
this change in the social position of the 
legal profession, for we think we dis- 
cern in it the evidence of great moral 
advancement. It is the natural and in- 
evitable result of the individualization 
of our people. Thereby we know that 
we no longer enjoy our liberties at the 
discretion of others. No haughty pro- 
consul, the proxy of a despot, armed 
with the double licentiousness of unre- 
strained authority and unbridled appe- 
tites, can now impoverish our provin- 
cial cities, riot upon our substance, and 
violate our most sacred sentiments and 
rights. Every man’s love of his own 
rights with us, makes him respect the: 
rights of others ; and we have no Cice- 
ro or Hortensius at our bar, because 
we have no Verres, or Cataline, or Mes- 
sala in authority. His professional ta- 
lents can never distinguish or dignify 
the social position of the lawyer, in a 
society where the people are denied no 
important rights. His rank is elevated 
as the social condition of the people is 
depressed, other things being equal.— 
The few occasions for judicial aid and 
protection are of such trifling interest 
to the great body of the public, that the 
advocate awakens but little anxiety 
about the result of his efforts, save in 
the breast of his own client. His func- 
tion, too, has been so’ modified by the 
progress of free legislation, that a large 
and comprehensive mind is narrowed 
and hampered by engaging in the work. 
For the service that is now mainly re- 
quired of the lawyer, no special pre- 
paratory education is essential which is 
not equally essential to the merchant, 
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save the direct study of the law itself 
No forensic or intellectual training is 
thought to be at all indispensable to suc- 
cess. Of course, then, the supply will 
be here as elsewhere, proportioned to 
the demand. 

We have thus, very briefly, and, we 
regret to add, very imperfectly, stated 
the principal causes of the decline of 
the legal profession in this country ; 
first, the tendency of popular sympa- 
thy, and of legislation to enlarge the 
responsibility of the individual, and to 
leave every man, as far as possible, the 
subject of his own discretion; and se- 
condly, and in consequence of the sur- 


render of its functions by first to second ` 


rate men. 

We are anxious to be understood as 
indicating a tendency, not a result 
wholly accomplished. As this process 
of individualization is only in its early 
developement, of course, its conse- 
quences are not yet to be realized. We 
are fully aware that there is yet among 
us a most unnatural amount of litiga- 
tion—that improvident credits still con- 
tinue to distinguish the folly of Ameri- 
can tradesmen—that our judicial tri- 
bunals are clogged with excess of busi- 
ness ; but we insist, on the other hand, 
that there has been, fur twenty years, 
and continues to be, a constant dispo- 
sition to war upon the legal profession, 
as a class preying upon the public 
through a useless and impostrous mys- 
tery. That the profession is not ade- 
quately paid for the labor and respon- 
sibility it has to sustain. That its pro- 
fits are diminishing year by year; and 
that, if the theory upon which our go- 
vernment is based be a correct one, and 
the tone of our legislation be healthy, 
and is to be permanent, the mediation of 
the lawyer must fall into comparative 
disuse, or undergo an entire change as 
to the character and value of his ser- 
vice. There will always be abundant 
occasion in this world, we presume, for 
judicious advisers, and in that capacity 
they may constitute a professional or- 
der; but we do not believe that the 
rights of men are forever to struggle 
with all the inexplicable absurdity with 
which the combined ingenuity of states- 
men, of judges and lawyers, have incum- 
bered them, and which have, for so 
many centuries, made a market for the 
first talent and most vigorous industry 
of the ablest men. In a government 
dike ours, which professes to act singly 
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to the greatest happiness of all, we be- 
lieve we shall some day find out a way 
of simplifying our relations with our 
neighbors to that degree, that good 
sense and honesty combined, will be 
all that will be requisite in most of the 
differences between men, to decide 
righteously upon them ; that no ten or 
twenty years’ study of formulas and 
arbitrary precedents will be necessary 
to establish a man’s obligation to pay for 
acow which he has bought, or for the 
use of a house which he has rented. 

We are unwilling to leave this sub- 
ject without a single word to those 
who, if our view be correct, are most 
concerned with its bearing. We refer 
to the young candidates for the bar. It 
is for them to consider whether the 
prospects of the legal profession are 
equal to their hopes. Lawyers have, 
for so long a period of the world’s his- 
tory, been distinguished with the highest 
public trusts, enjoyed the most exalted 
honors, and possessed the most distin- 
guished ability, that it is almost impos- 
sible to convince a careless observer 
that these results are not incident to 
the vocation. Tempted by the hope 
of such rewards, hundreds abandon a 
more fitting vocation for a chance in the 
game which has yielded such extraor- 
dinary success. But, for the reasons 
we have stated, we submit that this is 
a delusion, and is fast becoming a snare, 
and that, before the student of to-day 
shall have lived to reach the elevation 
where his expected honors grow, the 
tree will be found nearly barren. 

Add to this, that in no other literary 
profession, perhaps, is there so much 
fruitless study necessary for success. 
The lawyer’s toil and research—and we 
speak of those labors which are necessa- 
rily professional—are not the acquisition 
of a science, the mastery of any great 
phenomenon of nature, the development 
of some new power, by which the 
whole mind of the human race is to be 
moved forward, and the comforts of 
men are to be multiplied. His brain 


‘does not weary with argument to estab- 


lish great truths, which, when estab- 
lished, materially increase the wisdom 
of mankind. It is scarcely too much 
to say, that the great mass of his pure 
law learning, might be erased from his 
mind, without materially impairing his 
interest as a companion, or his useful- 
ness and value as a citizen; and yet 
we are well satisfied that the members 
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of no other literary profession undergo 
the same amount of severe intellectual 
labor, as the same number of lawyers. 
It is not the business of the lawyer to 
seek or to maintain abstract right. He 
is to read an arbitrary, and, to him, im- 
mutable, law, and apply it to the case 
which is submitted to him. He has 
nothing to do with the right, but with 
the law, and when he finds what he es- 
teems to be the law of his case, to main- 
tain his position. To learn his law, 
and sustain his interpretation of it, he 
does not explore the vast domain of 
morals and of knowledge, to learn what 
is just and true, but he burrows through 
five or ten thousand volumes of reports, 
to find what had been the opinion of 
judges, from one to a thousand years 
before him, in kindred cases. <A pre- 
vious julzment, which in any other art 
or science is nothing more than a pre- 
sumption, concludes him. He lays 
down his weapon without having made 
a single conquest over error, or a single 
acquisition, except for the profit of the 
John Doe, whom he happens to rep- 
resent. 

We speak in the common interest of 
the public, when we say, that tiis is 
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too serious a loss of intellectual service 
to be submitted to patiently. ~ The 
same degree of labor and of capacity, 
which is necessary to make a distin- 
guished lawyer, would achieve a world- 
wide reputation, if bestowed upon any 
of the natural sciences or useful arts. 
The preliminary study and thought 
which are necessary to qualify a young 
lawyer respectably to hold his first 
brief, would suffice to master the learn- 
ing of almost any of the practical sci- 
ences, and then he would have the best 
of his mature life to widen its circle. 
His labors, too, would then be sustained 
by the consciousness that he was en- 
larging the sphere of human intelli- 
gence; that his industry, and perhaps 
his name, would go down to posterity, 
associated with the causes or the in- 
struments of some of its most substan- 
tial enjoyments. 

If parents, and the friends, whose 
duty it is to direct the education of our 
young men, would properly consider 
these things, we are persuaded they 
would spare themselves and their 
charges much of the mortification and 
anxiety, which always pursue defeated 
hopes. 


MYSTERY. 


BY R. S. S$. ANDROS. 


Whuattuer? oh, whither? 
The world without is desolate, 
Within Hope's watch-fires wane 35 
Yet ruled by some resistless fate, 
< The Soul bears on, and all in vain 
Repeats the oit-repeated strain— 
Whither ? oh, whither ? 


Whither ? oh, whither? 


Thick shadows gather round like night, 


And Life’s chords are broke in twain 5 
Earth sinks a spectre from the sight, 
And, still borne on, the Soul in vain 
Repeats the oft-repeated strain— 
Whither? oh, whither ? 


Whither ? oh, whither? 
The sun grows dim with years untold, 
And dull with age Night's starry train, 
Their wings the weary Angels fold, 
And still the Soul, borne on, in vain 
Ropeats the oft-repeated strain— 
Whither? oh, whither ? 
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CHAPTER I. 


FIRST GOING TO SEA. 


Tue war of 1812 found the writer of 
this narrative, then lacking several 
years of the age of manhood, dependent 
on his own exertions for support, but 
without employment and destitute of 
resources. Residing in a maritime 
town, the commerce of which the war 
had suspended, he beheld its merchants 
converting their heretofore peaceful 
vessels into privateers, and one after 
another of his youthful companions for- 
saking their quict occupations, and em- 
barking in privateers, with a hope of 
gain. With no great predilection for 
a sea life, and with a frame unusually 
small and feeble, he could yet perceive 
no chance in the general stagnation of 
all the arts of peace, of gaining a sub- 
sistence, unless a chance should offer 
of a situation on board a privateer adapt- 
ed to his physical capacity. This was 
not easy to obtain, for the light berths 
were generally eagerly grasped at by 
relatives and friends of the owners and 
officers, termed by sailors “ ship’s cou- 
sins,” and of this kind of patronage he 
was deficient. 

At last, however, a chance presented 
itselt. A quondam merchant ship was 
being fitted into a privateer, and the 
surgeon offered me a situation as his as- 
sistant—although my only qualification 
for this office was a slight knowledge 
of the composition of medicine; but, 
as the event proved, this was sufficient ; 
for the surgeon had no opportunity of 
displaying his skill, nor I of my dispo- 
sition to assist him, during the cruise. 
Our ship was a good one, and in excel- 
lent condition for the business in which 
she was about to be engaged; her ar- 
mament was effective, being sixteen 
long six-pounders, and her crew, num- 
bering, all told, one hundred and forty, 
were for the most part good seamen 


and able-bodied men. The officers 
were selected for their knowledge of 
seamanship, or for their reputed bra- 
very. 

Thus manned and equipped, we set 
sail from our port about the middle of 
September, 1812. with favoring gales, 
and buoyant spirits—making our course 
to the southward, being destined to 
cruise near to the coast of Brazil. We 
had been at sea about twenty days, and 
had seen no sail since we lett the Ame- 
rican coast, when, one morning about 
10 o’clock, the word was passed from 
the foretop of “ Sail, O!” All hands were 
called, and all sail was set upon our 
ship, and we stood toward the strange 
vessel, which our lieutenant, who had 
gone to the mast-head with his spy- 
glass, reported to be a brig, standing to 
the north-eastward. All was now ex- 
citement, and the men were contem- 
plating the chance of a prize, and cal- 
culating their share of the prize-money. 
The guns were well seen to, and were 
double-shotted ; matches were lighted ; 
the gunner and his assistants were in 
the powder magazine ; the men at their 
quarters, and every thing on board pre- 
sented a most warlike aspect. My post 
was with the surgeon in the wardroom, 
which we used for a cock-pit; and after 
having taken from the medicine-chest 
several rolls of bandages and sticking- 
plasters, together with the tourniquet 
and amputating instruments, and placed 
them ready for use, I went on deck to 
view the progress of the chase. 

It was now about 1 o'clock, and the 
brig could be distinctly seen from our 
deck ; but the wind was light, and she 
was far off. She was evidently an 
English vessel, as those said who were 


judges of the matter, and a merchant- 


man, deeply laden. Our ship had 
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English colors flying, but the brig dis- 
played none; our officers had on Eng- 
lish uniforms, and our marines were 
dressed in red coats. The captain 
gave the word to“ man the sweeps,” 
and all hands turned to, with a will to 
propel our ship toward the object of 
our anticipated capture. 

We now gained upon her fast, and 
at 5, P. M., she displayed English co- 
lors. We could see that she had seve- 
ral guns on a side, but that her crew 
were not very numerous. In about 
two hours more we were within hail- 
ing distance, and ordered her to heave 
to, but her captain did not choose to 
comply with this order; we accord- 
ingly threw a shot across her forefoot, 
which the spunky Briton returned 
without any ceremony. We now gave 
him a general discharge from our bat- 
tery; but he was determined to die 
game, and returned it; but it was no 
equal match, and in about four minutes 
he was completely silenced. We then 
ordered him to send his boat on board 
us, which order he promptly complied 
with this time. She proved to be from 
Pernambuco bound for London, with a 
valuable cargo of cotton, sugar and dye- 
woods, and her officers were ignorant 
that war existed between the United 
States and Great Britain. We remov- 
ed her crew into our own vessel, and 
sent her home in charge of a prize- 
master and seven men, where she ar- 
rived in safety. 

This capture put new life and ani- 
mation into our crew, and all our 
thoughts and conversation were of 
prizes and fortunes to be made upon 
the ocean. I shared in the general 
joy, yet I could not but look with pity 
upon the captain of the brig, who ap- 
peared to bea very worthy man, and 
who said that he was ruined by our good 
success, as he had all his worldly pro- 
perty in the vessel which was now on 
its way to the United States. As for 
the crew, they appeared to care no- 
thing about their capture. They were 
not English, and felt no allegiance to 
Great Britain, and they were well 
treated on board our ship, as our cap- 
tain would not permit them to be plun- 
dered of the most trifling article, and 
several of them wished to enlist among 
our crew ; but this was not permitted. 

Three days after this, we fell in with 
and captured another brig. We chased 
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her several hours, and came up with 
her about 7 o'clock, P. M:, gave her 
a shot, but she did not regard it; then 
gave her the first division of guns, when 
she immediately hove to. We sent a 
boat with a lieutenant on board her, 
and the crew were found to be in such 
a state of beastly intoxication, that they 
were obliged to throw them down into 
our boat. The master was the only 
sober man on board. We got this 
drunken gang on board as well as we 
could, and the mate crawled along and 
sat down on one of our gun-carriages. 
This man did not comprehend that he 
was a prisoner, but assured some of 
our men that if he had taken them, 
he would treat them well; but when 
the intoxicating fumes passed off, he 
found that the saddle was on the other 
horse. This brig proved to be from 
Bahia, with a cargo of one thousand 
bales of cotton, mounting 10 guns, and 
having a crew of 18 men, and they, too, 
were ignorant of the war. We man- 
ned her out, and despatched her for the 
United States, where she arrived in 
safety. 

We had now the crews of both the 
brigs on board, but our captain promis- 
ed to release them whenever he had 
an opportunity ; and this soon occur- 
red; for, about a week after, we fell in 
with a Portuguese schooner, bound 
from Lisbon for New-York, when he 
released them all, and gave them bread 
and beef enough to subsist them until 
the schooner should arrive in port. 

This was a very common proceeding 
on board privateers, as it required some 
of their men to guard the prisoners, and 
thus weakened the effective strength of 
the crew, and our object was merchan- 
dise rather than men ; but the English 
acted on a different policy. They took 
care to retain all the prisoners they cap- 
tured—knowing that they thus weak- 
ened the naval force of their enemy. It 
was for this reason that they had so 
many more prisoners at the close of the 
war than the Americans had. 

About the middle of October, when 
we were cruising along leisurely, pro- 


‘ pelled by the light winds of the north- 


east trades, one beautiful moonlight 
night we descried a sail far off toward 
the eastern horizon. All hands were 
piped to make sail, and we tacked, and 
stood for the stranger. All hands were 
beat to quarters, and our ship. put in 
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warlike array. Presently we disco- 


vered her to be a ship, and an armed 
one, and, to appearance, of a very su- 
perior force to us, and we accordingly 
tacked again to the westward, and put 
all sail on our ship—being as eager now 
to shun acquaintance, as we had, a lit- 
tle while before, been to court it. The 
stranger was coming up with us, appa- 
rently without an effort, with nothing 
flying above his top-sails ; while we had 
top-gallant sails and studding-sails set 
below and aloft. The nearer she ap- 
proached, the larger she loomed, and 
we all came to the conclusion that she 
was a frigate, and that we could not 
much longer elude her ; our only hope 
was, that she was an American. But 
we had made up our minds that our 
cruise was up, and the men deserted 
their quarters, and went below to pack 
up their bags and prepare for their 
transportation on board the frigate. In 
about two hours from the time we first 
espied her, she was up with us, and 
the discharge of a musket from her 
fore-castle soon brought us to. Then 
the usual inquiry was made from her 
—‘¢ What ship’s that?” and, on our 
reply, the same voice immediately 
called out “‘ How do you do, Captain 
W.?” We now recognised our sup- 
posed frigate as a large privateer ship 
belonging to our own port. She was 
a third part larger than we were, and of 
more force, and was remarkable for her 
speed, as in many trials she was never 
beaten. Right glad were we all at 
this meeting on the ocean; and our 
own crew were particularly glad that 
we had found a friend where we ex- 
pected a foe. Our captain went on 
board of her, and remained a couple of 
hours. When he returned, we parted 
company, and each ship wended its 
way again on its own course. 

Half of the time allotted for our 
cruise had now expired, and our water 
grew short, and the little stock of veg- 
etables which we brought from port, 
had been long since expended ; so our 
captain resolved to put into one of the 
Cape de Verd islands, to replenish our 
water, and to lay in a fresh stock of 
vegetable provisions. We made sail, 
therefore, in the direction of these isl- 
ands; and on the Ist day of November 
we made the Isle of Sal, and in a few 
hours after Bonavista. Cruising along, 
we made the Isle of May the next 
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morning, and in the afternoon we came 
vo anchor in the Bay of Porto Praya, in 
the Island of St. Jago, the principal 
one of the group. Our lieutenant went 
on shore in the cutter, and obtained 
permission from the authorities to fill 
our water-casks. Accordingly, all hands 
were busy the next morning in getting 
our empty casks on shore, and filling 
them at a spring, which was situa- 
ted back of the town, in a valley. It 
was no easy task to get our casks to 
and from the shore, on account of the 
surf or rollers which beat upon the 
beach, frequently capsizing our boats, 
and causing the men to strike out be- 
yond the surf for safety. 

These islands belong to the Portu- 
guese, and are inhabited principally by 
negroes. The soil yields many kinds 
of vegetables, almost spontaneously ; 
for what little culture we saw, scarcely 
deserved the name. Here we obtained 
the most delicious oranges, bananas, 
and sour-sops, in exchange for old 
clothes, which appeared to be the only 
kind of currency in demand with the 
inhabitants. Pigs, fowls, goats, and 
cassava root, were procured for the 
ship’s use. This last article is about the 
size and appearance of a potato, and 
from it is made arrow-root and tapioca. 
It is poisonous in its raw state, but boil- 
ing extracts its poisonous principle, and 
it then becomes a very innocent and 
nutricious food. Our sailors, likewise, 
procured quite a stock of monkeys, - 
which are numerous on this island, and 
some birds of the parrot race. 

The town was of inconsiderable size, 
and the houses were of a mean and low 
construction. It was situated on a hill, 
and the watering-place, as I have said, 
was back of it, in the valley. Here, 
all the water for the use of the town 
was procured ; and in this valley were 
the gardens ;.and paths led down the 
hill from the town tothem. Jackasses 
were continually going up and down 


these paths, laden with water or vege- 


tables, or going to procure them. 

The inhabitants appeared to be very 
poor, and sadly deficient of clothing, 
which caused our second-hand clothes 
to be of more value to them than mo- 
ney. It was no uncommon sight, to see 
a man with the uniform coat of an offi- 
cer, large rents, in which betrayed the 
absence of a shirt, a gold-laced chapeau- 
de-bras, and military small clothes, 
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while the legs and feet were as bare as 
the hand of dame Nature fashioned 
them. The officer who boarded us, 
when we arrived in the bay, was one of 
the originals of this picture; and he 
strutted about our deck in his bare feet, 
a negro holding an umbrella to shade 
his sooty face, with as much self-com- 
placency, as any full-rigged dandy on 
the pavé of the city. 

There was a battery at the entrance 
of the bay; its exterior was imposing, 
and I know nothing of its condition 
from my own observation, but it 
was the subject of a good deal of 
merriment among our crew. One of 
their galley stories was, that our cap- 
tain offered to salute the town, provided 
the salute would be returned ; and that 
the governor declined, because his car- 
riages were so rotten that he was fear- 
ful of dismantling his guns; this catas- 
trophe having happened to sevaral, the 
last time they were discharged. I one 
day witnessed the parade of the guard ; 
and the sight would have called into 
use the pencil of Cruikshank, had he 
witnessed it; for there is no portion of 
hyperbole in saying, that there was not 
a single serviceable musket, nor a com- 
plete suit of clothing in the whole 
squad, from commander downward. 

In three days we had completed our 
watering; and on the fourth, we set 
sail from Porto Praya, with our decks 
full of pigs and goats, and our taffrail 
strung with bananas, and each mess re- 
inforced with at least one monkey ; and 
for all these, I believe, not. a single dol- 
lar in money had been paid; its place 
being supplied with old clothes .and 
ship’s stores. We now headed for the 
coast of Brazil; and we saw nothing 
but the wide expanse of sky and ocean, 
for fifteen days, when we spoke a Por- 
tuguese brig from Lisbon, bound to Per- 
nambuco, with a cargo of salt and wine ; 
and the next day we spoke another 
brig, for the same destination. On the 
2ist of November, two hours after 
midnight, we were aroused by the cry 
of ‘All hands ahoy” and on gaining 
the deck, we found that a sail was in 
sight on our weather-bow, standing to 
the south and westward. At half past 
2, we tacked ship, and got to the wind- 
ward of her, and gave chase. The 
stranger soon evinced no very great re- 
luctance to a meeting, for in an hour or 
two, although we did not gain much 
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upon her, she hauled up to the wind, 
and stood for us, having Spanish colors 
displayed. We perceived that she was 
a large and warlike looking ship, much 
superior to us in size, and showing a 
battery of more than 20 guns; but the 
general opinion forward of the cabin 
was, that she was an armed merchant- 
vessel, and that her crew did not cor- 
respond with her great size and her 
superior armament. The sailors and 
petty officers were ripe for a conflict, 
anticipating, with much certainty, her 
speedy capture, and indulging in golden 
anticipations of a rich prize. At 6 
A. M., we were near enough to throw 
a shot across her, but she did not heed 
it. We then discharged a gun directly 
into her, when she hauled down her 
Spanish flag and run up the English 
one. Wethen gave her a broadside, 
which she was not slow in returning, 
and the conflict went on with rapidity ; 
but our distance was such that not many 
of her shot came on board of us. Our 
guns were sixes a.d long aines; hers 
were evidently of a larger calibre, but 
being short ones, they did not throw 
the shot so far as ours. One of her 
shot struck our mizen-mast, and more 
than half cut it off; another carried 
away our spanker-boom, and some 
of our other spars were wounded, 
and some of ourrunningand standing rig- 
ging shot away ; but nota man was hurt. 

We could see that our shot was do- 
ing execution on the enemy, but to 
what extent we knew not. Our men 
were anxious for a closer conflict; but 
he whose right it was to command, did 
not order it. So we battered away in 
this manner for two good hours and a 
quarter, when the command came to 
cease firing. When we ceased, the 
enemy ceased also. Refreshments 
were now served out to our crew, and 
the general expectation was, that we 
should now run down to her, give her 
a broadside, and board her; end our 
men were ripe for it. 

Here we lay, looking at each other, 
and doing nothing in the fighting line 
for nearly an hour, when the enemy 
made sail to the south, we following the 
example ; and the English vessel occa- 
sionally firing a few shots at us. Short- 
ly after we tacked to the northward, 
and he did the same; but we outsailed 
him, and his shot did not reach us; and 
in a little while he wore ship and left us. 
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In this action, which to us was blood- 
less, we expended 350 shot, and nearly 
as many cartridges. 

Our captain was a gentleman and a 
worthy man, and I believe that he was 
a brave one; but his judgment did not 
square with the opinion of the crew; 
they believed we could have taken this 
ship with ease, by going alongside of 
her; but he thought that the risk was 
too great tobe attempted. I was, near- 
ly two years after, able to ascertain, 
that the former opinion was the correct 
one, as I fell in company with one who 
was on board of her at the time, and 
from him learned that she had a crew 
of only about forty men and boys; and 
that, at the time we ceased firing, they 
had deserted their quarters and gone 
below, and were only prevailed upon to 
man the guns again by oar failing to lay 
alongside her. She was a valuable 
ship, belonging to Liverpool, and was 
bound for one of the Brazilian ports. 

This untoward event had a material 
influence on the remainder of our 
cruise; it threw a chilling blight over 
the golden harvest which, up to this 
time, we had expected to reap. Con- 
fidence was gone—exertions were slack- 
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ened, and the end of the cruise was 
looked to with impatience. Matters 
were not improved when, three days 
after, we saw a brig, which those for- 
ward of the cabin supposed,to be a mer- 
chant one, but which those aft pro- 
nounced a man-of-war. We ran from 
her, and out-sailed her. The word 
was now homeward—and toward hume 
we sailed. We experienced ¢gmpes- 
tuous weather as we approached the 
American coast ; and we saw several 
sails on our passage home, but we 
spoke nothing beside an American ship 
and a Spanish schooner. On the 7th 
of January, 1813, we arrived at Ports- 
mouth, in New-Hampshire, and here 
our captain left us. 

While at Portsmouth, we had the 
misfortune to lose two men by the cap- 
sizing of a boat, while ettempting to 
weigh one of our anchors, and our ship 
drifted ashore, on to a sand beach, on 
the eastern side of the river. We got 
her off, however, with but little trou- 
ble, and she sustained no material in- 
jury. In a few days we left Ports- 
mouth, and proceeded to our own port, 
and all hands were discharged. 


CHAPTER II. 


e 
GO TO SEA AGAIN THE SECOND AND THIRD TIME. 


My four months experience in priva- 
teering had satisfied me that this voca- 
tion did not accord with my inclination, 
so I staid on shore a few months, seek- 
ing some other employment; but none 
presented itself, and I was obliged, 
therefore, to look again for a chance in 
a privateer, as a means of present sub- 
sistence. There was a schooner fitting 
out, the owners of which offered me 
a berth, and I accepted it. She was an 
anomaly in naval architecture, being 
a long, low, narrow, and sharp craft; and 
her bottom, from stem to stern, being 
formed on the model of a wedge. Her 
masts were tall, taunt, and reedy, and 
had a most roguish rake toward her 
stern. Her sails, too, corresponded 
with her masts, and had a wicked and 
plundering look. The current saying 
of the time was, that she was built to 
suit a mainsail which had belonged to 


a schooner, called the Growler; and 
which the owners of our vessel had fit- 
ted out about the same time. Be this, 
however, as it may, and whoever was 
the erratic genius that conceived the 
model of our schooner, she was the 
most comical piece of whimsicality, 
that the wild fancy of man ever hit 
upon. | . 

She was first named “ The Grumb- 
ler,” and if she was not herself faithful 
to her name. she was the cause of a 
great deal of grumbling in others. The 
carpenters grumbled at building such a 
shapeless craft—the sail-maker grumb- 
led at the old mainsail—the owners 
grumbled about the expense of building 
her—and the officers grumbled, be- 
cause there could be found but a few 
men who were reckless enough to risk 
their lives in her; and the few who, 
under the influence of strong potations 
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of whiskey, which was liberally dealt 
out to all candidates for the honor of 
sea-martyrdom, made the desperaté re- 
solution of seeking it on board of the 
gallant Grumbler, they, too, grumbled, 
not so much at the quantity, as at the 
villainous bad flavor of the whiskey. 

The whiskey was not all potent in 
this case, for men were scarce, and 
vessels were plenty—so after essaying 
to get a crew in our own port, we sailed 
away to Boston, hoping to complete one 
there. But it would not do, men were 
shy, and we gathered but a few, and 
we set out to return to our own port 
again, and on the way, we got upon a 
rock. The high tide floated us off 
again without a hole in our bottom, and 
with no injury, save a little copper 
knocked off, and this was soon re- 
placed. 

We now opened a rendezvous again, 
and at last, by the aid of the whiskey, 
and the free use of that description of 
rhetoric which the Irish call blarney, 
together with a few dollars advance to 
each, as bounty money, we gathered 
together about forty men and boys, and 
set sail on our cruise, on a bright and 
beautiful summer’s day. 

Our crew was altogether as whimsi- 
cal as our schooner. ‘They reminded 
me in all but numbers, of the descrip- 
tion a downeast skipper gave of the 
crew of his lumber coaster, viz.: ** An 
old man, a little boy, a ’tarnal fool, and 
a Frenchman.” Such a hatless, shoe- 
less, shirtless, graceless, unwashed, but 
not unwhipped set of ragamuffins, I 
believe never before indulged the gre- 
gariousness of their natures by congre- 
gating together. I had heard much of 
the picked crews of American priva- 
teers, and when I stood on the deck of 
the schooner, and surveyed the motley 
group around me, I could not but 
think, that we, too, had a picked crew, 
and that if the old gentleman, who has 
the charge of the fires in the nether 
regions had had the selection, he, too, 
would have picked just such another. 

On board this shapeless vessel, he- 
hold me, a simple and beardless youth, 
installed as captain’s clerk ; and because 
the clerk’s duties were likely to be, 
“like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween,” I was also purser to this mot- 
ley crew; and because these two 
were not of ‘ occupation sufficient,” 
our worthy captain had the goodness to 
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assign me, in the quarter bill, the post 
of sergeant of marines. 

I have said, that our schooner was at 
first called the Grumbler, but when 
our owners went to take out her pa- 
pers for the cruise, being probably tired 
of the grumbling that she had occa- 
sioned, they registered her as “ The 
Frolic.” 

Our harbor, then, astern, we bound- 
ed merrily over the blue waters, skim- 
ming like a sea-mew the light curling 
waves, and wending our way to the east- 
ward toward the British fishing grounds, 
to fish for a few straggling and quiet mer- 
chant vessels, which might chance to 
be bound on their way to Halifax or 
Pictou, and which had committed the, 
to us, unpardonable sin of being man- 
ned by an English crew, of sailing un- 
der English colors, and of being owned 
by British subjects. 

We were bounding, then, I say, over 
the calm waters ; night had thrown its 
dusky curtain around us, when we 
made the right pleasant discovery, 
which many on shore had predicted 
while we were fitting out, that our 
little schooner, however she might 
dance blithely over a light sea, with 
light winds, lacked bearings, and had 
no power to keep up amid harsh waves 
and howling storms. 

We were going before the wind, with 
no square-sail set, save only our fore- 
topsail, ang that reefed, when the wind 
suddenly shifted a-head, and our poor, 
non-descript, wedge-like vessel, was set- 
tling down fast by the stern. I had re- 
tired to my sleeping bunk, my senses 
wrupt in forgetfulness, when I was 
awakened by a tumultuous noise on 
deck. My first thoughts were, that we 
had got aground; my second was, to 
spring on my feet; but whatever was 
the occasion of the racket, instinct 
prompted me to rush upon deck. I 
made a rapid transition from our ward- 
room through the hatchway, in almost 
a state of primeval nudity, and alighting 
on the lee-side of the deck, I found 
myself immersed to my waist in wa- 
ter. Ourcrew were all teetotal cold- 
water men, then, despite the whiskey. 

Our deck was in a wild confusion— 
every thing buoyant was afloat, sailing 
about in most admired disorder. Offi- 
cers were shouting; men running hither 
and thither, some cursing, and others 
trembling, but each one endeavoring to 
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do something to avert the catastrophe, 
we were so eminently threatened with. 
Notwithstanding my fright, I could 
not help being amused by the exhibition 
of the ruling passion, strong in dire ex- 
tremity, displayed by our surgeon. He 
had been fiddling, for he was a votary 
of Orpheus as well as of Esculapius, 
and had been a dancing-master, and he 
found his way on deck, fiddle in hand, 
quicker than he ever cut a pigeon-wing 
inhislife. The fiddle had cut adrift from 
the doctor, and was congregating with 
oakum wads, handspikes, boat’s oars, 
“ef id genus omne,” in the lee scup- 
pers. ‘Put on and batten down the 
hatches,” shouted the excited voice of 
the captain. “ Give me my fiddle,” cried 
the doctor. ‘Knock out the ports,” 
roared the sailing-master. * Save my 
fiddle,” moaned out Mr. Medico. * Look 
out for the booms,” uttered the stento- 
rian voice of the boatswain. * Look out 
for my fiddle,” said the shriller voice of 
the surgeon. At last, the hatches 
were secured, the bulwarks knocked 
away, the booms lashed together, and 
the fiddle restored to the doctor, with 


no other injury than its being pretty 


well water-soaken. The squall, lucki- 
ly, was of short duration—it was what 
the sailors called a white one; we 
made out to get the schooner again be- 
fore the wind, to dislodge the water 
from the deck, and to pump it out of 
the hold, and our submarine voyage 
was postponed for that time. We kept 
on our way, sorely against the wishes 
and opinion of all on board, except the 
captain ; he did not wish to appear 
craven, and he put on a show of confi- 
dence and resolution, which, I believe, 
his heart belied. No one went below 
again that night, but all were gathered 
together in groups about the deck, 
discussing the folly and temerity of 
the captain; at last we came to the 
_ determination, and went aft in a body, 

and told him we could proceed 
no further on the cruise. He caused 
us all to sign a paper, by which we 
agreed to pay back to the owners the 
bounty money we had received; this 
done, he gave his orders to put about, 
whieh were executed with alacrity, 
and we run the ill-fated schooner into 
port again the next day, after a hard 
chase by an English frigate, and cast an- 
chor opposite to the ship-yard, in which 
she had beer a few weeks beiure built. 
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Our fate, in our comical little vessel, 
having well nigh proved ¢tragical, our 
Owners caused a railway to be con- 
structed, the first ever invented for a 
like purpose; and had her hauled up 
again on to the same stocks from which 
she had been a short time previously 
launched. Ier wedge-like bottom was 
entirely remodelled, and from her new 
construction, if she did not so well pro- 
mise to come up with an enemy, she 
was far more likely to keep up herself. 
When she was again launched, a ren- 
dezvous was opened for the purpose of 
shipping a crew, as most of our officers 
and crew were satisfied with their short 
cruise, and had scattered again in va- 
rious directions. 

As for myself, my worldly prospects 
had not improved ; my heart was heavy, 
and my pockets were light: and it mat- 
tered but little to me where I went, or 
how; so with little care, as to the con- 
sequences, I enlisted again in the 
schooner, in my old capacity. 

Our new captain was a short, dap- 
per, agile little fellow, smart withal, 
and capable, a good sailor, brave asa lion, 
good-natured, generally, and kind and 
attentive to those under his command. 

With this captain, a pretty good set 
of subordinate officers, and such a 
crew as we could pick up, numbering, 
all told, about fifty, we departed from 
port, and sailed to the eastward, being 
bound, as before, of the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. The first 
day out of port, we overhauled an 
American ship bound in, which our 
captain suspected was sailing under a 
British licence. He managed the thing 
very adroitly, passing ourselves off as 
an English privateer which had made 
some noise upon the coast; and he de- 
ceived the master of the ship, who 
produced his license. We accordingly 
put a prize-master on board, and the 
ship was, condemned as our prize by 
the Admiralty Court. Ina few days, 
being off Halifax, we captured a small 
schooner belonging to some port in 
Nova Scotia, and manned her out as a 
prize ; but she was retaken some days 
after. She was not, however, of much 
value. Proceeding eastward, over the 
Green Bank, or Bank Verd, as it is laid 
down on the chart, we cruized for 
some time off the island of St. Peters 
or Miquelon. This island was inhabit- 
ed by Frenchmen, who were mostly 
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fishermen ; and, as far as the eye could 
range on the ocean, might be seen 
their small vessels employed in fishing. 
These boats were of au unique appear- 
ance, and their sails being tanned to 
preserve them from the action of the 
perpetual fog of this coast, added to their 
aingularity. We at first made a great 
fluttering among these poor fellows, 
but in the course of a few days, finding 
that we did not molest them, and that 
we honestly paid them for all we bought 
of them, their fear wore off, aud they 
became our very good friends. ‘They 
appeared to be a simple and unsophis- 
ticated race of mortals, but very poor. 
After cruising about here for some 
time, without making any captures, 
we at last fell in with a fleet of vessels, 
bound from England for Mirimachi and 
Pictou. They were under a strong 
convoy; but we dodged about until 
they became scattered, following them 
almost out of sight, till their near prox- 
imity to the \coast had rendered them 
careless; when we pounced in among 
them. We sometimes captured two 
or three a day ; but they were not worth 
manning out, being in ballast, going to 
obtain cargoes of lumber ; so, after ta- 
king out their crews, and what articles 
of value they had, we burned them. In 
this way, in the course of a few days, we 
captured and burnedsome ten oradozen, 
I have forgotten exactly how many ; and 
I have Jost my journal of this cruise. 
We one day ran in between two 
vessels ; the one to the windward was 
a ship, and that to leeward a brig; we 
threw a shot at the ship, and she hove 
to. We were preparing to take posses- 
sion of her, the boat was alongside, and 
the prize-master and crew in readiness 
to goon board. I had but just come 
up out of the cabin, where I had been 
writing the instructions to the prize- 
master, and was in the act of delivering 
them to him, when the brig to leeward 
opened a smart fire upon us. We got 
in our boat as quickly as possible, and 
run down to the brig; but she did not 
like our near approach, and fled. We 
were near an island, and there was a 
pretty deep harbor; for which she 
made. She succeeded in getting in, 
and they ran her on shore, and the 
crew deserted her and took to the 
bushes; the place being uninhabited. 
There was a bar, over which we did 


not dure to venture; so our captain 
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sent in our boat to destroy her. In 
the hurry of getting the boat in, at the 
beginning of the chase, she had been 
injured, so that she leaked badly ; but 
by incessant bailing the crew made out 
to reach the brig. The crew from the 
shore kept up an incessant fire of mus- 
ketry upon our men, but they loaded 
one of the brig’s guns with ball and 
langrage, and discharged it at them, 
and were not much annoyed after this. 
Our men cut a hole in her bottom, and 
then set fire toher. They hud hardly 
completed this service, when we has- 
tily recalled them, for we saw an arm- 
ed brig coming round a point of the 
harbor ; and we knew that we had got 
to run. for it. We took our men on 
board, letting the boat shift fur itself, 
and made all sail. Jt was late in the 
afternoon, and we were chased all 
night; but the next morning we had 
distanced the brig, so that she gave up 
the chase. 

This cruise did not prove profitable 
in gaining prize-money ; but it was a 
very pleasant one. The weather was, 
all the time, serene ; harmony existed 
on board, and we were, a great part of 
the time, either chasing or being chased, 
so that we were almost continually ex- 
cited with expectation of gain or fear 
of capture. At our leisure hours, we 
were engaged in fishing, and the fish 
were abundant and of good quality. 

We were victualed and provided only 
for a short cruise, and the time having 
expired, we put about, and proceeded 
on our way home, where we arrived 
without any material incident, and 
where we found that our trip, for all 
purposes of profit, might as well have 
terminated the first day out; as all the 
prize-money we derived was from the 
American ship, and she was not of 
much value. 

The season was now too far advanc- 
ed to try St. Peter’s fishing-ground 
again; and our new destination was | 
to the West Indies. Some of our offi- 
cers, and many of our crew now left 
us, and we had to procure new ones. 
This, with some repairs upon the 
schooner and taking in stores, detained 
us in port for severul weeks. Not suc- 
ceeding in getting as many men as we 
wanted, (for the inducements given to 
seamen in the United States service 
were greater than in private armed ves- 
sels, and the character of our schooner 
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was not very good withal,) we proceed- 
ed to Portsmouth with the vessel, for 
the purpose of completing our crew. 

Here, by dint of persuasions and po- 
tations, by ,words and whiskey, we 
made out to pick up our remaining com- 
plement of men, and to complete pretty 
much such a picked crew as I have de- 
scribed in the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Our complete complement, it may 
readily be judged, was not a very com- 
plete compliment to the character of 
American privateers. 

We had to scour the neighboring 
towns to procure some of our men, and 
one of our lieutenants and myself were 
despatched into the county of York, in 
the then District of Maine. Here we 
procured three Down-Easters, who 
received our bounty-money, and mount- 
ed our blue ribbon in their apologies 
for hats, but who contrived to elude our 
vigilance, and made off with the badges, 
and we never saw the varlets again. 
The winter of our worthy sub’s discon- 
tent was not made glorious summer by 
these sons of York; he was extremely 
vexed at the circumstance ; but for my- 
self, I liked the ride and the frolic, and 
Was in no great hurry to exchange this 
frolic on the land for our frolic on the 
water. 

During our stay at Portsmouth, the 
great fire occurred, by which a large 
portion of that flourishing town was 
consumed, and a blow inflicted upon its 
prosperity, from which, I believe, it has 
not yet recovered. Our schooner was 
moored in the river, near the town, but 
the officer in command found it neces- 
sary to remove her down to near the 
navy-yard, on account of the danger 
from the sparks and burning fragments 
which were flying in every direction. 
Several of our officers were on shore 
at the time, and ] happened to be among 
them, and we all endeavored to render 
all the assistance in our power to the 
suffering inhabitants. Our captain was 
particularly active and efficient, as were 
also the United States officers and sai- 
lors who were there. 
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There was there a privateer schooner, 
the Brutus, of Baltimore, on board of 
which a great many children and fe- 
males, who had been deprived of their 
homes by the flames, were conveyed ; 
and it was found necessary, in the 
course of the night, to remove her 
down the river; and many a heart was 
anxious for the fate of its loved ones, 
until it was discovered, the next morn- 
ing, that they were safe on board the 
Brutus. 

Having got together our crew, and 
made all proper arrangements, we set 
sail from Portsmouth on Christmas- 
day, A. D. 1813. The experience of 
the last cruise had proved to us that 
our vessel had improved in buoyancy, 
but not in speed. She was not a very 
crack sailer, however much we might 
crack on her. Her best play was be- 
fore the wind, which is not usually the 
case with clipper-built schooners. 

The day was near its close when we 
got under weigh, and dark clouds hun 
over the far-off blue hills ; but we had 
a favorable breeze, and, despite the in- 
experience and drunkenness of many 
of our men, we got out to sea without 
any accident. 

We had just cleared the point at 
Great Island, when we perceived a 
small, dark object in the water, lying 
directly in our track, and apparently 
awaiting our approach. On coming 
up with it, it proved to be a small boat 
of the kind which is commonly called 
adory. It contained a man who had 
come off alone from the eastern side of 
the river, and who was a deserter from 
the United States brig Rattlesnake, 
which was then in the harbor of Ports- 
mouth. He wished to enlist with us ; 
and, as he was a prime seaman, we 
were by no means very scrupulous as 
to the rights of “ Uncle Sam” in the 
case. He joined with us, and proved. 
to be one of ‘our most efficient men, 
but, withal, such a reckless, unprinci- 
pled rascal, that if he came to a peace- 
ful end, the gallows and the hangman 
have been defrauded of their due. 


(To be Continued.) - 
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MANUFACTURE OF WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND FLAX, AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN.* 


Since man was, by the Divine Jus- 
tice, condemned to provide for his own 
wants by his own labor, the chief oc- 
cupation of all the branches of the race 
has been to clothe and feed themselves. 
With the advancement of science and 
the developement of inventive genius, 
the taste for both food and raiment has 
become more refined, and the wants of 
civilized people more diversified. It 
may be said, that the food of the bulk of 
the people in all countries remains now 
nearly what it ever has been; but the 
supply has become greater in propor- 
tion to the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, according to the fertility of the 
soil, the industry of the people, and in 
the improvements in the instruments of 
labor. Governments have, in modern 
times, attempted, by means of parch- 
ment laws, to extract from a barren soil, 
an unintelligent people, with rude and 
primitive instruments, food, on terms 
as advantageous as an industrious peo- 
ple, with the aid of eminent science, 
can extract from a fertile soil. Under 
pretence of effecting this object, they 
have compelled consumers to forego all 
the benefits of a more favored region 
which commerce would confer on them. 
The effect has been greatly to retard 
the progress of the people of all coun- 
tries. In fact, it has been the avowed 
policy of many modern princes to pre- 
serve the statu quo, as that in which 
the people enjoy the greatest happiness. 
When we look upon the progress of 
the human race, from the rude ages to 
the present comparative high state of 
civilization, we become struck with the 
presumption that fixes upon any stage 
of advancement, as that beyond which 
it is not desirable to go; and to retard 
its progress, restrictions upon individual 
business, and prohibitions of intercourse, 
are rigidly administered. 

The clothing of the human race, 
from all ages down to the present mo- 
ment, has chiefly consisted of four ma- 
terials—two of animal and two of vege- 
table production. Of the first, silk has 
ever heen an article of luxury, but has 


entered, toa greater or less extent, in 
different ages and under different cir- 
cumstances, into the consumption of 
the people. The other animal produc- 
tion, wool, has formed by far the great- 
est basis of human clothing, in all coun- 
tries and ages. Of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, linen was anciently the most 
known in Europe; but cotton has, from 
time immemorial, formed the clothing 
of the people of India. The use and 
manufacture of those materials slowly 
found their way westward, impeded and 
retarded by oppressions and restrictions 
of all descriptions. The rapacity of 
rulers sought to introduce the manufac- 
ture of the different articles into their 
several domains, and then, by the grant 
of monopolies and barbarous restric- 
tions, smothered them at home, while 
they sought to prevent the art from 
leaving them for other countries. Al- 
though silk, from the earliest ages, com- 
posed the clothing of the inhabitants of 
Asia, and was known and used as an 
article of luxury long before the Chris- 
tian era, yet it was not until the sixth 
century, under the reign of Justinian, 
that it was introduced into Europe as a 
manufacture. <A few eggs, concealed 
in a vegetable stalk, were brought to 
Constantinople about the year 530, by 
two monks. The inanufacture spring- 
ing from this soon became * protected” 
by royal favor. Justinian and his vile 
consort amassed great wealth by the 
monopoly. At the end of that century 
silk was known in England, and Char- 
lemagne wore a linen shirt, a tunic of 
wool, with a silk border. The manu- 
facture of the article remained confined 
to Greece some six hundred years, and 
in the twelfth century was transterred, 
by force, to Palermo. Inthe fourteenth 
century it spread successively through 
the different countries of the south of 
Europe to Britain. Cotton was always 
the chief staple of India; and, down to 
this day, many of the most exquisite fa- 
brics of India cotton have in vain sought 
to be rivalled by the scientific machinery 
of Europe. The manufacture of wool 
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and linen was introduced into England 
gradually, by the Romans; and in most 
countries of Europe it has been spread- 
ing, to a greater or less extent, for two 
thousand years, exposed to legislative 
oppressions of all kinds, for the protec- 
tion of some more favored branch of in- 
dustry. 

Although the progress of manufac- 
tures in all the countries of Europe, 
was at all times exposed to the abuses 
growing out of the ‘mal-administration 
of the governments, it was not until the 
17th century, that the several nations 
commenced to make war, each on the 
prosperity of the other ; and recognized 
the mutual injuries thus inflicted, as a 
principle, under the name of “ protec- 
tion” to home industry. The great 
object of the labor of the human race, 
is to procure a sufficiency of food and 
raiment for all; and for each to obtain 
as much for as little labor as possible. 
Every sovereign of Europe saw the 
importance of having his own people 
possessed of these necessities to as 
great an extent as practicable ; and it 
was for this purpose, that, in 1148, the 
King of Sicily, having overrun the cities 
of Greece, compelled the silk weavers 
to go and live in Palermo, and there 
exercise their art; and they continued 
to flourish there, because the prosper- 
ity of the people of Sicily enabled them 
to buy the rich goods produced, at a re- 
munerative price. Gradually, in all 
countries, the first manufacturers be- 
came wealthy and influential, and ob- 
tained incorporate and special privi- 
leges. These were gradually consoli- 
dated into the protective system, by 
which ali the manufacturers of one 
nation were sought to be protected in a 
monopoly of the home market ; that is 
to say, the principle avowed was, as 
expressed by Daniel de Foe, the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, in his Weekly 
Review, 1708: 

“ That it is a national evil to have cloth- 
ing cheap from abroad, rather than to 
manufacture it dear at home.” 


The original desigu of labor thus 
came to be perverted. Instead of 
working to provide the greatest quan- 
tity of clothes on the best terms, to the 
whuie people, the whole design of gov- 
ernment was sought to be to compel the 
mass of people to buy only of certain per- 
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sons, at such rates as they chose to 
demand. The makers of these cloths 
therefore obtained great wealth, while 
the consumption of the goods was ma- 
terially retarded. <A free competition 
in the supply from all quarters, would 
naturally afford the greatest quantity to 
a people, on the cheapest terms, be- 
cause every country has some advan- 
tage peculiar to itself, which enables it 
to supply a greater quantity of a given 
article, for a certain amount of labor, 
than any other country. Where a mu- 
tual interchange of articles, thus pecu- 
larly situated, freely takes place, not 
only the greatest subdivision of labor, 
but the best application of the advan- 
tages of all climes and ‘ocalities, to the 
welfare of the whole human race, is 
brought about; and therefore, the 
greatest sum of happiness is obtained. 
Such a state of affairs eminently exists 
in the U. States, where perfect freedom 
of internal intercourse allows of the 
free application of the capital and skill 
of the whole country to the develop- 
ment of all its resources, wherever 
situ;ted. Were such a freedom of in- 
tercourse, in the present improved 
means of communication, to exist be- 
tween any two nations, their commer- 
cial and pecuniary interests would soon 
become so interwoven, that hostilities 
between them, from any cause, would 
be utterly impossible; as a conse- 
quence, princes and dynasties would 
soon cease to exist, because war, with 
all its paraphernalia, would no longer 
be at their command to sustain their 
absurd pretensions. In former ages of 
the world, when the means of inter- 
course was slow, and the transportation 
of goods from one country to another, 
was almost impossible, separate na- 
tions had nothing in common with each 
other, and a war was a matter of no im- 
portance, unless to those comparatively 
few, who were actually exposed to the 
ravages of a hostile host. Even the 
cotton manufacture of India, which is 
mentioned by the first Greek historian, 
five centuries before Christ, as having 
existed for an indefinite period, was 
known only as a curiosity to the Egyp- 
tians, at the time of the Christian era, 
five centuries after rumors of the 
“ wool-bearing trees” of India had 
spread among the Greeks; and it was 
not until the 12th century, that the 
manufacture was introduced into Italy. 
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We have stated that the silk culture 
was introduced into Constantinople in 
the year 530 ; but it was not until 1622, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, that 
_ some foreigners first made silk in Lon- 
don. It took 1100 years to carry the 
trade from the Levant to the North 
Sea. 

The manufacture in England did not 
prosper to any great extent, however, 
until in 1685, from 30,000 to 50,000 
Protestant silk weavers were driven 
thither, to seek refuge against the per- 
secutions of the Catholics, when Louis 
IV. revoked the edict of Nantz. Some 
15,000 of these immigrants settling in 
and near London, located, what is 
known as Spitalfields, and became the 
chief seat of the silk manufacture in 
England. This large accession of silk 
weavers did not injure those previously 
established, but producing a great de- 
cline in the money value of the articles 
made, enhanced the consumption to a 
degree that improved the business of 
all. It subsequently led, however, to 
jealousies between Great Britain aud 
France. Although England had re- 
ceived great benefit from those French 
who had arrived in London, te make 
silks for the English, yet she sought to 
prohibit those who remained in France 
from adding anything to that supply. 
These mutual jealousies between na- 
tions were engendered, or grew up of 
themselves spontaneously, when no 
great degree of mutual intercourse had 
previously existed; when, as yet, no 
large class of persons, in any one 
country, had become accustomed to 
depend upon another large class in 
another country for articles of necessi- 
ty. The manufacturers were the first 
to feel the effects of foreign competi- 
tion, and to complain of its injurious 
effects, before the people at large had 
learned to appreciate its benefits. As 
therefore, by royal favor, and govern- 
mental protection, the manufacturers 
were already an influential class, and 
the ruling powers naturally leaned 
upon them for support in times ot 
emergency, it became easy for that 
class to obtain, what they called protec- 
tion, at the expense of the people ; more 
especially as that it is always, in all 
countries, the active class, or those who 
have some special object in view, that 
obtain that which they seek at the ex- 
pense of the many who have no organ- 
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ized opposition to that systematic at- 
tack. England, under Charles and 
Cromwell, began those demonstrations 
of commercial hostility against other 
natious, which took the form of naviga- 
tion laws, prohibitions and restrictions 
on imports of all sorts, with bounties 
on exports. In 1687, these material 
injuries were established as a principle, 
by France. These examples were fol- 
lowed by all other uations of Europe— 
Austria towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. In Germany, from the 
earliest times, the revenues of petty 
princes, and lordly tyrants, were drawn 
from onerous taxes on commerce, 
rather, however, as a mode of oppres- 
sion, than with a view to “ protect” 
manufactures. In all the despotic 
countries, the general principle of rais- 
ing a revenue, has been to levy the 
highest duties on those articles most 
absolutely necessary to common use, 
and to the support of every individual ; 
and some of them, as: France, Spain, 
Naples, and Austria, have monopolized 
certain trades, as tobacco and salt, 
with a view to the profit. England 
has not done that, but has taxed every 
thing of necessary in use, excepting 
water. 

The general principle which has 
been acknowledged by all the powers 
in relation to protection, has been to 
prohibit those articles which they sup- 
pose most to compete with certain inte- 
rests at home, which it is intended to 
favor, but to allow of the free export of 
the products of national industry ; that 
is to say, to allow the citizens to sell, 
but not to receive any valuable thing in 
return. The policy of Turkey has 
been the reverse of this, but equally 
plausible. The idea which originally 
presented itself to the Sublime Porte 
was, that all the wealth of a nation 
must arise from the industry of its in- 
habitants. Hence, if all the proceeds 
of their industry was, by law, confined 
in the country, it must necessarily grow 
rich ; exports of Turkish produce were, 
therefore, strictly prohibited; on the 
same principle all the preduce of other 
nations brought into the country would 
in so far add to the wealth of the coun- 
try. Imports have, therefore, from the 
time of Solyman the Magnificent, to 
the present day, been admitted at a 
duty of three per cent. ad valorem. It, 
however, escaped the sagacity of the 
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Moslem, that other nations would not 
give away their goods, and to receive 
them argued, that something must be 
paid for them; and as the export of 
produce was prohibited, specie speedily 
vanished from circulation. Hence the 
law of prohibition gradually fell into 
disuse. The wisdom of the ‘christian 
governments erred as far on the other 
side. They permitted all produce to 
pass freely out, forgetting, that if their 
subjects sold, they must receive some- 
thing in return, and to prohibit returns 
was to impoverish the country. These 
mutual restrictions have tended in an 
eminent degree to check the consump- 
tion of manufactured goods, because 
they artificially enhanced their price ; 
that is to say, they added a new ingre- 
dient to the cust of certain articles, be- 
yond the natural ones of the expendi- 
ture of capital in its production, and 
the profits of manufacturers and sellers. 
In spite of all these restrictions, how- 
ever, the production and consumption 
during the present century, have been 
immensely greater than at any pre- 
vious period. of the world’s history. 
The increase in the production has been 
owing almost entirely to wonderful 
discoveries, and the advancement of 
science, in each branch of manufac- 
ture. 

Great Britain, in consequence of her 
commanding geographical position—si- 
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tuated as she is, centrally, surrounded 
by good harbors, in respect to all the 
large commercial cities of Europe—her 
vast mineral resources of coal and iron 
interstratified and conveniently disposed 
for cheap use and transit, and possess- 
ing an energetic, industrious, and en- 
terprizing people, naturally took the 
lead in manufacturing, and, isolated 
from the continent by seas, commanded 
by her own ships, she has hitherto es- 
caped those devastating invasions that 
have successively ravaged all the nations 
of Europe. Her industry has, there- 
fore, been undisturbed, and her produc- 
tive power has progressed the more ra- 
pidly, that the paralyzed industry of 
the continent has left the field entirely 
open to her enterprize. Under these 
circumstances she has been enabled, 
aided by great discoveries, and inven- 
tious in the arts, to maintain the supre- 
macy which has been threatened, but 
not seriously affected, during the last 
quarter of a century of profound peace. 
In tracing the leading events in her 
manufactures, we shall indicate the ge- 
neral progress. As an indication of the 
rapidity with which her manufactories 
have progressed, we annex an official 
decennial table of the quantities of the 
raw materials imported into the United 
Kingdom, and taken for consumption 
by her manufacturers— 


QUANTITY OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURES, TAKEN INTO CONSUMPTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN IN EACH YEAR OF EIGHT SUCCESSIVE PERIODS. 


Wool. Silk. 

Ibs. lbs, 
1790; cscs 3,245,352. ..... 1,253,445..... 
1800...... 8,615,284...... 8,167,335..... 
1810...... 10,936,224...... 1,796,106..... 
1820...... 10.043,746...... 2,641,866..... 
1830. ......32,313,059...... 4,318,181..... 
1836...... 60,366,415...... 5,533,445... 
1840...... 52,862,020..... 0 4,756,171..... 
1844...... 69,493,355...... 6,207,678..... 


We have, in these figures, the most 
extraordinary increase since the close 
of the war; and this has been owing to 
the almost total abolition of the protec- 
tive system as applied to manufactures. 
Woo. has always been the object of 
care to the British government. Upto 
1660, British-grown wool was allowed 
to be freely exported; in that year the 
export was prohibited, and remained so 
up to 1325—a period of 165 years. 
This measure grew out of the idea that 


Flax. Hemp. Cotton 
cwt. ewt. lbs. 
e201 eee gunes 592,306....- « 30,574,374 
e 416,120.22... 596,419....... 53,814,207 
e 511,970...... 955,890.. ..-. 126,018,487 
e 381,821...... 418,509...... 141,912,267 
- 944,096...... 5906,771...... 255,426,476 
- 1,511,438 .... ..567,892..., ..363,684,232 
-1,338,217...... 612,515...... 437,099,631 
e 1,595,839... 911,747...... 598,015,248 


the peculiar long staple of English wool 
was superior for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and, therefore, by preventing other 
nations from obtaining it, they should 
keepthe manufacture to themselves. By 
this selfish policy, inventive genius was 
paralyzed, and the art of manufacture 
remained stationary. As soon as the 
French could obtain the English wool, 
their genius produced a quality of cloth 
altogether superior to that of the Eng- 
lish. This stimulated invention in Eng- 
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land, and they soon rivalled France in 
merinos and other stuffs. The quality 
was improved and the price reduced by 
their means ; and, notwithstanding tnat 
the fabrication of cotton and linen goods 
competed seriously with low-priced 
woollens, and the production of wool in 
England has increased 25 per cent. since 
1800, the increasing wants of the trade 
have required the above quantities of fo- 
reign wool, which, as seen, have in- 
creased near 700 fold, and itis admitted 
duty free. The British New-Holland~ 
colonies have supplied a large portion 
of it; but the wool of the United States 
is now being rapidly introduced into 
English consumption, and will become 
a large item of export thither. 

S1LK was known as a fabric as early 
as Edward III., and the manufacture 
was introduced soon after the battle of 
Cressy, in 1347. We have already 
stated that a great impulse was given 
to it by the settlement of Spitalfield by 
the French refugees ; and down to the 
close of the 17th century the manufac- 
ture flourished, both in France and 
England, until the value, which had been 
proclaimed by Horace and Virgil equal 
to its weight in gold, was, in 1694, fixed 
officially at 7s. 4d. per lb. for Bengal 
raw silk, and 11s. 4d. for that of Italy. 
In 1718, the manufacture received a 
new impulse from one John Lombe, 
who went to Italy and surreptitiously 
obtained models of machinery, which 
he erected at Derby. On his death, 
which happened soon after, the govern- 
ment paid his heirs £14,000 to annul 
the patent he had obtained, and silk- 
mills were speedily erected in all direc- 
tions. About the year 1763, some im- 
provements in throwing and in manu- 
facture reduced the price, which pro- 
ducing distress, the usual remedy of 
prohibiting foreign silk was resorted to. 
This, of course, increased the distress 
of the operatives, and a serious riot, in 
1770, was the result. Under the pro- 
tection thus afforded, the manufacture 
declined, as is evident froma diminution 
in the import of the raw material. 
The events of the war, during the 
twenty years subsequent to 1793, when 
war was declared, caused the import of 
raw silk and the smuggling of the pro- 
hibited manufactures, to undergo great 
vicissitudes. The suspension of the 
war, by deranging the whole system of 
exchanges that had grown up, based 
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upon the immense operations of the 
government treasury, produced ruinous 
disasters. In the year 1820, industry 
began to recover from the disastrous 
effects of peace. At the time of the silk 
riots, in 1773, order was restored by the 
establishment of a list of prices, which 
was legalized by George III., for the 
district of Spitalfields. After the war 
was over, and skill and industry began 
to regulate prices, and not protective 
laws, the manufacturers of Maccles- 
field, not subject to the “ protection” of 
Spitalfields, were enabled to surpass 
them in the London market. ‘The 
distress thus produced, resulted, in 
1822, in the repeal of the protection of 
Spitalfields, the reduction of the duty 
on raw silk from 5s. 6d. to 3d. per lb., 
and the repeal of the law prohibiting « 
foreign silks, thus throwing the trade 
open tocompetition. The effect of this 
freedom of trade, which it was assert- 
ed would ruin all the silk weavers of 
England, has been to raise the con- 
sumption of the raw material, from 
2,641,866 lbs., to 6,207,678 Ibs. ; an in- 
crease of 3,560,000 lbs. in 20 years, or 
near 50 per cent. more than the result 
of the previous 500 years of protec- 
tion. 

The manufacture of Linen has long 
been prosecuted in England ; but about 
the end of the 17th century was indi- 
rectly encouraged in Ireland, to please 
the wool manufacturers of England. 
In the reign of William ITI., the wool- 
len manufacturers becoming alarmed 
at the progress of the manufacture in 
Ireland, modestly asked to have it sup- 
pressed. The king, in answer, made 
the following promise : 


“ I shall do all that in me lies to discour- 
age woollen manutactures in Ireland, and 
encourage the linen manufacture; and to 
promote the trade of England.” 


The measure adopted was to pro- 
hibit the export of woollen goods from 
Ireland, except to England ; and a pro- 
hibitory duty existedin England. Asa 
kind of offset, a bounty on the export 
of linen from Ireland, was granted, 
which continued to 1830. The great 
improvements in the spinning of linen 
in England, have enabled her to create 
a large trade in the export of linen 
yarn to France and Ireland. ‘The for- 
mer has, of late, endeavored to exclude 
the yarn, to encourage spinning in 
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France ; and the result will be the con- 
tinued superiority of English and Irish 
cloths. ‘The export of yarn from Eng- 
land was 30,000,000 Ibs. last year; and 
is a new business since 1820. The 
consumption of the raw material has, 
it will be observed, more than quad- 
rupled since 1820. 

Corton may be said to be the crea- 
ture of the present century. Its his- 
tory is altogether the most remarkable 
of the annals of human industry. By 
inspecting the above table, it will be 
observed, that less than 31 millions 
Ibs., nearly all of Indian growth, was 
consumed in Great Britain, in 1790; 
and in the 54 years which has since 
elapsed, it has risen to 559 millions of 
lbs., mostly of U. States growth. We 
have mentioned, that from the earliest 
times, cotton has been made use of in 
India for clothing ; but it never became 
an article of importance until the 
United States undertook to furnish it 
to the world. The American cotton is 
of two kinds, Sea Island, and upland. 
The former grows on the sea-coast, 
has asmooth black seed, and is easily 
separated from the wool. The latter 
grows on the upland, and is of short 
staple, growing from and adhering firm- 
ly to a green seed. The difficulty of 
cleaning the cotton was such as to ren- 
der the culture, to any extent, worth- 
less. It could not be worth the labor 
of picking the seeds out by hand. .In 
1793, however, Mr. Eli Whitney, a 
native of Massachusetts, and a gentle- 
man of rare mechanical genius, invent- 
ed a machine for clearing it from the 
seed, and this invention enabled Eng- 
land to defeat Napoleon, and will yet 
revolutionize the world. The machine 
came into operation in 1796, and gave 
effect to the steam-engine first applied 
to the cotton manufacture, in 1735, by 
James Watt, to the spinning-jenny of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, thrown open 
to the public in 1790, and to the power- 
loom of D. Cartwright, brought into 
use in 1801. These four wonderful in- 
ventions, nearly contemporaneous, gave 
that impulse to the consumption of cot- 
ton evidenced in the above table. From 
the year 1810 to 1820, the war, and 
other difficulties, prevented any very 
rapid increase ; after 1820 it progres- 
ed astonishingly until it has now be- 
come, in value, one-half of the whole 
exports of Great Britain. 
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The extension of the manufactures, 
in the United States, has been great, 
but far less so than in Great Britain, 
because the consumption of cotton 
goods has been checked by the opera- 
tions of excessively protective laws. 
The machinery of Arkwright had been 
long in operation in England, but every 
effort to import it into the United States 
failed, until the year 1790, when Mr. 
Samuel Slater, overseer for a partner 
of Arkwright, came to this country, and 
soon after, in connection with Messrs. 
Almy & Brown, commenced a factory 
at Pawtucket. From that time the 
manufacture continued to struggle on 
against protective laws, in the hands of 
a few men, and compared with Eng- 
land, has progressed as follows :— 


LBS. COTTON CONSUMED. 


1790. 1844. 
England. ..30,874,374 Ibs. .558,01 5,248 
U. States.. 500,000 * ..160,000,000 


The English duties upon cotton goods 
were 10 per cent., and about 12 per 
cent. on the raw cotton, and which has 
now been abolished. In the United 
States the cotton is grown, and the au- 
ties upon foreign cottons range from 80 
to 200 per cent. This, of course, will 
explain why afew cotton manufacturers 
are enormously wealthy, and that the 
consumption of the goods has been much 
slower than in England. In 1852, a 
congressional committee reported the 
number of mills and spindles, which, 
as compared with the return of the cen- 
sus of 1840, are as follows : 


NUMBER OF COTTON MILLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1832. 1840. 
No. of Mills,........... ‘i! 5 re 1,240 
“ Spindles, =: 1,246,503... .2,284,631 
‘© Looms,....... 33,506....— 
Persons employed, ...57,.466...-... 72,119 


Lbs. consumed,.135,000,000.. 160,000,000 


This was a period of the descending 
scale of the compromise act. It may 
be remarked, that the whole period, 
from 1790 to 1844, has been one of ex- 
periment. A constant succession of 
inventions, discoveries and improve- 
ments, both in spinning and weaving, 
as well as in printing, have, in England, 
operated to reduce the prices of the 
fabrics, and to promote their consump- 
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tion in all their forms all over the world. 
Thus, it was not until 1814 that the 
power-loom was known in the United 
States, and was far from generally used 
in England in 1813. The constant 
occupation of the most fertile lands in 
the southern states, with the increase 
in the slave population in a ratio more 
rapid than that of the whites in Europe, 
have served to throw out a most pro- 
lific supply of the raw material, yearly, 
making England more dependant upon 
them for a supply. 

The manufacture of cotton in Eu- 
rope has progressed under all its difi- 
culties nearly to as great an extent as 


Manufacture of Wool, &e. 
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in the United States. France import- 
ed, in 1812, 14,000,000 lbs. raw cot- 
ton, and in 1844, she received 120,000- 
000 Ibs. from the United States; Ger- 
many and Holland, 20,000.000 lbs., and 
Austria 13,000,000 lbs., which describes 
nearly the extent of the manufacture in 
those countries. From what has been 
here said, it will be observed that the 
English manufacture has progressed 
since the pence in a greater degree than 
that of any other country, and for the 
reason that she has gradually abandon- 
ed entirely the principle of protection. 
The quantities of her leading exports 
have been as follows : 


QUANTITIES OF LEADING MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


1814. 1827. 2831, 1836. 1844. 
Cottons, yds....... 190,474,707 365,492,804 421,385,303 637,647,627 885,969,819 
Cotton Yarn, lbs. .. 12,282,354 44,878,774 63,821,440 88,191,046 132,832,959 
Linen, yds......... 45,130,000 55,132,189 69,233,892 32,088,769 69,232,682 
Linen Yarn: Ibsisc.ccsc tbeeckscuses cows deuce deewdees sconce 4,574,504 29,490,987 
Bilks.2cu 2c. dcacess £219,398 236,113 578.874 917,822 590,189 
Wollens, pieces..... - 1,482,643 1,851,946 1,997 ,348 2 224.566 2,196,944 
f yds........ 12,193,815 6,460,094 5,797,546 9,099,824 10,725,859 
- Yarn; Ibi; 62606 <sss4seasdeeeseceseaes 1,592,455 2,946,177 0,962,401 


For these immense quantities of dant on foreign markets, and the gene- 


goods, the value of which form four- 
fifths of her total exports, is she depen- 


ral direction of the markets is as fol- 
lows: 


EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


1814. 1820. 1830. 1836 1842. 
To Colonies,..........- 15,025,456 11,717,252 10,004,399 15,469.312 14,770,097 
N. of Europe,........- 14,693,580 11.680,906 7,320,654 11,570,542 16,830,416 
S.of do. ........- 9,292,630 5,288,074 5,066,749 6,317,029 5,373,959 
All other,.............- 6,482,553 7,738,420 14,772,570 19,937,287 10,404,555 
Grand Total,.........£45,494.219 36,424,652 37,164,372 53,293,979 47,381,023 


It is observable, that in spite of all 
the tariffs that have been enacted, and 
all the protection accorded to the man- 
ufacturers of the North of Europe, the 
market in that direction has increased 
more than to her own colonies, to 
which, by the way, the exports were 
large in 1814, during the war with the 
United States, for indirect entry into 
this country. Of the total of 47 mil- 
lions sterling exported in 1842, 36 mil- 
lions was of the above four articles, of 


which we have treated. It is apparent 
that that vast commerce is dependant 
entirely upon a state of peace, more 
particularly with that country on which 
England most depends for a supply of 
the raw materials. In the last quarter 
of a century, the progress of steam 
communication in vessels and on rail- 
roads, has been such as to “annex,” 
commercially, the nations of Europe 
and America too closely to allow of 
future wars. 
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POLISH REVOLUTION OF 1830.* 


« Tell the northern madman Peland must be free; 
A Cœur de Lion to his inmost soul 

Is each true Pole—and all the world shall see 
That every freeman is at heart a Pole.” ~ 


Tne time is not arrived when the above 
motto shall be understood,—but as ev- 
ery day’s events bring it nearer to us, 
I have concluded to bring forth some 
facts relating to the late Polish revolu- 
tion, in which I was personally engaged. 
I will merely state the facts, of which 
I was an eye-witness, or in which I 
took some part, and let the reader 
form his opinion out of them, and see 
into the vista of futurity which they 
may, perchance, open to him. 

Poland, at the time of the revolution 
of 1830, was—and, at this time, is— 
parcelled into five distinct portions. One 
portion of her territory, numbering 
about 11 millions of inhabitants, or 
more, is incorporated with the empire 
of Russia. Another portion, numbering 
4,451,175 of inhabitants, is incorporated 
with the empire of Austria. The third 
portion, with a population of 3,082,205, 
makes a part of Prussia. The fourth 
part, numbering 140,000 inhabitants, 
constitutes the independent Republic of 
Cracow ;—but under the “ paternal” 
tutelage of the emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the king of Prussia. The 
fifth part, numbering over 4 millions of 
inhabitants, constitutes the Kingdom of 
Poland.¢| This kingdom has a sepa- 
rate existence, and is united with the 


empire of Russia only politically. The 
emperors of Russia are its kings, and do 
not rule it in their character of em- 
perors, but in that of the kings of Po- 
land. The seat of government of this 
kingdom is in its capital city at War- 
saw,—and here the revolution of 1830 
commenced Some writers state that 
when this revolution commenced, the 
Russian army did not exceed two or 
three hundred thousand men,—the fact 
is, however, that it did exceed six hun- 
dred thousand men before the French re- 
volution of July ; and immediately after 
that revolution, it was increased to eight 
hundred thousand men,—of which 
there were more than 180,000 in the 
Polish provinces, incorporated with the 
empire of Russia, and about 18,000 in 
the Kingdom of Poland, viz :—Some 
10 or 12 thousand were in the city of 
Warsaw, and in the fortress Modlin, 
situated about 15 English miles from 
the city of Warsaw; and about 6,000 
Cossacks were on the frontiers of the 
kingdom. The Polish army, at the 
same time, numbered 32 thousand,—of 
which three thousand seven hundred 
were in the city of °Warsaw, and the 
residue, 27 thousand some hundred, 
spread in various parts of the kingdom. 
The Russians who garrisoned Warsaw, 


* The above communication is from the pen of G. Tochman, Esq., now Counsellor at Law, in the Courts 
of New-York. and in the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Tochman is a native of Poland, and 
he is a nephew of the celebrated Polish General-in-Chief, SKRZYNECKI, who caused the Autocrat’s 
throne to totter to its very founaation. Mr. Tochmanentered the Polish revolutionary army as a volunteer, 
aod in a few months was promoted to the rank of Major, and obtained the Gold Cross of Honor, “ Virtuti 
Military.” On his arrival in France, as an exile, in 1832, he was elected Vice-President of the Polish 
Council at Avignon. He came to this country in 1837—and made himself known amongst us as Professor 
in the Louisville College, in Ky. ; then as a public lecturer, in behalf of the wrongs and woes of his 
country—and by a triumphant controversy with a contributor for the columns of the National Intelligen- 
eer—who, for several years, abused Poland and the Poles, and pleaded the cause of Russia and its policy. 
Major Tochman has become now an American citizen, and is residing, and practising law, in the city of 
Now-York, whose Bar we are happy to ei adorned by the distinguished talents and admirable personal 


qualities of so welcome an exile.—({Ep. D. R. 


t The above enumerated population is spread only over the territories which constituted Poland before 
the first partition, which took place in 1772. But should we include the population of Smolensk, Livonia, 
Courland, and the provinces inhabited by the Cossacks, Tartars, and Valaques, which provinces were 
once incorporated with Poland. and then lost—at various periods before 1772,—ite population would 
amount to 33,962,235, according to the census taken bofore 1836. This I state here upon my ewn know- 
ledge, and the authority of the Journal des Travaux de la Société Française de Statistique Universelle, 
v. 5, page 119 ;—de l'ouvrage de M. M. Traugott Golthilf Voigtel, edition de 1835 ;—aud also Researches 


of Mr. Schnitzler and Mr. Stanislaus Plater, &c. 
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of no other literary profession undergo 
the same amount of severe intellectual 
labor, as the same number of lawyers. 
It is not the business of the lawyer to 
seek or to maintain abstract right. He 
is to read an arbitrary, and, to him, im- 
mutable, law, and apply it to the case 
which is submitted to him. He has 
nothing to do with the right, but with 
the law, and when he finds what he es- 
teems to be the law of his case, to main- 
tain his position. To learn his law, 
and sustain his interpretation of it, he 
does not explore the vast domain of 
morals and of knowledge, to learn what 
is just and true, but he burrows through 
five or ten thousand volumes of reports, 
to find what had been the opinion of 
judges, from one to a thousand years 
before him, in kindred cases. A pre- 
vious judgment, which in any other art 
or science is nothing more than a pre- 
sumption, concludes him. He lays 
down his weapon without having made 
a single conquest over error, or a single 
acquisition, except for the profit of the 
John Doe, whom he happens to rep- 
resent. 

We speak in the common interest of 
the public, when we say, that this is 
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too serious a loss of intellectual service 
to be submitted to patiently. ~ The 
same degree of labor and of capacity, 
which is necessary to make a distin- 
guished lawyer, would achieve a world- 
wide reputation, if bestowed upon any 
of the natural sciences or useful arts. 
The preliminary study and thought 
which are necessary to qualify a young 
lawyer respectably to hold his first 
brief, would suffice to master the learn- 
ing of almost any of the practical sci- 
ences, and then he would have the best 
of his mature life to widen its circle. 
His labors, too, would then be sustained 
by the consciousness that he was en- 
larging the sphere of human intelli- 
gence; that his industry, and perhaps 
his name, would go down to posterity, 
associated with the causes or the in- 
struments of some of its most substan- 
tial enjoy ments. 

If parents, and the friends, whose 
duty it is to direct the education of our 
young men, would properly consider 
these things, we are persuaded they 
would spare themselves and their 
charges much of the mortification and 
anxiety, which always pursue defeated 
hopes. 


MYSTERY. 


BY R. 8. S. ANDROS. 


Whritrser? oh, whither? 
The world without is desolate, 
Within Hope's watch-fires wane $ 
Yet ruled by some resistless fate, 
« The Soul bears on, and all in vain 
Repeats the oit-repeated strain— 
Whither ? oh, whither ? 


Whither? oh, whither ? 


Thick shadows gather round like night, 


And Life’s chords are broke in twain 3 
Earth sinks a spectre from the sight, 
And, still borne on, the Soul in vain 
Repeats the oft-repeated strain— 
Whither? oh, whither? 


Whither? oh, whither? 
The sun grows dim with years untold, 
And dull with age Night's starry train, 
Their wings the weary Angels fold, 
And still the Soul, borne on, in vain 
Repeats the oft-repeated strain— 
Whither? oh, whither ? 
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PAPERS OF AN OLD DARTMOUTH PRISONER. 


EDITED BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


FIRST GOING TO SEA. 


Tue war of 1812 found the writer of 
this narrative, then lacking several 
years of the age of manhood, dependent 
on his own exertions for support, but 
without employment and destitute of 
resources. Residing in a maritime 
town, the commerce of which the war 
had suspended, he beheld its merchants 
converting their heretofore peaceful 
vessels into privateers, and one after 
arother of his youthful companions for- 
saking their quiet occupations, and em- 
barking in privateers, with a hope of 
gain. With no great predilection for 
a sea life, and with a frame unusually 
small and feeble, he could yet perceive 
no chance in the general stagnation of 
all the arts of peace, of gaining a sub- 
sistence, unless a chance should offer 
of a situation on board a privateer adapt- 
ed to his physical capacity. This was 
not easy to obtain, for the light berths 
were generally eagerly grasped at by 
relatives and friends of the owners and 
officers, termed by sailors “ ship’s cou- 
sins,” and of this kind of patronage he 
was deficient. 

At last, however, a chance presented 
itselt. A quondam merchant ship was 
being fitted into a privateer, and the 
surgeon offered me a situation as his as- 
sistant—although my only qualification 
for this office was a slight knowledge 
of the composition of medicine; but, 
as the event proved, this was sufficient ; 
for the surgeon had no opportunity of 
displaying his skill, nor I of my dispo- 
sition to assist him, during the cruise. 
Our ship was a good one, and in excel- 
lent condition for the business in which 
she was about to be engaged; her ar- 
mament was effective, being sixteen 
long six-pounders, and her crew, num- 
bering, all told, one huncred and forty, 
were for the most part good seamen 


and able-bodied men. The officers 
were selected for their knowledge of 
seamanship, or for their reputed bra- 
very. 

Thus manned and equipped, we set 
sail from our port about the middle of 
September, 1812, with favoring gules, 
and buoyant spirits—making our course 
to the southward, being destined to 
cruise near to the coast of Brazil. We 
had been at sea about twenty days, and 
had seen no sail since we lett the Ame- 
rican coast, when, one morning about 
10 o’clock, the word was passed from 
the foretop of “ Sail, O!” All hands were 
called, and all sail was set upon our 
ship, and we stood toward the strange 
vessel, which our lieutenant, who had 
gone to the mast-head with his spy- 
glass, reported to be a brig, standing to 
the north-eastward. All was now ex- 
citement, and the men were contem- 
plating the chance of a prize, and cal- 
culating their share of the prize-money. 
The guns were well seen to, and were 
double-shotted ; matches were lighted ; 
the gunner and his assistants were in 
the powder magazine; the menat their 
quarters, and every thing on board pre- 
sented a most warlike aspect. My post 
Was with the surgeon in the wardroom, 
which we used for a cock-pit ; and after 
having taken from the medicine-chest 
several rolls of bandages and sticking- 
plasters, together with the tourniquet 
and amputating instruments, and placed 
them ready for use, I went on deck to 
view the progress of the chase. 

It was now about 1 o’clock, and the 
brig could be distinctly seen from our 
deck ; but the wind was light, and she 
was far off. She was evidently an 
English vessel, as those said who were 
judges of the matter, and a merchant- 
man, deeply laden. Our ship had 
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English colors flying, but the brig dis- 
played none; our officers had on Eng- 
lish unitorms, and our marines were 
dressed in red coats. The captain 
gave the word to% man the sweeps,” 
and all hands turned to, with a will to 
propel our ship toward the object of 
our anticipated capture. 

We now gained upon her fast, and 
at 5, P. M., she displayed English co- 
lors. We could see that she had seve- 
ral guns on a side, but that her crew 
were not very numerous. In about 
two hours more we were within hail- 
ing distance, and ordered her to heave 
to, but her captain did not choose to 
comply with this order; we accord- 
ingly threw a shot across her forefoot, 
which the spunky Briton returned 
without any ceremony. We now gave 
him a general discharge from our bat- 
tery; but he was determined to die 
game, and returned it; but it was no 
equal match, and in about four minutes 
he was completely silenced. We then 
ordered him to send his boat on board 
us, which order he promptly complied 
with this time. She proved to be from 
Pernambuco bound for London, with a 
valuable cargo of cotton, sugar and dye- 
woods, and her officers were ignorant 
that war existed between the United 
States and Great Britain. We remov- 
ed her crew into our own vessel, and 
sent her home in charge of a prize- 
master and seven men, where she ar- 
rived in safety. 

This capture put new life and ani- 
mation into our crew, and all our 
thoughts and conversation were of 
prizes and fortunes to be made upon 
the ocean. I shared in the general 
joy, yet I could not but look with pity 
upon the captain of the brig, who ap- 
peared to be a very worthy man, and 
who said that he was ruined by our good 
success, as he had all his worldly pro- 
perty in the vessel which was now on 
its way to the United States. As for 
the crew, they appeared to care no- 
thing about their capture. They were 
not English, and felt no allegiance to 
Great Britain, and they were well 
treated on board our ship, as our cap- 
tain would not permit them to be plun- 
dered of the most trifling article, and 
several of them wished to enlist among 
our crew ; but this was not permitted. 

Three days after this, we fell in with 
and captured another brig. We chased 
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her several hours, and came up with 
her about 7 o’clock, P. M:, gave her 
a shot, but she did not regard it; then 
gave her the first division of guns, when 
she immediately hove to. We sent a 
boat with a lieutenant on board her, 
and the crew were found to be in such 
a state of beastly intoxication, that they 
were obliged to throw them down into 
our boat. The master was the only 
sober man on board. We got this 
drunken gang on board as well as we 
could, and the mate crawled along and 
sat down on one of our gun-carriages. 
This man did not comprehend that he 
was a prisoner, but assured some of 
our men that if he had taken them, 
he would treat them well; but when 
the intoxicating fumes passed off, he 
found that the saddle was on the other 
horse. This brig proved to be from 
Bahia, with a cargo of one thousand 
bales of cotton, mounting 10 guns, and 
having a crew of 18 men, and they, too, 
were ignorant of the war. We man- 
ned her out, and despatched her for the 
United States, where she arrived in 
safety. 

We had now the crews of both the 
brigs on board, but our captain promis- 
ed to release them whenever he had 
an opportunity ; and this soon occur- 
red; for, about a week after, we fell in 
with a Portuguese schooner, bound 
from Lisbon for New-York, when he 
released them all, and gave them bread 
and beef enough to subsist them until 
the schooner should arrive in port. 

This was a very common proceeding 
on board privateers, as it required some 
of their men to guard the prisoners, and 
thus weakened the effective strength of 
the crew, and our object was merchan- 
dise rather than men ; but the English 
acted on a different policy. They took 
care to retain all the prisoners they cap- 
tured—knowing that they thus weak- 
ened the naval force of their enemy. It 
was for this reason that they had so 
many more prisoners at the close of the 
war than the Americans had. 

About the middle of October, when 
We were cruising along leisurely, pro- 


: pelled by the light winds of the north- 


east trades, one beautiful moonlight 
night we descried a sail far off toward 
the eastern horizon. All hands were 
piped to make sail, and we tacked, and 
stood for the stranger. All hands were 
beat to quarters, and our ship. put in 
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warlike array. Presently we disco- 
vered her to be a ship, and an armed 
one, and, to appearance, of a very su- 
perior force to us, and we accordingly 
tacked again to the westward, and put 
all sail on our ship—being as eager now 
to shun acquaintance, as we had, a lit- 
tle while betore, been to court it. The 
stranger was coming up with us, appa- 
rently without an effort, with nothing 
flying above his top-sails ; while we had 
top-gallant sails and studding-sails set 
below and aloft. The nearer she ap- 
proached, the larger she loomed, and 
we all came to the conclusion that she 
was a frigate, and that we could not 
much longer elude her ; our only hope 
was, that she was an American. But 
we had made up our minds that our 
cruise was up, and the men deserted 
their quarters, and went below to pack 
up their bags and prepare for their 
transportation on board the frigate. In 
about two hours from the time we first 
espied her, she was up with us, and 
the discharge of a musket from her 
fore-castle soon brought us to. Then 
the usual inquiry was made from her 
—‘“ What ship’s that?” and, on our 
reply, the same voice immediately 
called out “‘ How do you do, Captain 
W.?” We now recognised our sup- 
posed frigate as a large privateer ship 
belonging to our own port. She was 
a third part larger than we were, and of 
more force, and was remarkable for her 
speed, as in many trials she was never 
beaten. Right glad were we all at 
this meeting on the ocean; and our 
own crew were particularly glad that 
we had found a friend where we ex- 
pected a foe. Our captain went on 
board of her, and remained a couple of 
hours. When he returned, we parted 
company, and each ship wended its 
way again on its own course. 

Half of the time allotted for our 
cruise had now expired, and our water 
grew short, and the little stock of veg- 
etables which we brought from port, 
had been long since expended ; so our 
captain resolved to put into one of the 
Cape de Verd islands, to replenish our 
water, and to lay in a fresh stock of 
vegetable provisions. We made sail, 
therefore, in the direction of these isl- 
ands; and on the 1st day of November 
we made the Isle of Sal, and in a few 
hours after Bonavista. Cruising along, 
we made the Isle of May the next 
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morning, and in the afternoon we came 
vo anchor in the Bay of Porto Praya, in 
the Island of St. Jago, the principal 
one of the group. Our lieutenant went 
on shore in the cutter, and obtained 
permission from the authorities to fill 
our water-casks. Accordingly, all hands 
were busy the next morning in getting 
our empty casks on shore, and filling 
them at a spring, which was situa- 
ted back of the town, in a valley. It 
was no easy task to get our casks to 
and from the shore, on account of the 
surf or rollers which beat upon the 
beach, frequently capsizing our boats, 
and causing the men to strike out be- 
yond the surf for safety. 

These islands belong to the Portu- 
guese, and are inhabited principally by 
negroes. The soil yields many kinds 
of vegetables, almost spontaneously ; 
for what little culture we saw, scarcely 
deserved the name. Here we obtained 
the most delicious oranges, bananas, 
and sour-sops, in exchange for old 
clothes, which appeared to be the only 
kind of currency in demand with the 
inhabitants. Pigs, fowls, goats, and 
cassava root, were procured for the 
ship’s use. This last article is about the 
size and appearance of a potato, and 
from it is made arrow-root and tapioca. 
It is poisonous in its raw state, but boil- 
ing extracts its poisonous principle, and 
it then becomes a very innocent and 
nutricious food. Our sailors, likewise, 
procured quite a stock of monkeys, - 
which are numerous on this island, and 
some birds of the parrot race. 

The town was of inconsiderable size, 
and the houses were of a mean and low 
construction. It was situated on a hill, 
and the watering-place, as I have said, 
was back of it, in the valley. Here, 
allthe water for the use of the town 
was procured ; and in this valley were 
the gardens ;-and paths led down the 
hill from the town tothem. Jackasses 
were continually going up and down 
these paths, laden with water or vege- 
tables, or going to procure them. 

The inhabitants appeared to be very 
poor, and sadly deficient of clothing, 
which caused our second-hand clothes 
to be of more value to them than mo- 
ney. It was no uncommon sight, to see 
a man with the uniform coat of an ofti- 
cer, large rents, in which betrayed the 
absence of a shirt, a gold-laced chapeau- 
de-bras, and military small clothes, 
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while the legs and feet were as bare as 
the hand of dame Nature fashioned 
them. The officer who boarded us, 
when we arrived in the bay, was one of 
the originals of this picture; and he 
strutted about our deck in his bare feet, 
a negro holding an umbrella to shade 
his sooty face, with as much self-com- 
placency, as any full-rigged dandy on 
the pavé of the city. 

There was a battery at the entrance 
of the bay; its exterior was imposing, 
and I know nothing of its condition 
from my own observation, but it 
was the subject of a good deal of 
merriment among our crew. One of 
their galley stories was, that our cap- 
tain offered to salute the town, provided 
the salute would be returned ; and that 
the governor declined, because his car- 
riages were so rotten that he was fear- 
ful of dismantling his guns; this catas- 
trophe having happened to sevaral, the 
last time they were discharged. I one 
day witnessed the parade of the guard ; 
and the sight would have called into 
use the pencil of Cruikshank, had he 
witnessed it; for there is no portion of 
hyperbole in saying, that there was not 
a single serviceable musket, nor a com- 
plete suit of clothing in the whole 
squad, from commander downward. 

In three days we had completed our 
watering; and on the fourth, we set 
sail from Porto Praya, with our decks 
full of pigs and goats, and our taffrail 
strung with bananas, and each mess re- 
inforced with at least one monkey ; and 
for all these, I believe, not a single dol- 
Jar in money had been paid; its place 
being supplied with old clothes .and 
ship’s stores. We now headed for the 
coast of Brazil; and we saw nothing 
but the wide expanse of sky and ocean, 
for fifteen days, when we spoke a Por- 
tuguese brig from Lisbon, bound to Per- 
nambuco, with a cargo of salt and wine ; 
and the next day we spoke another 
brig, for the same destination. On the 
2ist of November, two hours after 
midnight, we were aroused by the cry 
of ‘All hands ahoy! and on gaining 
the deck, we found that a sail was in 
sight on our weather-bow, standing to 
the south and westward. At half past 
2, we tacked ship, and got to the wind- 
ward of her, and gave chase. The 
stranger soon evinced no very great re- 
luctance to a meeting, for in an hour or 
two, although we did not gain much 
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upon her, she hauled up to the wind, 
and stood for us, having Spanish colors 
displayed. We perceived that she was 
a large and warlike looking ship, much 
superior to us in size, and showing a 
battery of more than 20 guns; but the 
general opinion forward of the cabin 
was, that she was an armed merchant- 
vessel, and that her crew did not cor- 
respond with her great size and her 
superior armament. The sailors and 
petty officers were ripe for a conflict, 
anticipating, with much certainty. her 
speedy capture, and indulging in golden 
anticipations of a rich prize. At 6 
A. M., we were near enough to throw 
a shot across her, but she did not heed 
it. We then discharged a gun directly 
into her, when she hauled down her 
Spanish flag and run up the English 
one. We then gave her a broadside, 
which she was not slow in returning, 
and the conflict went on with rapidity ; 
but our distance was such that not many 
of her shot came on board of us. Our 
guns were sixes a;d long nines; hers 
were evidently of a larger calibre, but 
being short ones, they did not throw 
the shot so far asours. One of her 
shot struck our mizen-mast, and more 
than half cut it off; another carried 
away our spanker-boom, and some 
of our other spars were wounded, 
and some of ourrunningand standing rig- 
ging shot away ; but nota man was hurt. 

We could see that our shot was do- 
ing execution on the enemy, but to 
what extent we knew not. Our men 
were anxious for a closer conflict; but 
he whose right it was to command, did 
not order it. So we battered away in 
this manner for two good hours and a 
quarter, when the command came to 
cease firing. When we ceased, the 
enemy ceased also. Refreshments 
were now served out to our crew, and 
the general expectation was, that we 
should now run down to her, give her 
a broadside, and board her; and our 
men were ripe for it. 

Here we lay, looking at each other, 
and doing nothing in the fighting line 
for nearly an hour, when the enemy 
made sail to the south, we following the 
example ; and the English vessel occa- 
sionally firing a few shots at us. Short- 
ly after we tacked to the northward, 
and he did the same; but we outsailed 
him, and his shot did not reach us ; and 
in a little while he wore ship and left us. 
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In this action, which to us was blood- 
less, we expended 350 shot, and nearly 
as many cartridges. 

Our captain was a gentleman and a 
worthy man, and I believe’ that he was 
a brave one; but his judgment did not 
square with the opinion of the crew; 
they believed we could have taken this 
ship with ease, by going alongside of 
her; but he thought that the risk was 
too great to be attempted. I was, near- 
ly two years after, able to ascertain, 
that the former opinion was the correct 
one, as I fell in company with one who 
was on board of her at the time, and 
from him learned that she had a crew 
of only about forty men and boys; and 
that, at the time we ceased firing, they 
had deserted their quarters and gone 
below, and were only prevailed upon to 
man the guns again by oar failing to lay 
alongside her. She was a valuable 
ship, belonging to Liverpool, and was 
bound for one of the Brazilian ports. 

This untoward event had a material 
influence on the remainder of our 
cruise; it threw a chilling blight over 
the golden harvest which, up to this 
time, we had expected to reap. Con- 
fidence was ‘gone—exertions were slack- 
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ened, and the end of the cruise was 
looked to with impatience. Matters 
were not improved when, three days 
after, we saw a brig, which those for- 
ward of the cabin supposed,to be a mer- 
chant one, but which those aft pro- 
nounced a man-of-war. We ran from 
her, and out-sailed her. The word 
was now homeward—and toward home 
we sailed. We experienced ¢gmpes- 
tuous weather as we approached the 
American coast ; and we saw several 
sails on our passage home, but we 
spoke nothing beside an American ship 
and a Spanish schooner. On the 7th 
of January, 1813, we arrived at Ports- 
mouth, in New-Hampshire, and here 
our captain left us. 

While at Portsmouth, we had the 
misfortune to lose two men by the cap- 
sizing of a boat, while ettempting to 
weigh one of our anchors, and our ship 
drifted ashore, on to a sand beach, on 
the eastern side of the river. We got 
her off, however, with but little trou- 
ble, and she sustained no material in- 
jury. In a few days we left Ports- 
mouth, and proceeded to our own port, 
and all hands were discharged. 


CHAPTER II. 


e 
GO TO SEA AGAIN THE SECOND AND THIRD TIME. 


My four months experience in priva- 
teering had satisfied me that this voca- 
tion did not accord with my inclination, 
so I staid on shore a few months, seek- 
ing some other employment; but none 
presented itself, and I was obliged, 
therefore, to look again for a chance in 
a privateer, as a means of present sub- 
sistence. There was a schooner fitting 
out, the owners of which offered me 
a berth, and I accepted it. She was an 
anomaly in naval architecture, being 
a long, low, narrow, and sharp craft; and 
her bottom, from stem to stern, being 
formed on the model of a wedge. Her 
masts were tall, taunt, and reedy, and 
had a most roguish rake toward her 
stern. Her sails, too, corresponded 
with her masts, and had a wicked and 
plundering look. ‘The current saying 
of the time was, that she was built to 
suit a mainsail which had belonged to 


a schooner, called the Growler; and 
which the owners of our vessel had fit- 
ted out about the same time. Be this, 
however, as it may, and whoever was 
the erratic genius that conceived the 
model of our schooner, she was the 
most comical piece of whimsicality, 
that the wild fancy of man ever hit 
upon. . 

She was first named “ The Grumb- 
ler,” and if she was not herself faithful 
to her name. she was the cause of a 
great deal of grumbling in others. The 
carpenters grumbled at building such a 
shapeless craft—the sail-maker grumb- 
led at the old mainsail—the owners 
grumbled about the expense of building 
her—and the officers grumbled, be- 
cause there could be found but a few 
men who were reckless enough to risk 
their lives in her; and the few who, 
under the influence of strang potations 
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of whiskey, which was liberally dealt 
out to all candidates for the honor of 
sea-martyrdom, made the desperaté re- 
solution of seeking it on board of the 
gallant Grumbler, they, too, grumbled, 
not so much at the quantity, as at the 
villainous bad flavor of the whiskey. 

The whiskey was not all potent in 
this case, for men were scarce, and 
vessels were plenty—so after essaying 
to get a crew in our own port, we sailed 
away to Boston, hoping to complete one 
there. But it would not do, men were 
shy, and we gathered but a few, and 
we set out to return to our own port 
again, and on the way, we got upon a 
rock. The high tide floated us off 
again without a hole in our bottom, and 
with no injury, save a little copper 
knocked off, and this was soon re- 
placed. 

We now opened a rendezvous again, 
and at last, by the aid of the whiskey, 
and the free use of that description of 
rhetoric which the Irish call blarney, 
together with a few dollars advance to 
each, as bounty money, we gathered 
together about forty men and boys, and 
set sail on our cruise, on a bright and 
beautiful summer’s day. | 

Our crew was altogether as whimsi- 
cal as our schooner. They reminded 
me in all but numbers, of the descrip- 
tion a downeast skipper gave of the 
crew of his lumber coaster, viz.: * An 
old man, a little boy, a ’tarnal fool, and 
a Frenchman.” Such a hatless, shoe- 
less, shirtless, graceless, unwashed, but 
not unwhipped set of ragamuffins, I 
believe never before indulged the gre- 
gariousness of their natures by congre- 
gating together. I had heard much of 
the picked crews of American priva- 
teers, and when I stood on the deck of 
the schooner, and surveyed the motley 
group around me, I could not but 
think, that we, too, had a picked crew, 
and that if the old gentleman, who has 
the charge of the fires in the nether 
regions had had the selection, he, too, 
would have picked just such another. 

On board this shapeless vessel, be- 
hold me, a simple and beardless youth, 
installed as captain’s clerk ; and because 
the clerk’s duties were likely to be, 
“like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween,” ] was also purser to this mot- 
ley crew; and because these two 
were not of ‘ occupation sufficient,” 
our worthy captain had the goodness to 
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assign me, in the quarter bill, the post 
of sergeant of marines. 

I have said, that our schooner was at 
first called the Grumbler, but when 
our owners went to take out her pa- 
pers for the cruise, being probably tired 
of the grumbling that she had occa- 
sioned, they registered her as “ The 
Frolic.” 

Our harbor, then, astern, we bound- 
ed merrily over the blue waters, skim- 
ming like a sea-mew the light curling 
waves, and wending our way to the east- 
ward toward the British fishing grounds, 
to fish for a few straggling and quiet mer- 
chant vessels, which might chance to 
be bound on their way to Halifax or 
Pictou, and which had committed the, 
to us, unpardonable sin of being man- 
ned by an English crew, of sailing un- 
der English colors, and of being owned 
by British subjects. 

We were bounding, then, I say, over 
the calm waters ; night had thrown its 
dusky curtain around us, when we 
made the right pleasant discovery, 
which many on shore had predicted 
while we were fitting out, that our 
little schooner, however she might 
dance blithely over a light sea, with 
light winds, lacked bearings, and had 
no power to keep up amid harsh waves 
and howling storms. 

We were going before the wind, with 
no square-sail set, save only our fore- 
topsail, ang that reefed, when the wind 
suddenly shifted a-head, and our poor, 
non-descript, wedge-like vessel, was set- 
tling down fast by the stern. I had re- 
tired to my sleeping bunk, my senses 
wrapt in forgetfulness, when I was 
awakened by a tumultuous noise on 
deck. My first thoughts were, that we 
had got aground; my second was, to 
spring on my feet; but whatever was 
the occasion of the racket, instinct 
prompted me to rush upon deck. I 
made a rapid transition from our ward- 
room through the hatchway, in almost 
a state of primeval nudity, and alighting 
on the lee-side of the deck, I found 
myself immersed to my waist in wa- 
ter. Ourcrew were all teetotal cold- 
water men, then, despite the whiskey. 

Our deck was in a wild confusion— 
every thing buoyant was afloat, sailing 
about in most admired disorder. Offi- 
cers were shouting; men running hither 
and thither, some cursing, and others 
trembling, but each one endeavoring to 
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do something to avert the catastrophe, 
we were so eminently threatened with. 
Notwithstanding my fright, I could 
uot help being amused by the exhibition 
of the ruling passion, strong in dire ex- 
tremity, displayed by our surgeon. He 
had been fiddling, for he was a votary 
of Orpheus as well as of Esculapius, 
and had been a dancing-master, and he 
found his way on deck, fiddle in hand, 
quicker than he ever cut a pigeon-wing 
inhislife. The fiddle had cut adrift from 
the doctor, and was congregating with 
oakum wads, handspikes, boat’s oars, 
“et id genus omne,” in the lee scup- 
pers. ‘Put on and batten down the 
hatches,” shouted the excited voice of 
the captain. ‘ Give me my fiddle,” cried 
the doctor. ‘Knock out the ports,” 
roared the sailing-master. ‘Save my 
fiddle,” moaned out Mr. Medico. ** Look 
out for the booms,” uttered the stento- 
rian voice of the boatswain. *“ Look out 
for my fiddle,” said the shriller voice of 
the surgeon. At last, the hatches 
were secured, the bulwarks knocked 
away, the booms lashed together, and 
the fiddle restored to the doctor, with 
no other injury than its being pretty 
well water-soaken. The squall, lucki- 
ly, was of short duration—it was what 
the sailors called a white one; we 
made out to get the schooner again be- 
fore the wind, to dislodge the water 
from the deck, and to pump it out of 
the hold, and our submarine voyage 
was postponed for that time. We kept 
on our way, sorely against the wishes 
and opinion of all on board, except the 
captain ; he did not wish to appear 
craven, and he put on a show of confi- 
dence and resolution, which, I believe, 
his heart belied. No one went below 
again that night, but all were gathered 
together in groups about the deck, 
discussing the folly and temerity of 
the captain; at last we came to the 
_ determination, and went aft in a body, 

and told him we could proceed 
no further on the cruise. He caused 
us all to sign a paper, by which we 
agreed to pay back to the owners the 
bounty money we had received; this 
done, he gave his orders to put about, 
which were executed with alacrity, 
and we run the ill-fated schooner into 
port again the next day, after a hard 
chase by an English frigate, and cast an- 
chor opposite to the ship-yard, in which 
she had beer a few weeks befure built. 
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Our fate, in our comical little vessel, 
having well nigh proved tragical, our 
Owners caused a railway to be con- 
structed, the first ever invented for a 
like purpose ; and had her hauled up 
again on to the same stocks from which 
she had been a short time previously 
launched. Her wedge-like bottom was 
entirely remodelled, and from her new 
construction, if she did not so yell pro- 
mise to come up with an enemy, she 
was far more likely to keep up herself. 
When she was again launched, a ren- 
dezvous was opened for the purpose of 
shipping a crew, as most of our officers 
and crew were satisfied with their short 
cruise, and had scattered again in va- 
rious directions. 

As for myself, my worldly prospects 
had not improved ; my heart was heavy, 
and my pockets were light: and it mat- 
tered but little to me where I went, or 
how ; so with little care, as to the con- 
sequences, I enlisted again in the 
schooner, in my old capacity. 

Our new captain was a short, dap- 
per, agile little fellow, smart withal, 
and capable, a good sailor, brave asa lion, 
good-natured, generally, and kind and 
attentive to those under his command. 

With this captain, a pretty good set 
of subordinate officers, and such a 
crew as we could pick up, numbering, 
all told, about fifty, we departed from 
port, and sailed to the eastward, being 
bound, as before, of the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. The first 
day out of port, we overhauled an 
American ship bound in, which our 
captain suspected was sailing under a 
British licence. He managed the thing 
very adroitly, passing ourselves off as 
an English privateer which had made 
some noise upon the coast; and he de- 
ceived the master of the ship, who 
produced his license. We accordingly 
put a prize-master on board, and the 
ship was, condemned as our prize by 
the Admiralty Court. Ina few days, 
being off Halifax, we captured a small 
schooner belonging to some port in 
Nova Scotia, and manned her out as a 
prize; but she was retaken some days 
after. She was not, however, of much 
value. Proceeding eastward, over the 
Green Bank, or Bank Verd, as it is laid 
down on the chart, we cruized for 
some time off the island of St. Peters 
or Miquelon. This island was inhabit- 
ed by Frenchmen, who were mostly 
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fishermen ; and, as far as the eye could 
range on the ocean, might be seen 
their small vessels employed in fishing. 
These boats were of au unique appear- 
ance, and their sails being tanned to 
preserve them from the action of the 
perpetual fog of this coast, added to their 
singularity. We at first made a great 
fluttering among these poor fellows, 
but in the course of a few days, finding 
that we did not molest them, and that 
we honestly paid them for all we bought 
of them, their fear wore off, and they 
became our very good friends. ‘They 
appeared to be a simple and unsophis- 
ticated race of mortals, but very poor. 
After cruising about here for some 
time, without making any captures, 
we at last fell in with a fleet of vessels, 
bound from England for Mirimachi and 
Pictou. They were under a strong 
convoy; but we dodged about until 
they became scattered, following them 
almost out of sight, till their near prox- 
imity to the coast had rendered them 
careless; when we pounced in among 
them. We sometimes captured two 
or three a day ; but they were not worth 
manning out, being in ballast, going to 
obtain cargoes of lumber ; so, after ta- 
king out their crews, and what articles 
of value they had, we burned thom. In 
this way, in the course of a few days, we 
captured and burned some ten or a dozen, 
I have forgotten exactly how many; and 
I have Jost my journal of this cruise. 
We one day ran in between two 
vessels; the one to the windward was 
a ship, and that to leeward a brig; we 
threw a shot at the ship, and she hove 
to. We were preparing to take posses- 
sion of her, the boat was alongside, and 
the prize-master and crew in readiness 
to goon board. I had but just come 
up out of the cabin, where I had been 
writing the instructions to the prize- 
master, and was in the act of delivering 
them to him, when the brig to leeward 
opened a smart fire upon us. We got 
in our boat as quickly as possible, and 
run down to the brig; but she did not 
like our near approach, and fled. We 
were near an island, and there was a 
pretty deep harbor; for which she 
made. She succeeded in getting in, 
and they ran her on shore, and the 
crew deserted her and took to the 
bushes; the place being uninhabited. 
There was a bar, over which we did 
not dure to venture; so our captain 
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sent in our boat to destroy her. In 
the hurry of getting the boat in, at the 
beginning of the chase, she had been 
injured, so that she leaked badly ; but 
by incessant bailing the crew made out 
to reach the brig. The crew from the 
shore kept up an incessant fire of mus- 
ketry upon our men, but they loaded 
one of the brig’s guns with ball and 
langrage, and discharged it at them, 
and were not much annoyed after this. 
Our men cut a hole in her bottom, and 
then set fire to her. They hud hardly 
completed this service, when we has- 
tily reculled them, for we saw an arm- 
ed brig coming round a point of the 
harbor ; and we knew that we had got 
to run. for it. We took our men on 
board, letting the boat shift fur itself, 
and made all suil. It was late in the 
afternoon, and we were chased all 
night; but the next morning we had 
distanced the brig, so that she gave up 
the chase. 

This cruise did not prove profitable 
in gaining prize-money ; but it was a 
very pleasant one. The weather was, 
all the time, serene ; harmony existed 
on board, and we were, a great part of 
the time, either chasing or being chased, 
so that we were almost continually ex- 
cited with expectation of gain or fear 
of capture. At our leisure hours, we 
were engaged in fishing, and the fish 
were abundant and of good quality. 

We were victualed and provided only 
for a short cruise, and the time having 
expired, we put about, and proceeded 
On our way home, where we arrived 
without any material incident, and 
where we found that our trip, for all 
purposes of profit, might as well have 
terminated the first day out; as all the 
prize-money we derived was from the 
American ship, and she was not of 
much value. 

The season was now too far advanc- 
ed to try St. Peter’s fishing-ground 
again; and our new destination was — 
to the West Indies. Some of our offi- 
cers, and many of our crew now left 
us, and we had to procure new ones. 
This, with some repairs upon the 
schooner and taking in stores, detained 
us in port for several weeks. Not suc- 
ceeding in getting as many men as we 
wanted, (for the inducements given to 
seamen in the United States service 
were greater than in private armed ves- 
sels, and the character of our schooner 
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was not very good withal,) we proceed- 
ed to Portsmouth with the vessel, for 
the purpose of completing our crew. 

Here, by dint of persuasions and po- 
tations, by ,words and whiskey, we 
made out to pick up our remaining com- 
plement of men, and to complete pretty 
much such a picked crew as I have de- 
scribed in the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Our complete complement, it may 
readily be judged, was not a very com- 
plete compliment to the character of 
American privateers. 

We had to scour the neighboring 
towns to procure some of our men, and 
one of our lieutenants and myself were 
despatched into the county of York, in 
the then District of Maine. Here we 
procured three Down-Easters, who 
received our bounty-money, and mount- 
ed our blue ribbon in their apologies 
for hats, but who contrived to elude our 
vigilance, and made off with the badges, 
and we never saw the varlets again. 
The winter of our worthy sub’s discon- 
tent was not made glorious summer by 
these sons of York; he was extremely 
vexed at the circumstance ; but for my- 
self, I liked the ride and the frolic, and 
was in no great hurry to exchange this 
frolic on the land for our frolic on the 
water. 

During our stay at Portsmouth, the 
great fire occurred, by which a large 
portion of that flourishing town was 
consumed, and a blow inflicted upon its 
prosperity, from which, I believe, it has 
not yet recovered. Our schooner was 
moored in the river, near the town, but 
the officer in command found it neces- 
sary to remove her down to near the 
navy-yard, on account of the danger 
from the sparks and burning fragments 
which were flying in every direction. 
Several of our officers were on shore 
at the time, and | happened to be among 
them, and we all endeavored to render 
all the assistance in our power to the 
suffering inhabitants. Our captain was 
particularly active and efficient, as were 
also the United States officers and sai- 
lors who were there. 
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There was there a privateer schooner, 
the Brutus, of Baltimore, on board of 
which a great many children and fe- 
males, who had been deprived of their 
homes by the flames, were conveyed ; 
and it was found necessary, in the 
course of the night, to remove her 
down the river ; and many a heart was 
anxious for the fate of its loved ones, 
until it was discovered, the next morn- 
ing, that they were safe on board the 
Brutus. 

Having got together our crew, and 
made all proper arrangements, we set 
sail from Portsmouth on Christmas- 
day, A. D. 1813. The experience of 
the last cruise had proved to us that 
our vessel had improved in buoyancy, 
but not in speed. She was not a very 
crack sailer, however much we might 
crack on her. Her best play was be- 
fore the wind, which is not usually the 
case with clipper-built schooners. 

The day was near its close when we 
got under weigh, and dark clouds hun 
over the far-off blue hills ; but we had 
a favorable breeze, and, despite the in- 
experience and drunkenness of many 
of our men, we got out to sea without 
any accident. ' 

We had just cleared the point at 
Great Island, when we perceived a 
small, dark object in the water, lying 
directly in our track, and apparently 
awaiting our approach. On coming 
up with it, it proved to be a small boat 
of the kind which is commonly called 
adory. It contained a man who had 
come off alone from the eastern side of 
the river, and who was a deserter from 
the United States brig Rattlesnake, 
which was then in the harbor of Ports- 
mouth. He wished to enlist with us ; 
and, as he was a prime seaman, we 
were by no means very scrupulous as 
to the rights of “ Uncle Sam” in the 
case. He joined with us, and proved. 
to be one of our most efficient men, 
but, withal, such a reckless, unprinci- 
pled rascal, that if he came to a peace- 
ful end, the gallows and the hangman 
have been defrauded of their due. 


(To be Continued.) - 
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MANUFACTURE OF WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND FLAX, AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN.* 


Since man was, by the Divine Jus- 
tice, condemned to provide for his own 
wants by his own labor, the chief oc- 
cupation of all the branches of the race 
has been to clothe and feed themselves. 
With the advancement of science and 
the developement of inventive genius, 
the taste for both food and raiment has 
become more refined, and the wants of 
civilized people more diversified. It 
may be said, that the food of the bulk of 
the people in all countries remains now 
nearly what it ever has been; but the 
supply has become greater in propor- 
tion to the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, according to the fertility of the 
soil, the industry of the people, and in 
the improvements in the instruments of 
labor. Governments have, in modern 
times, attempted, by means of parch- 
ment laws, to extract from a barren soil, 
an unintelligent people, with rude and 
primitive instruments, food, on terms 
as advantageous as an industrious peo- 
ple, with the aid of eminent science, 
can extract from a fertile soil. Under 
pretence of effecting this object, they 
have compelled consumers to forego all 
the benefits of a more favored region 
which commerce would confer on them. 
The effect has been greatly to retard 
the progress of the people of all coun- 
tries. In fact, it has been the avowed 
policy of many modern princes to pre- 
serve the statu quo, as that in which 
the people enjoy the greatest happiness. 
When we look upon the progress of 
the human race, from the rude ages to 
the present comparative high state of 
civilization, we become struck with the 
presumption that fixes upon any stage 
of advancement, as that beyond which 
it is not desirable to go; and to retard 
its progress, restrictions upon individual 
business, and prohibitions of intercourse, 
are rigidly administered. 

The clothing of the human race, 
from all ages down to the present mo- 
ment, has chiefly consisted of four ma- 
terials—two of animal and two of vege- 
table production. Of the first, silk has 
ever been an article of luxury, but has 


entered, to a greater or less extent, in 
different ages and under different cir- 
cumstances, into the consumption of 
the people. The other animal produc- 
tion, wool, has formed by far the great- 
est basis of human clothing, in all coun- 
tries and ages. Of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, linen was anciently the most 
known in Europe; but cotton has, from 
time immemorial, formed the clothing 
of the people of India. The use and 
manufacture of those materials slowly 
found their way westward, impeded and 
retarded by oppressions and restrictions 
of all descriptions. The rapacity of 
rulers sought to introduce the manufac- 
ture of the different articles into their 
several domains, and then, by the grant 
of monopolies and barbarous restric- 
tions, smothered them at home, while 
they sought to prevent the art from 
leaving them for other countries. Al- 
though silk, from the eartiest ages, com- 
posed the clothing of the inhabitants of 
Asia, and was known and used as an 
article of Juxury long before the Chris- 
tian era, yet it was not until the sixth 
century, under the reign of Justinian, 
that it was introduced into Europe as a 
manufacture. <A few eggs, concealed 
in a vegetable stalk, were brought to 
Constantinople about the year 530, by 
two monks. The inanufacture spring- 
ing from this soon became “ protected” 
by royal favor. Justinian and his vile 
consort amassed great wealth by the 
monopoly. At the end of that century 
silk was known in England, and Char- 
Iemagne wore a linen shirt, a tunic of 
wool, with a silk border. The manu- 
facture of the article remained confined 
to Greece some six hundred years, and 
in the twelfth century was transferred, 
by force, to Palermo. In the fourteenth 
century it spread successively through 
the different countries of the south of 
Europe to Britain. Cotton was always 
the chief staple of India; and, down to 
this day, many of the most exquisite fa- 
brics of [ndia cotton have in vain sought 
to be rivalled by the scientific machinery 
of Europe. The manufacture of wool 


* THE History or S1rix, Corron, Linen, Woot, and other Fibrous Substances, including observa 
tions on Spinning, Dyeing, and Weaving. Also an Account of the Pastoral Life of the Aucients, their 
Social Statc, and attainments in the Domestic Arts, ete. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
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and linen was introduced into England 
gradually, by the Romans; and in most 
countries of Europe it has been spread- 
ing, to a greater or less extent, for two 
thousand years, exposed to legislative 
oppressions of all kinds, for the protec- 
tion of some more favored branch of in- 
dustry. 

Although the progress of manufac- 
tures in all the countries of Europe, 
was at all times exposed to the abuses 
growing out of the ‘mal-administration 
of the governments, it was not until the 
17th century, that the several nations 
commenced to make war, each on the 
prosperity of the other ; and recognized 
the mutual injuries thus inflicted, as a 
principle, under the name of * protec- 
tion” to home industry. The great 
object of the labor of the human race, 
is to procure a sufficiency of food and 
raiment for all; and for each to obtain 
as much for as little labor as possible. 
Every sovereign of Europe saw the 
importance of having his own people 
possessed of these necessities to as 
great an extent as practicable ; and it 
was for this purpose, that, in 1148, the 
King of Sicily, having overrun the cities 
of Greece, compelled the silk weavers 
to go and live in Palermo, and there 
exercise their art; and they continued 
to flourish there, because the prosper- 
ity of the people of Sicily enabled them 
to buy the rich goods produced, at a re- 
munerative price. Gradually, in all 
countries, the first manufacturers be- 
came wealthy and influential, and ob- 
tained incorporate and special privi- 
leges. These were gradually consoli- 
dated into the protective system, by 
which all the manufacturers of one 
nation were sought to be protected in a 
monopoly of the home market ; that is 
to say, the principle avowed was, as 
expressed by Daniel de Foe, the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, in his Weekly 
Review, 1708 : 

“ That it is a national evil to have cloth- 
ing cheap from abroad, rather than to 
manufacture it dear at home.” 


The original design of labor thus 
came to be perverted. Instead of 
working to provide the greatest quan- 
tity of clothes on the best terms, to the 
whoie people, the whole design of gov- 
ernment was sought to be to compel the 
mass of people to buy only of certain per- 
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sons, at such rates as they chose to 
demand. The makers of these cloths 
therefore obtained great wealth, while 
the consumption of the goods was ma- 
terially retarded. A free competition 
in the supply from all quarters, would 
naturally afford the greatest quantity to 
a people, on the cheapest terms, be- 
cause every country has some advan- 
tage peculiar to itself, which enables it 
to supply a greater quantity of a given 
article, for a certain amount of labor, 
than any other country. Wherea mu- 
tual interchange of articles, thus pecu- 
larly situated, freely takes place, not 
only the greatest subdivision of labor, 
but the best application of the advan- 
tages of all climes and iocalities, to the 
welfare of the whole human race, is 
brought about; and therefore, the 
greatest sum of happiness is obtained. 
Such a state of affairs eminently exists 
in the U. States, where perfect freedom 
of internal intercourse allows of the 
free application of the capital and skill 
of the whole country to the develop- 
ment of all its resources, wherever 
situgted. Were such a freedom of in- 
tercourse, in the present improved 
means of communication, to exist be- 
tween any two nations, their commer- 
cial and pecuniary interests would soon 
become so interwoven, that hostilities 
between them, from any cause, would 
be utterly impossible; as a conse- 
quence, princes and dynasties would 
soon cease to exist, because war, with 
all its paraphernalia, would no longer 
be at their command to sustain their 
absurd pretensions. In former ages of 
the world, when the means of inter- 
course was slow, and the transportation 
of goods from one country to another, 
was almost impossible, separate na- 
tions had nothing in common with each 
other, and a war was a matter of no im- 
portance, unless to those comparatively 
few, who were actually exposed to the 
ravages of a hostile host. Even the 
cotton manufacture of India, which is 
mentioned by the first Greek historian, 
five centuries before Christ, as having 
existed for an indefinite period, was 
known only as a curiosity to the Egyp- 
tians, at the time of the Christian era, 
five centuries after rumors of the 
“ woo)-bearing trees” of India had 
spread among the Greeks; and it was 
not until the 12th century, that the 
manufacture was introduced into Italy. 
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We have stated that the silk culture 
was introduced into Constantinople in 
the year 530 ; but it was not until 1622, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, that 
some foreigners first made silk in Lon- 
don. It took 1100 years to carry the 
trade from the Levant to the North 
Sea. 

The manufacture in England did not 
prosper to any great extent, however, 
until in 1685, from 30,000 to 50,000 
Protestant silk weavers were driven 
thither, to seek refuge against the per- 
secutions of the Catholics, when Louis 
IV. revoked the edict of Nantz. Some 
15,000 of these immigrants settling in 
and near London, located, what is 
known as Spitalfields, and became the 
chief seat of the silk manufacture in 
England. This large accession of silk 
weavers did not injure those previously 
established, but producing a great de- 
cline in the money value of the articles 
made, enhanced the consumption to a 
degree that improved the business of 
all. It subsequently led, however, to 
jealousies between Great Britain aud 
France. Although England had re- 
ceived great benefit from those French 
who had arrived in London, to make 
silks for the English, yet she sought to 
prohibit those who remained in France 
from adding anything to that supply. 
These mutual jealousies between na- 
tions were engendered, or grew up of 
themselves spontaneously, when no 
great degree of mutual intercourse had 
previously existed; when, as yet, no 
large class of persons, in any one 
country, had become accustomed to 
depend upon another large class in 
another country for articles of necessi- 
ty. The manufacturers were the first 
to feel the effects of foreign competi- 
tion, and to complain of its injurious 
effects, before the people at large had 
learned to appreciate its benefits. As 
therefore, by royal favor, and govern- 
mental protection, the manufacturers 
were already an influential class, and 
the ruling powers naturally leaned 
upon them for support in times or 
emergency, it became easy for that 
class to obtain, what they called protec- 
tion, at the expense of the people; more 
especially as that it is always, in all 
countries, the active class, or those who 
have some special object in view, that 
obtain that which they seek at the ex- 
pense of the many who have no organ- 
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ized opposition to that systematic at- 
tack. England, under Charles and 


Cromwell, began those demonstrations 


of commercial hostility against other 
natious, which took the form of naviga- 
tion laws, prohibitions and restrictions 
on imports of all sorts, with bounties 
on exports. In 1687, these material 
injuries were established as a principle, 
by France. These examples were fol- 
lowed by all other nations of Europe— 
Austria towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. In Germany, from the 
earliest times, the revenues of petty 
princes, and lordly tyrants, were drawn 
from onerous taxes on commerce, 
rather, however, as a mode of oppres- 
sion, than with a view to “ protect” 
manufactures. In all the despotic 
countries, the general principle of rais- 
ing a revenue, has been to levy the 
highest duties on those articles most 
absolutely necessary to common use, 
and to the support of every individual ; 
and some of them, as France, Spain, 
Naples, and Austria, have monopolized 
certain trades, as tobacco and salt, 
with a view to the profit. England 
has not done that, but has taxed every 
thing of necessary in use, excepting 
water. 

The general principle which has 
been acknowledged by all the powers 
in relation to protection, has been to 
prohibit those articles which they sup- 
pose most to compete with certain inte- 
rests at home, which it is intended to 
favor, but to allow of the free export of 
the products of national industry ; that 
is to say, to allow the citizens to sell, 
but not to receive any valuable thing in 
return. The policy of Turkey has 
been the reverse of this, but equally 
plausible. The idea which originally 
presented itself to the Sublime Porte 
was, that all the wealth of a nation 
must arise from the industry of its in- 
habitants. Hence, if all the proceeds 
of their industry was, by law, confined 
in the country, it must necessarily grow 
rich ; exports of Turkish produce were, 
therefore, strictly prohibited: on the 
same principle all the produce of other 
nations brought into the country would 
in so far add to the wealth of the coun- 
try. Imports have, therefore, from the 
time of Solyman the Magnificent, to 
the present day, been admitted at a 
duty of three per cent. ad valorem. It, 
however, escaped the sagacity of the 
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Moslem, that other nations would not 
give away their goods, and to receive 
them argued, that something must be 
paid for them; and as the export of 
produce was prohibited, specie speedily 
vanished from circulation. Hence the 
law of prohibition gradually fell into 
disuse. The wisdom of the - christian 
governments erred as far on the other 
side. They permitted all produce to 
pass freely out, forgetting, that if their 
subjects sold, they must receive some- 
thing in return, and to prohibit returns 
was to impoverish the country. These 
mutual restrictions have tended in an 
eminent degree to check the consump- 
tion of manufactured goods, because 
they artificially enhanced their price ; 
that is to say, they added a new ingre- 
dient to the cost of certain articles, be- 
yond the natural ones of the expendi- 
ture of capital in its production, and 
the profits of manufacturers and sellers. 
In spite of all these restrictions, how- 
ever, the production and consumption 
during the present century, have been 
immensely greater than at any pre- 
vious period of the world’s history. 
The increase in the production has been 
owing almost entirely to wonderful 
discoveries, and the advancement of 
science, in each branch of manufac- 
ture. 

Great Britain, in consequence of her 
commanding geographical position—si- 
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tuated as she is, centrally, surrounded 
by good harbors, in respect to all the 
large commercial cities of Europe—her 
vast miueral resources of coal and iron 
interstratified and conveniently disposed 
for cheap use and transit, and possess- 
ing an energetic, industrious, and en- 
terprizing people, naturally took the 
lead in manufacturing, and, isolated 
from the continent by seas, commanded 
by her own ships, she has hitherto es- 
caped those devastating invasions that 
have successively ravaged all the nations 
of Europe. Her industry has, there- 
fore, been undisturbed, and her produc- 
tive power has progressed the more ra- 
pidly, that the paralyzed industry of 
the continent has left the field entirely 
open to her enterprize. Under these 
circumstances she has been enabled, 
aided by great discoveries, and inven- 
tions in the arts, to maintain the supre- 
macy which has been threatened, but 
not seriously affected, during the last 
quarter of a century of profound peace. 
In tracing the leading events in her 
manufactures, we shall indicate the ge- 
neral progress. As an indication of the 
rapidity with which her manufactories 
have progressed, we annex an official 
decennial table of the quantities of the 
raw materials imported into the United 
Kingdom, and taken for consumption 
by her manufacturers— 


QUANTITY OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURES, TAKEN INTO CONSUMPTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN IN EACH YEAR OF EIGHT SUCCESSIVE PERIODS. 


Wool. Silk. 

Ibs. lbs. 
1790...... 3,245,352...2.. 1,253,445... 
1800...... 8,615,284.°....8,167,335....- 
1810...... 10,936,224...... 1,796,106..... 
1820...... 10.043,746...... 2,641,866..... 
1830... ..-32,313,059...... 4,318,181..... 
1836...... 60,366,415...... 5,533,445... 
1840...... 52,862,020..... ~4,756,171..... 
1844...... 69,493,355...... 6,207,678..... 


We have, in these figures, the most 
extraordinary increase since the close 
of the war; and this has been owing to 
the almost total abolition of the protec- 
tive system as applied to manufactures. 
Woot has always been the object of 
care to the British government. Upto 
1660, British-grown wool was allowed 
to be freely exported; in that year the 
export was prohibited, and remained so 
up to 1825—a period of 165 years. 
This measure grew out of the idea that 


Flax. Hemp. Cotton 
cwt. cwt. lbs. 
- ROL 222 i ccs 992,306..... - 30,574,374 
e 416,120...... 596,419.22... 53,8 14,207 
e 511,970...... 955,890.. ... - 126,018,487 
- 381,821...... 418,509...... 141,912,267 
- 944,096...-.-.. 5906,771...... 255,496,476 
-1,511,438.... ..567,892..., ..363,684,232 
-1,338,217 .... 0. 612,515.. ... -437,099,631 
-1,595,839...... 911,747 ....-. 558,015,248 


the peculiar long staple of English wool 
was superior for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and, therefore, by preventing other 
nations from obtaining it, they should 
keepthe manufacture tothemselves. By 
this selfish policy, inventive genius was 
paralyzed, and the art of manufacture 
remained stationary. As soon as the 
French could obtain the English wool, 
their genius produced a quality of cloth 
altogether superior to that of the Eng- 
lish. This stimulated invention in Eng- 
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land, and they soon rivalled France in 
merinos and other stuffs. The quality 
was improved and the price reduced by 
their means ; and, notwithstanding tnat 
the fabrication of cotton and linen goods 
competed seriously with low-priced 
woollens, and the production of wool in 
England has increased 25 percent. since 
1800, the increasing wants of the trade 
have required the above quantities of fo- 
reign wool, which, as seen, have in- 
creased near 700 fold, and itis admitted 
duty free. 
colonies have supplied a large portion 
of it; but the wool of the United States 
is now being rapidly introduced into 
English consumption, and will become 
a large item of export thither. 

SILK was known as a fabric as early 
as Edward III., and the manufacture 
was introduced soon after the battle of 
Cressy, in 1347. We have already 
stated that a great impulse was given 
to it by the settlement of Spitalfield by 
the French refugees ; and down to the 
close of the 17th century the manufac- 
ture flourished, both in France and 
England, until the value, which had been 
proclaimed by Horace and Virgil equal 
to its weight in gold, was, in 1694, fixed 
officially at 7s. 4d. per lb. for Bengal 
raw silk, and 11s. 4d. for that of Italy. 
In 1718, the manufacture received a 
new impulse from one John Lombe, 
who went to Italy and surreptitiously 
obtained models of machinery, which 
he erected at Derby. On his death, 
which happened soon after, the govern- 
ment paid his heirs £14,000 to annul 
the patent he had obtained, and silk- 
mills were speedily erected in all direc- 
tions. About the year 1763, some im- 
provements in throwing and in manu- 
facture reduced the price, which pro- 
ducing distress, the usual remedy of 
prohibiting foreign silk was resorted to. 
This, of course, increased the distress 
of the operatives, and a serious riot, in 
1770, was the result. Under the pro- 
tection thus afforded, the manufacture 
declined, as is evident froma diminution 
in the import of the raw material. 
The events of the war, during the 
twenty years subsequent to 1793, when 
war was declared, caused the import of 
raw silk and the smuggling of the pro- 
hibited manufactures, to undergo great 
vicissitudes. The suspension of the 
war, by deranging the whole system of 
exchanges that had grown up, based 
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upon the immense operations of the 
government treasury, produced ruinous 
disasters. In the year 1820, industry 
began to recover from the disastrous 
effects of peace. At the time of the silk 
riots, in 1773, order was restored by the 
establishment of a list of prices, which 
was legalized by George IlI., for the 
district of Spitalfields. After the war 
was over, and skill and industry began 
to regulate prices, and not protective 
laws, the manufacturers of Maccles- 
field, not subject to the * protection” of 
Spitalfields, were enabled to surpass 
them in the London market. The 
distress thus produced, resulted, in 
1822, in the repeal of the protection of 
Spitalfields, the reduction of the duty 
on raw silk from 5s. 6d. to 3d. per ìb., 
and the repeal of the law prohibiting 
foreign silks, thus throwing the trade 
open to competition. The effect of this 
freedom of trade, which it was assert- 
ed would ruin all the silk weavers of 
England, has been to raise the con- 
sumption of the raw material, from 
2,641,866 lbs., to 6,207,678 lbs. ; an in- 
crease of 3,560,000 lbs. in 20 years, or 
near 50 per cent. more than the result 
of the previous 500 years of protec- 
tion. 

The manufacture of Linen has long 
been prosecuted in England ; but about 
the end of the 17th century was indi- 
rectly encouraged in Ireland, to please 
the wool manufacturers of England. 
In the reign of William IHI., the wool- 
len manufacturers becoming alarmed 
at the progress of the manufacture in 
Ireland, modestly asked to have it sup- 
pressed. The king, in answer, made 
the following promise : 


“ I shall do all that in me lies to discour- 
age woollen manufactures in Ireland, and 
encourage the linen manufacture; and to 
promote the trade of England.” 


The measure adopted was to pro- 
hibit the export of woollen goods from 
Ireland, except to England ; and a pro- 
hibitory duty existedin England. Asa 
kind of offset, a bounty on the export 
of linen from Ireland, was granted, 
which continued to 1830. ‘The great 
improvements in the spinning of linen 
in England, have enabled her to create 
a large trade in the export of linen 
yarn to France and Ireland. ‘The for- 
mer has, of late, endeavored to exclude 
the yarn, to encourage spinning in 
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France ; and the result will be the con- 
tinued superiority of English and Irish 
cloths. ‘The export of yarn from Eng- 
land was 30,000,000 lbs. last year; and 
is a new business since 1820. The 
consumption of the raw material has, 
it will be observed, more than quad- 
rupled since 1820. 

Corron may be said to be the crea- 
ture of the present century. Its his- 
tory is altogether the most remarkable 
of the annals of human industry. By 
inspecting the above table, it will be 
observed, that less than 31 millions 
lbs., nearly all of Indian growth, was 
consumed in Great Britain, in 1790; 
and in the 54 years which has since 
elapsed, it has risen to 559 millions of 
lbs., mostly of U. States growth. We 
have mentioned, that from the earliest 
times, cotton has been made use of in 
India for clothing ; but it never became 
an article of importance until the 
United States undertook to furnish it 
to the world. The American cotton is 
of two kinds, Sea Island, and upland. 
The former grows on the sea-coast, 
has a smooth black seed, and is easily 
separated from the wool. The latter 
grows on the upland, and is of short 
staple, growing from and adhering firm- 
ly to a green seed. The difficulty of 
cleaning the cotton was such as to ren- 
der the culture, to any extent, worth- 
less. It could not be worth the labor 
of picking the seeds out by hand. .In 
1793, however, Mr. Eli Whitney, a 
native of Massachusetts, and a gentle- 
man of rare mechanical genius, invent- 
ed a machine for clearing it from the 
seed, and this invention enabled Eng- 
land to defeat Napoleon, and will yet 
revolutionize the world. ‘The machine 
came into operation in 1796, and gave 
effect to the steam-engine first applied 
to the cotton manufacture, in 1785, by 
James Watt, to the spinning-jenny of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, thrown open 
to the public in 1790, and to the power- 
loom of D. Cartwright, brought into 
use in 1801. These four wonderful in- 
ventions, nearly contemporaneous, gave 
that impulse to the consumption of cot- 
ton evidenced in the above table. From 
the year 1810 to 1820, the war, and 
other difficulties, prevented any very 
rapid increase ; after 1820 it progres- 
ed astonishingly until it has now be- 
come, in value, one-half of the whole 
exports of Great Britain. 
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The extension of the manufactures, 
in the United States, has been great, 
but far less so than in Great Britain, 
because the consumption of cotton 
goods has been checked by the opera- 
tions of excessively protective laws. 
The machinery of Arkwright had been 
long in operation in England, but every 
effort to import it into the United States 
failed, until the year 1790, when Mr. 
Samuel Slater, overseer for a partner 
of Arkwright, came to this country, and 
soon after, in connection with Messrs. 
Almy & Brown, commenced a factory 
at Pawtucket. From that time the 
manufacture continued to struggle on’ 
against protective laws, in the hands of 
afew men, and compared with Eng- 
land, has progressed as follows :— 


LBS. COTTON CONSUMED. 


1790. 1844. 
England. ..30,874,374 lbs. .558,015,248 
U. States.. 500,000 * _ 160,000,000 


The English duties upon cotton goods 
were 10 per cent., and about 12 per 
cent. on the raw cotton, and which has 
now been abolished. In the United 
States the cotton is grown, and the au- 
ties upon foreign cottons range from 80 
to 200 per cent. This, of course, will 
explain why afew cotton manufacturers 
are enormously wealthy, and that the 
consumption of the goods has been much 
slower than in England. In 1832, a 
congressional committee reported the 
number of mills and spindles, which, 
as compared with the return of the cen- 
sus of 1840, are as follows : 


NUMBER OF COTTON MILLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1832. 1840. 
No. of Mills,..... 0...2. 795i isasi 1,240 
“ Spindles, 1,246,503....2,284,631 
“ — Looms,....... 33,506.. . - ————— 
Persons employed, ...57.466...--.. 72,119 


Lbs. consumed,.135,000,000.. 160,000,000 


This was a period of the descending 
scale of the compromise act. It may 
be remarked, that the whole period, 
from 1790 to 1844, has been one of ex- 
periment. A constant succession of 
inventions, discoveries and improve- 
ments, both in spinning and weaving, 
as well as in printing, have, in England, 
operated to reduce the prices of the 
fabrics, and to promote their consump- 
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tion in all their forms all over the world. 
Thus, it was not until 1814 that the 
power-loom was known in the United 
States, and was far from generally used 
in England in 1813. The constant 
occupation of the most fertile lands in 
the southern states, with the increase 
in the slave population in a ratio more 
rapid than that of the whites in Europe, 
have served to throw out a most pro- 
lific supply of the raw material, yearly, 
making England more dependant upon 
them for a supply. 

The manufacture of cotton in Eu- 
rope has progressed under all its diffi- 
culties nearly to as great an extent as 
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in the United States. France import- 
ed, in 1812, 14,000,000 lbs. raw cot- 
ton, and in 1844, she received 120,000- 
000 Ibs. from the United States; Ger- 
many and Holland, 20,000.000 lbs., and 
Austria 13,000,000 Ibs., which describes 
nearly the extent of the manufacture in 
those countries. From what has been 
here said, it will be observed that the 
English manufacture has progressed 
since the peace in a greater degree than 
that of any other country, and for the 
reason that she has gradually abandon- 
ed entirely the principle of protection. 
The quantities of her leading exports 
have been as follows : 


QUANTITIES OF LEADING MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


1814. 1827. 783]. 1836. 1844, 
Cottons, yds....... 190,474,707 365,492,804 421,385,303 637,647,627 885,969,819 
Cotton Yarn, lbs. ...12,282,354 44,878,774 63,821,440 88,191,046 132,832,952 
Linen, yds......... 45,130,000 55,132,189 69,233,892 32,088,769 69,232,682 
Linen Varn, Doses icena au e EEE ESE ERRE 4,574,504 29,490,987 
Bilk6ces uve ceeul £219,398 236,113 578.874 917,822 590,189 
Wollens, pieces..... - 1,482,643 1,851.946 1,997,348 2,224.566 2,196,944 
s OS OTE 12,193,815 6,460,094 5,797,546 9,099,824 10,725,859 
“ Yarn, ibs..... eepe eedoatiowasewmeeuee 1,592,455 2,546,177 5,962,401 


For these immense quantities of dant on foreign markets, and the gene- 


goods, the value of which form four- 
fifths of her total exports, is she depen- 


ral direction of the markets is as fol- 
lows: 


EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


1814. 1820. 1830. 1836 1842, 
To Colonies,..........- 15,025,456 11,717,252 10,004,399 15,469.312 14,770,097 
N. of Europe,......--- 14,693,580 11.680,906 7,320,654 11,570,542 16,830,416 
S.of do. ........- 9,292,630 5,283,074 5,066,749 6,317,029 5,373,955 
All other, ...... 220+... 6,482,553 7,738,420 14,772,570 19,937,287 10,404,555 


Grand Total,........-£45,494.219 36,424,652 37,164,372 


It is observable, that in spite of all 
the tariffs that have been enacted, and 
all the protection accorded to the man- 
ufacturers of the North of Europe, the 
market in that direction has increased 
more than to her own colonies, to 
which, by the way, the exports were 
large in 1814, during the war with the 
United States, for indirect entry into 
this country. Of the total of 47 mil- 
lions sterling exported in 1842, 36 mil- 
lions was of the above four articles, of 
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53,293,979 47,381,023 
which we have treated. It is apparent 
that that vast commerce is dependant 
entirely upon a state of peace, more 
particularly with that country on which 
England most depends for a supply of 
the raw materials. In the last quarter 
of a century, the progress of steam 
communication in vessels and on rail- 
roads, has been such as to “ annex,” 
commercially, the nations of Europe 
and America too closely to allow of 
future wars. 
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Polish Revolution of 1830. 


A Ceeur de Lion to his inmost soul 
Is each true Pole—and all the world shall see 
That every freeman is at heart a Pole.” ~ 
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POLISH REVOLUTION OF 1830.* 

« Teli the northern madman Peland must be free; 
empire of Russia only politically. The 


THE time is not arrived when the above 
motto shall be understood,—but as ev- 
ery day’s events bring it nearer to us, 
I have concluded to bring forth some 
facts relating to the late Polish revolu- 
tion, in which I was personally engaged. 
I will merely state the facts, of which 
I was an eye-witness, or in which I 
took some part, and let the reader 
form his opinion out of them, and see 
into the vista of futurity which they 
may, perchance, open to him. 

Poland, at the time of the revolution 
of 1830, was—and, at this time, is— 
parcelled into five distinct portions. One 
portion of her territory, numbering 
about 11 millions of inhabitants, or 
more, is incorporated with the empire 
of Russia. Another portion, numbering 
4,451,175 of inhabitants, is incorporated 
with the empire of Austria. The third 
portion, with a population of 3,082,205, 
makes a part of Prussia. The fourth 
part, numbering 140,000 inhabitants, 
constitutes the independent Republic of 
Cracow ;—but under the ‘ paternal” 
tutelage of the emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the king of Prussia. The 
fifth part, numbering over 4 millions of 
inhabitants, constitutes the Kingdom of 


emperors of Russia are its kings, and do 
not rule it in their character of em- 
perors, but in that of the kings of Po- 
land. The seat of government of this 
kingdom is in its capital city at War- 
saw,—and here the revolution of 1830 
commenced Some writers state that 
when this revolution commenced, the 
Russian army did not exceed two or 
three hundred thousand men,—the fact 
is, however, that it did exceed six hun- 
dred thousand men before the French re- 
volution of July ; and immediately after 
that revolution, it was increased to eight 
hundred thousand men,—of which 
there were more than 180,000 in the 
Polish provinces, incorporated with the 
empire of Russia, and about 18,000 in 
the Kingdom of Poland, viz :—Some 
10 or 12 thousand were in the city of 
Warsaw, and in the fortress Modlin, 
situated about 15 English miles from 
the city of Warsaw; and about 6,000 
Cossacks were on the frontiers of the 
kingdom. ‘The Polish army, at the 
same time, numbered 32 thousand,—of 
which three thousand seven hundred 
were in the city of*Warsaw, and the 
residue, 27 thousand some hundred, 


Poland.f| This kingdom has a sepa- spread in various parts of the kingdom. 
rate existence, and is united with the The Russians who garrisoned Warsaw, 


* The above communication is from the pen of G. Tochman, Esq., now Counsellor at Law, in the Courts 
of New-York. and in the Suprome Court of the United States. Mr. Tochmau is a native of Poland, and 
he is a nephew of the celebrated Polish General-in-Chief, SKRZYNECKI, who caused the Autocrat’s 
throne to totter to its very foundation. Mr. Tochman entered the Polish revolutionary army as a voluntcer, 
and in a few months was promoted to the rank of Major, and obtained the Gold Cross of Honor, “ Virtuti 
Military.” On his arrival in France, as an exile, in 1832, he was elected Vice-President of the Polish 
Council at Avignon. He came to this country in 1837—and made himself known amongst us as Professor 
in the Louisville College, in Ky.; then as a public lecturer, in behalf of the wrongs and woes of his 
countrv—and by a triumphant controversy with a contributor for the columns of the National Inteliigen- 
cer—who, for several years, abused Poland and the Poles, and pleaded the cause of Russia and its policy. 
Major ‘'ocbman has become now an American citizen, and is residing, and practising law, in the city of 
New-York, whose Bar we are happy to sec adorned by the distinguished talents and admirable personal 
qualities of so welcome an exile.—[{Ep. D. R. 


t The above enumerated population is spread only over the territories which constituted Poland before 
the first partition, which took place in 1772. But should we include the population of Smolensk, Livonia, 
Courland, and the provinces inhabited by the Cossacks, Tartars, and Valaques, which provinces were 
once incorporated with Poland, and then lost—at various periods before 1772,—i1e population would 
amount to 33,962,235, according to the census taken before 1836. This I state here upon my own know- 
ledge, and the authority of the Journal des Travaux de la Société Française de Statistique Universelle, 
v. 5. pace 119 ;—de l'ouvrage de M. M. Traugott Golthilf Voigtel, edition de 1835 ;—and also Researches 


of Mr. Schuitzler nnd Mr. Stanislaus Plater, &c. 
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of whiskey, which was liberally dealt 
out to all candidates for the honor of 
sea-martyrdom, made the desperate re- 
solution of seeking it on board of the 
gallant Grumbler, they, too, grumbled, 
not so much at the quantity, as at the 
villainous bad flavor of the whiskey. 

The whiskey was not all potent in 
this case, for men were scarce, and 
vessels were plenty—so after essaying 
to get a crew in our own port, we sailed 
away to Boston, hoping to complete one 
there. But it would not do, men were 
shy, and we gathered but a few, and 
we set out to return to our own port 
again, and on the way, we got upon a 
rock. The high tide floated us off 
again without a hole in our bottom, and 
with no injury, save a little copper 
knocked off, and this was soon re- 
placed. 

We now opened a rendezvous again, 
and at last, by the aid of the whiskey, 
and the free use of that deseription of 
rhetoric which the Irish call blarney, 
together with a few dollars advance to 
each, as bounty money, we gathered 
together about forty men and boys, and 
set sail on our cruise, on a bright and 
beautiful summer’s day. | 

Our crew was altogether as whimsi- 
cal as our schooner. They reminded 
me in all but numbers, of the descrip- 
tion a downeast skipper gave of the 
crew of his lumber coaster, viz.: * An 
old man, a little boy, a ’tarnal fool, and 
a Frenchman.” Such a hatless, shoe- 
less, shirtless, graceless, unwashed, but 
not unwhipped set of ragamuffins, I 
believe never before indulged the gre- 
gariousness of their natures by congre- 
gating together. I had heard much of 
the picked crews of American priva- 
teers, and when I stood on the deck of 
the schooner, and surveyed the motley 
group around me, | could not but 
think, that we, too, had a picked crew, 
and that if the old gentleman, who has 
the charge of the fires in the nether 
regions had had the selection, he, too, 
would have picked just such another. 

On board this shapeless vessel, be- 
hold me, a simple and beardless youth, 
installed as captain’s clerk ; and because 
the clerk’s duties were likely to be, 
“like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween,” J was also purser to this mot- 
ley crew; and because these two 
were not of ‘ occupation sufficient,” 
our worthy captain had the goodness to 
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assign me, in the quarter bill, the post 
of sergeant of marines. 

I have said, that our schooner was at 
first called the Grumbler, but when 
our owners went to take out her pa- 
pers for the cruise, being probably tired 
of the grumbling that she had occa- 
sioned, they registered her as “ The 
Frolic.” 

Our harbor, then, astern, we bound- 
ed merrily over the blue waters, skim- 
ming like a sea-mew the light curling 
waves, and wending our way to the east- 
ward toward the British fishing grounds, 
to fish for a few straggling and quiet mer- 
chant vessels, which might chance to 
be bound on their way to Halifax or 
Pictou, and which had committed the, 
to us, unpardonable sin of being man- 
ned by an English crew, of sailing un- 
der English colors, and of being owned 
by British subjects. 

We were bounding, then, I say, over 
the calm waters ; night had thrown its 
dusky curtain around us, when we 
made the right pleasant discovery, 
which many on shore had predicted 
while we were fitting out, that our 
little schooner, however she might 
dance blithely over a light sea, with 
light winds, lacked bearings, and had 
no power to keep up amid harsh waves 
and howling storms. 

We were going before the wind, with 
no square-sail set, save only our fore- 
topsail, ang that reefed, when the wind 
suddenly shifted a-head, and our poor, 
non-descript, wedge-like vessel, was set- 
tling down fast by the stern. I had re- 
tired to my sleeping bunk, my senses 
wrapt in forgetfulness, when I was 
awakened by a tumultuous noise on 
deck. My first thoughts were, that we 
had got aground; my second was, to 
spring on my feet; but whatever was 
the occasion of the racket, instinct 
prompted me to rush upon deck. I 
made a rapid transition from our ward- 
room through the hatchway, in almost 
a state of primeval nudity, and alighting 
on the lee-side of the deck, I found 
myself immersed to my waist in wa- 
ter. Ourcrew were all teetotal cold- 
water men, then, despite the whiskey. 

Our deck was in a wild confusion— 
every thing buoyant was afloat, sailing 
about in most admired disorder. Offi- 
cers were shouting; men running hither 
and thither, some cursing, and others 
trembling, but each one endeavoring to 
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do something to avert the catastrophe, 
we were so eminently threatened with. 
Notwithstanding my fright, I could 
uot help being amused by the exhibition 
of the ruling passion, strong in dire ex- 
tremity, displayed by our surgeon. He 
had been fiddling, for he was a votary 
of Orpheus as well as of Esculapius, 
and had been a dancing-master, and he 
found his way on deck, fiddle in hand, 
quicker than he ever cut a pigeon-wing 
inhislife. The fiddle had cut adrift from 
the doctor, and was congregating with 
oakum wads, handspikes, boat's oars, 
“et id genus omne,” in the lee scup- 
pers. “Put on and batten down the 
hatches,” shouted the excited voice of 
the captain. “Give me my fiddle,” cried 
the doctor. ‘Knock out the ports,” 
roared the sailing-master. ‘Save my 
fiddle,” moaned out Mr. Medico. ‘* Look 
out for the booms,” uttered the stento- 
rian voice of the boatswain. ‘ Look out 
for my fiddle,” said the shriller voice of 
the surgeon. At last, the hatches 
were secured, the bulwarks knocked 
away, the booms lashed together, and 
the fiddle restored to the doctor, with 


no other injury than its being pretty 


well water-soaken. The squall, lucki- 
ly, was of short duration—it was what 
the sailors called a white one; we 
made out to get the schooner again be- 
fore the wind, to dislodge the water 
from the deck, and to pump it out of 
the hold, and our submarine voyage 
was postponed for that time. We kept 
on our way, sorely against the wishes 
and opinion of all on board, except the 
captain ; he did not wish to appear 
traven, and he put on a show of confi- 
dence and resolution, which, I believe, 
his heart belied. No one went below 
again that night, but all were gathered 
together in groups about the deck, 
discussing the folly and temerity of 
the captain; at last we came to the 
_ determination, and went aft in a body, 
and told him we could proceed 
no further on the cruise. He caused 
us all to sign a paper, by which we 
agreed to pay back to the owners the 
bounty money we had received; this 
done, he gave his orders to put about, 
whieh were executed with alacrity, 
and we run the ill-fated schooner into 
port again the next day, after a hard 
chase by an English frigate, and cast an- 
chor opposite to the ship-yard, in which 
she had beer a few weeks befure built. 
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Our fate, in our comical little vessel, 
having well nigh proved tragical, our 
Owners caused a railway to be con- 
structed, the first ever invented for a 
like purpose; and had her hauled up 
again on to the same stocks from which 
she had been a short time previously 
launched. Her wedge-like bottom was 
entirely remodelled, and from her new 
construction, if she did not so well pro- 
mise to come up with an enemy, she 
was far more likely to keep up herself. 
When she was again launched, a ren- 
dezvous was opened for the purpose of 
shipping a crew, as most of our officers 
and crew were satisfied with their short 
cruise, and had scattered again in va- 
rious directions. 

As for myself, my worldly prospects 
had not improved ; my heart was heavy, 
and my pockets were light: and it mat- 
tered but little to me where I went, or 
how ; so with little care, as to the con- 
sequences, I enlisted again in the 
schooner, in my old capacity. 

Our new captain was a short, dap- 
per, agile little fellow, smart withal, 
and capable, a good sailor, brave asa lion, 
good-natured, generally, and kind and 
attentive to those under his command. 

With this captain, a pretty good set 
of subordinate officers, and such a 
crew as we could pick up, numbering, 
all told, about fifty, we departed from 
port, and sailed to the eastward, being 
bound, as before, of the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. The first 
day out of port, we overhauled an 
American ship bound in, which our . 
captain suspected was sailing under a 
British licence. He managed the thing 
very adroitly, passing ourselves off as 
an English privateer which had made 
some noise upon the coast; and he de- 
ceived the master of the ship, who 
produced his license. We accordingly 
put a prize-master on board, and the 
ship was, condemned as our prize by 
the Admiralty Court. Ina few days, 
being off Halifax, we captured a small 
schooner belonging to some port in 
Nova Scotia, and manned her out as a 
prize ; but she was retaken some days 
after. She was not, however, of much 
value. Proceeding eastward, over the 
Green Bank, or Bank Verd, as it is laid 
down on the chart, we cruized for 
some time off the island of St. Peters 
or Miquelon. This island was inhabit- 
ed by Frenchmen, who were mostly 
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fishermen ; and, as far as the eye could 
range on the ocean, might be seen 
their small vessels employed in fishing. 
These boats were of an unique appear- 
ance, and their sails being tanned to 
preserve them from the action of the 
perpetual fog of this coast, added to their 
aingularity. We at first made a great 
fluttering among these poor fellows, 
but in the course of a few days, finding 
that we did not molest them, and that 
we honestly paid them for all we bought 
of them, their fear wore off, aud they 
became our very good friends. ‘They 
appeared to be a simple and unsophis- 
ticated race of mortals, but very poor. 
After cruising about here for some 
time, without making any captures, 
we at last fell in with a fleet of vessels, 
bound from England for Mirimachi and 
Pictou. They were under a strong 
convoy; but we dodged about until 
they became scattered, following them 
almost out of sight, till their near prox- 
imity to the coast had rendered them 
careless; when we pounced in among 
them. We sometimes captured two 
or three a day ; but they were not worth 
manning out, being in ballast, going to 
obtain cargoes of lumber ; so, after ta- 
king out their crews, and what articles 
of value they had, we burned them. In 
this way, in the course of a few days, we 
captured and burned some ten ora dozen, 
I have forgotten exactly how many ; and 
I have lost my journal of this cruise. 
We one day ran in between two 
vessels ; the one to the windward was 
a ship, and that to leeward a brig; we 
threw a shot at the ship, and she hove 
to. We were preparing to take posses- 
sion of her, the boat was alongside, and 
the prize-master and crew in readiness 
to goon board. I had but just come 
up out of the cabin, where I had been 
writing the instructions to the prize- 
master, and was in the act of delivering 
them to him, when the brig to leeward 
opened a smart fire upon us. We got 
in our boat as quickly as possible, and 
run down to the brig; but she did not 
like our near approach, and fled. We 
were near an island, and there was a 
pretty deep harbor; for which she 
made. She succeeded in getting in, 
and they ran her on shore, and the 
crew deserted her and took to the 
bushes; the place being uninhabited. 
There was a bar, over which we did 
not dare to venture; so our captain 
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sent in our boat to destroy her. In 
the hurry of getting the boat in, at the 
beginning of the chase, she had been 
injured, so that she leaked badly ; but 
by incessant bailing the crew made out 
to reach the brig. The crew from the 
shore kept up an incessant fire of mus- 
ketry upon our men, but they loaded 
one of the brig’s guns with ball and 
langrage, and discharged it at them, 
and were not much annoyed after this. 
Our men cut a hole in her bottom, and 
then set fire to her. They had hardly 
completed this service, when we has- 
tily recalled them, for we saw an arm- 
ed brig coming round a point of the 
harbor ; and we knew that we had got 
to run. for it. We took our men on 
board, letting the boat shift fur itself, 
and made all suil. It was late in the 
afternoon, and we were chased all 
night; but the next morning we had 
distanced the brig, so that she gave up 
the chase. 

This cruise did not prove profitable 
in gaining prize-money ; but it was a 
very pleasant one. The weather was, 
all the time, serene ; harmony existed 
on board, and we were, a great part of 
the time, either chasing or being chased, 
so that we were almost continually ex- 
cited with expectation of gain or fear 
of capture. At our leisure hours, we 
were engaged in fishing, and the fish 
were abundant and of good quality. 

We were victualed and provided only 
for a short cruise, and the time having 
expired, we put about, and proceeded 
on our way home, where we arrived 
without any material incident, and 
where we found that our trip, for all 
purposes of profit, might as well have 
terminated the first day out; as all the 
prize-money we derived was from the 
American ship, and she was not of 
much value. 

The season was now too far advanc- 
ed to try St. Peter’s fishing-ground 
again; and our new destination was - 
to the West Indies. Some of our offi- 
cers, and many of our crew now left 
us, and we had to procure new ones. 
This, with some repairs upon the 
schooner and taking in stores, detained 
us in port for several weeks. Not suc- 
ceeding in getting as many men as we 
wanted, (for the inducements given to 
seamen in the United States service 
were greater than in private armed ves- 
sels, and the character of our schooner 
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was not very good withal,) we proceed- 
ed to Portsmouth with the vessel, for 
the purpose of completing our crew. 

Here, by dint of persuasions and po- 
tations, by ,words and whiskey, we 
made out to pick up our remaining com- 
plement of men, and to complete pretty 
much such a picked crew as I have de- 
scribed in the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Our complete complement, it may 
readily be judged, was not a very com- 
plete compliment to the character of 
American privateers. 

We hal to scour the neighboring 
towns to procure some of our men, and 
one of our lieutenants and myself were 
despatched into the county of York, in 
the then District of Maine. Here we 
procured three Down-Easters, who 
received our bounty-money, and mount- 
ed our blue ribbon in their apologies 
for hats, but who contrived to elude our 
vigilance, and made off with the badges, 
and we never saw the varlets again. 
The winter of our worthy sub’s discon- 
tent was not made glorious summer by 
these sons of York; he was extremely 
vexed at the circumstance ; but for my- 
self, I liked the ride and the frolic, and 
was in no great hurry to exchange this 
frolic on the land for our frolic on the 
water. 

During our stay at Portsmouth, the 
great fire occurred, by which a large 
portion of that flourishing town was 
consumed, and a blow inflicted upon its 
prosperity, from which, I believe, it has 
not yet recovered. Our schooner was 
moored in the river, near the town, but 
the officer in command found it neces- 
sary to remove her down to near the 
navy-yard, on account of the danger 
from the sparks and burning fragments 
which were flying in every direction. 
Several of our officers were on shore 
at the time, and ] happened to be among 
them, and we all endeavored to render 
all the assistance in our power to the 
suffering inhabitants. Our captain was 
particularly active and efficient, as were 
also the United States officers and sai- 
lors who were there. 
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There was there a privateer schooner, 
the Brutus, of Baltimore, on board of 
which a great many children and fe- 
males, who had been deprived of their 
homes by the flames, were conveyed ; 
and it was found necessary, in the 
course of the night, to remove her 
down the river; and many a heart was 
anxious for the fate of its loved ones, 
until it was discovered, the next morn- 
ing, that they were safe on board the 
Brutus. 

Having got together our crew, and 
made all proper arrangements, we set 
sail from Portsmouth on Christmas- 
day, A. D. 1813. The experience of 
the last cruise had proved to us that 
our vessel had improved in buoyancy, 
but not in speed. She was not a very 
crack sailer, however much we might 
crack on her. Her best play was be- 
fore the wind, which is not usually the 
case with clipper-built schooners. 

The day was near its close when we 
got under weigh, and dark clouds hun 
over the far-off blue hills ; but we had 
a favorable breeze, and, despite the in- 
experience and drunkenness of many 
of our men, we got out to sea without 
any accident. , 

We had just cleared the point at 
Great Island, when we perceived a 
small, dark object in the water, lying 
directly in our track, and apparently 
awaiting our approach. On coming 
up with it, it proved to be a small boat 
of the kind which is commonly called 
adory. It contained a man who had 
come off alone from the eastern side of 
the river, and who was a deserter from 
the United States brig Rattlesnake, 
which was then in the harbor of Ports- 
mouth. He wished to enlist with us ; 
and, as he was a prime seaman, we 
were by no means very scrupulous as 
to the rights of “ Uncle Sam” in the 
case. He joined with us, and proved. 
to be one of ‘our most efficient men, 
but, withal, such a reckless, unprinci- 
pled rascal, that if he came to a peace- 
ful end, the gallows and the hangman 
have been defrauded of their due. 


(To be Continued.) - 
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MANUFACTURE OF WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND FLAX, AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN.®*® 


Since man was, by the Divine Jus- 
tice, condemned to provide for his own 
wants by his own labor, the chief oc- 
cupation of all the branches of the race 
has been to clothe and feed themselves. 
With the advancement of science and 
the developement of inventive genius, 
the taste for both food and raiment has 
become more refined, and the wants of 
civilized people more diversified. It 
may be said, that the food of the bulk of 
the people in all countries remains now 
nearly what it ever has been; but the 
supply has become greater in propor- 
tion to the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, according to the fertility of the 
soil, the industry of the people, and in 
the improvements in the instruments of 
labor. Governments have, in modern 
times, attempted, by means of parch- 
ment laws, to extract from a barren soil, 
an unintelligent people, with rude and 
primitive instruments, food, on terms 
as advantageous as an industrious peo- 
ple, with the aid of eminent science, 
can extract from a fertile soil. Under 
pretence of effecting this object, they 
have compelled consumers to forego all 
the benefits of a more favored region 
which commerce would confer on them. 
The effect has been greatly to retard 
the progress of the people of all coun- 
tries. In fact, it has been the avowed 
policy of many modern princes to pre- 
serve the statu quo, as that in which 
the people enjoy the greatest happiness. 
When we look upon the progress of 
the human race, from the rude ages to 
the present comparative high state of 
civilization, we become struck with the 
presumption that fixes upon any stage 
of advancement, as that beyond which 
It is not desirable to go; and to retard 
its progress, restrictions upon individual 
business, and prohibitions of intercourse, 
are rigidly administered. 

The clothing of the human race, 
from all ages down to the present mo- 
ment, has chiefly consisted of four ma- 
terials—two of animal and two of vege- 
table production. Of the first, silk has 
ever been an article of luxury, but has 


entered, to a greater or less extent, in 
different ages and under different cir- 
cumstances, into the consumption of 
the people. The other animal produc- 
tion, wool, has formed by far the great- 
est basis of human clothing, in all coun- 
tries and ages. Of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, linen was anciently the most 
known in Europe ; but cotton has, from 
time immemorial, formed the clothing 
of the people of India. The use and 
manufacture of those materials slowly 
found their way westward, impeded and 
retarded by oppressions and restrictions 
of all descriptions. The rapacity of 
rulers sought to introduce the manufac- 
ture of the different articles into their 
several domains, and then, by the grant 
of monopolies and barbarous restric- 
tions, smothered them at home, while 
they sought to prevent the art from 
leaving them for other countries. Al- 
though silk, from the eartiest ages, com- 
posed the clothing of the inhabitants of 
Asia, and was known and used as an 
article of luxury long before the Chris- 
tian era, yet it was not until the sixth 
century, under the reign of Justinian, 
that it was introduced into Europe as a 
manufacture. <A few eggs, concealed 
in a vegetable stalk, were brought to 
Constantinople about the year 530, by 
two monks. The manufacture spring- 
ing from this soon became * protected” 
by royal favor. Justinian and his vile 
consort amassed great wealth by the 
monopoly. At the end of that century 
silk was known in England, and Char- 
lemagne wore a linen shirt, a tunic of 
wool, with a silk border. The manu- 
facture of the article remained confined 
to Greece some six hundred years, and 
in the twelfth century was transterred, 
by force, to Palermo. In the fourteenth 
century it spread successively through | 
the different countries of the south of 
Europe to Britain. Cotton was always 
the chief staple of India; and, down to 
this day, many of the most exquisite fa- 
brics of India cotton have in vain sought 
to be rivalled by the scientific machinery 
of Europe. The manufacture of wool 


* THE History or SILK, Corton, Liven, Woot, and other Fibrous Substances, including observa 
tions on Spinning, Dyeing, and Weaving. Also an Account of the Pastoral Life of the Ancients, their 
Social State, and attainments in the Domestic Arts, ete. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
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and linen was introduced into England 
gradually, by the Romans; and in most 
countries of Europe it has been spread- 
ing, to a greater or less extent, for two 
thousand years, exposed to legislative 
oppressions of all kinds, for the protec- 
tion of some more favored branch of in- 
dustry. 

Although the progress of manufac- 
tures in all the countries of Europe, 
was at all times exposed to the abuses 
growing out of the ‘mal-administration 
of the governments, it was not until the 
17th century, that the several nations 
commenced to make war, each on the 
prosperity of the other ; and recognized 
the mutual injuries thus inflicted, as a 
principle, under the name of “ protec- 
tion” to home industry. The great 
object of the labor of the human race, 
is to procure a sufficiency of food and 
raiment for all; and for each to obtain 
as much for as little labor as possible. 
Every sovereign of Europe saw the 
importance of having his own people 
possessed of these necessities to as 
great an extent as practicable ; and it 
was for this purpose, that, in 1148, the 
King of Sicily, having overrun the cities 
of Greece, compelled the silk weavers 
to go and live in Palermo, and there 
exercise their art; and they continued 
to flourish there, because the prosper- 
ity of the people of Sicily enabled them 
to buy the rich goods produced, at a re- 
munerative price. Gradually, in all 
countries, the first manufacturers be- 
came wealthy and influential, and ob- 
tained incorporate and special privi- 
leges. ‘These were gradually consoli- 
dated into the protective system, by 
which all the manufacturers of one 
nation were sought to be protected ina 
monopoly of the home market; that is 
to say, the principle avowed was, as 
expressed by Daniel de Foe, the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, in his Weekly 
Review, 1708: 

“ That it is a national evil to have cloth- 
ing cheap from abroad, rather than to 
manufacture it dear at home.” 


The original designu of labor thus 
came to be perverted. Instead of 
working to provide the greatest quan- 
tity of clothes on the best terms, to the 
whoie people, the whole design of gov- 
ernment was sought to be to compel the 
mass of people to buy only of certain per- 
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sons, at such rates as they chose to 
demand. The makers of these cloths 
therefore obtained great wealth, while 
the consumption of the goods was ma- 
terially retarded. A free competition 
in the supply from all quarters, would 
naturally afford the greatest quantity to 
a people, on the cheapest terms, be- 
cause every country has some advan- 
tage peculiar to itself, which enables it 
to supply a greater quantity of a given 
article, for a certain amount of labor, 
than any other country. Where a mu- 
tual interchange of articles, thus pecu- 
liarly situated, freely takes place, not 
only the greatest subdivision of labor, 
but the best application of the advan- 
tages of all climes and iocalities, to the 
welfare of the whole human race, is 
brought about; and therefore, the 
greatest sum of happiness is obtained. 
Such a state of affairs eminently exists 
in the U. States, where perfect freedom 
of internal intercourse allows of the 
free application of the capital and skill 
of the whole country to the develop- 
ment of all its resources, wherever 
situgted. Were such a freedom of in- 
tercourse, in the present improved 
means of communication, to exist be- 
tween any two nations, their commer- 
cial and pecuniary interests would soon 
become so interwoven, that hostilities 
between them, from any cause, would 
be utterly impossible; as a conse- 
quence, princes and dynasties would 
soon cease to exist, because war, with 
all its paraphernalia, would no longer 
be at their command to sustain their 
absurd pretensions. In former ages of 
the world, when the means of inter- 
course was slow, and the transportation 
of goods from one country to another, 
was almost impossible, separate na- 
tions had nothing in common with each 
other, and a war was a matter of no im- 
portance, unless to those comparatively 
few, who were actually exposed to the 
ravages of a hostile host. Even the 
cotton manufacture of India, which is 
mentioned by the first Greek historian, 
five centuries before Christ, as having 
existed for an indefinite period, was 
known only as a curiosity to the Egyp- 
tians, at the time of the Christian era, 
five centuries after rumors of the 
“ woo]-bearing trees’? of India had 
spread among the Greeks; and it was 
not until the 12th century, that the 
manufacture was introduced into Italy. 
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We have stated that the silk culture 
was introduced into Constantinople in 
the year 530 ; but it was not until 1622, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, that 
some foreigners first made silk in Lon- 
don. It took 1100 years to carry the 
trade from. the Levant to the North 
Sea. 

The manufacture in England did not 
prosper to any great extent, however, 
until in 1685, from 30,000 to 50,000 
Protestant silk weavers were driven 
thither, to seek refuge against the per- 
secutions of the Catholics, when Louis 
IV. revoked the edict of Nantz. Some 
15.000 of these immigrants settling in 
and near London, located, what is 
known as Spitalfields, and became the 
chief seat of the silk manufacture in 
England. This large accession of silk 
weavers did not injure those previously 
established, but producing a great de- 
cline in the money value of the articles 
made, enhanced the consumption to a 
degree that improved the business of 
all. It subsequently led, however, to 
jealousies between Great Britain aud 
France. Although England had re- 
ceived great benefit from those French 
who had arrived in London, to make 
silks for the English, yet she sought to 
prohibit those who remained in France 
from adding anything to that supply. 
These mutual jealousies between na- 
tions were engendered, or grew up of 
themselves spontaneously, when no 
great degree of mutual intercourse had 
previously existed; when, as yet, no 
large class of persons, in any one 
country, had become accustomed to 
depend upon another large class in 
another country for articles of necessi- 
ty. The manufacturers were the first 
to feel the effects of foreign competi- 
tion, and to complain of its injurious 
effects, before the people at large had 
learned to appreciate its benefits. As 
therefore, by royal favor, and govern- 
mental protection, the manufacturers 
were already an influential class, and 
the ruling powers naturally leaned 
upon them for support in times ot 
emergency, it became easy for that 
class to obtain, what they called protec- 
tion, at the expense of the people; more 
especially as that it is always, in all 
countries, the active class, or those who 
have some special object in view, that 
obtain that which they seek at the ex- 
pense of the many who have no organ- 
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ized opposition to that systematic at- 
tack. England, under Charles and 
Cromwell, began those demonstrations 
of commercial hostility against other 
natious, which took the form of naviga- 
tion laws, prohibitions and restrictions 
on imports of all sorts, with bounties 
on exports. In 1687, these material 
injuries were established as a principle, 
by France. These examples were fol- 
lowed by all other nations of Europe— 
Austria towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. In Germany, from the 
earliest times, the revenues of petty 
princes, and lordly tyrants, were drawn 
from onerous taxes on commerce, 
rather, however, as a mode of oppres- 
sion, than with a view to “ protect” 
manufactures. In all the despotic 
countries, the general principle of rais- 
ing a revenue, has been to levy the 
highest duties on those articles most 
absolutely necessary to common use, 
and to the support of every individual ; 
and some of them, as: France, Spain, 
Naples, and Austria, have monopolized 
certain trades, as tobacco and salt, 
with a view to the profit. England 
has not done that, but has taxed every 
thing of necessary in use, excepting 
water. 

The general principle which has 
been acknowledged by all the powers 
in relation to protection, has been to 
prohibit those articles which they sup- 
pose most to compete with certain inte- 
rests at home, which it is intended to 
fuvor, but to allow of the free export of 
the products of national industry ; that 
is to say, to allow the citizens to sell, 
but not to receive any valuable thing in 
return. The policy of Turkey has 
been the reverse of this, but equaliy 
plausible. The idea which originally 
presented itself to the Sublime Porte 
was, that all the wealth of a nation 
must arise from the industry of its in- 
habitants. Hence, if all the proceeds 
of their industry was, by law, confined 
in the country, it must necessarily grow 
rich ; exports of Turkish produce were, 
therefore, strictly prohibited; on the 
same principle all the produce of other 
nations brought into the country would 
in so far add to the wealth of the coun- 
try. Imports have, therefore, trom the 
time of Solyman the Magnificent, to 
the present day, been admitted at a 
duty of three per cent. ad valorem. It, 
however, escaped the sagacity of the 
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Moslem, that other nations would not 
give away their goods, and to receive 
them argued, that something must be 
paid for them; and as the export of 
produce was prohibited, specie speedily 
vanished from circulation. Hence the 
Jaw of prohibition gradually fell into 
disuse. The wisdom of the -christian 
governments erred as far on the other 
side. They permitted all produce to 
pass freely out, forgetting, that if their 
subjects sold, they must receive some- 
thing in return, and to prohibit returns 
was to impoverish the country. These 
mutual restrictions have tended in an 
eminent degree to check the consump- 
tion of manufactured goods, because 
they artificially enhanced their price ; 
that is to say, they added a new ingre- 
dient to the cust of certain articles, be- 
yond the natural ones of the expendi- 
ture of capita] in its production, and 
the profits of manufacturers and sellers. 
In spite of all these restrictions, how- 
ever, the production and consumption 
during the present century, have been 
immensely greater than at any pre- 
vious period of the world’s history. 
The increase in the production has been 
owing almost entirely to wonderful 
discoveries, and the advancement of 
science, in each branch of manufac- 
ture. 

Great Britain, in consequence of her 
commanding geographical position—si- 
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tuated as she is, centrally, surrounded 
by good harbors, in respect to all the 
large commercial cities of Europe—her 
vast mineral resources of coal and iron 
interstratified and conveniently disposed 
for cheap use and transit, and possess- 
ing an energetic, industrious, and en- 
terprizing people, naturally took the 
lead in manufacturing, and, isolated 
from the continent by seas, commanded 
by her own ships, she has hitherto es- 
caped those devastating invasions that 
have successively ravaged all the nations 
of Europe. Her industry has, there- 
fore, been undisturbed, and her produc- 
tive power has progressed the more ra- 
pidly, that the paralyzed industry of 
the continent has left the field entirely 
open to her enterprize. Under these 
circumstances she has been enabled, 
aided by great discoveries, and inven- 
tions in the arts, to maintain the supre- 
macy which has been threatened, but 
not seriously affected, during the last 
quarter of a century of profound peace. 
In tracing the leading events in her 
manufactures, we shall indicate the ge- 
neral progress. As an indication of the 
rapidity with which her manufactories 
have progressed, we annex an official 
decennial table of the quantities of the 
raw materials imported into the United 
Kingdom, and taken for consumption 
by her manufacturers— 


QUANTITY OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURES, TAKEN INTO CONSUMPTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN IN EACH YEAR OF EIGHT SUCCESSIVE PERIODS. 


Wool, Silk. Flax. Hemp. Cotton 
Ibs. lbs, cwt. cwt. lbs. 
1790......- 3,245,352... 00 1,253,445..0000 257,222...... 592,306 ..... e 30,574,374 
1800...... 8,615,284. °....8,167,335..... e 416,120...... 556,419... . 0.. 53,8 14,207 
1810...... 10,936,224...... 1,796,106...... 511,970. 2.26: 955,890.. .... 126,018,487 
1820...... 10.043,746...... 2,641,866...... 381,821...... 418,509...... 141,912,267 
1830.......32,313,059...... 4,318,181...... 944,096...... 5906,771...... 255,496,476 
1836...... 60,366,415...... 5,933,445...... 1,511,438.... ..567,892..., ..363,684,232 
1840...... 52,862,020...... 4,756,171....-. 1,338,217...... 612,515.. ..- - 437,099,631 
1844...... 69,493,355...... 6,207 ,678..... ~1,595,839....-.. 911,747......- 558,015,248 


We have, in these figures, the most 
extraordinary increase since the close 
of the war; and this has been owing to 
the almost total abolition of the protec- 
tive system as applied to manufactures. 
Woot has always been the object of 
care to the British government. Upto 
1660, British-grown wool was allowed 
to be freely exported; in that year the 
export was prohibited, and remained so 
up to 1325—a period of 165 years. 
This measure grew out of the idea that 


the peculiar long staple of English wool 
was superior for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and, therefore, by preventing other 
nations from obtaining it, they should 
keepthe manufacture to themselves. By 
this selfish policy, inventive genius was 
paralyzed, and the art of manufacture 
remained stationary. As soon as the 
French could obtain the English wool, 
their genius produced a quality of cloth 
altogether superior to that of the Eng- 
lish. This stimulated invention in Eng- 
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land, and they soon rivalled France in 
merinos and other stuffs. The quality 
was improved and the price reduced by 
their means ; and, notwithstanding tnat 
the fubrication of cotton and linen goods 
competed seriously with low-priced 
woollens, and the production of wool in 
England has increased 25 percent. since 
1800, the increasing wants of the trade 
have required the above quantities of fo- 
reign wool, which, as seen, have in- 
creased near 700 fold, and it is admitted 
duty free. The British New-Holland” 
colonies have supplied a large portion 
of it; but the wool of the United States 
is now being rapidly introduced into 
English consumption, and will become 
a large item of export thither. 

SILK was known as a fabric as early 
as Edward III., and the manufacture 
was introduced soon after the battle of 
Cressy, in 1347. We have already 
stated that a great impulse was given 
to it by the settlement of Spitalfield by 
the French refugees ; and down to the 
close of the 17th century the manufac- 
ture flourished, both in France and 
England, until the value, which had been 
proclaimed by Horace and Virgil equal 
to its weight in gold, was, in 1694, fixed 
officially at 7s. 4d. per lb. for Bengal 
raw silk, and 11s. 4d. for that of Italy. 
In 1718, the manufacture received a 
new impulse from one John Lombe, 
who went to Italy and surreptitiously 
obtained models of machinery, which 
he erected at Derby. On his death, 
which happened soon after, the govern- 
ment paid his heirs £14,000 to annul 
the patent he had obtained, and silk- 
mills were speedily erected in all direc- 
tions. About the year 1763, some im- 
provements in throwing and in manu- 
facture reduced the price, which pro- 
ducing distress, the usual remedy of 
prohibiting foreign silk was resorted to. 
This, of course, increased the distress 
of the operatives, and a serious riot, in 
1770, was the result. Under the pro- 
tection thus afforded, the manufacture 
declined, as is evident froma diminution 
in the import of the raw material. 
The events of the war, during the 
twenty years subsequent to 1793, when 
war was declared, caused the import of 
raw silk and the smuggling of the pro- 
hibited manufactures, to undergo great 
vicissitudes. The suspension of the 
war, by deranging the whole system of 
exchanges that had grown up, based 
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upon the immense operations of the 
government treasury, produced ruinous 
disasters. In the year 1820, industry 
began to recover from the disastrous 
effects of peace. At the time of the silk 
riots, in 1773, order was restored by the 
establishment of a list of prices, which 
was legalized by George III., for the 
district of Spitalfields. After the war 
was over, and skill and industry began 
to regulate prices, and not protective 
laws, the manufacturers of Maccles- 
field, not subject to the “ protection” of 
Spitalfields, were enabled to surpass 
them in the London market. The 
distress thus produced, resulted, in 
1822, in the repeal of the protection of 
Spitalfields, the reduction of the duty 
on raw silk from 5s. 6d. to 3d. per lb., 
and the repeal of the law prohibiting 
foreign silks, thus throwing the trade 
open to competition. The effect of this 
freedom of trade, which it was assert- 
ed would ruin all the silk weavers of 
England, has been to raise the con- 
sumption of the raw material, from 
2,641,866 lbs., to 6,207,678 Ibs. ; an in- 
crease of 3,560,000 Ibs. in 20 years, or 
near 50 per cent. more than the result 
of the previous 500 years of protec- 
tion. 

The manufacture of Linen has long 
been prosecuted in England ; but about 
the end of the 17th century was indi- 
rectly encouraged in Ireland, to please 
the wool manufacturers of England. 
In the reign of William II., the wool- 
len manufacturers becoming alarmed 
at the progress of the manufacture in 
Ireland, modestly asked to have it sup- 
pressed. The king, in answer, made 
the following promise : 


“ I shall do all that in me lies to discour- 
age woollen manufactures in Ireland, and 
encourage the linen manufacture; and to 
promote the trade of England.” 


The measure adopted was to pro- 
hibit the export of woollen goods from 
Ireland, except to England ; and a pro- 
hibitory duty existedin England. Asa 
kind of offset, a bounty on the export 
of linen from Ireland, was granted, 
which continued to 1830. ‘The great 
improvements in the spinning of linen 
in England, have enabled her to create 
a large trade in the export of linen 
yarn to France and Ireland. ‘The for- 
mer has, of late, endeavored to exclude 
the yarn, to encourage spinning in 
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France ; and the result will be the con- 
tinued superiority of English and Irish 
cloths. ‘The export of yarn from Eng- 
land was 30,000,000 Ibs. last year; and 
is a new business since 1820. The 
consumption of the raw material has, 
it will be observed, more than quad- 
rupled since 1820. 

Corton may be said to be the crea- 
ture of the present century. Its his- 
tory is altogether the most remarkable 
of the annals of human industry. By 
inspecting the above table, it will be 
observed, that less than 31 millions 
Ibs., nearly all of Indian growth, was 
consumed in Great Britain, in 1790; 
and in the 54 years which has since 
elapsed, it has risen to 559 millions of 
lbs., mostly of U. States growth. We 
have mentioned, that from the earliest 
times, cotton has been made use of in 
India for clothing ; but it never became 
an article of importance until the 
United States undertook to furnish it 
to the world. The American cotton is 
of two kinds, Sea Island, and upland. 
The former grows on the sea-coast, 
has asmooth black seed, and is easily 
separated from the wool. The latter 
grows on the upland, and is of short 
staple, growing from and adhering firm- 
ly to a green seed. The difficulty of 
cleaning the cotton was such as to ren- 
der the culture, to any extent, worth- 
less. It could not be worth the labor 
of picking the seeds out by hand. .In 
1793, however, Mr. Eli Whitney, a 
native of Massachusetts, and a gentle- 
man of rare mechanical genius, invent- 
ed a machine for clearing it from the 
seed, and this invention enabled Eng- 
land to defeat Napoleon, and will yet 
revolutionize the world. The machine 
came into operation in 1796, and gave 
effect to the steam-engine first applied 
to the cotton manufacture, in 1735, by 
James Watt, to the spinning-jenny of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, thrown open 
to the public in 1790, and to the power- 
loom of D. Cartwright, brought into 
use in 1801. ‘These four wonderful in- 
ventions, nearly contemporaneous, gave 
that impulse to the consumption of cot- 
ton evidenced in the above table. From 
the year 1810 to 1820, the war, and 
other difficulties, prevented any very 
rapid increase ; after 1820 it progres- 
ed astonishingly until it has now be- 
come, in value, one-half of the whole 
exports of Great Britain. 
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The extension of the manufactures, 
in the United States, has been great, 
but far less so than in Great Britain, 
because the consumption of cotton 
goods has been checked by the opera- 
tions of excessively protective laws. 
The machinery of Arkwright had been 
long in operation in England, but every 
effort to import it into the United States 
failed, until the year 1790, when Mr. 
Samuel Slater, overseer for a partner 
of Arkwright, came to this country, and 
soon after, in connection with Messrs. 
Almy & Brown, commenced a factory 
at Pawtucket. From that time the 
manufacture continued to struggle on’ 
against protective laws, in the hands of 
afew men, and compared with Eng- 
land, has progressed as follows :— 


LBS. COTTON CONSUMED. 


1790. 1844. 
England. ..30,874,374 lbs . 558,015,248 
U. States.. 500,000 ** ..160,000,000 


The English duties upon cotton goods 
were 10 per cent., and about 12 per 
cent. on the raw cotton, and which has 
now been abolished. In the United 
States the cotton is grown, and the au- 
ties upon foreign cottons range from 80 
to 200 per cent. This, of course, will 
explain why afew cotton manufacturers 
are enormously wealthy, and that the 
consumption of the goods has been much 
slower than in England. In 1832, a 
congressional committee reported the 
number of mills and spindles, which, 
as compared with the return of the cen- 
sus of 1840, are as follows: 


NUMBER OF COTTON MILLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1832. 1840. 
No. of Mills,.......--..- y 4: is eee 1,240 
“Spindles, = 1,246,503....2,284.631 
& Looms,....... 33,506....— 
Persons employed, ...57.466...-.-.. 72,119 


Lbs. consumed,.135,000,000.. 160,000,000 


This was a period of the descending 
scale of the compromise act. It may 
be remarked, that the whole period, 
from 1790 to 1844, has been one of ex- 
periment. A constant succession of 
inventions, discoveries and improve- 
ments, both in spinning and weaving, 
as Well as in printing, have, in England, 
operated to reduce the prices of the 
fabrics, and to promote their consump- 
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tion in all their forms all over the world. 
Thus, it was not until 1814 that the 
power-loom was known in the United 
States, and was far from generally used 
in England in 1813. The constant 
occupation of the most fertile lands in 
the southern states, with the increase 
in the slave population in a ratio more 
rapid than that of the whites in Europe, 
have served to throw out a most pro- 
lific supply of the raw material, yearly, 
making England more dependant upon 
them for a supply. 

The manufacture of cotton in Eu- 
rope has progressed under all its diffi- 
culties nearly to as great an extent as 
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in the United States. France import- 
ed, in 1812, 14,000,000 Ibs. raw cot- 
ton, and in 1844, she received 120,000- 
000 lbs. from the United States; Ger- 
many and Holland, 20,000.000 lbs., and 
Austria 13,000,000 lbs., which describes 
nearly the extent of the manufacture in 
those countries. From what has been 
here said, it will be observed that the 
English manufacture has progressed 
since the peace in a greater degree than 
that of any other country, and for the 
reason that she has gradually abandon- 
ed entirely the principle of protection. 
The quantities of her leading exports 
have been as follows : 


QUANTITIES OF LEADING MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM GREAT BBITAIN. 


1814. 1827. 2831. 1836. 1844. 
Cottons, yds....... 190,474,707 365,492,804 421,385,303 637,667,627 885,969,819 
Cotton Yarn, lbs. ...12,282,354 44,878,774 63,821,440 88,191,046 132,832,952 
Linen, yds......... 45,130,000 55,132,189 69,233,892 32,088,769 69,232,682 
Linen Varn, (bs..osesun oe soe ee sour aa A EA 4,574,504 29,490,987 
Bilk osoarena £219,398 236,113 578.874 917,822 590,189 
Wollens, pieces..... - 1,482,643 1,851,946 1,997,348 2,224.566 2,196,944 
és VORi cide 2'os 12,193,815 6,460,094 5,797,546 9,099,824 10,725,859 
si Vary ie E E E swacee ceed 1,592,455 2,546,177 5,962,401 


For these immense quantities of dant on foreign markets, and the gene- 


goods, the value of which form four- 
fifths of her total exports, is she depen- 


ral direction of the markets is as fol- 
lows: 


EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


1814. 1820. 1830. 1836 1842. 
To Colonies,.....-....- 15,025,456 11,717,252 10,004,399 15,469,312 14,770,097 
N. of Europe,........- 14,693,580 11.680,906 7,320,654 11,570,542 16,830,416 
S.of do. .-......- 9,292,630 5,288,074 5,066,749 6,317,029 5,373,955 
All other,,............- 6,482,553 7,738,420 14,772,570 19,937,287 10,404,555 
Grand Total,........- £45,494.219 36,424,652 37,164,372 53,293,979 47,381,023 


It is observable, that in spite of all 
the tariffs that have been enacted, and 
all the protection accorded to the man- 
ufacturers of the North of Europe, the 
market in that direction has increased 
more than to her own colonies, to 
which, by the way, the exports were 
large in 1814, during the war with the 
United States, for indirect entry into 
this country. Of the total of 47 mil- 
lions sterling exported in 1842, 36 mil- 
lions was of the above four articles, of 


which we have treated. It is apparent 
that that vast commerce is dependant 
entirely upon a state of peace, more 
particularly with that country on which 
England most depends for a supply of 
the raw materials. In the last quarter 
of a century, the progress of steam 
communication in vessels and on rail- 
roads, has been such as to ‘ annex,” 
commercially, the nations of Europe 
and America too closely to allow of 
future wars. 


~ 
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POLISH REVOLUTION OF 1830.* 


“Tell the northern madman Peland must be free; 
A Cœur de Lion to his inmost soul 

Is each true Pole—and all the world shall see 
That every freeman is at heart a Pole.” ~ 


Ter timeis not arrived when the above 
motto shall be understood,—but as ev- 
ery day’s events bring it nearer to us, 
I have concluded to bring forth some 
facts relating to the late Polish revolu- 
tion, in which I was personally engaged. 
I will merely state the facts, of which 
I was an eye-witness, or in which I 
took some part, and let the reader 
form his opinion out of them, and see 
into the vista of futurity which they 
may, perchance, open to him. 

Poland, at the time of the revolution 
of 1830, was—and, at this time, is— 
parcelied into five distinct portions. One 
portion of her territory, numbering 
about 11 millions of inhabitants, or 
more, is incorporated with the empire 
of Russia. Another portion, numbering 
4,451,175 of inhabitants, is incorporated 
with the empire of Austria. The third 
portion, with a population of 3,082,205, 
makes a part of Prussia. The fourth 
part, numbering 140,000 inhabitants, 
constitutes the independent Republic of 
Cracow ;—but under the *“ paternal” 
tutelage of the emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the king of Prussia. The 
fifth part, numbering over 4 millions of 
inhabitants, constitutes the Kingdom of 
Poland.+ This kingdom has a sepa- 
rate existence, and is united with the 


empire of Russia only politically. The 
emperors of Russia are its kings, and do 
not rule it in their character of em- 
perors, but in that of the kings of Po- 
land. The seat of government of this 
kingdom is in its capital city at War- 
saw,—and here the revolution of 1830 
commenced Some writers state that 
when this revolution commenced, the 
Russian army did not exceed two or 
three hundred thousand men,—the fact 
is, however, that it did exceed six hun- 
dred thousand men before the French re- 
volution of July ; and immediately after 
that revolution, it was increased to eight 
hundred thousand men,—of which 
there were more than 180,000 in the 
Polish provinces, incorporated with the 
empire of Russia, and about 18,000 in 
the Kingdom of Poland, viz :—Some 
10 or 12 thousand were in the city of 
Warsaw, and in the fortress Modlin, 
situated about 15 English miles from 
the city of Warsaw; and about 6,000 
Cossacks were on the frontiers of the 
kingdom. The Polish army, at the 
same time, numbered 32 thousand,—of 
which three thousand seven hundred 
were in the city of*Warsaw, and the 
residue, 27 thousand some hundred, 
spread in various parts of the kingdom. 
The Russians who garrisoned Warsaw, 


* The above communication is from the pen of G. Tochman, Esq., now Counsellor at Law, in the Courts 


of New-York. and in the Supreme Court of the United States. 


r. Tochmau is a native of Poland, and 


he is a nephew of the celebrated Polish General-in-Chief, SKRZYNECKI, who caused the Autocrat’s 
throne to totter to its very foundation. Mr. Tochmanentered the Polish revolutionary army as a voluntcer, 
and in a few months was promoted to the rank of Major, and obtained the Gold Cross of Honor, “ Virtuti 
Military.” On his arrival in France, as an exile, in 1832, he was elected Vice-President of the Polish 
Council at Avignon. He came to this country in 1837—and made himself known amongst us as Professor 
in the Louisville College, in Ky. ; then as a public lecturer, in behalf of the wrongs and woes of his — 
country—and by a triumphant controversy with a contributor for the columns of the National Inteliigen- 
cer—who, for several years, abused Poland and the Poles, and pleaded the cause of Russia and its policy. 
Major Tocbman has become now an American citizen, and is residing, and practising law, in the city of 
New-York, whose Bar we are happy to see adorued by the distinguished talents and admirable personal 
R. 


qualities of so welcome an exile.—{ Ep. D. 


t The above enumerated population is spread only over the territories which constituted Poland before 
the first partition, which took place in 1772. But should we include the population of Smolensk, Livonia, 
Courland, and the provinces inhabited by the Cossacks, Tartars, and Valaques, which provinces were 
once incorporated with Poland, and then lost—at various periods before 1772,—ite population would 
amount to $3,962,235, according to the census taken before 1836. This I state here upon my own know- 
ledge, and the authority of the Journal des Travaux de la Société Française de Statistique Universelle, 
v. 5, page 119 ;—de Vouvrage de M. M. Traugott Golthilf Voigtel, edition de 1835 ;—and also Researches 


of Mr. Schuitzler and Mr. Stanislaus Plater, &c. 
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were lodged in the barracks, situated in 
the extremities of the city, and com- 
municating one with another by a Mac- 
adamized road, which runs around it. 
Ot the two barracks situated in the cen- 
tre of the city, one was occupied by 
1200 of our soldiers, and the other by 
the Russian guards. The remainder 
of our soldiers who garrisoned the city, 
were divided into very small detach- 
ments. and lodged in the same barracks 
with the Russians. It appeared from this 
location of the Russian army, that the 
city was besieged. Besides, the Rus- 
sians had on all the squares, principal 
places, and streets, military posts, 
which maintained strong patrols, day 
and night. These patrois met every 
hour at the appointed stations, and com- 
municated their observations to their 
respective commanders of the aforesaid 
military posts—who, in their turn, were 
watched by the superior officers roving 
on horseback from one post to the 
other—and reporting their observations 
every hour to the central military post, 
which was located in the centre of the 
city. The general commander of this 
last post, three, four, and sometimes 
five and six times a day, personally re- 
ported to the Grand Duke Constantine 
(the brother of the Emperor) all the 
news which was thus gathered by 
him. There was, also. an organized 
body of secret spies spread through- 
out the kingdom, (and in all the parts of 
the Russian empire.) A list of two 
thousand, at Warsaw only, was found 
in the office of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. These spies mingling with 
the unsuspecting inhabitants, in the 
common course of business, reported 
their observations, and often their own 
imagined suspicions of plots or conspi- 
racies, to the police inspectors, whose 
number was 52 in the city of Warsaw, 
and seven or eight in the suburb of 
Praga. The inspectors again reported 
all the gathered news to the police 
commissioners. And these last were 
obliged to see, twice a day, the chief 
of the police office to report to him, 
personally, their daily intelligence, and 
to receive from him the daily orders of 
the Grand Duke Constantine. This 
chief of the police was a privy coun- 
sellor of the Grand Duke, and com- 
municated with him three times a day, 
and more, when the occasion required. 
Besides this, there were spies watching 
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the spies, and these overspies communi- 
cated, personally, with the Grand Duke 
Constantine himself, and only at cer- 
tain appointed periods in the dead of 
night. So closely were the Poles watch- 
ed when the fire of the revolution, 
which burst out on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1830, was smouldering in their 
hearts. And, yet, when the 29th of 
November came, no sooner was the 
appointed hour of half-pust six in the 
evening sounded from the towers of the 
city, than some companies of our troops, 
numbering about 500 men, took their po- 
sition under the arsenal, which was very 
near the Russian barracks,situated in the 
centre of the city ; and about a thousand 
men took possession of the roads which 
as aforesaid communicated between the 
barracks occupied by the Russians; a 
few hundred men at the same time se- 
cured the national bgnk and the trea- 
sury. This being done, a number of 
officers of the army, some citizens and 
students of the University, hurried on 
horseback and on foot through the 
street, calling, “ to arms !—to arms !— 
the arsenal is ours.” At this same 
time, Lieutenant Wysocki, a professor 
in the military school of the Polish 
cadets, which school was situated in a 
romantic thicket at the distance of about 
four English miles from the arsenal, 
addressed the cadets in the following 
terms: * Poles, the hour of ven- 
geance has come, this night we must 
conquer or die !—follow me, and may 
your breasts prove a Thermopylæ 
against the enemies of freedom.” The 
number of cadets did not exceed 163. 
Three of their youthful heroes and six- 
teen students of the university, who 
were waiting in the thicket, went in- 
stantly to the palace of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, in order to arrest 
his Imperial Highness, which palace is 
situated at the distance of an English 
mile from their military school. And 
160 cadets attacked, at this same time, 
two Russian barracks, situated in the 
opposite direction, at the distance of 
half a mile from their school. There 
were near two thousand Russian caval- 
ry in the above named barracks. But 
so unexpected and so brisk was the at- 
tack of our cadets, that the Russians 
were completely routed and dispersed 
in less than five minutes. Come of our 
companies had to unite with the ca- 
dets, at the signal to be given by firing 
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a house on the hill. But the attempt 
of firing that house having failed, Lieu- 
tenant Wysocki, who commanded the 
cadets, immediately moved with them 
towards the city. On his way, he met 
a detachment of more than 600 Rus- 
sian cavalry, ready to dispute his pas- 
sage, which happened just in front of 
a noble and imposing equestrian mar- 
“ble statue of John Sobieski, whose 
horse is trampling on the bodies of con- 
quered ‘Turks. Our young heroes look 
at him. ‘They discover his horse ap- 
pearing to charge, at their head, upon 
the Russians. They obey the com- 
mand of his hand pointing at the Rus- 
sians. They throw themselves for- 


ward, bayonet in hand, and in one. 


minute the Russians are routed. Just 
= when this took place, the three cadets 
and sixteen students, who, as we have 
seen, went to arrest His Imperial High- 
ness, the Grand Duke Constantine, re- 
turned and joined their fellow-cadets, 
commanded by Lieutenant Wysocki, 
and reported that the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine had escaped through a secret 
retreat. Scarcely had this little band of 
cadets passed the narrow passage 
which, a moment before, seemed to be 
their grave, than they were charged by 
another body of about eight hundred 
Russians, whom they received with so 
deadly a discharge of muskets, and 
then with bayonets, that the Russians 
lost more than one-third of their num- 
ber, and beat a retreat in great haste and 
confusion. After these first exploits, the 
‘little band of cadets reached the city, 
shouting, “ Poland for ever! Freedom 
for ever!” They were greeted with 
the utmost enthusiasm by the people, 
who, amidst repeated shoutings of “ Po- 
land for ever! Freedom for ever!” 
from all quarters of the city, rallied 
to strengthen their little band. So ra- 
pid was the succession of these events, 
that, at 8 o'clock, just when the Rus- 
sians organized their forces, and began 
to attack the Poles who defended the 
arsenal, the said band of the cadets ar- 
rived in time to take part in this en- 
gagement too. Here, again, the Rus- 
sians were defeated, with a very heavy 
loss. To show what terror their suc- 
cess spread amongst the Russians, I 
will relate an anecdote :—When the 
Russians were retreating from the ar- 
senai, at some distance from it, they 
met a few of our soldiers with a very 
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small body of people, almost without 
arms ; and when this little band of our 
soldiers and people were preparing to 
retreat before the ten times superior 
enemy, the Russians sent to them a 
flag of truce, with a request for a free 
passage. ‘This, of course, was granted 
to the Russians; and they passed in 
front of this little band of the Poles, 
saluting them according to the military 
rules of honor, to which the Poles 
shouted, * Poland for ever! Liberty 
forever!” At this same time, several 
other battles were fought in other quar- 
ters of the city, and every where the 
Russians were beaten. At 10 o'clock 
in the evening the whole city was in our 
possession, except the place of Mars, 
which the Russians occupied during 
the night, but evacuated peaceably by 
day-light. It is impossible to give a 
description of the ecstatic joy which, 
after these deeds, filled our city. Thou- 
sands of victims, who, for their politi- 
cul opinions and love of liberty, were to 
have been executed or sent to Siberia 
that very night or the next day, joined 
the procession of our triumphant peo- 
ple. Here the father saluted his son 
or daughter. There the child einbrac- 
ed his loving mother. In another 
place, the husband re-joined his faithful 
wife whom he had not seen for years. 
There, again, friend met friend with 
Polish frankness and sincerity. No 
spy was feared; no Russian foot trod 
our streets. Nature appeared to be- 
hold with deep reverence our heroes. 
The night was beautiful. The majes- 
tic moon gave us day-light, as if to make 
us see the spring-flowers of our reco- 
vered freedom ; and its silvery beams, 
reflecting upon the thousand beauties 
of our city, almost made us believe that 
we were amongst the angels. The 
stillness of that charming night was dis- 
turbed no more by the agonizing groans 
of the victims of liberty. Patriotic 
songs and the triumphant discharge of 
cannon, which filled the air, carrying 
fear to the camp of the Moscovites, 
were the pulsations of a new life; and 
at day-light, on all the streets, squares 
and public places, the Polish white- 
crested eagle, in its majesty, saluted 
the people who, last night, rescued him 
from the craw of the black two-headed 
eagle of the Moscovites. The follow- 
ing day found 40,000 armed citizens in 
the streets of the city of Warsaw, and 
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Prince A. Czartoryski at the head of 
the new government.* The command 
of the army was entrusted to General 
Chlopicki, who distinguished himself 
in the wars of Napoleon. The Grand 
Duke Constantine, with his army, en- 
camped near the village of Mokotow, 
about four English miles from Warsaw. 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
stating here, also, that this revolution 
created a general enthusiasm. There 
was no distinction of age or rank.— 
The difference of wealth there seemed 
to be annihilated. Poland! Liberty ! 
Freedom! were the’ focus and rule 
of the event. The sumptuous and 
pompous fétes, by which the despotism 
of the Czar endeavoured to corrupt our 
virtues and patriotism, gave place to 
celebrations of the deeds of our illus- 
trious fathers—and to the funeral vene- 
rations of the shades of murdered vic- 
tims of liberty. And no sooner had 
the echo of liberty, and cry to arms, 
resounded in the interior of the coun- 
try, than every hour we saluted new 
detachments of our soldiers, and new 
bodies of our peasants armed with 
scythes, who were escorted by nume- 
rous groups of our charming and joyful 
country girls, with sickles and laurels 
in their hands. Whatever the merce- 
nary and ignorant writers have said on 
the character of this revolution, it was 
so popular, and so closely united the 
whole nation into one pillar, that the 
Grand Duke Constantine thought it 
advisable for him to recommend him- 
self, and his army, to the magnanim- 
ity of the Polish nation, and asked 
permission to evacuate the kingdom, 
which was granted to him, and he 
commenced his retreat on the 3d of 
December. One or two illustrations 
in the following facts, may, perhaps, 
throw some additional light on the cha- 
racter of this remarkable movement. 
When the Grand Duke and his army 
were retreating to Russia, they met a 
division of our lancers, who were 
marching to Warsaw; these lancers 
being informed that the Grand Duke 
and his army were permitted to go to 
Russia, halted, in order to pass through 
the usual military saluting. The Grand 
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Duke approached them with his suite, 
shook hands with a number of officers, 
and even soldiers, and reminding them 
that he was the lawful chief of the 
Polish army, eadeavoured to induce 
them to go with him to Russia, offering 
to them money, and promising the fa- 
vors of the Emperor. The lancers, 
with manifest indignation, replied :. 
“ Your Highness, we do not want your 
money, and we thank you for the fa- 
vors of your monarch. As for the 
command to which you refer, there is 
none more sacred to us, than the call 
of our country, and we do not want any 
other reward than the privilege of 
fighting in defence of her cause.” 
After this answer, the whole division 
wheeled, and continued its march. 
singing, “ Poland is not lost, while we 
live.” The revolution of 1830 found 
a great many Poles in the service of 
the Russian army. Many characteris- 
tic events happened when these Poles 
were leaving the Russians—I will re- 
late, at least, one anecdote. Colonel 
Turno was aide-de-camp to the Grand 
Duke Constantine for 14 years, and 
was his great favorite, and protégé. 
The Grand Duke expected, of course, 
that the said Col. Turno would follow 
him to Russia. But what was his sur- 
prise, when, on the frontiers of the 
kingdom, Col. Turno rode up to him 
to take leave—and said, “ Your High- 
ness, I have done all that the honor and 
duty of your aide-de-camp enjoined 
upon me. I have accompanied you to 
the frontiers of the kingdom—here my 
duty ends with regard to you. Asa 
Pole, I have to answer, now, the sum- 
mons of my country.” 

The purpose, character, and limits, 
of this article, do not permit me to enter 
into a minute description of the ope- 
rations of the new government, and its 
changes in the first few weeks. I will 
state only, that during all its changes, 
Prince Adas Czartoryski remained at 
its head as President. That on the 
7th of December, Gen. Chlopicki was 
proclaimed Dictator, by the people of 
Warsaw, and thea approved as such by 
the Diet. That instead of taking meas- 
ures to place the whole country in a 


* Prince Adas Czartoryski was born in June of 1770. He is a descendant, in collateral line. of the Ja- 
gielons family, which reigned in Poland from the time of the union of Lithuania with Poland, (1326,) until 
1571, when the throne became elective. His personal patriotism, talents, and services, rendered to the 
country, gained him this confidence, which placed him at the bead of the revolutionary government. He 
is now in Paris, France, as an exile, where one of the most interesting circumstances of our recent visit 
. to that capital, was the pleasure of forming his acquaintance, as in Brussels we bad enjoyed that of nis 
gallant compatriot, and noble soldier of freedom, General Skrzynecki—[Ep. D. R. 
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defensive state, the Dictator entered 
into negotiation with Nicholas, against 
the wishes and will of the nation; and 
that this strange conduct of the Dicta- 
tor forced the Diet to deprive him of 
his trust. Prince Michael Radziwil 
was appointed General-in-chief of the 
army. Prince Adas Czartoryski re- 
mained the President of the newly re- 
organized government. In the midst 
of this series of events, the Diet issued 
a manifesto, proclaiming to the world 
the causes and purposes of the re- 
volution; and a few days after, pas- 
sed the famous act, declaring in a for- 
mal manner, that Nicholas, and all his 
imperial family, are for ever rejected 
from the Polish throne. 
arms resounded anew from one end of 
ancient Poland to the other. The 
shouts of liberty were heard from the 
Carpathian Mountains to Riga, on the 
Baltic—from the shores of the Baltic 
to those of the Black Sea, and the 
banks of the Dnieper. All the prov- 
inc@# incorporated with the empires 
of Austria and Prussia, were ready to 
shake off the German yoke. But as 
the principle of neutrality was then in 
force in Europe, the inhabitants of those 
provinces were advised to remain quiet, 
because their revolution would have in- 
volved us in a war with the three pow- 
ers at once—which our government 
thought to be advisable to avoid. Still, 
‘the governments of Austria and Prus- 
sia found themselves in such perplex- 
ity, that they were obliged to bring 
more than half of their respective ar- 
mies into the Polish provinces, incor- 
porated with their empires. We had, 
however, immense numbers of volun- 
teers from these provinces, who braved 
all the difficulties of passing the fron- 
tiers, literally covered by the Austrian 
and Prussian soldiery, and rallied under 
eur standards. As to the provinces in- 
corporated with the empire of Russia,— 
these all revolted, and sent their repre- 
sentatives to the Diet, at Warsaw. 
The whole of ancient Poland became 
now a camp. Our old men imagined 
their wrinkles to disappear, under the 
old republican cap, which the cry of 
liberty drew from the dust of years of 
slavery. Their antique sabres shone 
again in their trembling hands—and 
the universal alacrity which overtook 
them, as well as the youth, caused 
their furrowed cheeks to s'ow with col- 
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orand mirth. Our ladies, welcoming 
their lovers, asked scars and glory as 
tokens of their fidelity. Many of them, 
assisted by their fathers, husbands, or 
relatives, were our commanders—even 
in the field of battle. The Countess 
Emily Plater was a colonel, which rank 
she gained for bravery displayed on the 
field of battle. Miss Kaminska gained 
the rank of captain. One lady was the 
first lieutenant, and her. husband was 
the second lieutenant in this same 
squadron, &c. Our mothers lamented 
the fate of their children, who were 
destined to bury their names in inac- 
‘tion. Our peasants, the old compa- 
nions of Kosciusko, bending under the 
weight of their age, disinterred their 
rusted scythes to commit them to their 
sons. The remainder of our jewels, 
and all the deluge of precious things 
which ages accumulated in the hands 
of industry, and in the grasp of avarice, 
as if by the power of magic, were 
brought to the common reservoir—to 
our national treasury. The ancient 
church bells, which had survived the 
former wars, descended from the tops 
of towers, to hurl into the enemy’s 
ranks the balls which the iron of our 
domestic utensils had furnished. All 
personal and private occupations were 
suspended. One single aim—the de- 
fence of the state—united all hearts. 
And when the anvils and hammers were 
forging only arms, the ministers of the 
Gospel, the ladies, the old men and 
children of all classes, with pick-axes 
and spades in their hands, amidst re- 
joicing acclamations, were busy erect- 
ing the fortifications ; and those whose 
health did not permit them to work 
hard, prepared bandages, which the 
martyrs of liberty might soon need. 
The rolling of wagons, the neighing 
of horses, the cry of liberty, songs and 
adieu, mingled with joy and sobbing— 
all seemed to testify that the heroes of 
Homer ceased to be demigods; that 


‘the Iliad was no more a fiction; and 


gave omen that the legions of Achilles 
should be found in Poland. Nicholas 
trembled; end covering his fear with 
bombastic manifestos, he moved not 
only the whole of European Russia, 
but also all the Asiatic dominions. 
From the chain of the Ural mountains 
and the deserts of Siberia to the icy re- 
gions and the Pacific ocean, the earth 
was covered with crowds of his savage 
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slaves; and in January, 1831, over 
four hundred thousand of his soldiery, 
with more than six hundred cannon, 
were brought into the Polish provinces 
incorporated with his empire, of which 
over 300,000, with four hundred and 
sixty cannon, (in February) entered 
the kingdom of Poland, where, as we 
have seen above, the revolution was com- 
menced. Marshal Diebitsch commanded 
this army. Some writers, and even 
some of my own countrymen, consid- 
erably lessen this number, and relying 
upon the so called “official reports,” 
which the obvious policy of the Rus- 
sian government had put into circula- 
tion, do not admit that Russia, at the 
time of our revolution, could bring such 
a number of soldiers to the ficld,of bat- 
tle. They do not admit, too, that more 
than 200,000 Russians, with 400 can- 
non, entered the kingdom. The writer 
of this article is satisfied, however, that 
his information on this subject is pretty 
correct, and may be relied upon with 
more certainty than upon the “ official 
reports,” put in circulation by the Rus- 
sian government, whose policy is to 
conceal from the world the betore un- 
heard of superiority of the Polish army 
over its own. The above sketch of the 
enthusiasm, which pervaded all classes 
of the Polish people, might have, per- 
haps, given place to a belief, that the 
whole population of Poland was in the 
camp—ready to meet the Russians. 
It was, in fact, ready to do so; but the 
condition of our finances, want of arms 
and ammunition—and the impediments 
which the unhappy misconduct of the 
Dictator, above alluded to, threw into 
our way, did not permit us to equip, 
and oppose to the Russian army, when 
they invaded the kingdom, more than 
60,000 troops. Of these, about 15,000 
were in fortresses, and composed sepa- 
rate detachments, whose duty was to 
divert the enemy from concentrating 
all his forces upon any one point—and 
to protect the organization of the new 
regiments. The remainder, 45,000, 
with 80 cannon, composed our main 
field-army. This main army, when 
the Russians were approaching the 
kingdom, was encamped at a dis- 
tance of a few miles from the frontier, 
in such a manner as to be able to con- 
centrate easily at every point of its ob- 
lique line. Our vanguards extended to 
the very frontiers of the kingdom. But 
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it was decided by our council of war, 
that the principal battle was to be given 
under the walls of the city of Warsaw, 
on the right bank of the Vistula. In 
execution of this plan, our whole army 
was retreating for several days , taking, 
however, advantage of every strong 
position, it fought many a battle. The 
most remarkable of these battles, fought 
in retreat as aforesaid, were; the de- 
fence of the passage of the river 
Liwiec, where a tew—about nine 
with two cannon, 
commanded by Major Wysocki, (the 
same who was lieutenant of the Cadets 
when the revolution commenced) oppos- 
ed, during all the day and night, an 
army of about 20,000 Russians, pro- 
tected with 20 cannon. It has been said 
that the Russians lost between two 
and tbree thousand men, and they did 
not cross the river, until Major Wy- 
socki recommenced further retreat. 
This exploit astonished the Russian 
Generals as much as the death of the 
300 Spartans did Xerxes. One @ the 
Russian Generals, having ascertained 
what number of Poles defended that 
passage, is said to have exclaimed, 
“ What can we do with 60,000 Polish 
troops before us—when 800 have the 
power to stop us whole days.” 

A few days after, when our main-army 
was only a few miles from Warsaw, 
from 40 to 50 thousand Russians at- 
tempted to break its line, and to sur- 
prise its rear. Gen. Skrzynecki, with 
8,000 men, diverted, however, their 
plan. He gave them two battles, 
near Makowiec and Dobre, and kept 
them back until the whole of our main- 
army concentrated, and reached its po- 
sition. The manœuvres which Gen. 
Skrzynecki displayed on this occasion, 
and the complete defeat of the Rus- 
sians, gave him the title of the hero of 
Dobre—and a reputation which soon 
pliced him at the head of the whole 
army. Onthe 19th and 20th of Fe- 
bruary, about 100,000 Russians, with 
200 cannon, were disputing the ground 
against about 30,000 Poles and 72 can- 
non. The Poles gained the day—and 
Marshal Diebitsch, who commanded the 
Russians, had the mortification to learn 
at this same tine, that whilst this bat- 
tle was fought, the legislature (whose 
walls were tottering under the dis- 
charges of his cannon) passed an act 
proclaiming, that should Poland be 
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once more overpowered by the Asiatic 
hordes of the Czar, her national repre- 
seutation shall be there wherever 33 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and 11 senators, shall ineet togeth- 
er and deliberate upon her destiny. So 
great was the loss in these two days, 
on the part of the Russians, that the 
conqueror of Balcan (Diebitsch) asked 
a truce for three days to bury his dead. 
This, of course, was granted to him. 
The scene which then succeeded, sur- 
passes all the idea we can form of a 
people tuat loves liberty. During the 
time of truce, our camp was but a 
sanctuary where this love of liberty 
was celebrated. All the inhabitants of 
Warsaw—old men—children—and its 
beauty, welcomed us in this camp. 
Songs and cheers, mingled with the sob- 
bing of those who could not find their 
fathers, their sons, their husbands, their 
brothers, their lovers, presented a 
scene which a heart can feel, but no 
tongue can express. It was an interval 
of trramph, joy, and sadness, which 
produced on our soldiers a result like 
that which a shower produces on the 
plants dried up by the burning rays of 
the sun. No sooner had the tiine of 
truce expired, than the call to arms re- 
sounded in the whole camp. ‘The at- 
tack was commenced by the Russians, 
and both armies performed miracles of 
bravery. After two days of fighting suc- 
ceeded rest. I would have been pleased 
to have seen my readers amongst our 
soldiers, and to learn from them this 
moral power, and their determination, 
which no danger, no fatigue, could 
subdue. To the new propositions of 
submission, and offered amnesty, they 
answered by the calm silence of dis- 
dain, and asked for independence to 
their country. And after having se- 
cured the points of their bayonets, 
they reposed over the dead bodies of 
their own brothers, satisfied that they 
had done their duty in the past few 
days. Their repose was, truly, a re- 
presentation of undisturbed virtue, 
which calmly, and in full resigna- 
tion, awaits her destiny. The next 
morning dawn commenced with the 
new clang of arms—and the exclama- 
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tions of alacrity, which were lost in 
the repeated echo of * Poland for ever! 
—Liberty for ever! This clang of 
arms sounded without interruption, and 
with the rising sun we discovered 
200,000 bayonets of the Czar* coming 
from the large forest, called Milosna, 
which crowns the plains extending 
from its borders to Warsaw. It ap- 
peared as if this large forest, pulled up 
by its roots, was moving to overwhelm 
the small thicket of alders which pro- 
tected the right wing of our small 
army that braved the rage of the auto- 
crat. About 400 cannon of the enemy, 
and ninety-nine of ours, thundering 
continually, covered the horizon with 
smoke and lightning, made the earth 
tremble, and carried death amongst 
the battalions, which, under the ca- 
nopy of the fire of bomb-shells, were 
slaughtering each other. Our strong- 
hold of the right wing, the small 
thicket of alders, was taken and 
retaken nine times in the course of 
a few hours. The dead bodies, with 
which it was literally covered, served 
us often for breast-works. At five 
o’clock, P. M., General Chlopicki, 
who commanded our movements, was 
severely wounded.f Consternation 
spread throughout our line. All our 
battalions, like wrecks, were floating in 
the midst of smoke, fire, and the ene- 
my’s columns, which had, like furious 
waves during the storm, carried us 
hither and thither. At this point of 
time, a charge of 20,000 Russian ca- 
valry swept the way before their 
foot-phalanx, driving away our scatter- 
ed columns. In the rear of our camp, 
the suburb of Praga presented but a 
mass of fire, extending over three miles 
in length. Thousands of wagons and 
carriages, filled with wounded, obstruct- 
ed the communication with Warsaw, 
and deprived our artillery of powder. 
It thundered no more. Already the cry, 
‘Poland is lost!’ resounded on the 
proud wall of that city. Already the 
hero of Balcan saw himself a con- 
queror ; and when such was our situa- 
tion, the ladies of Warsaw, its children, 
and people of all classes, brave the 
flame of the suburb of Praga; they 


* Some writers say that there were no more thin 169.000, and others deny even this number—but the 
writer of this article does not exaggerate in stating, that there a ors 0.000. 
t Princo R-ulziwil was the actnal Genoral-in-Chief of the army; but. at his own request, and under his 


namo and control, Gen. Chlomicki actually commanded the movements of this batile. 
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take on their own shoulders the wound- 
ed from the wagons and carriages— 
carry them to safe places, and pulling 
down all that obstructed the commu- 
nication with Warsaw, furnish ammu- 
nition to our artillery-men, who had 
taken shelter with their cannon in the 
flames of Praga. A furious discharge 
of shells, bombs, and grape, puts in dis- 
order the Moscovites, who are already 
within the limits of the suburb. Their 
sudden retreat communicates terror to 
their other columns. The eagle-eye of 
Gen. Skrzynecki taking advantage of 
this circumstance, he throws all his 
forces upon the rear of the wavering 
enemy. Some squadrons of our lancers 
obey his order ; and throwing them- 
selves into the midst of the broken 
squadrons of the enemy, retard their 
re-organization, whilst an unexpected 
discharge of rockets drives back their new 
squadrons, running to secure the for- 
mer. And this brings our scattered 
columns and squadrons to a new life, 
and their muskets, bayonets, lances and 
scythes, achieve the victory. Diebitsch, 
who, a moment before, considered him- 
self a conqueror, sees now but a flying 
skeleton of the imposing array ot his 
Czar. The Russian reporters say that 
they lost only 5,000 men on that day. 
For the sake of humanity, I would 
wish it were true; but more than 
25,000 were missing in their ranks. 
Our loss was considerable, too—es- 
pecially in wounded—and so wearied 
were the whole army, that we could not 
venture to pursue the Russians in their 
retreat. And in the night our whole 
army crossed the Vistula, to take rest 
and recruit in the city of Warsaw and 
its environs, on the left bank of the 
Vistula. Thus ended the famous bat- 
tle of Grochow, (fought on the 25th of 
February, 1831,) which astonished the 
whole civilized world, and gave a 
new life to our revolution. » Next day 
General Skrzynecki was chosen Gen- 
eral-in-chief of our army—which now 
took the offensive position.* Our first 
movement was not, however, recom- 
menced till the 50th of April, when 
Gen. Skrzynecki, with some 20,000 of 
our troops, falling, with morning’s dawn, 
like a thunder-bolt on a Russian army 
60,000 strong, which was encamped on 
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the field of Warwer, routed it completely 
in less than two hours, making 16,000 
prisoners, and taking a number of can- 
non and various military stores. 
Whilst the main army performed these 
wonders of bravery, the separate de- 
tachments, under the command of 
Generals Chrzanowski, Dwernicki, 
Rozycki, Dembinski, and the volunteers 
in the provinces incorporated with the 
empire of Russia, especially in Litbu- 
ania, distinguished themselves in a de- 
gree that they have no reason to envy 
the glory to their fellow soldiers who 
fought under the walls of Warsaw. 
But as the sketch of their exploits 
would extend this article far beyond its 
intended and due limits, I will merely 
state, that the successes of our arms, 
gave us, as trophies, 50,000 prisoners, 
about a hundred cannon, a number of 
standards, several thousand fire-arms, 
and a great quantity of various military 
stores. And they exhausted the forces 
of Russia so much, that even the priv- 
ileged corps of the: Imperial Guards, 
about 30,000 strong at that time, was 
brought against us—the undaunted 
“rebels.” This corps was commanded 
by the younger brother of the emperor, 
the Grand Duke Michael. It was de- 
feated, (I believe ior the first time in 
the annals of its existence,) under the 
walls of the town of Tykocin, on the 
20th of May—and its Commander-in- 
chief, the Grand Duke Michael, es- 
caped only “ by the skin of his teeth.” 
Soon after the succeeding battle of Os- 
trolenka, fought on the 26th of May, 
in which the enemy lost 15,000 men, 
Marshal Diebitsch and the Grand Duke 
Constantine died suddenly ;—the for- 
mer, perhaps, of chagrin at seeing his 
fame and glory vanish on the banks of 
the Vistula; the latter, it is said, died 
of the cholera—but the Poles who knew 
“the good heart of the Emperor,” not 
from his smiles, but from his deeds, are 
of unanimous opinion, that he died of 
a diplomatic pestilence which came on 
him, not from Asia, but from the cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg. Whatever, 
however may have been the cause of the 
death of these two men, Diebitsch and 
the Grand Duke Constantine, it is a fact, 
that the Emperor of Russia learned that 
his gigantic army was as powerless, as 


* Gen. Skrzynecki, commenced his military career in the Polish legions. In 18i2 he was Major in the 
whole campaign of Napoleon against Russia. Our revolution found him Colonel of the 8th regiment of 
Hight infantry. At the battle of Makowiec and Dobre he was Genoral of Division. 
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was Gohah when he met David. In 
about eight months of struggle, his enor- 
mous army, which invaded the Polish 
provinces incorporated with his empire, 
and the kingdom of Poland, with all 
its numerous reinforcements which 
were pouring daily from the interior of 
European Russia, and its Asiatic domi- 
nions, was reduced to about 130,000 
men, whilst our army, which numbered 
only 60,000 men when the revolution- 
ary war commenced, (exclusive of loss- 
es.) increased, now, to 80,000—and we 
numbered from 40,000 to 50,000 in the 
corps of Gerilas (volunteers.) In this 
state of things, Czar Nicholas resorted 
to a diplomatic art—and having found a 
tool in the person of His Majesty, the 
Citizen King, (Louis Philippe, of 
France,) he accomplished what his 
whole army could not. Whatever apo- 
logy Louis Philippe may offer for his 
conduct towards Poland during the re- 
volution, he cannot deny, that promis- 
‘ing an armed intervention in favor of 
Poland, he induced Gen. Skrzynecki 
to relax the offensive operations. It is 
not my object to say, whether Gen. 
Skrzynecki’s confidence in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s promises is excusable or not. 
But I cannot abstain from remark- 
ing, what is now known beyond any 
doubt, that Gen. Skrzynecki acted ac- 
cording to the advice of Louis Phi- 
lippe, fearing lest the chance of war, in 
his further offensive advances, should 
turn against us—because, had we been 
defeated in a single battle between the 
two main armies, he had not, like Na- 
poleon, new ready armies at his com- 
mand; and although Poland had men 
enough ready to organize a new army 
to any amount, she was destitute of 
money, arms, ammunition, and could 
not obtain them from abroad. With 
this remark, I leave my readers tò 
form their own opinion, whether Gen. 
Skrzynecki’s acting according to the 
advice of Louis Philippe, in order to 
obtain this armed assistance which he 
promised him, may be excusable or 
not. I will simply state, that this di- 
plomatic interference of Louis Philippe 
saved Russia, and lost to Poland the 
fruits of her revolution. Since Gen. 
Skrzynecki remained inactive—a mis- 
trust in him, and other leaders, was 
created amongst our people and the 
army. And this, after some reverses 
of our detached corps in Volynia and 
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Lithuania, and their forced entrance 


into Austria and Prussia, produced a 


movement which subverted the govern- 
ment, at the head of which was Prince 
Czartoryski, and compelled General 
Skrzynecki to resign his trust, and 
placed at the head of both, the govern- 
ment and the army, Gen. Krukowiecki, 
who proved to bea Polish Benedict Ar- 
nold. In 20 days after that, the tables 
turned in favor of Russia. Whether 
Gen. Krukowiecki was bribed by the 
Czar of Russia, or not, let the facts an- 
swer. No sooner had he taken the 
command of our army, than he sent 
Gen. Romarino with 21,000 men on 
the right bank of the Vistula, at two 
or three days distance from the city of 
Warsaw, and disarmed several thou- 
sand citizens of Warsaw, whom Gen. 
Skrzynecki ordered to equip and keep 
themselves ready to co-operate with the 
army. This was done at the very mo- 
ment when the whole Russian army was 
concentrated under the walls of War- 
saw, on the left bank of the Vistula, 
where Gen. Skrzynecki permitted 
them to approach and encamp, with 
the intention of giving them, there, 
a general battle. Gen. Paszkiewicz, 
(who commanded the Russians after 
the death of Marshal Diebitsch,) being 
apprized that the garrison of Warsaw 
was thus reduced to 30,000 men only, 
ordered an attack.’ A three days bat- 
tle, in which the Russians lost more 
than 20,000 men, (some maintain that 
29,000,) did not see Gen. Krukowiecki 
acting as General-in-chief; but he was 
continually negotiating with the Rus- 
sian Gea. Paszkiewicz, spreading ter- 
ror amongst the members of our diet 
and the authorities of the city, and pro- 
posing to them a submission, or, at least, 
a capitulation of the city. On the third 
day, towards evening, he sent more 
than half of the army which defended 
the city on the left bank of the Vistula. 
The soldiers passing the bridges were 
under the impression that it was a ma- 
nouvre, and expected to re-pass the 
river a few miles below, to take the 
rear cf the enomy by surprise. But to 
their great astonishment, they and the 
citizens of Warsaw learned that it was 
a manœuvre to compel the authorities 
to capitulate the city. And this is what 
the Russians call & we have taken War- 
saw by storm,” and what caused a 
French minister to say, in Paris— 
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“ peace reigns at Warsaw.” After this 
ignominious treachery, the residue of 
our army were, of course, compelled to 
evacuate their positions and cross on 
the left bank of the Vistula; and the 
“ victorious” Russians, on the 7th of 
September, 1831, entered the city. I 
did not see them in Warsaw, as I was 
on the left bank of the Vistula, with 
the army that first passed the bridges, 
but I was told that all their officers and 
soldiers entered it with green branches 
in their helmets, as emblems of this me- 
morable victory! ‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi!’ Gen. Krukowiecki remained 
in Warsaw to rejoice with the Rus- 
sians of the * victory” which he achiev- 
ed with them and for them and our 
army, Which left Warsaw 27,000 strong, 
but deprived of all necessaries and am- 
munition, retreated towards the fortress 
Modlin, situate about 150 English 
miles from Warsaw. ‘The depressed 
spirit which this treachery created 
amongst our soldiers, want of all means, 
and the desire to spare the lives of our 
braves for a more auspicious time to re- 
cruit, equip and maintain the troops, 
induced our leaders to suspend farther 
efforts of the nation and military opera- 
tions; and after a month’s march, 
namely, on the 5th of October, the 
whole army which left Warsaw head- 
ed by General-in-chief Rybinski, en- 
tered Prussia. Shortly after, Gen. 
Romarino detached, as we have seen, 
from the garrison of Warsaw, entered 
Austria with a corps of about 20,000. 
Including the other small corps, guided 
by the same motives as the main- 
army, more than 60,000, armed and 
unarmed Poles, entered those two fo- 
reign countries, Austria and Prussia, 
with the intention to go to France, and 
await there for a suitable opportunity 
to renew the struggle for the indepen- 
dence of their country—which did also 
all the members of government, and 
all the members of both houses of the 
Diet—with the exception of a few who 
were overtaken by the Russians, and 
made prisoners of war. The privates 
and non-commissioned officers, were, 
however, forced by the Austrian and 
Prussian governments, and their re- 
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spective bayonets, to return to Poland, 
under pretext of a general amnesty, 
which the Czar Nicholas “ most gra- 
ciously”’ offered tothem. They were, 
then, taken to the Russian army, and 
sent on the Caucasian line—many of 
them, succeeding in reaching Circassia, 
have become, there, military instruc- 
tors, and are now teaching the Czar a 
new lesson, what a people, loving liber- 
ty and their native land, have power to 
do. So the officers of the army only, 
the members of Government, and 
members of the Diet, were allowed to 
go to France. Still, however, more 
than 9,000 Poles reached France, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Belgium—and 
some five or six thousand, under va- 
rious characters, remuined in various 
parts of Germany and Hungary; some 
are in Persia and Turkey, and a few 
in the United States, all acting for, and 
on behalf of, liberty and Poland, as 
apostles of the former, and a living pro- 
testution of the injustice done to the 
latter. ‘ | 
They are, in other words, represen- 
tatives and emissaries of the twenty- 
fouy millions of people actually living on 
the soil of dismembered Poland—long- 
ing tor their independence, and ready 
to prove, once again, “ that every thing 
they have, belongs to their country, and 
every thing their country has, belongs to 
free nations.” The members of the Diet 
of these people, in three times the num- 
ber required by the act vesting in them 
the power of legislating wherever they 
shall meet together, are waiting in 
France, Belgium, and England, for a 
suitable season of answering the pur- 
pose of their great mission. And it is 
no poetic fiction when I say, that all the 
sons of Poland are forging again their 
bolts of just vengeance ; and the day is 
not far distant when the lightning, red 
with the wrath of accumulated wrongs, 
shall burst in seven-fold fury over the 
heads of their oppressors—and traitors. 
What they can accomplish, let the 
sample of 1830 answer. There is 
no other Krukowiecki amongst them 3 
and Louis Philnpe’s new offers nor 
promises will not again be listened to. 
G. T. 
New-York, January 1, 1846. 
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THE PAST—THE FUTURE. 


A NEw year opens, bringing, as is its 
wont, to individual man, thronging re- 
collections that crowd upon his memory. 
The incidents of his by-gone years, los- 
ing their scattered character, are ra- 
pidly concentrated. The mind, as it 
dwells upon them, grasps as it were 
at once, and in their true bearing, the 
action of remote: causes, before appar- 
ently unconnected, and sees, or thinks 
it sees, their now evident results. The 
future, too, grows out of the past. We 
foresee, as we believe, what that future 
should, and perhaps may produce. 
We anticipate the course we are pro- 
bably to tread ; and something more of 
unity and confidence of purpose is at- 
tained. Who has not felt this, as he 
passes through the portal of life from 
one year to another? Who that turns 
his thoughts from the individual to the 
mass—from the incidents that chequer 
or control the narrower sphere in which 
he moves, to those that attend upon the 
progress and destiny of that social sys- 
tem of which he is a part, does not look 
back, to embrace at one view the result 
of the institutions under which he lives— 
does not look forward and foresee the 
effects which are yet to arise from 
them, on the interests and welfare of 
those whom they protect and control ? 

Has not our own country reached, at 
length, that point, when we may justly 
make for ourselves this retrospect of 
the past and prospect for the future ? 
Has not the period come when, dwel- 
ling less upon the scattered incidents, 
eventful and glorious as they have so 
often been, that mark our progress, we 
are chiefly impressed with and rejoice 
in the great result which their combined 
influence has successfully worked out? 

And how steadily, and rapidly, and 
gloriously has this been done? With 
indications how striking of the great 
purposes of providence, and the evi- 
dent mission of our people! Scarcely 
three centuries have passed away, 


in the long revolution of six thousand 
years, since the vast and most favored 
region of the habitable globe was utter- 
ly unknown to civilization—almost to 
occupation. When, near the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, Columbus, 
not in search of a new world, or believ- 
ing that one existed in the midst of an 
untraversed ocean, but pursuing his 
course towards populous India, known 
for thousands of years, suddenly came 
upon the islands of America; and the 
adventurous navigators, who quickly fol- 
lowed in his track, discovered its north- 
ern continent; they found a territory 
destitute almost of inhabitants, though 
teeming with every thing that could 
minister to the prosperity and augmen- 
tation of the human race. From the 
Mexican gulf and the cape of Florida, 
on the south, to the latitudes corres- 
ponding with Scotland, Stockholm and 
St. Petersburg, on the north—from the 
capacious harbors ofthe Atlantic, on 
one coast, to those of the Pacific on the 
other, extended a region whose surface, 
embracing six millions of square miles, 
was nearly twice as large as the whole 
of Europe, which supports two hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people; and 
more than doubled in extent the terri- 
tories of China and of India, the dwell- 
ing-places of four hundred millions of 
mankind. In this, the fairest portion 
of the temperate zone, there might rea- 
dily have lived, within the ascertained 
proportion of population as existing in 
the old world, five hundred millions of 
people. 

Nor was it from extent alone that 
it possessed wonderful capacity for po- 
pulaiion — wonderful opportunities for 
the developement of social existence. 
Not reaching, on the one hand, to the 
sultry suns of the tropics, nor piercing, 
on the other, into frozen and inhos- 
pitable wastes; the mountains, almost 
universally, of moderate elevation, and 
the plains not sinking, in general, to 
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too low a level; its climate was salu- 
brious to a degree not equalled in any 
region of similar extent. A soil, rich as 
the narrow alluvion upon the borders 
of the Nile, was spread over the surface 
of almost boundless prairies, fitted to 
nourish, in one part, the cereal grains 
of hardier climes, in a luxurious profu- 
sion only to be equalled by the wonder- 
ful growth in other parts, of cotton, and 
sugar, and tobacco, and rice, and the 
various products of warmer skies. For- 
ests with every variety of timber ; min- 
erals adapted to all the wants of so- 
ciety, and so scattered as most readily 
to minister to them; rivers so spread- 
ing their interminable arms as to bring 
together and connect, by a common and 
easy bond, districts the most remote ; 
harbors opening upon every sea, and 
inviting to profitable commerce ;—by 
such features was this vast territory 
stamped by primeval nature, making it 
without a parallel on the surface of the 
globe, in what is best calculated for the 
social extension and welfare of the hu- 
man race. Yet from this region, by 
nature made so attractive, was that 
race withheld. Some wandering tribes 
of Indians, not exceeding in their whole 
number the population of many a city 
in the old world, were, after the long 
lapse of nearly sixty centuries, the sole 
tenants of millions of miles, where hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings 
might have dwelt. 

Nor was it by restraint of population 
only, that the usual aud probable course 
of nature and events seemed, in this 
favored region, to have been thus held 
back for the fuluess of time. In the 
Old World, man, starting from the 
germ of his existence, had with in- 
creasing numbers, made progress in the 
development of his moral, as well as 
his physical attributes. Every form of 
social communion had come into be- 
ing; language, civilization, government, 
religion, science, art, and commerce 
had, through successive centuries, and 
from the farthest East to the Atlautic 
limits of the continent, given evidence 
of the natural development of his pow- 
ers and desires. From savage life, 
small communities had arisen, and 
swelled in turn into nations. The ear- 
ly forms of uncouth superstition, after 
giving place to the creations of more 
cultivated imagination, and even to the 
speculations of an unsatisfied philoso- 
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phy, had, at the fitting season, been 
supplanted by the teachings of inspired 
truth. The successive empires of Se- 
sostris, of Alexander, of Rome and of 
Charlemagne, had combined numerous 
nations beneath the sway, and given to 
them the advantages of a common gov- 
ernment; and been followed in their 
turn by the kingdoms of modern days 
that have risen from their ruins. Arts, 
and letters, and refinement had been 
borne by the Muses from the banks of 
the Ilissus to the shores of Tiber, and 
thence to the Rhine, the Seine and 
the Thames. The sails of commerce 
had whitened the seas of India, and of 


- Britain ; the Mediterranean and the 


Baltic. But not so was it, through the 
same long lapse of time, in the more 
genial climate and amid the richer re- 
sources of the North American conti- 
nent. There, the few savage tenants 
of the wilderness lingered, in unim- 
proved barbarity, ignorant of written 
language ; speaking in a vocabulary the 
coarsest and most ungrammatical ; with 
a superstition sovague and transient that 
it scarcely amounted to the rudest form 
of religious belief; not possessing even 
the plough or the loom; not dwelling 
in houses; not using the commonest 
of the metals; not venturing to navi- 
gate, in their miserable canoes, the 
oceans which spread along their coasts ; 
only making unskilfully a few clumsy 
weapons, absolutely needed for their 
ferocious warfare or the chase. 

Is it fanciful to think—nay, is it rea- 
sonable to doubt—that it was among 
those dispensations of Providence which 
so often have withheld, till the fitting 
season, the development of so much that 
has most deeply affected the social, the 
moral, the religious condition of man- 
kind, that this glorious and abounding 
region was thus wonderfully reserved, 
with all its unequalled advantages un- 
known, and all its original bright- 
ness undiminished, to be brought to 
the uses of civilized and enlightened 
man, at an era and in a mode which 
were to disclose new principles, and 
di‘fuse new blessings in the onward 
progress of his race—magnus ab inte- 
gro seclorum nascitur ordo? In the Old 
World civilization had grown up from 
barbarism by slow degrees; habits had 
too often usurped the place of princi- 
ples, and belief the place of reason ; 
power, long established, had acquired 
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reverence; what was local, or conven- 
tional, or traditional had come to be re- 
cognized as intrinsic truth ; and around 
all the fabrics that civilization, and reli- 
gion, and art, even with the sincerest 
aspirations for human well being, had 
erected, innumerable excrescences were 
of necessity entwined. In vain, could 
enlightened reason hope, amidst such 
things, to exercise untrammelled sway ; 
if exercised, could less than centuries 
effectually change, in the scenes where 
they existed, and where so many inte- 
rests were alive to protect and even to 
vindicate them, the habits, and preju- 
dices, and belief, and power, and insti- 
tutions which centuries had served to 
create and strengthen? For the New 
World beyond the ocean was this des- 
tiny reserved ; thither might be borne 
the treasures that reason, long search- 
ing in the mine of social being, had se- 
parated from its dross; and there the 
spreading philanthropy, which eagerly 
aims at the widest diffusion of social 
welfare, might well hope to found, and 
build up from their foundations, institu- 
tions such as she could not elsewhere 
rear. 

And to whom was this glorious des- 
tiny assigned? ‘The liberty of man, 
in the new world, was not to spring 
from the rude license of untamed bar- 
barians; nor the restraint of govern- 
ment from the lessons of sweeping 
conquerors ; nor the energy of indus- 
try, from the cravings of poverty 
and want; nor religion, from the fiery 
impulses of a persecuting spirit. No! 
liberty, and order, and industry, and 
religion, were to be planted by other 
hands and reared by other influences. 
Who brought them from the British 
islands? To Virginia—the associates 
of De la Ware, less distinguished by 
rank than virtue, of Southampton, the 
friend of Shakspeare, who, almost be- 
fore a hut was thrown up to shelter 
them, hastened to write back to the 
friends they had left beyond the ocean, 
that they “doubted not God would 
raise their state, and build up his 
church in that excellent clime” to 
which they were come. To Mary- 
land—the followers of the mild and 
liberal and enlightened Calvert, whose 
charge and solicitude to “ protect them 
in their rights and liberties” was so 
early and constant, as to elicit from 
them the spontaneous “testimony of 
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their gratitude,” and the voluntary gift, 
for the public uses of the colony, of the 
largest subsidy their means could fur- 
nish. To Massachusetts—the noble 
band whose “very genius always led 
them to oppose,” as the arbitrary Straf- 
ford angrily exclaimed, the domination 
of power, whether in church or state. 
To Rhode Island—the companions of 
Roger Williams, who established, as 
the fundamental principle of the social 
compact, that the will of the majority 
Was supreme in the government of civil 
things, and the conscience was to be 
ruled by God alone. To Pennsylvania 
—the people whom, as Cromwell de- 
clared, neither gifts, honors, offices, nor 
places could win; the spirits who, far 
in advance of their times, already held, 
with the illustrious founder of their 
new community, that general education 
should be provided for; that poverty, 
not dishonest, should never be punished 
by imprisonment, nor offences against 
property, by death; and who, in the 
land where feudal inequality was re- 
cognized as an indispensable condition 
of society, if not an actual benefit and 
blessing, publicly proclaimed that it 
was contrary “to the appointment of 
the Great Governor of the world,” that 
“ nineteen parts of the land should feed 
the appetites of the twentieth.” To 
New-Jersey—the little band who had 
scarcely made their first settlement, 
when they published a solemn decla- 
ration, recognizing absolute freedom of 
religious opinion; the vote by ballot; 
universal suffrage ; the unqualified duty 
of the representative to obey the in- 
structions of the electors; the choice 
of justices by the people, and judges 
by the Assembly for limited terms ; the 
trial by jury, to whom the judges were 
only to be assistants ; no imprisonment 
for debt ; the protection of the Indian; 
and the education of the orphan at the 
public expense. 

And who were they, that, from 
elsewhere than the British isles, 
sought with eager sails, in the solitudes 
beyond the ocean, the promises that 
their hearts yearned for, but could 
not find in old, and enlightened, and 
self-satis:ed Europe? Who were 
they, that, with wives and children, 
came hastening from the cliffs of Swit- 
zerland, the vine-clad hills of France, 
the teeming valleys of the Rhine, the lev- 
el plains of Holland, and even the bleak 
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shores of the Baltic and the Northern 
Sea? Lowly, indeed, they might oft- 
tines have been in this world’s eye, 
and poor in this world’s goods; but 
they were men who, with few lights 
to illumine, and few guides to lead or 
streng: hen the m—beneath the frowning 
turrets of lordly castles, and circled by 
the meshes of feudal customs, and 
surrounded by the all-pervading influ- 
ences of a faith cemented by time and 
power, had yet felt and nursed in their 
hearts, the greatest of truths and rights, 
alike civil and religious; coveting to at- 
tain, and to enjoy them, and willing 
to sacrifice for them, if need be, home, 
and home’s associations, and life itself. 
Children, were they, of those who, 
‘on the Alpine mountains cold, kept 
pure the truth of God,” and amid their 
fastnesses preserved, from surrounding 
and universal monarchy, the form and 
substance of democracy—who, under 
the banners of Gustavus, broke through 
the ramparts of feudal despotism—who, 
in the bold teachings of Luther, Zu- 
inglius, and Calvin, hailed the vindica- 
tion of the rights of conscience—who, 
amid marshes and lowlands, success- 
fully protected commercial freedom, 
and popular sovereignty, and religious 
liberty, against the banded power and 
chivalry of Spain, in her most powerful 
day—and whom the proudest of Bour- 
bon kings could indeed drive from their 
homesteads and their workshops, but 
not from their devotion to liberty and 
their God. These were the men who 
were to found and form for themselves 
institutions of society and government, 
in a world where all the future was 
open to them, uncontrolled and un- 
trammelled by a vestige of the past. 
That duty, not more for themselves, 
than the ages and people that were to 
follow them, these wandering and de- 
spised apostles of a truer social faith 
performed, with simple and fearless 
earnestness, in their wilderness beyond 
the ocean; while the power and genius 
of the civilized world, from which they 
came, were thinking as little of their 
doctrines and their actions, as the ten- 
ants of Roman palaces, and the teach- 
ers of Grecian schools, had thought, 
sixteen centuries before, of the divine 
lessons which Providence had selected 
the wandering fishermen and artizans 
of Palestine to proclaim. While men, 
whose names are still hardly rescued 
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from oblivion, by grateful research, and 
are never blazoned onfame’s escutcheon, 
were establishing as the very basis of 
their fellowship the principles and truths 
which intellizence, and reason, and 
wisdom, and Christian benevolence 
should alike have united to cherish and 
extend—how many spirits still foremost 
in the world’s rezard—* lights of the 
church and guardians of the laws’— 
were enlisted to suppress, to pervert, 
or to destroy them! Bacon, brightest 
of his age and country in acknowledged 
genius, was seeking to uphold, against 
the feelings and efforts of the times, 
tribunals of justice in form and prac- 
tice the most odious, or aiming to 
check the struggling principles of re- 
presentative government, by influences 
secret, systematic and corrupt. Coke, 
chief minister and interpreter of the 
laws, was claiming for the monarch the 
right to dispense with them at his wil. 
Laud, the head of a church founded in 
revolt against ecclesiastical intolerance, 
was engaged in ceaseless efforts to re- _ 
store it in more than pristine vigour. 
Cromwell, raised to power and to lofty 
fame by vindicating a people’s rights, was 
degrading his great trust into the stale of- 
fices of a military despot. Clarendon, 
who had started in the race of patriotism 
side by side with Hambden, was sacri- 
ficing the last remnants of his country's 
freedom and honor to the most worth- 
Jess and profligate of her kings. In 
France, the faint but cheering lights 
of populay control in civil government 
and wise tolerance in religion, were 
crushed as they broke forth, by the 
proud feet of Richelieu, of Mazarin, and 
of Louis; and democracy was driven 
even from the citadel which she ap- 
peared to have secured, when Barnvelt 
perished on the scaffold, and Grotius 
was a wandering exile, and all the vir- 
tues of Dewitt failed to rescue him 
from his bloody fate. It seemed as if, 
in the Old World, the dark spirit of by- 
gone ages could not be exorcised—that 
if the germof social freedom and human 
right was planted it could not grow; 
or, if it grew, old weeds must choke it 
or storms uproot it there ; and that they 
only “had chosen the good part that 
could not be taken from them,” who, 
full of devotion and of faith in their 
glorious mission, sought in the New 
World the only true spot whereon to 
build institutions which were to spring 
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from and to protect the real welfare 
and freedom of man. 

And how was that part performed ? 
Did they follow in the footsteps of 
other times? Was their reason se- 
duced by the precedents, or dazzled 
by the fame of past republics? Did 
they seek to found their governments 
on the crude dictation of some fanciful 
lawgiver—some Numa or Lycurgus ? 
Did their freedom trace back its source 
to lawless bands, such as peopled 
Rome’s seven hills, or issued from Ger- 
man forests, or wandered over Scandi- 
navian seas? Did their social rights 
appeal, for their sanction, to the bar- 
barous laws or usages, which they 
could search out amid the records of 
scarcely-lettered Saxon kings? Not 
so. First in the history of mankind, 
they formed a government on actual 
and solemn compact, canvassed and ac- 
ceded to by the governed ; they estab- 
lished mutual freedom by mutual ac- 
knowledgment of individual equality ; 
they recognized and secvfred the inher- 
ent rights of all by according to each the 
forbearance and protection of the rest. 
They met together, almost beneath 
the branches of the aboriginal forest, to 
discuss, man to man, and to decide in 
free debate, upon the government they 
would submit to, the freedom they 
would exercise, and the rights they 
would require to be conceded and se- 
cured. Divided into communities of suf- 
ficient extent for enlarged and vigorous 
_ municipal control, the continent of 
North America presented to the world, 
when the eighteenth century opened 
upon it, twelve organized governments, 
thus founded by compact among a po- 
pulation amounting to half a million 
of souls, planted there, almost entirely, 
within the century that had passed. 
There, an actual political equality was 
established, such as was before almost 
or quite unknown in the history of hu- 
man civilization. ‘There, in the free 
discussions that all men indulged, few 
were found so fanciful as to hold the 
ideas of monarchy, or nobility, or primo- 
geniture, or tithes, or exclusive privi- 
lege based upon antiquated custom, to 
be necessary elements of society or go- 
vernment. ‘There, the greatest happi- 
ness—not of the greatest, but of the 
whole number—was the object whose 
attainment had been honestly sought, 
in the anxious deliberations, not of the 
favored few, but of every one whose 
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welfare. property or life, was to be in- 
volved in the decision. The first great 
era of social and political improvement 
was accomplished. From the recesses 
of time the selected theatre was dis- 
closed; the foundations of the work 
were successfully laid ; its preservation 
and progress were left to depend on the 
energy and fidelity of those whom they 
were to benefit, and to whom they were 
intrusted. l 

And what was its progress? In the 
Old World, the eighteenth century ex- 
hibited the onward march of institutions 
there existing, as intelligence, and civil- 
ization, and wealth, and population 
were augmented. The same influence, 
through the same period, upon the in- 
stitutions of the New World, was to test 
their success and to prove their benefit, 
by its effect on the people they control- 
ed, and in the judgment of enlightened 
reason and unbiased philanthropy. 

Largely increased burdens of intoler- 
able taxation, iinposed by avowed des- 
potism, or by oligarchies the most self- 
ish, assuming the guise of popular re- 
presentatives; increased degradation 
and impoverishment of the masses for 
the interest of the few; dogged adhe- 
rence to antiquated usage, to religious 
intolerance, even to ferocious legisla- 
tion ; blind and infatuated contempt, by 
the rulers, for the people whom they 
plundered; regions, distant and at hand, 
with which no just cause of quarrel ex- 
isted, acquired by fraud, or seized, di- 
vided, or despoiled by force; wars al- 
most perpetual among states bordering 
on each other; and alliances, secured 
only by treaties, whose faith was kept 
no longer than interest or fear prevented 
its violation. Was not this the onward 
march ?—were not these the fruits ot 
European institutions throughout the 
eighteenth century? Do not the an- 
nals of every powerful nation of Europe 
—of Britain, France, Spain, Prussia, 
Austria and Russia—prove that they 
were? Against this fatal operation of 
such institutions, was not all the in- 
crease of intelligence, of science, mo- 
ral and political, of the useful and so- 
cial arts, powerless to prevent such la- 
meutable results? The eloquence of 
wise men could not arrest them, nor 
the efforts of the patriotic ; and if check- 
ed for a season, it was only by violent 
and convulsive throes that oppression 
could not but at last produce. 

Who “turns not with pleasure from 
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this barren waste’’—barren of those 
fruits, that the progress of man’s free- 
dom, and the development of man’s 
social welfare, should have so largely 
quickened into life—to watch the silent 
and contemned, but glorious march of 
institutions, of whose existence the 
mighty monarchs of these kingdoms 
scarcely knew, and of whose hastening 
luguence and power their statesmen 
little Ta ? Had they gone back- 
ward in beneficent development? Had 
they gained nothing by time, and the 
advancing intelligence of the age? 
Few in numbers, when contrasted 
with the powers who claimed para- 
mount sovereignty over them; hem- 
med in by bonds from which that sove- 
reignty would not extricate them, and 
which their weakness did not yet ena- 
ble them to break; controlled in their 
industry and their action, often in their 
liberty, by the selfishness of colonial 
subjection; troubled by the perpetual 
jobbings and schemes of adventurers, 
in search of office, from abroad, or the 
intrigues of selfishness or ambition at 
home ; even sometimes themselves na- 
turally doubtful of results, where trial 
was yet wanting to fortify reason; 
nay, not resisting nor able to resist, in 
all emergencies, for they were men, 
the undue action of prejudices and 
passions—the people of America were 
not without obstacles, chiefly extra- 
neous indeed, but not entirely so, to 
obstruct or retard their great experi- 
ment. But they faltered not. Their 
noble scheme was faithfully carried 
out. As numbers increased and years 
rolled on, the impress of the Old 
World faded more and more away ; 
and when three-fourths of a century 
had given permanence and strength 
to each community, and their half 
a million had swelled with miracu- 
Jous increase to three millions of peo- 
ple, their social and political condition 
—the honest work of their own unaided 
efforts, resulting not less from what 
they had rejected, than what they had 
adopted—was that of men who were 
free to exert their native energies, who 
had thrown off the trammels of blind 
custom or obedience, who had profited 
by the lights of reason and improve- 
ment, who had won for themselves as 
much of prosperity and success as 
could attend the toilsome labors they 
voluntarily essayed, and who were well 
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prepared for the great trial they could 
not but foresee, when thcir faith in the 
truth and benefit of all they had done, 
was to be tested by the perils through 
which they were to defend it. With 
them, successive years had contributed 
to equalize, more and more, the bur- 
dens, the rights, and the position of the 
citizen ; to secure his practical control 
in the institutions that affected his in- 
dustry and his welfare; to cherish 
religion, to soften punishment, to check 
extravagance, and to cultivate peace. 
But something had they accomplished 
of which the influence on their own 
and on man’s destiny was yet infinitely 
greater; in which hope, not too ardent, 
already foresees unnumbered blessings 
as time shall roll onward—the blessings 
to spring from a common and wide ex- 
tended fellowship, such as the world 
has not known before ; parent of com- 
mon prosperity and of uhiversal peace. 

To form ‘one general government,” 
by which “the circumstances of the 
whole might be better known, and the 
good of the whole better provided for, 
and the colonies learn to consider them- 
selves not so many independent states, 
but as members of the same body ;” 
and yet so guarded as * not to interfere 
with the constitution and government 
of the particular colonies, who were to 
be left to their own laws,” was an ob- 
ject early started in more than one of 
them. But the people held back from 
the experiment. ‘ They thought there 
was too much of prerogative in it.” 
They feared the power of the mother- 
country by means of it. They remem- 
bered her projects, more than once at- 
tempted, to concentrate their resources 
in aid of her military schemes, perhaps 
to accomplish some insidious system of 
general control. Such a union they 
did indeed feel to be accordant with 
their interests; that it would wisely 
develop, and extend to wider purposes 
and nobler ends, the institutions they 
were forming. But they knew, too, 
that the day for its accomplishment 
was not yet core. They desired to 
wait until, in the fulness of time, those 
institutions, redeemed from all external 
domination, should protect and be pro- 
tected by those, and none but those, who 
cherished the principles on which they 
rested, as the only true basis of just 
human government. 

With what devoted courage, in an- 
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ticipation of that era, they pledged, and 
freely otfered, life, and fortune, and 
honour, to maintain in entire integ- 
rity, their existing institutions ; by 
what sacrifices, and after what years of 
peril, chequered with wonderful and 
providential success, they succeeded, 
not in this only, but in making sure, 
alike in substance and in form, the inde- 
pendence of every State, their familiar 
annals proudly exhibit. They exhib- 
it, too, the cheering circumstance, that it 
was their first act, as soon as this great 
end of these achievements was attained, 
to revise, by their own direct and care- 
ful agency, and in each community, 
the work inherited from their fore- 
fathers; and, as freemen, and on the 
basis of freedom and sovereignty, and 
inherent and original right, to re-estab- 
lish, even more broadly than before, 
their principles of social and political 
government. This done, they were 
prepared, with one voice—with hearts 
swelling with more than love of coun- 
try, with fraternal love—with a wise 
forecast, looking to the only mode by 
which those great purposes they had 
all, by similar paths, been so long seek- 
ing, could be maintained, when popu- 
lation should increase and empire ex- 
tend—they were prepared, now that 
the time was come, to bind together the 
people and the States—not by treaties, 
which adjust the balance of rival inter- 
ests, or the dangers of contiguous pow- 
er, possessing no sanction but selfish- 
ness or fear, no arbiter but the sword; 
not by mere confederacies, the imperfect 
league of jealous states ; but by a com- 
pact of social and political brotherhood, 
giving to the sovereignties and the peo- 
ple a common guaranty of protection, 
however widely time and social energy 
might extend them; a common nation- 
ality, increasing as they should spread ; 
a common patriotism, augmenting the 
zeal of every good citizen for the wel- 
fare and integrity of the whole, by 
their beneficent influences on the part 
to which he might more especially be- 
long. 

Thus was accomplished, as the 
eighteenth century hastened to its 
close, the second of those great eras, 
by which, in the New World, the pro- 
gress and destiny of the human race 
were to be distinguished. At the begin- 
ning, the people, few in numbers, had 
been scattered along its ocean shore. 
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They had planted themselves there, in 
contidence, indeed, of the present, but 
more so in the promises of the future; 
in reliance that what an anxious search 
for truth, and for common welfare, 
and for security to man’s inherent 
rights seemed to lead them to, however 
opposed by asserted theories, or old 
custom, or distrust in all that was un- 
tried or new, ought to and must needs 
prevail. If the rest of the civilized 
world, then, deigned to think of them, 
it was as far off enthusiasts, pursuing 
transitory schemes, that time would 
soon obliterate; and never dreaming 
that they could be its rivals. At the 
end of the same century, their popula- 
tion had increased twelvefold, placing 
them the sixth among the nations of 


‘Christendom; their ploughs had fur- 


rowed fertile prairies a thousand miles 
from the Atlantic coast; nature had 
proffered to their industrious enter- 
prize plenty more abundant than 
Amalthea poured from her fabled horn ; 
no principles of genuine liberty, or of 
contracted obligation, or of regard to 
the common welfare, had been impaired 
in the easy days of their prosperity — 
and peace; in war, its necessary bur- 
dens had been cheerfully borne by their 
citizens; when it ceased, their triumph- 
ant soldiers had laid aside their arms 
Without an aspiration of selfish ambi- 
tion; the union of their States had 
proved to be as successful in operation 
as providential in design ; and they en- 
tered upon the third era of their great 
experiment, not only with institutions 
uninjured, but more perfect, and with 
the power to carry onward all the objects 
of their glorious mission. 

Nor have they in this passing era 
been without their trials. Foreign na- 
tions from beyond the seas, the most 
haughty, powerful and assuming, at 
last jealous and awakened, have sought 
at one time by insidious appeals, to di- 
vide them, and control or guide their 
policy; at another to drive them, by 
that reasoning which despots love, from 
rights belonging on every just principle 
of social and international law to their 
citizens and their commerce; and 
again, in days scarcely passed, to 
thwart by secret and splenetic interfer- 
ence, and from motives of interested or 
gratuitous rivalry, the efforts of com- 
munities, free as themselves, to join in 
that sacred compact of fratorual union 
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which will extend over their own con- 
tinent the bonds of common fellowship, 
and guard more surely against arts hos- 
tile to their peace. At home, in the 
selfishness of individual schemes; in 
the rivalries of party, the struggles of 
ambition, and the conflicts of local in- 
terests; in the necessary connexions 
of commerce and intercourse with the 
policy, practices and évents of the Old 
World; in the recurrence aad often 
the adherence to its maxims and expe- 
rience, and deference to its authority ; 
there have not been wanting domestic 
troubles in which the eye of the dis- 
trustful observer has seemed to discover 
serious elements of danger. But whe- 
ther difficulties have arisen from abroad 
or at home, they have been ripples 
raised by fleeting winds, never chang- 
ing or retarding the course of the 
mighty current. True to their great 
mission, and with a steady devotion 
to its purposes, progress and results, 
each trial, springing from causes 
foreign and domestic, has been thus 
far encountered by that calm confi- 
dence in it, which is the pervading 
spirit of the American people; each 
adverse effort, direct or indirect, se- 
cret or open, has been successfully re- 
pelled; and while, in their onward 
march, every element of social weltare 
dependent on the just principles of so- 
ciety and government has been cher- 
ished, they have learned and taught the 
lesson, that in pursuing their own cho- 
sen course, they can and will vindicate 
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it from aggression, and are able to pun- 
ish those who impede its progress. 

Is there one then who can look back 
upon the past, and trace the successive 
steps that mark his country’s career, 
who does not see that the fates of the 
future are committed to her children ; 
that it is they who must guard in their 
purity the principles upon which this 
great fubric of human happiness has 
been built; that it is they who must 
protect it from all assaults ; that it is 
they who are to open more and more 
widely its spreading portals, and ga- 
ther, as time rolls onward, succes- 
sive nations beneath its protecting 
shade? Is there one who is willing to 
shrink from his post in this great duty ; 
to forego his share in this great privi- 
lege ; to abandon that noblest of expe- 
riments for the social welfare of man- 
kind, for which Heaven seems to have 
reserved his country and his race; to 
refuse to encounter, if needs be, as 
his fathers did, and like them to crush 
all who intermeddle with it? Is there 
one who does not hope tor—nay, does 
not foresee—as the result of what they 
accomplished and what their children 
so far have preserved, that the future is 
to extend to all the people of the Ame- 
rican continent, if true to their trust, 
institutions based upon the light of rea- 
son and truth, upon the benefits and 
inherent and equal rights of all men, 
and upon that fraternal bond of union 
which alone can give promise of uni- 
versal peace ? 
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In our last we endeavored briefly to 
set forth those indications of the sound- 
ness of business, throughout the com- 
mercial world, evinced in the progress 
of the genera] trade. That is to say, 
the consumption of the necessaries 
of life by the mass of the people, in all 
countries, has, during the past year, 
been greater than ever before, not only 
in actual quantity, but in proportion per 
head, of the whole inhabitants ; as an 
indication of this state of affairs, we 
may observe, that the revenue from the 
indirect taxes of all the countries of 
Europe, more particularly those of the 
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great German Zollverein, whosę popu- 
lation is some 30,000,000 of souls; and 
also Belgium and France, have greatly 
increased. In England, where the con- 
sumption of raw material, and produce 
may be taken, not only as an indication 
of the improved condition of the Eng- 
lish people, but also of those distant 
markets which England supplies, the 
quantities imported have considerably 
increased, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing table of quantities, entered for 
consumption during the first nine 
months of several years: 


IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN, JAN. 5, TO OCT. 10. 
Raw Silk. Wool. Flax. Sugar. Coffee. Tobacco, Tea. Rice. 
Ibs. Ibs. cwt cwt. ` cwt. lbs. Ibs. ewt 
1841......2,310,485 41,465,712 1,071,709 3.976,322 32,203,640 16,693,460 8,980,655 243,276 
a N 33,820,563 78,364 3,834,128 29.159,955 16,262.407 19,287.319 244,266 
1843. ..... 2,320,310 36,955,730 1,100,086 3,998,184 29,355,893 17,963,874 23,451,018 284,378 
1844... ...2.968283 52,077,611 1,265805 3559717 312413202 18,162672 27,792052 255859 
1845...... 2,850,598 57,308,477 1,049,112 4,413,682 32,166,932 19,.46,687 36,825,461 342,924 
These figures show a complete re- ‘protective’ burdens that most ob- 


covery from the depression of a few 
years since, and evince a much enhan- 
ced employment for the people, as well 
as the consequent improvement in their 
ability to buy imported produce. Much 
of this improvement is due to the great 
modification which took place in the 
English tariff of 1842, and again in 
March, 1845. The removal of those 


structed the progress of business, serv- 
ed to give it a new impulse. In no 
article is this more clearly apparent, 
than in that of sugar. The duty on 
this article was reduced in March last, 
from 24s. to 14s., and the monthly pro- 
gress of consumption, has been as fol- 
lows: ` 


CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1840. 1843, 1844, 1845. 

cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt 
First three months,....978,353........ 972,570......-. 913,856.....2- - 980,676 
April ........- PENAT 316,440........ GG lrg E cee merrier 268,389... ...- 515,727 
May, ....- PSESE EENES 354,329... 206. 350,462........ ALT 253.600 sae - 904,530 
JUNG} so sens daceseada 401,197 wesacecs 325,137... ..-- 432,255......-. 476,864 
MULY icine cerses 1222 -812,596....-... 325,292 Sac diretasas 446,337 ........ 446,408 
August,..... OE ie eu ae -300,264.......-344,656......-. 383,209........ 458,956 
September, ..........-321,137.... 000. 439,763... 0006 444,093......-.505,762 


In the month of April, of the present 
year, the deliveries for consumption, 
under the reduced duties, were double 
those of the corresponding month last 
year. So large a delivery was regarded 
with some distrust, as rather the result 
. VOL. XVUI==NO. XCI. 


of the purchases of shopmen in antici- 
pation of consumption, than of the ac- 
tual demand of individual customers. 
This operated to some extent; yet the 
deliveries for August, were larger than 
of the corresponding month last year. 
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Since then, however, the deliveries 
have again increased, showing that the 
extent of the enhanced consumption 
had not been overrated by the purcha- 
ses of the retailers, under the first re- 
duction of the tariff. This is a matter 
of extreme interest at this time, inas- 
much as that it proves, incontestably, 
the operation of oppressive duties, in 
depriving the people, of not only com- 
forts, but necessaries; and that when 
government does not interfere with the 
pursuits of commerce and trade, the 
people obtain a greater share of the 
comforts of life for the same amount of 
labor, and therefore are more happy, 
and their trade more prosperous. ‘The 
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system of internal free trade, which 
exists in Germany, as a result of the 
Customs’ Union, is yearly producing a 
greater consumption of both goods and 
produce, and in all parts of Europe, the 
removal of governmental restrictions, 
of one kind or another, is producing, to 
a greater or less extent, the same de- 
sirable results. The United States, on 
the other hand, which should show the 
greatest advancement in prosperity, 
have, under the weight of the present 
tariff, rather receded than otherwise 
during the past year. The imports for 
the year, ending June 30, 1845, as 
compared with previous years, have 
been as follows: 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


1841. . 1842, 1843. 1844. 1845. 
Specio....ee eccee - 4,988,633... 4,087,016... . 22,820,334.. -e 5,830,420... © 4.070.262 
Free goods..... --.61,031,098 .. .26,540,470.... 13,267,259. .. 18,396,452.. . 18,077,598 
Specific duty goods 27,315,804.. .20,325,526.... 12,494,340.. .3 1,352,863.. -34,914,862 


Ad valorem “.. ...34,610,642.. .49,200,035.... 16,684,875... 52,315,291... 60,191,862 


a 


ee eee 


Total Imports... .127,746,177 ...100,162,Q97...-64,753,709. . 108,435,035. . 117,254,564 


EXPORTS. 
Specie... .00.-eeee-7,287,846....3,642,785..... 1,412,919....5,270,809....7,762,049 
Free goods... .--. -3,953,054....1,195,299..... 1,683,206... 2,251,560... -2,413,050 
Ad valorem....-. --.2,136.522....2,842,762.... -1,889,257 -20 . 1.706,206....2,107,292 
Specific......-----2,091,650....2,041,692..... 1,567,215....2,255,302....3,064,439 
ED hee 
Total....ee+--- 15,469,081.. -11,721,588.... .6.552,607.. 11,424,867... .15.346.830 
Domestic... . -e --°103.637,232. ..91,799,242....77,686,353. ..99,531,773. ..68455,230 
“  Coin...... 9,746,486. ...1,170,752....... 107,429......183,405.... ..814,446 
Total. ......-$121,851,799... 104,691,534. ...84,346,480..111,200,046.. 114,646,606 


These are the values, in the imper- 
fect manner in which they are arrived 
at from the custom-house returns, and 
they show an excess over last year. It 
may be remarked, that this apparent 
excess arises rather from prices than 
quantities ; because, although the ta- 


ble gives an increase of $3,600,000 in 
the import of those articles paying spe- 
cific duties, or fixed duties upon cer- 
tain quantities, yet we find that a con- 
siderable diminution in the amount of 
those duties has taken place, as fol- 
lows: 


UNITED STATES CUSTOM REVENUE. 


1843. 1844. 1843. 
Am’t Pr. ct. Am’t Pr. ct. Am’t Pr. ct. 
Ad valorem....... 4,153,686 ..24.89...... 14,419,348 ..27.62...... 13,692,966. .23.57 
Specific...... desan 6,390,449..5].15...... 14,521,208. .46.34..... - 13,311,085. .41.30 
Total_...... e --16,544,135..36.13...... 28,980,558 ..314.64...... 27,004,051. .30.10 
Dut’ble import. .. -29,172 lOve see oc s». =- 083,008,157... PES 90,307,814 


The amount of specific duties has de- the aggregate quantities imported of 
clined $1,321,000, or nearly 10 perct.; those goods paying specific duties.— 
and this is expressive of the decline in The United States present, therefore, 
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the singular spectacle of being almost 
the only retrogading nation ;—that is 
to say, the only one where the peo- 
ple have enjoyed only a diminished 
quantity of the preceeds of the general 
industry ; and this has resulted not from 
any want of industry or enterprise on 
the part of her people, or any failure of 
the crops, or of internal disturbance, 
but almost entirely through the arbi- 
trary action of government, in endea- 
voring to force industry into a direction 
other than that whica the means, en- 
terprise, and general inclination choose 
to give it. 

This general and increasing ability of 
the people of all countries, to consume 
the products of industry, constitutes a 
broad basis for a most healthy trade ; 
yet, several causes, mostly political, 
have operated to oreate mistrust at the 
sources of enterprizes, and to paralyze 
financial affairs, as well as many 
branches of business. A cause, com- 
mon to the United States and England, 
has been the war cloud which arose in 
the West, and which, momentarily as- 
suming a threatening aspect, served to 
make large operators pause in their 
enterprize, and capitalists to show a 
more reserved disposition until the 
course of events became more marked. 
This circumstance has operated to a 
far greater extent in the United States 
than in England, to check the natural 
flow of commerce. The United States 
have a large amount of their promises 
outstanding in England, which in the 
event of a war would, to a great extent, 
be sent here for sale. The govern- 
ment would require large loans to car- 
ry on the government, as well as for 
warlike purposes, because its sole 
means of revenue in time of peace, the 
customs, would be subverted by war. 
The sea-board would also, in all proba- 
bility, be subjected to severe losses, and 
the demand from these three causes 
would make a fearful difference in the 
value of securities, notwithstanding 
that the cessation of commerce would 
necessarily throw into other channels 
a large capital now engaged in that 
pursuit. In England, these causes all 
operate to a less extent. The approach 
of a war would cause capital to go 
home to England, whence in time of 
peace it is disposed to emigrate for 
more profitable investment than it there 
finds. It has been estimated, that the 
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military resources of that government 
are such as to enable her to carry on a 
vigorous war with this without increas- 
ing her peace expenditure, or material- 
ly increasing her debt, and, moreover, 
small fears of invasion are there enter- 
tained. Under these circumstances, 
opinion leads to the apprehension of a 
far greater fluctuation in values, here, 
consequent upon a war, than in Eng- 
land; hence a greater degree of sensi- 
tiveness is manifest upon the bare pos- 
sibility of such an event. Two other 
causes, in England, have greatly tended 
to assist the evil influence of war 
fears—these are, the position of the 
rail-road deposites, and the state of the 
harvest, with all its political commo- 
tion. In the United States, the oppo- 
sition of the banks and political parti- 
zans to the independence of the treasury 
of the federal government, and the na- 
tura] pause in the import trade, conse- 
quent upon the expected reduction of 
the present onerous tariff, aided by a 
little speculation in breadstuffs, grow- 
ing out of the want of a just apprecia- 
tion of the real extent of the deficit in 
the English and Irish harvests, have 
all tended to interfere with the other- 
wise prosperous state of affairs. The 
government regulations, in relation to 
rail-roads in England required, that a 
certain instalment, £2 per cent. should 
be deposited with the government by 
the 30th of November last, prior to the 
application to parliament, to authorize 
the construction. It is estimated from 
the best sources, that the amount thus 
paid into local banks, on account of 
these roads, amounts to near £20,000- 
000, a most incredible sum, and to pay 
this sum, in money, into the hands of 
the chancery accountant, as the law 
requires, prior to the 30th of February, 
is manifestly impossible, inasmuch as 
that it amounts to the whole outstand- 
ing issues of the Bank of England. It 
has been proposed to the government 
to allow of the transfer by each local 
depository, of commercial bills to the 
Bank of England, and that institution 
to notify the government that it is pre- 
pared with the funds. This, the gov- 
ernment has refused, and it is supposed 
with the view of quashing all the pro- 
ceedings hitherto had on behalf of the 
new rail-roads, on the ground of their 
non-compliance with the letter of the 
law. The uncertain position of so 
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great a volume of money, to be paid in 
a short time, naturally produces unea- 
siness on the part of those who yet 
remember the disastrous effects of the 
West India loan of the government in 
1835. That was a loan tor £15,228,- 
966 to indemnify the West India plant- 
ers for the slaves emancipated. We 
have alluded to this, because the amount 
of money now to be paid to the govern- 
ment is equally large, the payments are 
to be completed in less time, and the 
apprehensions that the operation engen- 
ders in the public mind has a great ef- 
fect upon the disposition of capitalists 
to lend, and consequently affects the 
market to a very considerable extent. 
The kind of panic which has been 
created in relation to the crops, has had 
the effect of checking the operations of 
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dealers, in anticipation of a diminished 
consumption of goods, which, it is sup- 
posed, will result from the alleged scar- 
city of food. A great deal of the panic 
created in relation to the crops has 
been the effect of the efforts of the op- 
position, united with the anti-corn law 
league, to overthrow the existing corm 
laws and the ministry—one or both. 
The panic, so produced, seemed 
not only to check the operations of 
trade, but to produce a disposition to 
hoard gold. This latter feature has 
evinced itself in the continued dimi- 
nution of the coin in the Bank, not- 
withstanding that the exchanges conti- 
nue in favour of England—gold being 
dearer in London than either at Paris 
or Hamburg. The progress of the 
Bank movement has been as follows : 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


July 12. Aug. 30. 


Sept. 20, 
Circulation...... 22,694,570 22,109,291 21,490,659 21,031,220 


Oct. 11. Oct. 18. Nov. 22 


22,251,445 90,959,565 


Public deposits.. .3,456,089 5,830,300 8,222,109 8,782,975 4,488,419 7,363,158 


Private “ 


.. 11,356,519 8.571,257 8,110,787 8,474,856 9,835.509 9.024.290 


Securitier,...-- «25,082,565 24,507,381 26,545,621 28,489,600 27,398,170 28,656,953 
Bullion........ -16,196,286 15,592,292 14,798,230 14,580,654 14,190,265 13,559,501 


The decrease of coin is, from the 
highest point, some £2,636,785, and it 
has not gone out of the country. The 
securities of the institution have also 
considerably increased—keeping pace 
with the advancing rate of interest.— 
The indisposition to lend, on the part of 
private capitalists, has driven a greater 
quantity of paper upon the Bank of 
England. The same causes that pre- 
vent capitalists from lending, also con- 
spire to prevent dealers and merchants 
from embarking in new enterprises.— 
These causes are temporary in their 
nature, and will leave the markets in 
an exceedingly sound state when they 
shall have departed. 

Inthe U. States, the markets are suf- 
fering now for the effects of the revolu- 
tion of 1840. Under the previous ad- 
ministration, a system of federal finance 
was adopted on sound principles, discon- 
necting the operation of the Treasury 
from the movements of banks and the 
schemes of speculators. ‘The compro- 
mise tariff was then in operation, under 
the implied pledge of the abandonment 
of the principle of “ protection for pro- 
tection,” beyond what might arise in- 
cidentally from maximum duties of 20 
per cent. Such a rate of duty was 


supposed ample to supply the wants of 
a government economically administer- 
ed, without admitting of the accumula- 
tion of a surplus; and that therefore 
the collection of the revenues in the 
constitutional currency, would not only 
place the Treasury above all depen- 
dence upon banks, and the risk of loss 
through their mismanagement, but that 
a regular and constant demand for spe- 
cie, to pass through the federal Treas- 
ury into the hands of the people, would 
prevent those dangerous accumulations 
of specie in bank vaults, which stimu- 
lates their unhealthy action, and result 
in wide-spread disaster to the people. 
The law was consequently passed July, 
1840. Unfortunately, in that year the 
accumulated distress of past specula- 
tion was upon the country; the ple- 
thora of bank paper had been with- 
drawn, and falling prices, and ruined 
value attesting the subsidance of an 
unnatural speculation, yet involved the 
mass of the people in that distress 
which overwhelmed the speculators, 
and anarmy of bankrupts clamored for 
release from their cbligations ; others 
sought, by a new inflation, to recover a 
fictitious value tor property they wished 
to sell. These, uniting with the whole 
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herd of borrowers, effected a revolution, 
of which the solitary remains are now 
a most onerous tariff, a public debt of 
$17,000,000, on which 6 per cent. inter- 
est is paid, of which the Treasury con- 
tains, or owns, $10,000,000, loaned to 
speculaters, banks, and brokers, without 
interest. 

In Mareh, 1841, when the late ad- 
ministration came into power, the debt 
of the federal government was then 
$6,910,669, consisting chiefly of Treas- 
ury notes, floating in the operations of 
exchange ; and all redeemable within 
the year, at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment. This description of debt was, 
of all others, best adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the Treasury. Because, 
when, from a revulsion of trade, caused 
by the breaking down of the bank cur- 
rency, or other events, the government 
revenues fell off, they could be paid out 
into circulation, and absorbed in the 
exchanges ; and when trade recovered 
so far as to restore the revenues, they 
would be returned, and the debt extin- 
guished. Such a revulsion in trade 
produced the necessity for the Treas- 
ury notes. The revenues in the year 
1840, from duties on merchandize, 
were $13,496,834, only, at that time, 
as seen by the above table of imposts. 
Nearly one half of the geods imported 
were free of duty. Mr. Woodbury, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
posed to lay a duty of not over 20 per 
cent. on those articles, except tea and 
coffee, an operation which would, with 
the general recovery of trade, restore 
the revenues. The first act of the 
extra session of Congress, in the sum- 
mer of 1841, was to borrow money on 
a stock debt, redeemable only at the 
end of a term of years, at the same 
time the duties were imposed on all 
articles before free, and raised to 20 per 
cent. en articles that before paid less 
than that. The effect of this, was to 
contract a permanent debt, and to make 
a temporary debt a permanent one; at 
the moment that means were taken, 
which, aided by the recovery of trade, 
would restore the revenues, and permit 
the extinguishment of the debt. The 
consequence has been, that the govern- 
ment has been paying upwards of 
$1,000,000 interest, on a public debt 
redeemable only in 20 years, while the 
revenues accumulated to the extent of 
$13,000,000 in the Treasury ; and the ac- 
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cumulation has averaged $10,000,000 for 
more than two years. This money has 
been loaned to banks without interest ; 
and in their hands has been the basis of 
loans to speculators, and of a considera- 
ble derangement of the currency. That 
is to say, the federal government has ac- 
tually been paying $600,000 per annum 
interest for money that the banks have 
been using to their own advantage. 
This state of affairs has been highly 
injurious to the mercantile interest, 
because the receiving banks have rigid- 
ly demanded, in specie, the balances 
which the payment of the duties cre- 
ated in their favor against all other 
banks. The effect has been, whenever 
the customs have been large in any 
one month, to draw specie into the 
vaults of the government bank, and 
thus to force a curtailment of their 
mercantile loans on the institutions in 
general, and, also, to enhance the abi- 
lity of the pet bank to loan to specula- 
ters, and to avail itself of the high rate 
of interest resulting from the contrac- 
tion its own movements had compelled 
the other banks to adopt. Alternate 
revulsions and speculations have at- 
tended this state of affairs. The inde- 
pendent treasury is now to be restored, 
and the connection between banks and 
the government finances, to be discon- 
tinued. This measure naturally calls 
forth the most strenuous opposition of 
these who profit by the present state of 
affairs, and this evinces itself in a rigid 
curtailment of loans in those quarters 
where the greatest distress will be cre- 
ated by it, and by so doing promote the 
unpopularity of the independent trea- 
sury as far as in their power lies. 
Happily, however, the power of the 
banks is far less now than in former 
years, when the late national bank 
for the same cause made war upon the 
government inthe same manner. The 
amount of capital seeking investment, 
in the hands of private individuals, is 
far greater now than formerly. Du- 
ring the past year there has been paid 
off, by the federal and state governments, 
more than $16,060,000 of stock debt, 
by far the largest portion of which re- 
mains for investment here, in the hands 
of those who received it. Pennsylva- 
nia has paid during the year $2,000,000 
of interest, and her stock has become 
permaneutly active. Michigan has re- 
newed the payment of interest on her 
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acknowledged debt. Illinois has paid, 
in specie, a 14 mill tax towards the 
interest on the state debt; and Indiana 
is about following the example of Illi- 
nois in that particular. These are cir- 
cumstances which not only add to the 
means of capitalists, but are calculated 
so far to restore confidence among fo- 
reign capitalists as to lead to an ex- 
tended employment of capitat on this 
side of the Atlantic when present war- 
fears shall have been allayed. These 
fears have operated alike upon domes- 
tic and foreign private lenders to cause 
them to hold up, and thus give effect to 
the struggles of the banks against the 
sub-treasury law. Money has, in con- 
sequence, advanced in some cases to 
over one per cent. per month. This 
state of affairs is of its nature tempo- 
rary. The constant maturity of paper, 
at a time when the disposition to em- 
bark in new enterprises is not great, is 
daily lessening the demand for money, 
and must, therefore, of itself soon pro- 
duce a superabundance. 

The operation of the Independent 
Treasury, in connection, as is proposed, 
with a branch mint in New-York city, 
will, in the highest degree, favor a regu- 
lar and abundant supply of money for 
commercial purposes, if not for specu- 
lation. Without a mint in New-York, 
the operation of the specie feature of 
the law is practically impossible. The 
largest importation of specie into the 
country is at the port of New-York ; 
and there being here no means of coin- 
ing it, it remains in the bank vaults, and 
they issue their promises based upon it. 
If the government demand specie for 
its dues, it must be drawn from the 
banks in the shape of foreign coins of 
all descriptions. »This money, at the 
legal rates, may satisfy the demands 
of the government; but when the go- 
vernment attempts to pay it into circu- 
latio& the people will take it reluctantly. 
Spanish pistoles, Portuguese doubloons, 
Indian mohurs, and English sovereigns 
are coins with the nature and value of 
which they for the most part are unac- 
quainted. If, however, the treasury 
vault is connected with a branch mint, 
American new and sound coins may be 
paid out, and all classes of people will 
eagerly receive them. The first influ- 
ence of such an operation will be to give 
effect to the gold bill of 1834, the object 
of which was to keep coin in the coun- 
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try; as, however, the law regulating 
the coinage is of but little use, unless 
the coinage takes place, a mint in 
New-York city, where most of the 
specie arrives in the country, is a ne- 
cessary adjunct to that law. So pro- 
vided, a difference of at least 14 per ct. 
will be produced in the exchanges in 
favor of keeping the coin in the country ; 
and by affording a plentiful supply of 
coin, ready for circulation, the treasury 
will be to the banks of the city what the 
Bank of England is to the non-issuing 
banks of London, viz., the furnisher of 
the currency with which their business 
is conducted. The active demand for 
specie thus created by the government 
will affect the local currency healthily, 
because it checks the exorbitant issues 
of those small country banks, the pro- 
fits of which are derived from the dis- 
count on their notes in New-York and 
other centres of business. It will also 
act as a powerful antidote to the exces- 
sive import of goods on credit, under 
the modifications of the tariff, which, it 
is hoped, are about to take place. One 
of the worst effects of a fluctuating pa- 
per currency, is that, by artificially rais- 
ing prices, it prevents exports. This 
has, to some extent, occurred during 
the last few months in relation to flour. 
A considerable foreign demand sprung 
up on the strength of the news from 
England; but the exaggerated accounts 
arising from political causes, excited 
hopes here that any price could he ob- 
tained for flour. Instead, therefore, of 
selling, as orders came from England, 
dealers held, by the aid of bank facili- 
ties, until the price rose from $4 50 to 
$7 25. The effect was, that out of 
very large receipts only 274,274 bbls. 
of flour were exported from Sept. 1st 
to Dec. 26th. This involved a fall to 
$5 50, at which rate English buyers 
again entered the market. This illus- 
trates in some degree the generál effect 
of bank facilities, which, at the same 
time, promote large imports on credit, 
and the consequence is revulsion. A 
low tariff, with the operation of the In- 
dependent ‘Treasury, is eminently cal- 
culated to promote the import of all 
that is actually wanted in the country, 
and cause the export of United States 
produce in payment, by which means 
the general welfare of the whole coun- 
try is improved ad infinitum. 
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Sketches of Modern Literature and Lite- 
rary Men, (being a Gallery of Literary 
Portraits,) by Georce GILFILLAN. Re- 
printed, entire, from the London edition. 
2 vols. (bound in one.) New-York, 
D. Appleton & Co. In paper, 75 cts.— 
cloth, $1 00. 

This book contains sketches of Jeffrey, 
Godwin, Hazlitt, Robert Hall, Shelley, 
Chalmers, Carlyle, De Quincey, John Fos- 
ter, Wilson, Edward Irving, Walter Savage 
Landor, Campbell, Brougham, Coleridge, 
Emerson, Wordsworth, Pollock, Charles 
Lamb, Allan Cunningham, Ebenezer El- 
liott, Keats, Macaulay, Thos. Aird, Southey, 
and Lockhart. 

The author writes with spirit and vigor, 
and presents the reader with animated 
pictures of the literary character of the 
persons whom he has selected for the sub- 
jects of his critical analysis. His sketches 
will be read with interest and gratification 
by those, who have a taste for literary crit- 
icism, and who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the qualities of mind of 
the particular individuals in question. 
And who is not curious to understand and 
appreciate the intellectual merits of such 
men as Jeffrey and Chalmers, of Brougham 
and Macaulay ? 

Still, there is one capital error, which 
Po the work. The anthor says in 

is preface, that ‘the men he has selected 
are the leading lights,—the decora et tuta- 
mina of their age.’ Mr. Gilfillan has, it 
will be perceived, therefore, very pecu- 
liar ideas of what ‘the age’ is, seeing no 

‘lights’ in it out of the English language, 

and haviug his mind filled with the 

image ofa class of writers, many of whom 
are nothing more than miuor essayists, 
and second rate poets, to the exclusion of 
those men who really constitute the great 
lights of their age. Indeed, at the close 
of the book, when taking a retrospect of 
what he terms his ‘ Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Genius,’ he begins to have misgivings 
as to the propriety of the ambitious eleva- 
tion he has been giving to some very ordi- 
nary writers even in the English language, 
and to concede that Byron and Scott are 
men of genius, as well as Keats and Lamb. 

Inthe body of the work, however, he speaks 

of Wordsworth, Southey and Keats, as 

‘the leading stars in the bright host of our 

literary heaven,’ (vol. i., p. 17,) and of 

Emerson, as the greatest of all the minds of 

America, (vol. ii., p. 329. 

If we bear in mind, then, that Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s definitiou of ‘greatness and genius’ 
excludes all tue eminent names in science 
and in art, in government, in diplomacy 
and in war, in parliamentary and forensic 
eloquence, and active life generally, and 
that his definition of ‘literature excludes 


history and philosophy as well as all other 
classes of extended composition,—in a 
word, if we take up this book in the sim- 
ple purpose of reading critiques on the 
writings of a certain number of persons, 
chiefly essayists and minor poets, and if, 
while reading these critiques, we remem- 
ber the author’s peculiar notions of great- 
ness, and his limited conception of what 
the age is, and of what literature is,—with 
these reservations, we shall be prepared 
to derive pleasure and instruction from 
sketches of such eminent men as Jeffrey, 
Brougham, or Macaulay, and seem to be 
willing to know something of persons no 
more known than Thomas Aird. 

Mr. Gilfillan professes to be ‘aware 
that he may be accused of exaggeration 
and extravagance;’ but he so often recurs 
to the idea, that the very persons whom 
he sketches are the peculiar and ‘ more il- 
lustrious luminaries’ of our time, that his 
error isa much greater one than mere exag- 
geration or extravagance. It implies ut- 
ter confusion of mind to suppose that 
Belles Lettres constitute the highest walk 
of intellect, and in essay writing or poetry, 
to propose a standard of greatness which 
shall make of Lamb or Keats the decora 
et tutamina of the modern world. Indeed, 
whilst literature itself has loftier paths of 
distinction than those of mere Belles Let- 
tres, there is still a loftier path of intellect 
than any which literature alone affords; 
and that is intellect in action; tor asa 
great writer has well said, words are bu» 
the sons of earth, while things are the 
daughters of heaven. 

In fact, Mr. Gilfillan has undertaken for 
the ‘dii minorum gentium’ of cotempora- 
neous English literature, and especially 
for the secondary Scottish writers, that 
which Lord Brougham has done, in a se- 
ries of sketches of the same class, for the 
truly high divinities of the intellectual 
Olympus. 
The Vigil of Faith, and Other Poems. 

By Cuartes Fenno Horrman. Fourth 

Edition. New-York, Harper & Brotk- 

ers, 1845, 

The contents of this neat little volume 
are familiar to the lovers of poetry ; and it 
cannot fail to prove highly acceptable at 
this festival season. “ The Vigil of Faith” 
is a thoroughly American story—a wild, 
metaphysical tale of Indian revenge, told 
in graceful and spirited verse. It abounds 
in touches of description, affording vivid 
pictures of woodland and river, sky and 
mountain, as they exist in the picturesque 
region where the Hudson takes its rise. 
This is a species of writing in which Mr. 
Hottman is recognized as remarkably feli- 
citous. His pictures are drawn directly 
from nature, with a bold and feeling pen- 
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cil, ‘Eros and Anteros,” is a sweet and 
melodious collection of love poems, in which 
the phases of love and passion are drawn 
with great feeling and beauty. The re- 
mainder of the poems are miscellaneous. 
There is a native impulse in Mr. Hoffman’s 
muse, a heartiness of purpose, and a cheer- 
ing vivacity, which commends him to the 
favor of all tasteful readers. His range of 
poetic experience may be limited, but he 
has had the good sense to write from gen- 
uine emotion, and therefore his effusions 
have the unfading charm of reality. 


Witey & Putnam’s LIBRARY or CHorcr 
Reaping, No. xxxiv. xxxv. The Life 
of Conde, by Lorn Manon, 2 vols. 


Lord Mahon is a historical writer of a 
class which used to be more commonly 
met with than it now is, and which is 
always agreeable. He is not a mere book 
man, compiling in his closet, and describing 
from afar, and with indistinct vision, men 
and events, whereof he has no means of 
judging by his personal experience. His- 
torians of this description are in their way 
instructive and useful. But it is refreshing 
now and then to encounter an author, like 
Mahon, who writes as a well-informed man 
of the world speaks, without parade of 
learning, and without systematic philoso- 
phising as it were of set purpose, but with 
the keen observation, pointed remark, and 
true philosophy, of one who is himself 
personally conversant with life, and who 
can rightly appreciate the past, by studying 
in it that play of the human passions which 
is the same in every age. It is this, and 
the nature of the subject, which give inter- 
est to the life of Conde. 

The life of Conde brings before us the 
times and the men of one of the most 
brilliant periods in the annals of France. 
Not Conde himself, only, but Cardinal 
Richelieu, Louis XILI., Anne of Austria, 
Cardinal Mazarin, Louis XIV., Turenne, 
and all the heroes and heroines of the 
Fronde, with the stirring incidents of the 
close of the reign of Louis XIII., and the 
commencement of that of Louis XIV.,— 
all these pass in rapid succession before 
the reader, in the pages of Lord Mahon. 
But the prominent figures, of course, are, 
those of the Prince and Princess of Conde. 

Louis, first prince of Conde, was brother 
of Anthony de Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
whose son, Henry IV., brought the French 
crown into the family of Bourbon, The 
fourth in descent of the Condes, Louis 
de Bourbon, is the hero of Lord Mahon’s 
work. This Prince, called in his youth 
Duc d'Enghien, was educated by his father, 
in the same way Louis Phillippe has edu- 
cated his sons in our days, at a public 
College, where he had to gain his way by 
hard study, as if he had been the son of 
a peasant, instead of the first Prince of the 
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Blood. He possessed, undoubtedly, like 


many others of his family, a strong head 
and a bold heart, to which, with these 
traits as the starting point of the man, was 
added .every thing which training could do 
to make him a statesman and a soldier. 
His military qualities, however, chiefly 
distinguished him; and, by his genius in 
the art of war, he rose at once, in his first 
campaign, as commander, and at the age of 
twenty-two, to the reputation of the best 
(or one of the best) of the generals of 
Europe. This was the campaign of the 
battle of Rocroy, in which the Spanish in- 
fantry lost their character of invincibility, 
it is true, but without tarnishing their 
reputation, since they fought and died in 
their ranks where they stood with no more 
thought of breaking or of flight, than if it 
were a holiday parade. Conde continued 
to distinguish himself in Germany, in 
Flanders, in Catalonia, and again in 
Flanders, during the four successive years. 
Afterwards, loaded as he was wita honors 
by Mazarin and the Regent Anne of Austria, 
nevertheless proceeded to intrigne with 
the Frondeurs, in consequence of which, he 
and his brother, the Prince de Conte, and 
the Duc de Longueville, husband of his 
sister, were arrested by the Court and im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Vincennes. There 
ensued acivil war, between the partisans 
of the Court and those of Conde, headed 
by the Princess, and by the Ducs de 
Bouillon and de la Rochetoucauld, which, 
after many vicissitudes, first of the libera- 
tion of Conde, and the flight of Mazarin, 
then of the restoration of Mazarin, and the 
flight of Conde, ended in the latter quitting 
France, and entering the service of Spain 
against his native country. Here he con- 
tinued until the conclusion of the Treatieg 
of the Pyrenees, when he was allowed to 
return to France. After this, he lived in 
comparative tranquillity and retirement, 
for many years, chiefly at Chantilly, the 
embellishment of which constituted his 
chief occupation and amusement. 

Thus far, we can see in the public career 
of Conde, the marked features of a brave 
soldier, an able general, a rapacious court- 
ier, a rebellious subject, and a traitorous 
citizen. We have now to contemplate 
him in his domestic relations, and then to 
add, the traits of a selfish and bad man. 

Conde, when Duc d’Enghien, and only 
nineteen years of age, was married by his 
father, and against his own wishes, to Claire 
Clemence de Maille, niece of Cardinal 
Richelieu. This lady was then a pretty 
child, only thirteen years of age, whose 
character, of course, was not yet developed. 
Conde treated her with great inditterence, 
in the early years of the marriage, devoting 
the intervals of his campaign to making 
love to almost any body that came to hand, 
except his wife. When Conde was arrested 
and imprisoned by the Court, the Princess 
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was at Chantilly with her only child, a 
little boy, called Duc d'Enghien. Neglect- 
ed as the young Princess had always been 
by her husband, and held, hitherto, of no ac 
count by any one, and free from the habits 
of gallantry, which gave fame, or at least 
notoriety, to her sister-in-law the Duchesse 
de Longueville, aud other ladies of the 
Court,—the world was not prepared for 
the greatness of spirit, and other striking 
and beautitul qualities, which the Princess 
of Conde displayed in this emergency, and 
which place her high in the list of the truly 
eminent women of France. She placed 
herself at the head of the party of the 
Princes, and in the civil war which en- 
sued, performed with consummate grace 
and ability the functions of a partisan lead- 
er, with all the good qualities, and none 
of the bad ones, of a true hervine of civil 
war. With all this, she never gained the 
affection of her husband, and so little his 
gratitude, indeed, that, at a later period, 
towards the tranquil close of his life, he 
availed himself of a false pretext to shut 
her up in his house at Chateauroux, where 
she remained a close prisoner, until the 
time of her death, a period of twenty 
years, for the malice of Conde pursued 
this great lady even on his death-bed, 
since the last favor he asked of Louis XIV. 
was, that she should never cease to be 
detained in close prison at Chateauroux. 
We heartily recommend this entertain- 
ing book, as uniting all the liveliness of the 
old memoir-writing with the research and 
accuracy of modern historical composition. 


The Pilgrim's Progress, with a life of 
John Bunyan. By Rosert Soutuey, 
Esq, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. ; 


The numerous editions in our day of 
Bunyan’s amazing work, are one of the 
happiest signs of the times in the literary 
world. All that art can do in illustration, 
or literary genius in elucidation, has been 
honorably, and, as it proves, gainfully devo- 
ted, to the setting forth of new editions of 
this majestic composition. We cannot 
withhold terms even so exalted, in reference 
to a book like this. It is one which will 
co-exist with the Janguage of man, and will 
be regarded with increasing interest and 
reverence in future generations, as a monu- 
ment of human genius, and an exhibition 
of divine instruction to an unlettered 
human mind. Bunyan has slowly won 
his way into the honorable and proud 
circle of literary notice. For generations 
he has been loved and read in the cottages 
. of the poor, and the closets of the pious. 
Now it is at last discovered, that there is 
genius there, which is an honour to his 
‘nation, as well as piety and truth which has 
long been a comtort and blessing to ihe 
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church. That a man so jealous of his 
own reputation, and so conscious of his 
own standing as Dr. Southey, should feel 
honored, and hope for increase of fame, in 
editing the work, and preparing a biog- 
raphy of “ the Bedford Tinker,” is one of 
the most remarkable proofs, how complete- 
ly he had already worked his own path to 
favorable notice, and gained an eminence 
which asked for no aid from any other source, 
The stirring power of Bunyan’s genius, 
Southey could well appreciate, But the 
deep mines of his religious emotions and 
his “ travellings in the way of godliness,” 
we think this biographer hardly understood, 
and was not able adequately to appreciate 
or display. The American publishers have 
brought out the work in good taste. 


The Oath, a Divine Ordinance, and an 
Element of the Social Constitution ; its 
origin, nature, ends, efficacy, lawfulness, 
obligations, interpretations, form and 
abuses. By D. X. Junin, A. M, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Greenwich, N. J. New-York, Wiley 
& Putnam, 1845. 


In this neat volume, which has been the 
expansion of a discourse originally prepared 
for his own pulpit, the author has discussed 
at some length the source and nature of 
the Oath. He regards it as an appoint- 
ment of God, the result of Divine revela- 
tion, and as involving an act of Divine 
worship. He defends, at much length, the 
use of this form of attestation under the 
gospel against the objections of the Qua- 

ers and others. He supposes the civil 
government, the Church, and the family, 
competent to administer it; but questions 
the right of voluntary societies so to do. 
As to its obligations, especially when ad- 
ministered by the latter class of organiza- 
tions, he expresses boldly strong opinions. 
The ordinary form of the administration 
by kissing the gospels, he opposes as an 
idolatrous relic of earlier superstitions, and 
as giving to the mere page and type of the 
scripture, undue honor. He would there- 
fore, as many Protestant divines have done 
before him, prefer that it should be made, 
by an immediate appeal, as it were, to the 
Deity, the hand being uplifted to heaven : 
and he wishes, as all thoughtful men must 
do, that more of solemnity and less of 
indecent haste accompanied its general 
administration. He seems to regard per- 
jury as on the increase; and holds language 
with regard to the views of the Roman 
Catholic communion, respecting the obli- 
gation of oaths, which will be to them 
abundantly offensive. , 

The work is not without indications of 
acuteness aud research. It is comprehen- 
sive and systematic. Indeed, the latter 
trait is perhaps redjdant, end the syste- 
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matic forms of reascning are perhaps made 
too prominent, until the skeleton protrudes 
from bencath the flesh that should clothe, 
and mainly conceal it. Some of his con- 
clusions may appear unwarranted, even to 
those who sympathize in most of his prin- 
ciples, It is dedicated in terms of warm 
and reverent admiration to Chancellor 
Frelinghuysen. 
Lady Mary; or Not of the World. By 
the Rev. Cuartes B. Taytor, M. A. 
New-York, Stanford & Swords, 1845. 


Some of the earlier publications of the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, have acquired much 
favor in his own country, and as reprinted 
in this. The very effective tract on Tem- 

erance, “The Fool's Pence,” is his. 

elonging to the evangelical section of the 
Established Charch of England, he has in 
this tale, one of much quiet beauty, pre- 
sented his views of the modé in which 
Christians of afHuence and refinement, and 
high in station, should fulfil the apostolic 
precept, and while in the world, not be 
of it. He claims to present under imagi- 
nary persons, real character. The narra- 
tive is gracefully written, and without 
bitterness; although evidently intended to 
bear against Romanism, and the movement 
that commenced with the Oxford Tracts 
for the Times. The wife and mother, as 
delineated in Lady Mary, who gives title 
to the book, is a portraiture of rare ex- 
cellence. 

He is, of course, the advocate of Mis- 
sions. It my be of interest to some who 
question the wisdom of the expenditures 
made in the cause of evangelization, to 
read an extract from the work, which will 
show the set-off with which the apologists 
of Missions meet the accusation of lavish 
and wanton profusion. The passage also 
groups together some facts we do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere noticed. 


“T am not at all astonished, (said the Bishop,) 
Self-denial may forma vast fund for the cause of 
God, as it hes been well said by a brother Bishop. 
Itis a frightful fact, (he added) to reflect upon the 
enormous sums that are yearly squandered by pro- 
fossed Christian, in this country, in what no one 
cuan hesitate to term low and debasing pursuits. 
To say nothing of the cost of an opera box for the 
season, which is often three hundred pounds, the 
salary of a French cook, which has in more than 
one instance, amounted to five hundred, the receipts 
of au Italian singer, which during one scasou were 
at least fourtsen thousand pounds—just think of the 
sums that are lost and won upon a race-course, 
Think, again. of one gambling house alone, namely, 
Crocktord’s, costing nearly oue huadred thousand 
pounds, and that the receipts of its proprietor in 
one year have been reckoned to amount to the same 
sum; while the money lost annually in all the 
gaming houses of London, has been calculated to be 
457.225,000. Tt is said, indeed, that in one night 
pearly one million was lost at Crockford’s. Aud I 
may just adil to allthis, that the mere duties on 
spirits and tobacco inthe year 1834, amounted to 
£11,614,529."-——pp. 191, 192. 
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It is instructive; and to be impartial, itis 
indispeusable that we thus see the opposite 
aspects, which, to the men of Missions, 
many of the every-day and unquestioned 
expenditures of the men of pleasure as- 
sume. 


The Philosophy of Mystery. By WALTER 
Cooper Denpy. Harper & Brothers, 
New-York. 


The title of this book is itself a kind of 
mystery; for it very obscurely indicates 
the subject-matter, which is, to explain all 
those things in the morbid action of the 
human mind and nervous system of a 
strange and marvellous, or as it is often 
termed, a supernatural character and re- 
lation. Thus, the philosophy of ghost- 
stories, spectres, and spectral illusions, 
second-sight, and other plantasies of the 
brain, illusions of art, demonology, dreams, 
nightmare, somnambulism, imitative mo- 
nomania, trances, mesmerism, spells and 
charms, fairy mythology, and the whole 
class of mental delusious and illusions, are 
passed in review, and subjected to the test 
of science and reason. It abounds in in- 
teresting facts, stories and illustrations, 
narrated and discussed in a style of great 
purity and elegance, and may be read to 
much advantage and instruction. 

We doubt whether the author has judged 
wisely in throwing his matter into the 
form of dialogue between imaginary charac- 
ters. This method of philosophising by 
dialogue has, to be sure, illustrious exam- 
ples in ancient and modern times; but al- 
though Plato and Cicero gave us the names 
of living men in their writings of this class, 
they have failed to communicate any great 
degree of dramatic vivacity to their dia- 
logues, still their speakers, and especially 
those of Cicero, discuss, ably and fully, 
the opposite sides of each question. 

Mr. Dendy’s book is too compact, and 
embraces in small compass too great a 
diversity of topics and facts, to admit of 
the same degree of development. Hence, 
his Evelyn and Astrophel, his Ida and 
Castaly, are rather tedious personages, who 
stand in the way somewhat, and impair 
the general value of a work which is 
otherwise extremely well written, and full 
of entertainment and instruction. 


Father Ripa's Residence at the Court of 
Pekin. Translated by F. Pranpi, New 
York. The Rhine, by Victor Hugo. 
New-York, Wiley & Putnam, 1845. 


These neat volumes form the third, 
fourth, and fifth volumes of Wiley & Put- 
nam’s Foreign Library. Public attention 
has recently been called to China, and a 
new inierest manifested in the manners 
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and history of that country. The lectures 
recently delivered on the subject were 
fally attended, and no little curiosity is felt 
to know what our late minister has to say 
on the same theme. The appearance of 
Father Ripa’s book is, theretore, very 
timely. He is well known to travellers as 
the founder of the Mission school at Na- 
ples—an institution which attracts the 
visits of all intelligent philanthropists, not 
less than Pompeii and the Museo Borbo- 
nico. Few Europeans have enjoyed such 
facilities in China as Father Ripa. He 
was nineteen years at the court of Pekin, 
and in the service of the Emperor. His 
memoirs include this period, and anaccount 
of the foundation of the colleges for the 
education of the young Chinese at Naples. 

The Rhine, by Victor Hugo, will be 
generally perused both for the sake of the 
subject aud the author. Itis an unaffected 
and spirited narrative. Although the 
ecenes are familiar to all readers of modern 
literature, they are observed and com- 
mented on by the French novelist, in his 
own peculiar vein, and contain numerous 
graphic and attractive passages. 


Abbott’s Drawing Cards, for Schools and 
Families. New-York. Saxton & Miles, 
205 Broadway. 4 series, 50 cents each. 


The Messrs. Abbott (Jacob & John S. C,) 
authors of the Rolla Books and other valu- 
able works for the young, well-known, and 
widely circulated, have, as the result of 
their many years experience in teaching— 
formerly in Boston, and latterly in con- 
ducting a large and flourishing young 
ladies’ seminary in New-York—issued a 
new and attractive series of Cards for 
teaching drawing. These Cards embrace 
Elementary, Outline, Foliage, and Cottage 
series, and for the good taste with which 
they are designed, and the smallness of 
their compass, and the moderate price at 
which they are afforded, will prove in 
public and private schools, and in families, 
‘more valuable than any thing that has yet 
been published in this branch of education. 
They proceed step by step from the sim- 
plest principles to the more complicated 


groupings, while in every sketch the. 


authors seem to have had an eye both to the 
pleasure and interest of the learner. Each 
series comprises thirty-two cards, amount- 
ing in the set to 128. They are accom- 
panied by a small pamphlet of direc- 
tions, On the Character of the Designs, 
Materials, Perpendicularity of Lines, 
Correctness of Proportion, Effect, and on 
Designing, the closing paragraph of 
which we quote: 

“By pursuing the study of Drawing on 
these principles, you readily perceive that 
.it is a highly intellectual art, and that 
the attainment of it will givea greatand a 
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permanent expansion to the imagination, 
aud to the taste, and to all those capacities 
of the soul, by which beauty is perceived 
anl enjoyed. Drawing is, in fact, the 
study ot beauty; and no one can really 
understand and appreciate the beauty 
which the beneficent Creator has scattered 
so profusely around us, in every variety of 
aspect, without attempting by means of 
the pencil to reproduce its forms.” 

Theseriesof Animals and Heads, equally 
well adapted to young learners, and in 
some respects, more attractive, are in press. 
We would specially commend this entire 
series to the examination of parents and 
teachers. 


Poems of Many Years: By RicharD Moncx- 
TON MILNES. A new edition. Boston, 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1849. 


The publications of this house are more 
like the best specimens of English typo- 
graphical art than any issued in this coun- 
try. This is especially true of their editions 
of Tennyson, Motherwell, Barry Corn- 
wall, &c. To this delightful series of poets 
we now have added the name of Milnes— 
a name highly honored in England, both 
socially and politically. As a poet, Milnes 
is not calculated to be widely popular. 
He is too delicate in sentiment, and wise 
in thought, to strike the universal heart. 
Bnt not a few will give him a cordial 
welcome, for the volume before us contains 
genuine poetry. There is the meditative 
spirit of Wordsworth in these poems with- 
out his baldness. A quiet meaning may 
often be discovered in the most unpre- 
tending stanza; and a remarkably sweet 
mingling of thought and feeling, shades of 
tender sentiment, touches of high morality 
and elegant description, are encountered 
on almost every page. Our limits do 
not permit extracts, or we could cite nu- 
merous poems to prove the justice of this 
commendation. At present we can only 
call attention to this beautiful volume. The 
same publishers have just issued an elegant 
reprint of Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics 
of Women—a work too widely known and 
highly appreciated to need our praise. 


t 


Francis & Co’s CABINET LIBRARY OF 
CHoIcE PROSE AND POETRY. 


The example of other publishers in 
issuing series of books of established merit, 
has been followed with excellent judg- 
ment in the earlier numbers of this library. 
C. S. Francis and Co. 252 Broadway, are, 
it will be remembered, the publishers of 
Mrs. Child’s writings, and the first volumes 
of their Cabinet Library consist of her 
admirable History of Women, a work long 
out of print, and one which will be read 
with great interest by those who first be- 
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came acqnainted with the authoress, 
through her “ Letters from New-York.” 
We regard Mrs. Child, as, in some respects, 
the first of American female writers. She 
may be excelled in inventive power, in 
fiction, and in the fanciful details of verse, 
but we know of few women, if any on this 
side of the water, who are so capable of 
treating a given subject with thoughtful 
earnestness, and who carries her own 
reflective and imaginative powers more 
efficiently into the discussion of whatever 
topic iaterests her feelings. This praise is 
justly hers, whatever we may think of her 
theories; and we consider the popularity of 
her writings as among the good signs of 
the times, for she is a must sincere advocate 
of the beautiful; the right and the true. 

The third and feurth numbers of this 
series comprise Mrs. Norton’s Poems; 
their re-publication meets a decided want 
on the part of readers of poetry, as the 
only previous American edition was ex- 
hausted very soon after it appeared. 

Mrs. Norton is a lineal child of genius; 
and the well known circumstances of her 
life, her remarkable personal beauty, and 
the charm of unquestionable mental supe- 
riority, combine to throw around her name 
and writings an unusual interest. Her 
poetry is the very opposite to what is 
called transcendental. It belongs to the 
earlier school of Rogers, Campbel and 
Byron, and aims at the fervent, but in- 
telligible and direct expression of thought 
and feeling. Mrs. Norton, we believe, was 
first inspired by sorrow. Her poems 
relating to her children are touching and 
beautiful. Her descriptions of nature fre- 
quently remind us of Byron, and so does 
the impassioned feeling that glow in many 
of her poems of sentiment. There is, m- 
deed, no small degree of reality in her 
poetry. Some of her sonnets, which are 
written on the Shaksperean model, are 
as fine specimens of this species of verse 
as we have met with. Her last production, 
the “ Child of the Island,” of which the 

resent is the only edition ever published 
in this country, is an elaborate plea for the 
poor and laboring classes of England— 
addressed to the young Prince of Wales. 
It is written in the Spenserian stanza, and 
abounds in affecting pictures of human 
suffering, and ardent appeals as well as 
cogent reasoning for its relief. The work 
has some rich passages, and is not only 
creditable to the genius but to the heart of 
the writer. 


Montezuma, the Last of the Atzecs. By 
Epwarp Maturin. In two volumes. 
New-York, Paine & Burgess, 1845. 


There is something in the title of these 
neat volumes, which will touch the ro- 
mantic chordin many minds. Thesubject 
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is eminently poetical, and has been made 
familiar by the chaste and eloqnent pen 
of the historian Prescott, to whom the 
work is with singular propriety dedicated. 
Another circumstance which will create a 
spontaneous interest in Montezuma, is the 
anthor’s name. He is the son of the Irish 
novelist whose high-wroughit fictions cre- 
ated as much sensation in their day as 
those of Mrs. Radclitfe, and notwithstanding 
the subsequent revolutions in taste, stiil 
atlurded passages indicative of remarkable 
insight into the passions of the heart. The 
author of Montezuma has given evidence 
in this Review, of his taste and scholarship, 
by the spirited translations of the Spanish 
ballads which have appeared in our pre- 
vious numbers. His present effort will 
essentially add to his reputation. Dr. Bird, 
of Philadelphia, treated the same theme 
some years ago, with marked success. 
Mr. Maturin has, however, written an his- 
torical romance, the style of which is more 
glowing. He has thrown over the career 
of the Mexican Prince, the warmth of his 
Irish sympathies. There is frequent spirit 
in his sceues, careful reference to facts, and 
no small degree of dramatic interest in 
their statement. The voluines are issued 
in the same style as those previously put 
forth by Paine & Burgess. The same 
house have also published the second part 
of Mr. Lester’s Artist, Merchant and States- 
man. This volume contains additional 
memoirs of Powers, a sketch of the Ves- 
pucci family, and deseriptions and reflec- 
tions in regard to Michael Angelo, Galileo, 
and the localities and works of art at 
Florence. A notice of several other valu- 
able works—The Greece of the Greeks, 
Machiavelli’s Prince, &c—from their press, 
must be deferred tor want of space to our 
next number. 


THE PorMs oF ALFRED B. STRERT. Com- 
plete Edition. New-Yorx, Clark & Austin. 
1845. 


We have before referred with approba- 
tion to the style in which the publishers of 
these Poems have issued other works of a 
similar kind. The volume now before us 
is put forth with the same regard to 
mechanical neatness and beauty, and we 
trust its sale will reward the enterprise and 
the genius which gave it birth. Extensive 
circulation is seldom to be hoped tor works 
which appeal so faintly to the practical 
spirit of our times and people. Yet did 
space allow, we should be tempted into a 
somewhat elaborate argument, to prove 
that the cordial reception of such books 
agrees perfectly with genuine utilitarian- 
ism. Asa people, it is generally conceded 
that we lack nationality of feeling. Nar- 
row reasoners may think that this spirit is 
best promoted by absurd sensitiveness to 
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foreign comments or testy alertness in re- 
ard to what is called national honor. We 
incline to the opinion founded on well-esta- 
blished facts, both of history and human 
nature, that-the best way to make an indi- 
vidual true to his political obligations, is to 
promote his love of country; and expe- 
rience shows that this is mainly induced 
by cherishing high and interesting associa- 
tions in relation to his native land. Every 
well-recorded act honorable to the state, 
every noble deed consecrated by the ef- 
fective pen of the historian, or illustrated 
iu the glowing page of the novelist, tends 
wonderfully to such a result. Have not 
the hearts of the Scotch nurtured a deeper 
patriotism since Sir Walter cast into the 
furrows of time his peerless romances? 
No light part in this elevated mission is 
accorded the poet. Dante and Petrarch 
have done much to render Italy beloved. 
Beranger has given no inadequate expres- 
sion to those feelings which bind soldier, 
artisan, and peasant, to the soil of France. 
Here the bard can draw only upon brief 
chronicles, but God hus arrayed this conti- 
nent with a sublime and characteristic 
beauty, that should endear its mountains 
and streams to the American heart; and 
whoever ably depicts the natural glory of 
America, touches a chord, which should 
pen responses of admiration aud loyalty. 
n this point of view alone, then, we deem 
the minstrel who ardently sings of forest 
and sky, river and highland, as eminent! 
worthy of respectfu] greeting. This merit 
we confidently claim for the author of 
these poems. That he is deficient occa- 
sionally in high finish—that there is repeti- 
tion and monotony in his strain—that there 
are redundant epithets, and a lack of variety 
in his effusions, we confess, at the outset, ìs 
undeniable; and having frankly granted 
all this to the critics, we feel at liberty to 
utter his just praise with equal sincerity. 
Street has an eye for nature m all her 
moods. He has not roamed the woodlands 
in vain, nor have the changeful seasons 
passed him by without leaving vivid 
and lasting impressions. These his verse 
records with unusual fidelity and genuine 
emotion. We have wandered with him 
on a summer’s afternoon, in the neighbor- 
hood of his present residence, and stretch- 
ed ourselves upon the greensward beneath 
the leafy trees, and can therefore testity 
that he observes con amore, the play of 
shadows, the twinkle of swaying herbage 
in the sunshine, and all the phenomena 
that makes the outward world so rich in 
_ meaning to the attentive gaze. He is a 
true Flemish painter, seizing upon objects 
in all their versimilitude. As we read 
him, wild flowers peer up from among 
brown leaves; the drum of the partridge, 
the ripple of waters, the flickering of au- 
tumn light, the sting of gleety prow, the cry 
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of the panther, the roar of the winds, the 
melody of birds, and the odor of crushed 
pine-boughs, are present to our senses. In 
a foreign land, his poems would transport us 
at once to home. Heis no second-hand 
limner, content to furnish insipid copies, 
but draws from reality. His pictures have 
the freshness of originals. They are gra- 
phic, detailed, never untrue, and often vig- 
orous; he is essentially an American poet. 
His range is limited; but he has had the 
good sense not to wander from his sphere, 
candidly acknowledging that the heart of 
man has not furnished him the food for 
meditation, which inspires a higher class 
of poets. He is emphatically an observer. 
in England we notice that these qualities 
have been recognized; his “ Lost Hun- 
ter,” was finely illustrated in a recent Lon- 
don periodical—thus affording the best evi- 
dence of the picturesque fertility of his 
muse. Many of his pieces, also, glow 
with patriotism. His “Grey. Forest Ea- 
gle” is a noble lyric, full of spirit; his 
Forest Scenes are minutely, and, at the 
same time, elaborately true; his Indian 
legends and descriptions of the seasons, 
have a native zest which we have rarely 
encountered. Without the classic elegance 
of Thomson, he excels him in graphic 

ower. There is nothing metaphysical in 
his turn of mind, or highly artistic in his 
style; but there: is an honest directness 
and cordial faithfulness about him, that 
strikes us as remarkably appropriate and 
manly. Delicacy, sentiment, ideal enthu- 
siasm, are not his by nature ; but clear, 
bold, genial insight and feeling, he possesses 
to a rare degree; and on these grounds 
we welcome his poems, and earnestly ad- 
vise our readers to peruse them attentively, 
for they worthily depict the phases of Na- 
ture, as she displays herself in this land, 
in all her solemn maguificence and serene 
beauty. 


DICK'S GREAT ENGRAVING OF THE 
LORD'S SUPPER.--The appearance of this su- 
perb work, is truly an epoch in the history of the 

tin America. It took us entirely by surprise— 
for though we had heard for some time that he was 
engaged on the ambitious attempt of copying, and 
emulating Raphael Morghen’s great engraving of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s great painting, we little ex- 
pected to witness a success so splendid as this. No- 
thing equal to it, nothing approaching it, has ever 
been produced in this country—nor, indced, has it 
been surpassed by any European burin. If the 
original, from which it is copied, has any advantage 
Over it, we have not been able to discover it. Asa 
trophy of national pride, that our country should 
have produced so magnificent a specimen of the 
art, independent of its inherent beauty and value, 
we cordially recommend to every one of our read- 
ers having a mantel piece to hang it over, to pro- 
cure a copy. The price is only $5—a price incred- 
inly low, in view of the usual expens:veness of fine 
large engravings. The price iu London of a proof 
mpression of Morghen’s plate is 50 guineas, or $250. 
The impression, from which tho present engraving 
hes been copied, cost $200 in Italy, and an eminent 
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artist has recently offered $300 for it. Itisthe 

roperty, we believe, of the widow of the late 

uman Reed, Esq., and is now in the possession of 
J. Sturgis, Esq., of this city. The long protracted 
and minute labor of finishing the plate, bas seri- 
ously, but we trust not permanently, affected the 
sight of the artist. Mr. Dick acknowledges with 
gratitude, much valuable, friendly assistance re- 
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ceived from the artists, Durand and Doney. If any 
of our readers shall feel induced by this recom- 
mendation to desire to possess it, by adding $1 
to the price of the engraving, and forwarding it 
to Mr. Dick, (66 Fulton et, New-York,) they can 
reccive it, securely packed, for tyancimis-iou to any 
distance, Lor the turther addition of $9, a hand- 
some gilt frame will albo be furnished. 
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The Aprrertons, N. Y., have in preparation, the 
Greek and Latin Books of T. K. Arnold, for 
Schools and Culleges, revised and corrected, by 
J. A. Spencer, A. M. These books are among the 
most popular in u-e in England, and have attained 
an extensive circulation in all her public schools, 
and leauing institutions of a higher grade. The 
first and second Latin Book and Practical Gram- 
mar, 1 vol. 12ino—A Practical Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composition. J] vol. 12ma.—A first and second 
Greck Book, with casy exercises, and a Vocabulary, 
1 vol. f2mo.3; and a Practical Introduction toGreck 
Prose Composition. 1 vol. 12mo.,—are nearly ready. 
The 5th volume of the Series—CorNELIUS NEPOS, 
with Critical Questions and Answers; the 6th— 
EcLoa OVIDIANZE; the 7th—A first and second 
Latin Verse Boor; the &th—A PRACTICAL lN- 
TRODUCTIONtoLatin Verso Coinposition, and others 
will follow. These books are introduced by the 
American Editor, so far as his labor in revision and 
correction extonds, to illustrate and carry out iu the 
practical details of instruction, the principles of 
Ollcudorf’s System, whose works on Learning to 
Read, Write, and Speak, the German and Italian 
languages, are now coming rapidly into use.. They 
have also in press, A Speaker for Schools. By Rev. 
W. Sewell—A History of the later Roman Com- 
monwealths. By Dr. Arnold—and in preparation, 
Dr. Carpenter’s Manual of Human Physiology. 
The first German Book. By T. K. Arnold—The 
Horse, in Wealth and Disease. By Jas. W. Winter; 
aml other works, 

This house have pust issued several valuable vol- 
umes, a notice of which, we aro obliged to defer, 
Among these, are Arnold’s History of Rome, 2 vols, 
8vo. $5; his Sermons, preached in Rugby School 
Chapel, 1 vol. 16mo., 75 cts —Tho Christmas Holy- 
days in Rome. By Rev. Wm. J. Kip, 1 vol. 1%mo.— 
History of New Netherlands, or New-York under 
the Datch. By E. B. O'Callagan. 1 vol. 8yo. pp. 500, 
$2 50—and a Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin. 
By E. Wilson, F. R. S—A work well worth perusal. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Wirey & Putnam have just published several 
attractiva and important works, a notice of which 
we must also defer—The Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell. By Thomas Carlyle, 1 vol. in 2 

arts, OU cts. each; The Book of Christmas. Ry 

hos. K. Hervey, 1 vol. ; Library of Choice Read- 
ing, 50 cts. ; Handbook for Young Artists and Ama- 
teurs in Oil Painting, with a new Critical Vocabu- 
lary, 1 vol. 8vo, bound, $1 5°—Py an American 
Artist—coinpiled from the Manual of Bouvier; 
Hazlitt’s Lecturegon the English Poets and Eng- 
lish Comic Writers, in 2 vols. 12mo., 50 cts. each. 

Carzy & Hart, Philadelphia, have recently pub- 
lished vol. Sth, of the Modern British Essayists, by 
Thomas Carly le—containing 42 Essays, 1 vol. 8vo,, 
pp. 963—the most faithful portrait of the author's 
genius and characterto be found; Elinor Wyllys— 
a Tale by Amabel Penfeather—edited by Cooper, 
2 vols. 18mo.; Theobald, the Fanatic, translated 
from the German of Heinrich Stilling, 1 vol., 50 cts, 

J. W. Moore, Philadelphia, has issued Travels 
over the Table Lands and Cordilleras of Mexico, 
in °43 and °44, with a Description of California, the 
Cities and Mining Districts of that Republic, and 
the Biographies of Iturbide and Santa Anna. By Al- 
bert M. Gilliam, late Consul to California, 1 vol. 
8vo., pp. 456. 

W. Taytor, 2 Astor House, N. Y., is issuing in Nos, 
The Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes Sar- 
gent—vol. 1, containing Ion, by Talfourd, and other 
Tragedies, with Staga Directions, &c., 12mo., in 
clear, large type, may be had bound. 

Josia Apams, Brick Church Chapel, N. Y.—The 


Kinga and Queens of England, from William I. to 
Victoria, illustrated—a neat Rmo. of 100 pages, by 
a classical scholar, nnd one well known as a popular 
author, ‘This work is an excellent accompaniment 
to the Game of the Kings of England, trom the 
same pen. Mr. Adams has alo published, by the 
same author, one of the mos? instructive aud popue 
lar games of the season~—The Game “of American 
History. 

The Messrs. Harrer & Brotrners, have just 
issued the Lie of Mozart, including his Correspone 
dence. By E. Holmes, author of A Ramble among 
the Musicians of Germany, 1 vol. lzmo. ; also Aids 
to English Composition, for Schools and Culleges, 
by Richard Greene Parker; Practical Astronomer, 
by ‘Thomas Dick : The Miscellunies of Prescott, — 
the rich fruits of his leisure hours, 1 vol. Svo. This 
house have in progress, some of them nearly ready 
for publication, the fellowing works :—Mr. Mills’s 
almirable * System of Logic,’—of which we gave a 
highly favorable review in our pages some months 
since ; Count Montholy’s Narrative of the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena; The Travels of the 
eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope—Emilia, or Fe- 
male Influence, by the popular author of ‘ Two Old 
Mews Tules’—Mrs. Gore’s new novel, entitled 
‘Peers and Parvenues’—al:o the Citizen of Prague, 
translated by Mary Howitt,—all of which will ap- 

ear simultaneously with the English editions, be- 
ing printed from the early proof sheets. purchased 
by the Messrs. H. Dickens’ new Christmas book, 
called ‘The Cricket on the Hearth,’ will appear ima 
mediately after the arrival of the steamer. For 
their New Miscellany, Parrott’s ‘ Ascent of Mount 
Ararav—Darwin’s Voyage for Naturalists round 
the World—The Diplomatists of Europe—the Age 
of Fitt and Fox—Lord Campbeli’s Lives of the 
Chanccllors—Berrow’s Arctic Voyages since 1818— 
Marchison’s Geology of Russia—Kors’s Antarctic 
Voyages of Discovery—and Leigh Hunt's 100 Ro- 
mances of Life—Remarkable Crimes and Tricls, 
from the German, aro forthcoming, &c. They will 
also soon issue anew series of Elementary Greck 
aud Latin bouks, under the supervision of Profes- 
sors McClintock and Crooks, of Dickinson College, 
based on Ollendorf’s System—Sismond.’s Literae 
ture of the South of Enrope—Guizot on the Eng- 
lish Revolution—Letters of Royal and Noble La- 
dies of England—and others. Early next month 
they will commence their issue of the Pictorial 
History of England. 

Homans & ELis, Broadway, N. Y., and C. TAP- 
PAN, Boston, continue their Musical World, at 25 cts. 
the No. ‘They have recently issued, The Young. 
Housekeeper’s Friend, by Mrs. Cornelius, the wid- 
ow of the Rev. Dr. Cornelius, lite of Andover, 
Mass, and one of New England’s sterling, well-edu- 
cated women, The work contains receipts in every 
department of cookery, with remarks on the pur- 
chase and keeping of family stores. We have seen 
no book of the kind, which looks so much to econ- 
omy and health, both in the preparation of the 
family table, for all classes, and in the more expen- 
sive and richer delicacies. 

New Muesic.-The Ethiopian Serenaders, nine 
Songs and a set of Cotillions, 25 cts.—Fuiry Bells, 
words by Mrs. Norton, 6{ cts.—Love Now, Reply 
to Mrs. Norton's Love Not, 6} cts—The Light of 
other days has fadcd—It is better to laugh than to 
be sighing, 6} cts. each—6 Songs, from the Opera 
of the Enchantress, by Balfe, 25 cts.—The Outward 
Bound, 6} cents—A set of Quadrilles by John 
Strauss, 12} cta—Four sets of Popular Quadrilles, 
E. Ferritt & Co., 237 Broadway, N. Y., and Ches- 
nut st, Philadelphia, (See 2d and 3d pagesof 
Cover.) 
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STOCK-GAMBLING. 


In modern times, among those na- 
tions that have arrived at a certain de- 
gree of civilization, the art of printing, 
leading to the developements of credits 
public and private, has opened a road 
to the possession əf great means, by go- 
vernments and corporations, as well as 
by individuals, far shorter and more 
agreeable to the successful than the old 
beaten and irksome track of persever- 
ence and SeS Itis a means greatl 
to be deprecated. It is subject to all 
the chances of a game of hazard, when 
conducted in good faith, and susceptible 
of endless varieties of fraud under the 
guidance of persons destitute of princi- 
ple, or whose sense of right has become 
deadened by practice or too long an ap- 
prenticeship in the operations by which 
they seek to enrich themselves at the 
expense of others, without in any de- 
gree S E an equivalent for the 
property of which they possess them- 
selves. All the wealth of a nation must 
necessarily consist of the proceeds of 
the industry of its inhabitants; and 
whatever of genuine credit exists must 
be a representative of some portion of 
that accumulated property. Whoever 
becomes possessed of those credits with- 
out the rendition of any valuable equi- 
valent, as is the case in gaming, either 
in cards or stocks, becomes unjustly pos- 
sessed of that which cost the labor of 
many persons. Yet, during the last 
190 years, a stupendous system of gam- 
bling has sprung up, tolerated in all 
countries, and fraught with the greatest 
political evils, — 


This system may be said to have be- 
gan with the English revolution of 1689, 
when the government of William dis- 
covered, that instead of extracting the 
whole sum of money wanted by the 
government from the people by taxes, 
a loan for a term of years could be had 
of capitalists, by the annual payment 
of a rent or interest for its use. At that 
time, the English debt was £660,000, 
in the form of annuities, terminable in 
a certain number of years, or with the 
life of the annuitant. In a few years, 
the increase of the debt made this mode 
of borrowing no longer practicable, and 
stocks payable in a longer term of 

ears were issued ; but the greatest 
irregularity prevailed in the payment of 
the interest, and fluctuations in the va- 
lue of the promises were a necessary 
consequence. Gradually, however, the 
system became organized, and since 
that time, public credits have assumed 
every shape of which they are capable. 
They have emanated from authorized 
and responsible companies, and from 
governments irresponsible because of 
their absolute power, and also because 
of their inability to pay, on all descrip- 
tions of security, and on no security. 
Every variety of issue has been the 
means of stupendous frauds, and eve 
description of issuer has availed itself of 
the facility for fraud that the system 
offers. 

The Bank of England was establish- 
ed in 1697, on a capital loaned to the 
English government, at 8 per cent. per 
annum interest. The shadows of those 
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credits issued by the government to the 
Bank, were then put forth in the form 
of bank-notes, or promises, to circulate 
as money, and many disastrous fluctu- 
ations attended the first use of this until 
then untried power. The government, 
also, urged by necessities growing out of 
its wars, which have occupied one half 
the time that has elapsed since the revo- 
lution, used its new power of borrowing 
with an unsparing hand; and in 1711, 
at the close of a nine years war, it found 
itself with £9,000,000 of outstanding 
obligations of various forms, on which 
it had failed to pay interest, and which 
were at a heavy discount in conse- 
uence. The famous South Sea Joint 

tock Company was then projected, 
chiefly as a means of absorbing, in the 
payment of its capital, the depreciated 
government stock afloat. This was 
perhaps the first great stock bubble ; 
and to it succeeded many others, as the 
existence of the stocks and the facility 
for fraud they offered, soon attracted 
the attention of the speculative and 
knavish. Several bubble-banks were 
started and exploded in different parts 
of the Kingdom, and the opinion gained 
ground that the “general industry lan- 
P for want of paper money.” 

ollowing out this idea, a Mr. Law 
. imagined that a bank might issue pa- 
per money to the amount of the value 
of all the lands in the country. He 
propos his plan to the Scottish Par- 
lament, which, however, rejected it. 
He then, on going over to France, suc- 
ceeded in inoculating the Duke of Or- 
leans, then Regent, with the scheme. 
The finances of France were in a 
wretched condition, and the idea of is- 
suing money to an indefinite extent was 
too flattering to be overlooked, and the 
famous “ Mississippi Scheme” was es- 
tablished—a most extravagant project 
of banking and stock-jobbing, which 
exhausted all the resources of paper, in 
all its shapes, and resulted in an explo- 
sion which laid a train of ‘evils that 
powerfully aided in the bringing about 
of the revolution of 1789-90. The prin- 
re ta on which the scheme was found- 
ed were explained by Mr. Law, in a 
discourse concerning money and trade. 
This work was pronounced, by M. 
Thiers, in the French Chambers, on 
the occasion of re-chartering the Bank 
of France, as having contained all that 
is known, even at the present day, of 
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the uses of paper money. The expe- 
rience of the J00 years that have since 
elapsed has not sufficed to discover 
any mode by which what are called the 
benefits of the credit system may be se- 
cured, unmixed with the evils that at- 
tend it. The stock-jobbing that attend- 
ed the Mississippi Scheme convulsed 
France, and Paris presented the spec- 
tacle of a mania that involved all classes, 
and urged to rain alike the opulent and 
the industriow. The distress which 
followed the inevitable explosion was 
proportioned tc the magnitude of the 
expansion, and the finances of the go- 
vernment, from their connection with 
it, were so seriously compromised that 
they never recovered themselves. The 
genius of a Colbert, a Turgot, and a 
Necker served only to stay the ruin 
that finally burst in revolution. 

That revolution itself gave rise to the 
production of a stcck-jobbing scheme 
more magnificent than any which 
had gone before it. It was by the is- 
sue of an immense amount of national 
pamor made payable in the 
ands of the clergy confiscated to the 
uses of the state, to popularize the re- 
volution, and to interest all holders of 
those securities against the retarn of 
the Royal Government. The first is- 
sue, in 1790, of this paper, was $250- 
000,000, and finally mcreased to the 
astounding sum of $8,437,535,000, in 
1796, when it ceased to have value. 
These immense emissions, and their 
continued decline in value, produced 
jobbing to an incredible extent. For- 
tunes were realized and lost in a few 
months. The extent to which jobbing 
in the funds was then carried, called for 
the interposition and regulation of the 
government of France, end many laws 
were enacted to check the great disor- 
ders and manifest evils that grew 
out of the unbridled gambling at the 
“ Bourse.” 

When commerce in Europe began to 
flourish and spread itself over many na- 
tions engaged ina reciprocal trade, it 
became matter of necessity that the 
leading merchants, ship-masters, capi- 
talists, brokers, insurers, &c., should 
occasionally meet, to confer and trans- 
act business with each other; and 
Venice had its Rialto, *‘ where mer- 
chants most do congregate ;” Bruges 
and Amsterdam had also their “ Ex- 
changes ;” but the first in France was 
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at Toulon, in 1549. Thesecond at Rouen, 
in 1556. That of London was opened in 
1566, by Elizabeth in person. An or- 
der of Council, in 1724, first gave a le- 
gal existence to the Parisian Bourse. 
When evidences of publicand company 
debts began to be transferable and as- 
sume a marketable shape. they natu- 
rally formed, with bills of exchange, an 
important item of the business transact- 
ed on the exchanges of the leading ca- 
pitals of Europe, and became of suf- 
ficient importance to absorb the entire 
attention of individuals for their sale 
_ and transfer. This business grew to 
great magnitude under the action of the 
scheme of Law; bat sea again 
ceased when the complete explosion of 
that scheme produced so great a horrer 
of paper credits as to banish them from 
the public markets. The events of the 
French revolution again called into life 
the whole array of speculators, and 
opened a vast field for their operations. 
The members of the Directory shame- 
lessly and openly engaged in jobbing, 
and acquired large fortunes by immoral 
practices, that under such examples be- 
came very general. Under the Con- 
sulate, when symptoms of returning 
health were apparent in tke state of the 
public mind, it became necessary to 
veil the turpitude in which the scanda- 
lous fortunes originated. The strong 
government of the empire. seeking to 
restore a moral tone to society, as well 
-as social order in the body politic, enact- 
ed severe laws against the gambling of 
the stock exchange, and that shameful 
means of enriching individuals at the 
expense of the public, and of good mo- 
rals, was openly abandoned. The 
form which speculation for the most 
part assumed, was to sell the public 
funds not possessed by the seller, de- 
liverable at a certain time, some days 
or weeks a-head, and looking for a pro- 
fit by buying at a price less than that 
of the contract to deliver it. — 
These transactions, when undertaken 
by persons of influence in the govern- 
ment, who can themselves effect the de- 
cline they seek, for their own profit, 
were a palpable fraud at the expense 
of the public credit; others, sold ata 
certain price, deliverable within a spe- 
cified time, either at the option of the 
buyer or seller. This general principle 
is susceptible of endless combinations. 
Another mode was to pay a premium 
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for delivering a certain quantity of 
stock, at a fixed price, on a specified 
day; the premium being abandoned 
unless it suited the payer of it to avail 
himself of his privilege. 

It may be remarked, that the violent 
fluctuation in prices, caused by the va- 
cillations in the quantity of assignats 
afloat, pervaded all merchandise, as 
well as stocks ; and as a consequence, 
this system of gambling was applicable 
to all commodities, and the civil code 
contained severe penalties against the 
practice. With a view further to re- 
strain their proceedings, the stock ex- 
change was, inthe year X. of the Re- 
public, brought under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, and then placed 
under the immediate inspection of the 
Prefect of Police, who keeps a register of 
all transactions of the day, and the price 
of each. The stock transactions are 
confined to sixty brokers, or * agens de 
change,” appointed by the minister of 
finance, and each of them gives security 
in 125,000f. for the faithful performance 
of his duties. He is never, directly or 
indirectly. on any pretext, to be con- 
cerned in buying or selling on his own 
account, and never to divulge the busi- 
ness of his client. These regulations, 
with many others very stringent in their 
nature, have in some degree remedied 
the abuses of the market, but have fail- 
ed to check gambling to any extent.— 
The transactions on the Paris Bourse 
for one year, 1831, reached, according 
to the official returns, the incredible 
sum of £4,766,088,989, or $893,641,684 
—nearly $15,000,000 to each broker. 
The value of these offices is very great, 
and they are sometimes bought and sold 
at prices measured in hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

During the same period in which the 
paper issues produced such demoraliz- 
ing scenes in the French capital, the 
suspension of the Bank of England and 
the consequent depreciation of and fluc- 
tuations in its value, produced similar 
scenes, but to a far less extent, in Lon- 
don. The mercantile interest there 
agreed to reveive the inconvertible pa- 
per of the Bank as usual, in the way 
of business, and by so doing, contributed 
powerfully to the support and steadi- 
ness of its value. 

In the United States, stock-gambling 
owes its origin to a train of events simi- 
lar to those which gave it an impulse in 
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France, viz., to the issues of govern- 
ment paper-money during the revolu- 
tion. The expense of the revolutiona 

war was about $130,000,000, of which 
one half was paid by direct taxation 
during its continuance. The disburse- 
ments of the government were mostly 
in paper issues, known as Continental 
money ; and during the six years, end- 
ing with 1781, about $359,000,000 of 
this paper was put afloat—nearly equal 
to $100 for each inhabitant. The de- 
preciation was, of course, very great, 
and the fluctuating value of the money 
naturally produced jobbing, and laid 
the foundation for the “ Stock Market” 
in the United States. Tradition in- 
forms us that one of the leading Wall- 
street stock houses of the present day 
owes its origin to the skill of a stage- 
driver, in availing himself of the vacil- 
lations of continental money to amass 
a fortune. To gamble in stocks, how- 
ever, requires the existence of stocks, 
and with the funding and retirement of 
the old paper money of the government, 
and the issues of the old states, there re- 
mained in the market but the stock of 
the federal government, which, from 
$76,000,000, m 1795, was gradually re- 
duced by payments to $39,135,000, in 
1812, including Louisiana 6 per cent. 
stock. Of bank and company stocks 
few existed, and the transfers in a year 
amounted to but a small sum. The 
war of 1812, with its issues of Trea- 
sury notes, and increase of stock loans 
by the federal government, called into 
life large stock operations. The amount 
of debt outstanding at the close of the 
war was $16,205,101 of treasury notes, 
and $109,279,000 of stock debt. The 
treasury notes were depreciated, and 
centering in New-York, where the 
business and capital of the country na- 
turally concentrates, gave rise to great 
jobbing, as did also the stocks of numer- 
ous banks that had been called into be- 
ing under the belief that their presence 
was necessary to supply the vacanc 

caused by the dissolution of the old Na- 
tional Bank, in 1811. In 1811, there 
were 88 banks in the United States, 
with an aggregate capital of $42,610,- 
601. In 1816, the number reached 208, 
having a capital of $82,259,590. Nearly 
all these new banks failed soon after the 
peace; and in 1817, the new National 
Bank was established, with a capital of 
$35,000,000. In 1820, the number of 
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banks was 808, with $137,210,611 of 
capital. In four years, 60 banks were 
established in Kentucky, and 20 in 
Ohio. In the five years from 1815 to 
1820, near $40,000,000 of bank capital 
failed, and $80,000,000 came into ope- 
ration. The whole country was filled 
with depreciated paper, and bank stocks 
of equivocal value. Stock-jobbing, there- 
fore, could not but flourish in such a 
state of affairs, and the “ New-York 
Stock and Exchange Board” received 
its constitution in 1820; since which 
time it has become the scene of the 
most stupendow gambling operations, 
unchecked by public opinion, and un- ' 
bridled by legislative restrictions. It is 
true, that the legislature of New-York 
has made attempts, by invalidating 
gambling or time contracts, to restrain 
such operations ; but the effect seems 
rather to have been to aggravate than 
remedy the evil. 

The material for stock speculations, 
from the year 1820 up to 1830, rather 
decreased than otherwise. The bubble 
banks that had grown up at the south 
and west in the few years prior to 
1820, were extinguished by the state 
laws compelling a resumption of spe- 
cie payments. The currency of the 
country became comparatively steady, 
and the national debt annually dimin- 
ished, and was finally discharged in 
1835. About the year 1830, however, 
the late National Bank began a course 
of action in relation to the currency 
that stimulated an immense speculation 
in stocks, corporate and state. The 
quantity of stocks created from 1830 
up to 1838 may be approximated as 
follows: Banks in the several states, 
$100,000,000; Rail-roads, $70,000,- 
000; State stocks, $202,000,000, and 
City stocks, $30,000,000—making to- 
gether some $412,000,000 worth of 
stocks that, to a greater or less extent, 
passed through the New-York stock 
market. So vast an amount crowding 
upon a market of comparatively limit- 
ed capital, in a few years, could not 
but produce jobbing—more particularly 
as that the creation of the stocks was 
stimulated by the facility of procuring 
paper credits. The loans of the late 
National Bank, and the swelling credits 
of the new institution, afforded, in the 
hands of speculators, the means of en- 
terprises. The mania seized also upon 
the mercantile community. Large 
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sums were diverted from commerce and 
trade, and productive employments 
found the greatest difficulty in procur- 
ing capital to prosecute their industry ; 
while stock issues absorbed all the ac- 
tive means of the country. The indi- 
vidual speculation in company stocks 
was kept alive by the facility with 
which means were obtaired from bank- 
ing institutions ; and the extent to which 
these latter could supply those means 
was dependent upon thet of the foreign 
exchanges. These, in the full state of 
the currency which then existed, could 
be sustained only by the sale of state 
stocks in the foreign markets ; because 
the import of goods already exceeded 
the export of industriel products. Hence, 
it became necessary for the late National 
Bank to procure state stocks in ex- 
change for its own credits issued here, 
and make those stocks the means of 
meeting its own indebtedness maturing 
abroad ; and this necessity gave rise to 
extreme jobbing. It soon became ap- 

arent, however, that the states had 
issued stocks far in advance of their 
means, and this discovery at once de- 
stroyed their credit abroad and closed 
the door to future sales—leaving the 
late National Bank a defaulter for large 
sums, which could be met only by the 
hypothecation of some $14,000,000 of the 
stocks of different states, which it had 
obtained here, in some cases on its own 
promises, and in others, as in the case 
of Michigan, on a credit which it never 
discharged. Under the spur of this 
ony. of the Bank of the United 
States, Pennsylvania increased her debt, 
from the date of the charter of that in- 
stitution as a state bank, and after the 
completion of her public works, $16,396,- 
649, which stock passed into the pos- 
session of the bank in exchange for its 
promises, and was used by it as a basis 
of its foreign credits. 

The same necessity which compel- 
led the United States Bank in its de- 
cline to lean upon the credits of the 
States, also forced other banks and 
individual houses to become buyers of 
stock in order to borrow money. In 
almost all the states of the Union the 
spirit of speculation that had long per- 
vaded the markets among individuals 
rose through corporations, and seized 
upon legislatures. The most extrava- 
gant enterprizes in the construction of 
pee works were projected, and called 
or daily, increasing issues of stacks. 
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These sought the markets by many 
channels, and the temptation to jobbing 
they afforded to their negotiators, soon 
became a plea for repudiation on the 
part of the issuers. The state of Illi- 
nois furnished an example illustrative 
of the whole. That state subscribed 
$1,000,000 to the capital of the state 
bank of Illinois, of which also $328,530 
was raised by individuals. The largest 
of these latter holders were operators 
in Wall-street, and as such had charge 
of the $1,000,000 of bonds issued by 
the state for the bank capital. Those 
bonds were not sold for account of the 
state, but were parted with by the par- 
ties holding them, that is, put upon the 
market, producing a great fall of price 
in a restricted market, and this act of 
selling facilitated the replacing of them 
whenever the state should call for them, 
which was eventually done, and gave 
rise to a new difficulty. In 1840 the 
state issued 804 bonds, of $1,000 each, 
for the purpose of procuring the means 
of paying the state interest. The 
quantity of bonds that had been put 
upon the market, however, made it 
impossible to negotiate the new ones, 
and they were sold to a banking house 
which was to pay in instalments, and 
was pledged not to hypothecate the 
bonds. They, however, did so, and 
failed to make good their instalments 
to the state, paying but $234,000. 
These bonds were promptly denounced 
by the state’s agent, and subsequently 
repudiated by the state. At the next 
session of the state legislature, the 
bonds issued to the bank were ordered 
to be returned and cancelled, thereby 
withdrawing the state’s subscription to 
the banks. The bonds, however, be- 
ing parted with could not be returned, 
and the repudiated bonds, to the ex- 
tent of $333,000, were bought up at a 
price of about 22 cents on the dollar, 
and attempted to be returned to the 
state in place of the original and legal 
bank bonds. This was rejected in the 
legislature by a large vote. Bonds had 
also been issued by the state to the state 
bank of Illinois, and met with a similar 
fate as those of the other bank bonds. 
Transactions similar to these took place 
with many other states, to a greater or 
less extent. Michigan sold $5,000,000 
of its bonds to the Morris Canal Com- 
pany. The bonds were used as secu- 
rities for the debts of the U. States Bank 
in Europe, and the state, to this day, 
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has never got its money, and the bonds 
not paid for are repudiated. The State 
of Indiana also sold the Morris Canal 
Company $1,000,000 of its bonds, on 
credit, and lost it. Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Florida all suffered large losses 
by this system of jobbing, and all of 
them have repudiated some descrip- 
tions of stocks in consequence. 

These transactions formed a feature 
of the stock market at that time, which 
arose out of the current of events. 
Stocks were issued far in excess of the 
demand for permanent investment, b 
capitalists, and the stocks so issued 
passed into the hands of banks and in- 
dividuals who sought not to lend, but 
to borrow money on them. This state 
of affairs soon ceased, the current 
turned, and the genuine creditors of the 
atate, or those whose original and bona 
fide investments had been ruined by 
these nefarious operations, sought re- 
dress, and in all directions there are 
attempts to restore credit by making 
arrangements to pay off debts, and to 
avoid the creation of new ones. As the 
prospect of resumption, by delinquent 
states brightens, these dishonored stocks 
become absorbed. 

A cessation of these extensive and 
ruinous transactions, involving national 
dishonor, by no means, however, checks 
the evil of stock gambling, which has 
grown to such an extent in the last 15 
years. There is, and has been for 
some years, but little actual demand 
from capitalists for stock for perma- 
nent investment. In the New England 
States a large capital has been sub- 
scribed, probably $33,000,000, for the 
construction of rail-roads since 1830, 
but the stock so created rarely comes 
upon the stock market; the money is 

aid, and the certificate, generally, 
eld by the original subscriber for its 
dividends. The chief operations, there- 
fore, that now engage the stock mar- 
ket are, apparently, of a purely spe- 
culative and gambling character, and 
they, not unfrequently, assume the 
form of the most extensive combina- 
tions to defraud, by what is technically 
called “a corner.” In fact, were the 
Dick wins. 
A. receives from B. $2,000 
A. pays C. $1,000 
A. pays D. 500 


1,500 


A. gains 500 
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stock market left to the regular and na- 
tural current of events, the large quan- 
tities of stock hanging over it, or waiting 
investment, would leave but little room 
for speculation, and it is apparently 
approximating that fixed gambling cha- 
racter which has long degraded the 
Bourse of Paris, and the modes of 
gambling in stock there practised have 
become naturalized here. The princi- 
pal manner of operating in Paris, is by 
betting on the price of a stock, on a 
certain day, thet is to say, a sale is 
made of a certain amount of stock deli- 
verable on a certain day, and the seller 
pays or receives the difference between 
the price at which he sells, and the 
actual market price, on the day that it 
becomes due, according as that 1s higher 
or lower—no stock, and, perhaps, no 
money being possessed by either party. 
One, however, exerts himself by ru- 
mors, and all the influence he possesses, 
aided by those similarly interested, to 
produce a fall in the value of the pro- 

erty of others, in order to win his bet. 

his is practised to a great extent in 
the New-York market, with the ex- 
ception that the stock is actually re- 
quired to change hands, in order to 
give it the appearance of an actual 
transaction. Another mode, which in 
Paris is regularly systematised, but 
which is practised to a less extent in 
New-York, because not recognized b 
the rules of the Board, is buying or sell- 
ing a privilege, and this partakes very 
closely of the nature of betting on the 
English race-course. It may be illus- 
trated as follows: the usual bets on the 
course are against what is called an 
« outsider,” or horse but little known, 20 
toone. We will call such a one “Dick.” 
A. takes the bet with B., 20 to one in 
his favor. As the season advances the 
horse improves, and the bets fall to 10 
toone in his favor. A. now bets C. 
against him 10 to one. The horse 
continues to improve, and the market 
rises to five to one, which A. again 
makes with D. against him. The po- 
sition of A. is, now, such, that he must 
win, whether the horse wins or loses, as 
follows : 

Dick loses. 

A. pays B. 

A. receives from C. $100 

A. receives from D. 100 

—— 200 


$100 


$100 
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This is an extreme case, but illus- 
trates the principle. In applying it to 
stocks you buy the privilege of receiv- 
ing stock at a certain price, or not, as 

ou please; as for instance, you pay 
$100 for the privilege of receiving 
$10,000, Ohio 6’s, on the lst of March, 
at 91, or $9,100; as soon as you have 
made the contract you sell one-half at 
90, or $4,500. If, now, the price falls 
to 80, you buy in at $4,000 the stock 
you have sold, and relinquish your first 
contract, forfeiting the $100, by which 
you realize $400. If the stock rises 
to par, you adhere to the first con- 
tract, deliver the half you have sold at 
$4,500, and sell the other at $5,000, by 
which you also realize $400. 

This combination, although operating 
well in a fluctuating market, is not car- 
ried to so great an extent in the New- 
York-Market as the buying and selling 
on time; that is, the stock being deli- 
verable at any day within 30, 60, or 
90 days, either at the option of the 
seller or the buyer, according to con- 
tract—the buyer always paying the 
interest to the seller on the amount o 
the stock sold from the date of the con- 
tract up to the time of the delivery. 
These contracts being then most prac- 
tised, were sought to be restrained by 
an act of the legislature, which makes 
such contracts illegal, unless the seller 
has the stock in his possession at the 
time of the sale. It follows, however, 
that if a person holds 100 shares of any 
stock, he may sell it many times over ; 
that is to say, he may sell to 10 or 12, 
or any number of persons, 100 shares 
each, and although he may have but 
. 100 shares actually to deliver 1,000, 

yet, he had the stock when he sold 
each his 100 shares. The facility 
which the time contracts offer to 
poe with small means, or using 
the means of others, has been a fruitful 
cause of the defalcations of bank and 
company officers, as well as disastrous 
losses to stockholders, and nearly all 
these defaulters may be said to have 
been the victims of the brokers. It is 
a very obvious principle, that the spe- 
culator in stock, as well as in other 
commodities, should seek to buy cheap 
and sell dear, yet, from a very singular 
operation of the mind, well understood 
by the veteran-broker, the reverse is 
generally the case ; that is to say, the 
amateur speculator always buys dear 
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and sells cheap. When stocks fluctu- 
ate rapidly, the opportunity to make 
money is tempting, and carried along 
by the current, as well as by judicious 
advice, the speculator buys often a 
stock that has already risen considera- 
bly under the effect of speculation, ex- 
pecting it to go higher. What he 
buys, however, the wary broker has 
sold, and the stock begins to decline. 
If the decline is great, he sells under a 
panic produced, in some measure, by 
his inability to lose, or on the maturity 
of the contract he may take up the 
stock and borrow money of some broker 
to “carry it.” The broker lends the 
money, and immediately sells the stock, 
in order to buy it in cheaper, when the 
borrower wants it. Putting the stock 
upon the market, aids in a further fall, 
and the borrower is called upon to pay 
up the difference, under the threat of 
selling the stock for his account. It 
sometimes happens that some worthless 
canal or other stock will be carried 
very high in price by parties interested 
in it, in order that the rapid rise may 
bring in speculators, and great exer- 
tions will be used, and very friendly 
advice given to persons with money to 
make a fortune by buying it. When 
any number are induced to take hold it 
falls on their hands, and when they ex- 
press anxiety, they are told that it is a 
* little reaction in the market,” and 
they had better buy more “to make 
an average.” By this means, the 
friendly adviser gets rid of an addition- 
al quantity, and a little more money is 
drawn into “the street.” It is also 
the case, that speculators always look 
for large profits, while the experienced 
dealer looks only for a small one, and 
will always realize when a profit can 
be made. Those controlling large ca- 
pital seek only to make a handsome 
interest, and they do so by buying for 
cash, or for “ selier’s option,” and sell- 
ing at “ buyer’s options;” by which is 
meant, that the seller may deliver the 
stock when he pleases, at a notice of 
one day within a specified time, say 30 
or 60 days, or the buyer may call 
for the stock any day at his option. 
The price of a stock “ buyer’s option” 
is generally a little higher than the cash 
price of the day, and that seller’s op- 
tion a little less. If, therefore, a per- 
son buys cash stock and sells it buyer’s 
option for thirty days, his profits are the 
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interest of the money for the time that 
elapses until the stock is called for, and 
a difference of 4 or 4 per cent. between 
the cash price and the time price, which 
will be equal to 12 per cent. per annum; 
and a large capital so employed is pro- 
fitable and safe. If he supposes that a 
certain stock is to fall in price, he may 
sell a thousand shares, buyer’s option, 
falling due at different times, and at 
the same time buy as much “seller’s 
options.” If the stock falls, the buyers 
will not call for the stock, but the sel- 
lers will all want to deliver, and the 
stock so received will be available to 
deliver when the buyer’s contracts ma- 
ture. If now speculation runs high in 
any particular stock, and the purchases 
and sales amount very nearly to the 
whole available shares, there is danger 
of “a corner.” Those who have the 
buyer’s options may ascertain where 
the stock is situated, and by combining, 
ascertain that they can together call in, 
on a certain day, more stock than is to 
be had. They combine and give the 
required notice, and those who are to 
deliver find that they are “ cornered.” 
That is to say, they have contracted to 
deliver stock which they cannot get. 
Any price is bid for it, and the stuck 
rises 30, 40, 50, and, in sume cases, 200 
er cent., and money becomes exceed- 
ingly scarce in the stock-market. At 
such a juncture, all those who have bor- 
rowed money on the stock demand it 
instantly, and in many cases, they find 
that the lender of the money on it has 
sold it, and cannot returnit. He then 
is “ cornered,” and must settle to the 
demand of the borrower or * be exposed.” 
The settlements are finally made. The 
“ cornered” have bled freely. The 
stock is all delivered, or settled for, 
and comes freely out upon the market, 
showing a decline, perhaps in a few 
hours, greater than its previous rise.— 
Of this nature consists nearly all the 
transactions of the stock market at this 
time. The large amount of stocks 
floating upon its surface are agitated by 
these means to and fro for the advan- 
tage of the most skilful witn the most 
means. Where amateurs undertake to 
mix in the matter, the fluctuations, de- 
signed and accidental, with commissions 
and interest, soon absorb their means. 
Thereis a gambling game called “cut- 
throat,” which consists in the use of 
a number of balls, marked according 
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to the number of players—say 1 to 10. 
These balls are kept“in a bag by the 
banker, and a pool is made by each 
player putting in, say $1. There will 
then be $10 in the pool. From this the 
banker takes 50 cents for his fee, and 
then deals round the balls. He who 
gets the highest number takes the pool, 
and it is again made up. It is obvious 
that, although ‘hey each may win oc- 
casionally, yet, if they all continue to 
play, the banker in the end will get all 
the money round the board. Suppose 
each player has $20, then will there be 
$200 round the board. The banker 


takes 50 cents each pool—consequently 


400 games will sweep the whole into 
his pocket. It is nearly the same with 
those who speculate in stocks. 

The worst of this stock-gambling is 
the degree of toleration it receives from 
the public opinion; and not merely the 
ordinary play at its worse than faro or 
rouge-et-noir hazards, but those dirty 
tricks in it, which, in other gaming, 
would be called cheating, punishable 
with cropped ears andcowhided skin— 
and in other business swindling, punish- 
able with penitentiaries and hard labor. 
This same process of “ cornering,” above 
described, for instance, what is it but a 
conspiracy: to defraud and plunder, of 
the most bare-faccd kind? And yet it 
is unblushingly practised by “ gentle- 
men” in “the best society,” pillars of 
churches, patterns of all the decencies, 
who exhibit a most virtuous and respec- 
table severity in punishing all the small- 
er rogueries which come within the ju- 
risdiction of Police Courts and General 
Sessions. How this crying shame and 
mischief is to be reached by preventa- 
tive law, it is not easy to point out. The 
attempt, by the legislatureof New- Y ork, 
by making all time contracts for the 
purchase or sale of stock invalid, has 
effected nothing, but to remove a re- 
straint upon the desperate player.— 
Either some penal provision, far more 
stringent, must be resorted to, or the 
evil must be allowed to run its own 
course, and work out its own remedy by 
its own unchecked excess, without an 
tinkering of unadequate legislation, 
contracts being placed on the ordinary 
footing of legal alligation. In either 
case, it cannot but be useful to arouse 
and direct the public attention to the 
subject—as it has been our desire to do 
in the present article. 
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PROGRESS IN AMERICA.” 


OR, A SPEECH IN SONNETS, ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES. ’ 


Not delivered either in Parliament or Congress. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” “ LIFE OF MARION,” &C¢. 


I. LYMPH. 


Man wearies of the wonted! 'Tis the drudge 

Alone that shrinks from sweet variety, 

- And will not from his chimney-comer budge, 

For promise of the best society. 

To him—the creature of a stagnant blood— 

All effort is but torture ; and Content. 
Comes to him ever with his daily food, 

Though the wide world with uproar may be rent. 
Is Guilt triumphant ?—he but shakes his head, 
And thanks the Lord, who gives him daily bread; . 
Is Virtue outraged ?—still another shake, 

The certain prelude to his juicy steak ; 
His neighbor's troubles and the world’s despite 
Do but confirm his daily appetite! 


II. BLOOD. 


Thank Heaven! there still are men—how precious few! 
More precious for their scarcity—with whom 
This bread and beef alone will never do, 
Make not the life they hunger for, nor stay 
The mood that prompts them dare the deadhest doom, 
That Virtue may have right, and Guilt give way! 
It is the noble spirit’s discontent, 
That will not in the ancient fold be pent ; 
But breaks away, and pathways, wild and new, 
Makes on the shore or seeks along the sea ; 
This is the spirit, above all, for me ; 
Still to the future generations true ; 
Not to be harnessed at a grandsire’s knee, 
But its own master—mastering others too! 


III. PROGRESS THE PURIFIER. 


This is the true nobility in blood, 
Established by its manhood ! It achieves! 
Goes on its mission with meet hardihood, 
And only what it consummates believes. 
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"Tis wild, perhaps, at first, and rude of air ; 
But watch the mountain-torrent at its source— 
How foul and turbid, as it leaps with force, 
Headlong, to hurry on its strong career— 
Bursting old barriers. Follow, then, its course, 
And note the gradual waters, how they clear! 
Self-purified, the natural progress still, 
As certain in the mortal as the stream, 
beys the dictate of superior will, 
That works its moral by eternal scheme ! 


IV. NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


And what are nations, but the gathering streams, 
That gush from base beginnings? Let them flow, 
Destined to gather tribute as they go; 

And still expanding to the sun’s broad gleams, 

To catch new brightness with increasing length ; 
Thus grace and beauty link themselves to strength, 
Until the glorious progress takes a name— 
Like Rome or Albion—which consenting realms, 
Whom fear or favor, love or hate o’erwhelms, 
Decree, in song and story, shall be—F ame ! 
Ours is a rash, rude people, like the rest, 
Just at our wild beginnings—glad to own 
That mountain impulse which must bear us on, 


Till Glory, born of Power, shall make our rule confessed 


V. PROGRESS INEVITABLE 


And thus we cover Texas! Thus we spell, 
With deeds, the drowsy nations, as, of yore, 
The adventtérous Spaniard crack’d th’ Atlantic’s shell— 
Though not for him to penetrate the core. 
The good old Norman stock will do as well, 
Nay, better ; a selected stock of old, 
With blood well-temper’d, resolute and bold ; 
Set for a mighty work, the way to pave 
For the wrong’d nations, and, in one great fold, 
Unite them, from old tyrannies to save! 
We do but follow out our destiny, 
As did the ancient Israelite—and strive, 
Unconscious that we work at His decree, 
By Whom alone we triumph as we live! 


VI. STEEL-TRAPS AND SPRING-GUNS ! 


To say that France grows surly, and to show 
That Britain builds new steamers, and looks wroth, 
Because ’tis cerlain we must onward go, 
Is scarcely to prevent us, by my troth! 
We cannot help the matter if we would ; 
The race must have expansion—we must grow 
Though every forward footstep be withstood, 
And every inch of ground presents its foe! 
We have, haik Heaven! a most prolific brood ; 
Look at the census, if you aim to know— 
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And then, the foreig: influx, bad and good ; 

All helps new lands to clear-—new seeds to sow ; 
We must obey our destiny and blood, 

Though Europe show her bill, and strike her blow ! 


VIIL. OUR PROGRESS LEGITIMATE. 


e 


And ‘tis her policy, not less than ours, 
That we should have such progress ! Can she hope, 
With daily growth of all our natural powers, 
Here, on vur soil, for our own soil, to cope? 
Why clamor in the question, ‘ whose the nght 
By conquest or discovery ?—what eye, 
Briton or Apalachian, had first sight 
Of the great wastes that now disputed lie 2’ 
The right depends on the propinquity, 
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The absolute sympathy of soil and place, 


Needful against the foreign enemy, 
And for the due expansion of our race ; 
And this expansion, certain as the light, 
Makes the right sure, in progress of the might ! 


VIII. NATIONAL ABSORPTION INEVITABLE. 


_ Let the world know that in our hemisphere, 


Europe can have no foothold. The design 

Of Providence accords it to our line; 
And, soon or late, the nations far and near, 
Shall all be marshall’d in one grand array 

Of linked states; each, with peculiar race, 

Sovereign and equal, in its several place, 
Harmonious working in one common sway ; 
Blending in one the might of all, when foes 

Assail them from without; yet each, as one, 
True to the spot o'er which its banner flows, 

And jealous of the birthright, sold to none ! 
These all-sufficient for themselves must be, 
Sufficient, too, for all beyond the sea ! 


IX. INTEGRITY OF THE UNION CERTAIN, ON CONDITIONS. 


Well! Feuds will disunite us !—This may be, 
But Europe gonis not in our loss, —for then, 
The danger is from one great sovereignty, 
Since, it is sure, the links must join again ! 
The danger, then, is hers no less than ours, 
Since it beholds such increase of our powers; 
A central strength, beheld from either sea, 
‘The Atlantic and Pacific; that, not vain 
The faith that Apalachia then must be, 
What Albion has been—ne’er to be again ! 
Nay, something more than Albion !—with more spread 
Of compact empire, limitless and wide ; 
All soils, all surfaces, by oceans fed, 
And thrice her strength in sons, from her own stock beside. 
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X. WHY THE UNITED STATES MUST CONQUER. 


To keep us from our conquests, it requires 
That we be conquer’d !—Battles may be fought, 
And we may lose them oft, as did our sires ; 
Towns may be burnt, and frigates may be caught 
And navies sunk, and armies may be slain ; 
And these may cool us till—we warm again ! 
But these are checks, not conquests—to delay, 
Not turn us, from the onward destined way ! 
As well attempt Niagara on the leap, 
With all her oceans, plunging o’er the steep, 
As hope to stay the torrent which moves on, 
Steady, and still increasing as it flows, 
Destined to sweep the wastes of Oregon, 
And in Canadian wilds to melt their fettering snows. 


XI. WHAT NECESSARY FOR OUR CONQUEST. 


To conquer Apalachia, you must take 

Firm foothold in her centre !—you must rend | 
His rifle from the Kentuckian—you must break 

Old Hickory’s staff that man could never bend— 
Must tear us from our hearths—no easy toil 

With th’ Anclo-Norman nature, which takes root, 

And flourishes, where’er it sets its foot! 
Must raze the spirit we've planted, from the soil, 
Lest, tasting ere they strike, your myrmidons grow 

To freemen with the taste; and, all forgot, 
Except your tyrannies, turn, with fatal blow, 

And make a “ Crackskull Common” of the spot 
For their own masters !—These achievements done, — 
Then, how to keep the foothold you have won! 


XII. COUNSEL AT PARTING. 


Take better counsel from an enemy ! 
Make us your friends! Forego ae hope to sway 
Or ak ;—let the destiny have way, 
Lest it destroy you! Better we should buy, 
And barter with you, for our mutual wares, 
Than, like great urchins, with more bulk than brains, 
Still idly go together by the ears. 
Let us avoid these penalties and pains! 
Open your harbors to our western grains, 
Let our commodities come duty free, 
As we shall yours—and be prepared to see 
That all the provinces that round us lie, 
Are, by the power that every thing ordains, 
Decreed to fall at length to our Posterity ! 


Woodlands, S. C., Jauuary, 1846 
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“SPURN NOT THE GUILTY !” 
BY CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 


Scorn not the man whose spirit feels 
The curse of guilt upon it rest : 
Upon whose brain the hideous seals 
Of crime and infamy are prest ! 
Spurn not the lost one—nor in speech 
More cold and withering than despair, 
Of stern, relentless vengeance preach— 
For he thy lesson will not bear ! 


Twill rouse a demon in his heart 


Which thou too late wouldst strive to chain, 
_ And bid a thousand furies start ` 


To life, which ne’er may sleep again. 
No! better, from her forest lair, 
The famished lioness to goad, 
Than, in his guilt, remorse, despair, 
With watchful threats the Sinner load ! 


But if a soul thou wouldst redeem, 

And lead a lost-one back to God ! 
Wouldst thou a guardian-angel seem 

To one who long in guilt hath trod— 
Go kindly to him—take his hand, 

With gentlest words, within thine own, 
And by his side, a brother, stand 

Till thou the demon sin dethrone. 


He is a man, and he will yield, 
Like snows beneath the torrid ray, 
And his strong heart, though fiercely steel’d 
Before the breath of love give way ; 
He had a mother once, and felt 
A mother’s kiss upon his cheek, 
And at her knee at evening knelt 
Tne prayer of innocence to speak ! 


A mother !—ay ! and who shall say, - 
Tho’ sunk, debased, he now may be, 
That spirit may not wake to-day, 
Which filled him at that mother’s knee ? 
No guilt so utter e’er became 
- But ’mid it we some good might find, 
And virtue, through the deepest shame, 
Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 


Scorn not the guilty, then, but plead 
With him, in kindest, gentlest mood, 
And back the lost one thou mayst lead 
To God, humanity and good ! 
Thou art thyself but man, and thou 
Art weak, perchance, to fall as he ;— 
Then mercy to the fallen show, 
That mercy may be shown to thee! 
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LAMENT FOR THE OLD YEAR. 
BY W. H. C. HOSMER 


Down poured the sleet, when ceased to beat 
The pulse of the poor Old Year ; 
And at midnight hour, a voice of power 
I woke from my dreams to hear :— 
“« He lieth low on a couch of snow,” 
It shouted in thrilling tones ; 
“ Proud Heir! unmeet is such winding-sheet 
For thy father's royal bones.” a 


On his frozen corse, with pitiless force, 
The blows of winter fall, 

While light feet bound to the viol’s sound 
In pleasure’s glittering hall ; 

And the crownless head of a monarch dead 

`= Reclines on a snowy bank, 

While wine is poured at the festal board 

And thy health with plaudits drank. 


d 


No bell is tolled for the slumbered old— 
No bier with sable hung ; 
Save the hollow moan of the blast alone, 
No * ulalulla” sung. 
He felt the smart of a broken heart 
When the flowers grew pale and died, 
And the leafy crown of the oak grew brown, 
And tattered its robe of pride. 


Go through the storm to the lifeless form 
Of thy royal sire, and see 

What self, e’re long, though young and strong, 
Gay Reveller, wilt be! 

My warning mark !—round thy body stark 
The night-blast, too. shall rave ; 

“Twelve flaps of the wing of ‘Time, proud King, 
Shall waft thee to thy grave! 


January 1, 1846. 
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° Referring to the number of months constituting a year. 
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CHAPTER III. 


VESSEL AND OFFICERS—-LIFE ON BOARD A PRIVATEER. 


Berne now fairly out at sea, I had 
an opportunity to look around me and 
survey our motley crew of officers and 
men. Our vessel I have already describ- 
ed, in language which may seem to 
partake largely of hyperbole and bur- 
lesque; but in all sober earnestness, 
I believe that a more unsuitable craft, 
for all purposes of safety or comfort, 
never swam the water. Our first at- 
tempt to go to sea in her, had, as has 
been related, well-nigh proved fatal to 
all the crew; and although the altera- 
tion of her bottom had added not a lit- 
tle to her capacity of keeping afloat, 
yet she sat so low in the water, that, 
when there was anything of a stiff 
breeze, and a smart sea running, she 
was, almost the whole time, under wa- 
` ter—just emerging, now and then, as a 
whale occasionally comes up to the sur- 
face to blow. Until we had reached 
the tropical latitudes, we were almost 
continually submerged, and our decks 
not being tight, the water was continu- 
ally leaking in below—even when it did 
not come down through the hatchway 
— wetting our bunks or sleeping-places ; 
and our clothes-bags were, much of the 
time, completely saturated with the 
salt-water. Our vessel being small, 
(only about 120 tons burthen,) and re- 
markably deficient in stowage capacity, 
we were not allowed to take on board 
any chests or trunks, but were restrict- 
ed to a bag, which would hold about a 
bushel by measure, to keep our clothes 


in; so that we had no means of secur-' 


ing our few duds, (as the sailors call 

all articles of clothing,) from the salt- 

water; they were thus continually 

reeking with the wet, as was also our 

bedding. This was our case in the 

wardroom, and also in the fore-castle, 
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and in the main hold, where the sailors 
lived. Inthe cabin, the case was some- 
what better; tor the Dons who messed 
there took care to have the decks well 
caulked, and being further aft, when 
the vessel pitched bows under, the wa- 
ter would be. likely to expend itself in 
the forecastle and wardroom before it 
reached the domicil of those potent 
Seignors, the officers of the cabin.— 
They were allowed to have chests on 
board, which, with a covering of tar- 
paulin, may be made water-tight. I 
have, many a time, come down from 
the deck drenched to the skin in water, 
and turned into my bunk with my reek- - 
ing clothes on—the bedding completely 
saturated likewise, and turned out 
again in the morning, to go through my 
various duties of the day, as wet as a 
drowned rat,-—and this for days and 
days consecutively. Notwithstanding 
the discomfort of our situation, we had 
many a hearty laugh at each other, 
when some poor fellow got more than 
an ordinary ducking, for Jack is a light- 
hearted animal and kicks care behind 
him, and contrives to extract fun even 
out of his own annoyances. Many a 
hearty laugh have we had at each other, 
when sitting below around our kid of 
salt beef, so hard that one might have 
sharpened his knife on it, and as salt ag 
if the salt-pits of Salina had concen- 
trated all their saline and antiseptia 
powers upon it, when the companion- 
hatchway-slide had been slipped back 
for a minute, to let some tardy mess» 
mate dive down to dinner, to have at 
least a barrel of salt water pour down ag 
his back, floating away our kid of salt 
junk and potatoes, and driving us agains# 
one another in the scramble to regain 
it. However, we were like the old. 
2 3 
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Wwoman’s eels, when she was skinning 
them— they doesn’t mind it, poor crea- 
tures, they are used to it.’ So was it 
with us; we minded a wetting as little 
as does a spaniel. | 

The cabin, as I have said, is the af- 
termost apartment on board a vessel ; 
in this resided the captain, the two lieu- 
tenants, the doctor and sailing-master. 
We gentlemen of the wardroom were 


invited, one at a time, each day to dine 


with the skipper and his mess; and 
this was a red letter day in our calen- 
dar, for he was a gourmand, and bav- 
ing command of every thing appertain- 
ing to the craft, and a first-rate steward 
to wait upon him and compound his 
messes, we had always a good dinner 
when we dined with the captain. The 
little man would then unlace his dignity 
and condescend to be facetious. It was, 
as a matter of course, expected that we 
should laugh at his jokes, and at least 
affect to believe his stories. 

I have seen it said, somewhere, that 
every man has two characters, viz., his 
Sunday character, in which he dresses 
himself up and appears before the world, 
and his week-day character, in which 
he sbows himself to those to whose 
praise or censure he is indifferent. I 
have often thought of, this remark in 
connection with our captain ; for, on the 
quarter-deck, he was as stately and un- 
bending as the most strenuous stickler 
for dignity could desire him to be—walk- 
ing the weather side of the quarter- 
deck with slow and measured tread, 
sole ‘‘ monarch of all he surveyed,” and 
woe to the luckless wight who should 
be caught napping in duty. He had a 
hawk’s eye to all imperfections and 
derelictions, and was prompt to reprove 
and severe to punish. And yet this 
man, over his glass of wine after din- 
ner, was as playful as a child, ringing 
his jocund laugh till the very deck re- 
sounded with it, telling the most face- 
tious jokes, spinning the most incredi- 
ble yarns—himself always the hero of 
his own tales—and exerting all his 
powers of amusement upon one who, 
perhaps only a short hour before, had 


been the object of his most bitter cen- 


gure or withering rebuke. He was a 
sailor, and a ripe and good one; had 
been supercargo and captain in mer- 
chant vessels to almost every port 
Where an American flag was ever dis- 
played; had seen much; read much; 
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observed much, and had a happy faculty 
of communicating what he knew; and 
if we had only known when to believe 


- him, he would have been a very in- 


structive, as he certainly was a very 
entertaining companion. 

Our first lieutenant was a fine spe- 
cimen of a man, and of a sailor. He 
was a native of Marblehead, a town re- 
nowned in American history for the 
sturdy patriotism of its sons. He was 
a fine, well proportioned, man, of a 
frame çapable of enduring the greatest 
fatigue, sinewy, and well knit; and 
his temper and disposition of the great- 
est placability and equanimity. Yet, 
there was no weakness about him, he 
was resolute and bold, would state his 
orders with clearness and precision, 
and would insist on their being obeyed 
promptly and effectually. During my 
short sea pilgrimage, I observed a won- 
derful difference in the way in which 
officers get along with sailors.. Some 
are continually fussing and fidgeting 
about, making a great show of activity, 
swearing at this man, and raging at that 
one, and yet bring very little to pass; 
for Jack understands the thing well 
enough, and can play the old soldier 
when he pleases, making a show of 
doing something, and yet accomplish- 
ing very little. And with an officer of 
this description, he will play the old 
soldier ; and, however well satisfied the ` 
officer may be that he is a wonderful 
smart fellow, Jack will roll his tobacco 
over in his mouth, give a knowing wink 
with one of his blinkers, sing out “ Aye, 
aye, sir;” and laugh in his sleeve at 
the fussy and fidgety dignitary. Now, 
nothing of this kind belonged to Lieut. 
D.; he would go calmly to work, sur- 
veying every thing with the eye of a 
seaman, give his orders with dignity, 
and propriety; and they were always 
obeyed, as the sailors call it, “witha 
will,” for there was not a man on board 
from the captain to the cook, who had 
not the utmost confidence in, ond res- 
pect for our lieutenant. 

Our second lieutenant was from 
Newburyport, a little, smart, dark com- 
plexioned man, a perfect contrast to 
our first lieutenant, being one of your 
fussy, bustling sort. He was, how- 
ever, a capable officer, a brave man, 
and a good sailor. He was, generally, 
pretty well liked by the crew, but not 
by our captain. These two were al- 
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most at variance, and the lieutenant 


exhibited his dislike for the skipper in- 


all the modes he dared; our captain 
being a man whe broeked no indignity 
from any one under his command. 
After our capture, and when the skip- 
per had doffed his official character, 
they got along better together. They, 
perhaps, thought it best to forego all 
former dissensions and adopt the pelicy 
recommended to his crew, by the skip- 
per of a Marblehead fishing vessel. 
« My men,” said he, “we are bound 
on a three months’ fishing cruise, and 
for that length of time we have got to 
put up with each other’s company, 
whether we like it or not—now, it may 
be that some of you don’t like one, and 
ene don’t like t’other, hut I can tell you 
there must be no quarreling aboard 
this schooner ; so what I recommend 
is this, that each one should leave his 
dislikes behind him, and veer and haul 
a little, veer and haul a little, grease the 
spugger and live loving.” The spugger 
is, I believe, an instrument with which 
the fishermen turn the rashers of pork 
while being fried. I do not know, 
whether our captain and lieutenant had 
ever heard of this advice of tlie fisher- 
man. They, however, acted upon it, 
and greased the spugger and lived pass- 
ably loving. 

Our sailing-master was a little bust- 
ling mau about five feet high, born in 
Marblehead, and bred as a fisherman, 
though he had sailed, likewise, in the 
merchant-service ; and had been one 
or two privateering cruises. He talked 
the dialect which was peculiar to Mar- 
blehead some fifty years since, and by 
_ which a Marbleheadman might be dis- 
tinguished the world over. They have 
changed all that now, and the dialect 
remains with but a few antiquated in- 
habitants, and will soon be entirely ex- 
tinct. During my privateering days, I 
saw much of these gallant sons of the 
ocean, and I found them to be such 
sterling good fellows, notwithstanding 
their eccentricities—so full of the milk 
of human kindness—ever ready to 
share with those poorer than them- 
selves, and to do a poor fellow a broth- 
erly kindness—that I contracted such 
a respect for the character of a 
Marbleheadman, that it sticks to me 
yet; my heart warms to the brogue 
whenever I hear it, as the Duke 
of Argyle’s heart warmed to the tar- 
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tan when he saw it worn by Jeanie 
Deans. 

Qur sailing-master was a prompt 
and efficient officer, and had a very 
responsible office, for the sailing-master 
has charge of all the sails, rigging, and 
every thing appertaining to the stow- 
age of the hold, and is obliged, under 
the direction of the captain, to sail the 
craft and to keep the log-book. He 
had, in our vessel, two mates to assist 
him. Jt appears to me to be an ab- 
surdity in these days, when the cap- 
tain and lieutenants of an armed vessel 
are, or are suppesed to be, thorough- 
bred sailors, to have such officers as a 
sailing-master and mates. The pre- 
sent system grew up, some centuries , 
ago in England, when there were no 
regular government vessels of war ; but 
merchant vessels were taken into the 
service, and soldiers were put on board 
to do the fighting, the sailing- master be- 
ing the sailor, captain or commander of 
the vessel, and the captain and his lieute- 
nants being the commander and officers 
of the soldiers ; this was all very well 
then, and in fact could not be otherwise, 
but the practice now is entirely differ- 
ent; and, yet, in the English and Ame- 
rican service, the officers are continued. 
I believe that most naval men are con- 
vinced of the necessity of a reform in 
this particular ; and the practice, now, 
is to take passed midshipmen as mas- 
ters and mates, so that the office is, in 
fact, abolished, and yet the name con- 
tinued. Our sailing-master, when ir- 
ritated, (and it was not seldom,) would 
swear all manner of strange oaths, 
which, when not absolutely shocking, 
Were amusing enough ; as his imagina- 
tion was very prolific in odd conceits 
for imprecations. And yet, he was very 
superstitious, believed in ghosts and 
goblins, in haunted houses and haunted 
ships, and the smallest doubt of the 
actual incarnation of Satan, would 
have been to him rank blasphemy. I 
used to go on deck sometimes when he 
had the night-watch and pace the deck 
with him, and listen to his wonderful 
stories of the witches of the North 
Cape, of ghosts which had appeared in 
various shapes and manners, how one 
appeared to “ Lucky Nick,” of Mar- 
blehead, and led him a dance, at night, 
among the stones of the grave-yard ; 
and how old sailors, when they died at 
sea, turned into Mother Carey’s chick- 
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ens. All this he as firmly believed, 
as he did his Bible, and was thoroughly 
convinced, that if any one killed a Mo- 
ther Carey’s chicken, his own life 
would be the forfeit, and that he would 
have to go to supply the place of the 
dead bird. Poor fellow, he, too, has 
sailed his last voyage, and has gone 
where his good and bad qualities are 
entered on the log-book above. 

Next comes the doctor. This was 
not the knight of the fiddle mentioned 
in our last, for he had become satisfied 
with his near approach to a watery 
grave, and had consulted his safety by 
going into the country, “ to seek for pa- 
tients on dry land.” | 

Our present Physic, as the sailors 
nickname the doctor, (for ‘* Doctor” is 
the nautical appellation of the cook,) 
was a tall, lank, raw-boned man from 
the interior of New- Hampshire. 
Where he studied, whether he studied 
at all, from what college he got his di- 
ploma, or whether he had any, I do 
not know; and I know nothing of his 
medical or surgical skill. I presume 
the owners were satisfied on that score, 
when they engaged him; but, I be- 
lieve, from some specimens that I saw, 
that owners were not, generally, very 
scrupulous as to qualifications. The 
law required a surgeon, and somebody 
must go in that capacity, whatever 
might be his knowledge of physiology, 
pathology, or therapeutics. Our doctor 
had but one opportunity to display his 
science while on board our schooner, 
and that was, in the operation of phle- 
botomy. He bled the man well enough; 
and when he removed the tourniquet 
from the arm, he applied to the orifice 
a quid of tobacco fresh from his mouth, 
which he said was a most excellent 
styptic. The practice was a novel one 
to me, and I commend it to the tobacco- 
eating professors of the art of healing 
of the present day, as a styptic always 
at hand to some of them. Our present 
physico was the occasion of a good 
deal of fun to the sailors. He had 
never, before engaging in this cruise. 
seen a vessel or salt water ; every thing 
was new to him, and it was some time 
before he could become addicted to his 
situation. He was intolerably sea- 
` sick for several days after our sailing, 
and used to wish himself at home again 
in the bush, a hundred times a day. 
After he had somewhat recovered from 
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his sea-sickness, it was some time be- 
fore he got his sea-legs on. Our little 
schooner would pitch and roll to a 
great degree even when there was but 
little sea or wind, and I have often seen 
him come up on deck in his “long 
togs,” (2. e., long coat and pantaloons,) 
when he would soon go his full length 
into the lee scuppers. 

But the doctor, after he got ‘ wonted,’ 
as he used to term it, to a sea :ife, 
proved to be a very pleasant and agree- 
able companion. He would conform 
with the utmost good humor to the 
rough jokes of the sailors, and make 
the best of the discomforts of his situ- 
ation. He had a vein of quaint, dry 
humor about him, which was some- 
times irresistibly comic ; and when tel- 
ling one of his stories, which would 
set the table in a roar, not a muscle of 
his own countenance would be moved, 
but his face would appear as grave as a 
Methodist parson’s. He was one of 
the innumerable instances which abound 
all over New-England, of one, who, 
born to no inheritance but poverty, and 
seemingly destined all his life long to a 
life of toil and labor, had yet contrived 
some how or other to pick up a very 
tolerable education, and to become a 
professional man. How this was ac- 
complished, I have forgotten, if I ever 
knew ; but I remember that he used to 
tell us many a pleasant story of his 
school- keeping days ; for, while obtain- 
ing his education, he supplied his wants 
by keeping a country school] during the 
winter season. 

Having spent so much of my read- 
ers’ patience in describing the Dons of 
the cabin, I shall pass over my com- 
panions of the wardroom, (who’ were 
four prize-masters and two master’s- 
mates,) by saying that they were plea- 
sant and companionable men, and good 
officers. We lived in the utmost har- 
mony, and made the very best of our 
very uncomfortable quarters. To one of 
them I owe many thanks for his kind- 


. ness to me, particularly after our cap- 


ture. He is still living, a respectable 
and prosperous shipmaster, from New- 
buryport ; and should these lines ever 
reach his eye, I beg him to be assured 
of my undiminished gratitude and re- 
spect. 

The wardroom was a small apart- 
ment, directly forward of the cabin, 
the store room only intervening. It 
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was, as nigh as I can now recollect, 
about 14 feet square, within the bunks 
or sleeping places, of which there were 
Four on each side; and it was so low, 
that the tallest of our mess could not 
stand upright in it. The reader may 
conceive, that what with our very lim- 
ited accommodations, and the juicy 
character of our vessel, we did not live 
a very comfortable, much less a luxu- 
rious life; but we were a ‘ happy-go- 
lucky’ set of fellows, and contrived to 
wear away the time as well as if we 
had been in, (as Jack calls it,) ‘a white 
‘limed chamber.’ I have often since 
wondered why I went to sea in this 
little vessel ; for there was at that time 
fitting out one of the largest and most 
successful privateer ships that ever 
swam the ocean; she was commanded 
by a relation of mine, who made me a 
very favorable offer to go with him; but 
I preferred the-little schooner. I sup- 
pose my choice was inflnenced by the 
fact, that I had been the short cruise 
before with my little captain, and liked 
him; and that the chance of a larger 
amount of prize money, was better in 
a small vessel, with a few men, in the 
event of our being able to capture a 
valuable prize. 

I will here remark, for the informa- 
tion of the generation which has grown 
up, in these ‘piping times of peace,’ 
that privateering was a joint stock con- 
cern. The owners provided the ves- 
sel, and all the equipments and muni- 
tions of war, provisions, &c., for which 
they received one half of all the prize 
money ; the other moiety was divided 
among the officers and crew. The 
captain received from 8 to 10 shares, 
the lieutenants and sailing-master, 5 or 
6; prize-masters and master’s-mates. 
3 to 4; boatswain, gunner, and carpen- 
ter, 24 to 3; able seamen, one, and 
landsmen and boys, from 4 to 3ths of a 
share. 

Forward of the wardroom was the 
main hold, in which the crew lodged ; 
for in fair weather they took their 
meals on deck. The crew were divid- 
ed into messes of six each, and each 
mess was provided with one or more 
kids, and each man with a tin pot and 
iron spoon. Every sailor has a jackknife 
or claspknife of his own. One of the 
mess, is alternately, the caterer, or he 
is styled the cook; although he has 
nothing to do with the cooking, any fur- 
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ther than to put the beef and potatoes 
into the net, and to put the mess-tally 
on it, carry it to the galley or cook- 
house, deliver it to the cook, and re- 
ceive it again when sufficiently cooked. 
A sailor’s allowance is a pound of beef 
and a pound of bread per day, an al- 
lowance of cocoa for morning and eve- 
ning meals, a little salt, and occasionally 
some butter. This was our every day 
allowance, varied only on banion days, 
when in lieu of beef and potatoes, we 
had stewed beans with pork, and on 
Sundays a duff, or flour pudding. 
The sailors,as I have said, ate their 
meals generally on deck, squatting, tail- 
or fashion, around their kids. I know 
these details are trivial to those who 
are familiar with life afloat, but I be- 
lieve a large majority of those who 
have never been to sea, have almost as 
false a conception of a sailor's life, as 
had the old lady, who asked her son, 
after his return from a voyage, if they 
stopped every night, and put up at a 
tavern. : 

The first day at sea, it was my duty, 
under direction of the captain, to make 
out the quarter bill; that is, a record of 
every man’s place in time of action, so 
many men to this gun, and so many 
more to that, assigning to each man his 
proper station at the guns and in the 
rigging, specifying the boarders, and 
the divisions to which they belonged. 
Our captain was a martinet in his way, 
and prided himself on carrying on 
things in man-of-war fashion ; and also 
in having everything nice and tidy about 
the schooner—or, as he termed it, 
‘ship-shape and Bristol fashion.’ Our 
decks were holystoned every morning ; 
that is, they were well-sanded, then 
wet a little, and a large flat stone, called 
a holy-stone, drawn all over it by ropes. 
until it was as free from dirt as it is 
possible to conceive. More water was 
then thrown over them to wash off the 
sand, and the operation was completed 
by scrubbing them dry. This was the 
duty of the morning watch; for the 
whole crew, (with. the exception of a 
few, such as steward and some others, 
whom ship custom allows to sleep all 
night, and who are therefore denomi- 
nated idlers, though commonly the bu- 
siest men on board,) is divided into two 
watches, styled the starboard and lar- 
board watches. The watches are four 
hours each, in which one half of the 
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erew is on duty, and the other half has 
a watch below. In case of emergency 
all hands are called, and then the whole 
crew is on duty. An exception to the 
four hour watch, is the dog-watch, 
which is two hours—when one watch is 
on duty from four to six, P. M., and the 
other from six to eight. The effect of 
this is to alternate the watch, so that 
the watch which was on duty one night 
from eight to twelve, is below the next 
night at the same hours; and so through 
the twenty-four hours. It was requir- 
ed of each mess to keep their tin pots 
scoured bright, and also the hoops of 
their mess kids, and wo betide the in- 
dolent one who was caught napping in 
any respect of cleanliness. 

I believe I have not yet described our 
armament. We had a long gun amid- 
ships, (which revolved on a swivel, so 
that it could be discharged in any direc- 
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tion,) and four large carronades of a 
side. We had muskets, boarding-pikes, 
and boarding-hatchets, in abundance, 
and were frequently exercised to their 
use. Some of the least effective of the 
crew in other respects, were exercised 
as marines ; and these were placed un- 
der the charge of the writer. I did 
my best to discipline and instruct this 
little army ; but whether it was my 
deficiency in the qualities which belong 
to a commander, or that the soldiers 
were incapable of receiving instruction, 
I know not ; but this I do know, that my 
army was the butt of ridicule to the 
rest of the crew; and the appellation 
of ‘the awkward squad,’ stuck to us 
like a burr. I have been more fortu- 
nate since, having attained to the rank 
of captain in the militia; and have 
been thought to bear my ‘ blushing hon- 
ors’ tolerably well. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PROGRESS OF THE CRUISE-—-CROSSING THE LINE—CAPTURE. 


For two days after our sailing, the 
wind was fair and the weather serene, 
and our little vessel dashed rapidly over 
the waters. On the third, the wind 
blew high from the S. W., with indi- 
cations of a storm; and our captain, 
with an experienced. judgment, predict- 
ed a gale that would try the capacity 
of the schooner. Nor was his prophecy 
at fault, for the wind increased, and, 
changing to the N. W., realized all that 
I had ever read or heard of gales at sea, 
and more taan realized any conception 
1 had formed of the reality of such a 
scene, and of the capability of any cre- 
ation of man’s art for enduring the pro- 
digious rage of such an elemental war. 
Such creaking of masts; such a jar of 
rigging; sucha staving of bulwarks ; such 
a rolling of our little vessel, confounded 
all my ideas of hearing and motion.— 
I had witnessed what were called gales 
of wind before, but they were but gen- 
tle breezes compared with this. For 
eight days, the storm raged ; and during 
all this time, the raw hands among us 
thought ourselves to be on the very 
verge of foundering, as each suc- 
cessive wave dashed over us, and I 
more than suspected that the oldest 
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and most experienced seamen thought 
themselves nearer this catastrophe than 
was pleasant to contemplate. 

There is not the least degree of ex- 
aggeration in terming such waves 
“« mountain high.” There was a fear- 
ful excitement in viewing them as they 
came thundering on, and dashed against 
our little schooner with a force that 
threatened, each time, to bear us down 
to the unfathomable abyss of the ocean. 
Not less fearful was the roaring of the 
tremendous thunder, and the vivid 
flashings of the lightning, as they lit up 
the murky darkness of the atmosphere. 
It was almost impossible to keep the 
deck, and our situation below was not 
much better or drier thanon deck. Our 
cook and his assistants were driven 
from the galley, and we had to get the 
cooking apparatus and our side guns 
below, to ease the vessel. Our appe- 
tites were not lessened by the storm, 
and we made fearful ravages on the lit- 
tle stock of raw bacon, and not trifling 
ones on the larger store of salt pork. 

Our schooner barely withstood the 
storm ; and as all things, even storms, 
must, sooner or later, have an end, on 


the ninth day, the gale was sufficiently 
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abated to enable us to repair damages, 
_ which were neither few nor small. This 
done, we made sail again for the sunny 
regions of the tamarind and banana. 

In a day or two, we fell in with and 
overhauled a Portuguese brig, which 
had been captured on its passage from 
New-Haven to St. Bartholomews, by 
the British frigate Fix, and ordered to 
Bermuda for trial, on the suspicion that 
the property was American, covered by 
the Portuguese flag. She was in charge 


of two midshipmen of the Ramillies ` 


seventy-four, and six British seamen. 
There was also on board, a midshipman 
and prize crew, whom they had taken 
from an American sloop, captured on 
the passage from New- York to Charles- 
ton, by the British schooner Pictou.— 
The Portuguese brig met her at sea in 
a sinking condition, and took out the 
crew and burnt the sloop. These young 
scions of the royal navy came on board 
our schooner, and by way of showing 
them Yankee hospitality, we made 
them welcome in copious draughts of 
whiskey and molasses. This beverage 
they seemed to relish highly, whether 
from its own intrinsic worth or out of 
compliment to their Yankee captors I 
cannot say; but, at any rate, increase 
of appetite grew so fast by what it fed 
on, that they were soon in a very un- 
_officer-like condition. They took a sud- 
den fancy to remaining with us and go- 
ing the cruise, captured probably more 
by our whiskey than our manners. 

Our captain determined that, although 
we should probably obtain salvage by 
sending the brig to the United States, 
she was not worth the attempt. So he 
gave orders to the British officers to re- 
pair again on board their brig, which 
they seemed to hear with pain and 
obey with reluctance. However, there 
was no resisting the mandate of our 
skipper; and after a parting swig at the 
whiskey-pot, they bade us farewell, and 
with unsteady steps passed into our 
boat, which conveyed them to the brig. 
After they had gone, we found that 
they had left the brig’s papers with 
us; so we run down to her again, and 
sent them on board, while the mid- 
shipmen stood on the brig’s deck, cast- 
ing their longing, lingering looks on our 
low hull, tall spars, and well-filled whis- 
key-pots. 

In about ten days, we captured a 
British schooner, from Guadaloupe, 
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bound for Halifax, with a full cargo of 
sugar, coffee and cotton. We put a 
prize-crew on board, and despatched her 
for the United States. She, however, 
unfortunately got wrecked, near Anis- 
quam; and I have understood that 
much of her cargo was damaged, and 
some plundered. This was the only 
prize we took during the cruise from 
which we received any prize-money ; 
and what, between damage, and wreck- 
ers, and agents, each man’s share was 
a small one. 

The next day, we captured another 
colonial schooner, from Antigua, for 
Nova Scotia. Our captain thought her 
not worth manning out, and ordered 
her men to be brought on board us, and 
the schooner destroyed. Our second 
lieutenant and a boat’s crew went on 
board and brought away their men; at 
the same time bringing away a few 
light articles. They then returned to 
the prize-schooner for the purpose of 
destroying her. It was night-fall—a 
strong wind, almost amounting toa gale, 
was blowing, and a very heavy sea run- 
ning. The officer in charge of the 
boat had peremptory orders not to take 
any more merchandize out of the prize, 
as our captain was apprehensive for the 
safety of the boat. The boat’s crew 
had, however, found some rum in the 
schooner, and he was unable to control 
them. They loaded the boat with some 
small casks of rum, and set out to re- 
turn to our vessel, leaving our lieuten~ 
ant, a prize-master and two men on 
board the prize. They had loaded the 
boat so that she sat but just gunwale 
out of water, and when about mid-way 
of the two vessels she capsized.— 
Evéry exertion was made to save the 
men that was in our power, and our 
captain exhibited a courage and energy 
which few men possess. The night 
had closed in around us, black and bois- 
terous, and the whistling of the wind— 
the confusion of the crew, and the 
shrieks of the poor drowning men, 
formed a scene of horror, which, at the 
time, was terrible to contemplate, and 
is now painful to remember. 

Our prisoners were on deck, doing 
all that they could to aid us, for which 
our captain promised to liberate them 
on the first opportunity which should 
occur. 

By this unfortunate occurrence, we 
lost two officers and two seamen, and 
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two were saved only by the personal 
intrepidity of the captain. He lashed 
himself by a rope to our bows and 
plunged overboard ; breasting the waves, 
he struck out and grappled with one 
man, and brought him on board. Again, 
he nobly risked his own life in the 
same manner, and saved that of a young 
and favorite black lad. The captain 
was now too much exhausted to gain the 
vessel himself, but was pulled on board, 
holding on to the black boy, in whom 
life appeared to be extinct. He was, 
however, by the use of proper means, 
restored. Rum, which had caused this 
catastrophe, was the means of saving 
one of the men; for, when grappled 
with, he was floating, holding on toa 
keg of it, and he brought it on board 
with him. 

Our boats were all gone, and so were 
those of the prize ; four men remained 
on board of her, and the storm had 
increased to a violent gale. We were 
fortunately enabled to keep in sight of 
each other for two days, when the 
gale abated. The men on board the 
prize constructed a raft from the booms 
and other spars, and on this they were 
drawn on board our schooner. We 
then threw two or three shots into her 
hull to sink her, and proceeded on our 
way. 

A few days before the last storms, 
we crossed the tropical line. On cros- 
sing it, the usual ceremonies were gone 
through with on board our schooner. 
I say usual, because the practice was 
one which was never omitted; but I 
learn that it is now not so common on 
board of American vessels—and I hope 
that the good sense and intelligence of 
all masters, will lead them to do away 
with the cruel and barbarous practice. 
It is a custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

As we drew near the line, a hoarse, 
rough voice hailed us, with the saluta- 
tion of “ Schooner ahoy! What schoon- 
er’s that?” To this our captain re- 
plied, giving the name of the vessel, 
where from, where bound, and the 
name of the commander. The same 
rough voice then commanded us to 
heave-to, and he would come on board 
of us. The sails were then laid to the 
masts, and Neptune, his wife, barber, 
and a numerous retinue, came up over 
the bows, and passed along into the 
waist, where the captain stood ready 
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to welcome them on board. The ocean- 
god and the fair Amphitrite, were rig- 
ged out in the most grotesque and fan- 
tastical manner possible. The whole 
was a burlesque on the description of 
Spencer : 


“First came great Neptune, with his three-forked 
mace 
That rules the seas, and makes them rise or falls 
His dewey locks did drop with brine apace. 
Under his diadem imperial] ; 
And by his side his queene with coronall, 
Faire Amphitrite.” 


The imperial diadem was made of 
duck, covered with oakum; the three- 
forked mace was a fish spear; his ma- 
jesty’s robe of state was a red baize 
shirt, and on his shoulders were a mas- 
sive pair of epaulettes, made of tarred 
oakum. The fair Amphitrite was a 
strapping great sailor, rigged out in the 
queerest toggery in which female grace 
and loveliness were ever burlesqued. 
The landsmen were all placed in the 
waist; and his majesty, with a nice 
discrimination, remembered the faces 
of all who had never been welcomed 
into his realm. But the old god was 
for once in his life in fault. It willbe 
perceived that I had crossed the tropic 
and also the equator before; but my 
first captain was a man of too much 
good taste, and gentlemanly feelings, to 


permit old Neptune to come on board 


his ship. I had heard the ceremony 
of shaving so often described by sailors, 
that I was au fait to the thing; and 
my answers to the queries that had 
been propounded to me for several days 
before we reached the tropic, were 
very satisfactory. I had secured the 
silence of an old weather-beaten and 
rum-loving tar, who was with me in 
the ship, by giving him, during the 
whole cruise, my allowance of grog. 
I passed, therefore, for an affiliated and 
matriculated one. 

The candidates having been selected, 
the process of shaving was now to 
commence. Our boat was placed on 
deck, half-filled with water, and a plank 
placed across it, but in a ticklish man- 
ner. ‘Tne candidate being blindfolded, 
was conducted to, and made to seat 
himself on the plank, when several 
questions were propounded to him, 
which, if he was indiscreet enough to 
answer, as soon as his mouth was open, 
a brush, filled with tar, blacking, slush, 
and all manner of filth, was thrust in. 
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After they have worried their poor vic- 
tim for some time in this manner, they 
proceeded to lather him, by smearing 
his face all over with the same detest- 
able compound; and he was then scra- 
ped with a piece of iron hoop, notched to 
make it more effective, until his face 
was lacerated to such a degree that the 
blood oozing out, mingling with the tar 
and filth, gave the poor ill-used lands- 
man a most deplorable appearance. 
To conclude the ceremony, one end of 
the plank was slipped away, and he re- 
ceived two or three severe duckings in 
the not over cleanly water. 

Those who betrayed any signs of re- 
sistance or indignation, fared the worst— 
while those who took the thing quietly, 
and passed it off as a good joke, got off 
witha light penalty. One of our young 
landsmen, with a regard to the econo- 
my of his dress, which he rightly 
enough anticipated would not be very 
sacred against the lathering of the rough 
barber, had stripped himself all to his 
trowsers ; but while he preserved his 
shirt and jacket clean, his raw hide had 
to suffer ; for he was lathered and shav- 
ed from his head down to his waist; 
and it was many days before, by the 
application of grease, and soap and 
water, assisted by a stiff scrubbing 
brush, he got his body again in a 
decent plight. No one, save myself, 
who had not before been shaved, esca- 
ped—but some who were so liberal as 
to bribe high with grog, got off with 
very little annoyance. 

Our little craft, for a while, present- 
ed the picture of a Pandemonium, in 
which the demons were holding a Sat- 
urnalia; and it was not until the next 
day, that the actors in this rude cere- 
mony were sober enough to do duty. 

After all had been thus roughly wel- 
comed, and Neptune and his retinue 
had spliced the main-brace with all the 
grog they could get, they retired the 
same way they came—the royal Am- 
phitrite as unamiably drunk, as was her 
loving spouse. They wished us a suc- 
cessful and happy cruise—and we kept 
on our way. 

On the 25th of January, 1814, being 
just one month after we sailed from 
Portsmouth, at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the word was passed from the look- 
out above, ‘Sail, oh!’ She was to the 
leeward ; and as we had chased a gal- 
liott the afternoon previous, and had 
lost sight of her at night, in that direc- 
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tion, we bore away, and made sail for 
the strange vessel, thinking it to be the 
same. In the indistinct light of the 
morning, we were not undeceived until 
we were within about five miles of her. 
We then began to suspect, that instead 
of a prize, we were likely to catch a 
Tartar. She was a large man-of-war 
brig, and by her model and rig, we 
judged her to be an English one. We 
speedily hauled upon the wind and 
made all sail, endeavoring to show the 
enemy a clean pair of heels; for we 
had now no doubt she was an enemy, 
although she hoisted Spanish colors ; 
but we had too much experience in 
false colors ourselves, to be deceived by 
them. We continued sailing close- 
hauled, for an hour or more, using all 
devisable means to propel our vessel 
through the water; but we perceived, 
that, notwithstanding all our efforts, the 
brig was continually, though slowly, 
nearing us. We did not sail so well 
on the wind as before it; and we grad- 
ually edged off, and kept away, until 
we got the wind abaft. We then feli- 
citated ourselves for some time with 
the hope of escape; but it was a delu- 
sive hope, and the delusion was at 
length dispelled. The chase still gain- 
ed upon us. We were in the neigh- 
borhood of Porto Rico, and we still 
hoped to keep clear of the brig until 
darkness came on, and under its cover 
to escape into the harbor of St. John’s. 
We lightened our schooner by throwing 
overboard all our guns, except ‘ Long 
Tom ; most of our provisions and wa- 
ter, all our small arms, irons, cam- 
boose, &c. l 

I was amused during these proceed- 
ings, to see one man very gravely seize 
and throw overboard the cook’s bellows. 
He no doubt thought that every little 
helped. It was late in the afternoon 
when we launched over the camboose, 
and the coppers were full of boiling 
beans and pork, which had been pre- 
pared for our rations for the day ; but 
which we had not found time to par- 
take of. i 

We sawed down our plank shires, 
started out the wedges of our masts, 
and kept our sails continually wet. 
But all would not do, forat 5 P. M. 
the brig had neared us sufficiently to 
commence firing on us with her bow- 
guns. It would have been utter mad- 
ness for us to think of contending with 
her; but our captain was determined 
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to die game; and there was yet some 
little hope that we might possibly dis- 
able her enough to give us a chance of 
escape. With this view, we returned 
her fire, from our now only remaining 
gun ; and this was an operation of no lit- 
tle hazard. Our powder magazine was 
down in the run—the cabin above it— 
and the companion-way, or entrance to 
the cabin, was covered with a sliding- 
door. The magazine was necessarily 
opened to pass up the powder, and the 
scuttle or entrance to it, was almost 
immediately underneath the entrance 
to the cabin. As we slewed ‘ Long 
Tom’ aft, and fired over our taffrail, the 
cabin slide would fly back every time 
we discharged him, and the sparks from 
the match and gun would fall down into 
the magazine. I expected every mo- 
ment that the schooner would blow up ; 


and I by no means relished the idea of . 


such an acrial ascension. We kept two 
men in the magazine all the time with 
wet swabs, to put out the fire, and luck- 
ily escaped the explosion of our maga- 
zine. 

The brig kept up a steady fire upon 
us till 7 o'clock ; but as we were low 
in the water, they did not often strike us. 

A thirty-two pound shot came on 
board us at the commencement of the 
firing. Though nearly spent, it struck 
and split the side tackle block of our 
large gun, struck the gun, and rebound- 
ed into the lap of the deserter from the 
Rattlesnake who was sitting on the 
slide. He very coolly walked aft with 
it, and presented it to the captain. 

At half past 6, the enemy was near 
enough to pour into us, volley after 
volley, of musketry. Our little skipper 
seemed to be in his glory ; he ordered 
all but a few men to go below, to get 
out of the way of the musket balls, but 
did me the high honor to select me as 
one of the few to keep the deck,—a 
distinction for which, I am afraid, I 
was not very grateful. He himself 
kept bustling about, watching chances, 
giving orders, and cracking his jokes, as 
coolly as if he was on a mere pleasure 
excursion; and as if musket balls were 
the most harmless things in the world. 

Our sails and rigging were complete- 
ly cut to pieces by the musketry, but 
not a man was hurt. l presume, from 
the circumstance that we were so much 
below them in the water, that their 
balls passed over our heads. At 7 o’- 
clock, all hope of escape departed from 
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the captain. The captain mounted up 
into the main rigging, and hailing the 
brig, announced our surrender, as it 
was too dark for them to see that we 
had hauled down our colors. They kept 
up the fire a minute or two longer, but 
on being hailed again, they desisted. 
She was then within half pistol shot of 
us. 

She proved to be the British sloop- 
of-war Heron, Wm. McCulloch com- 
mander, armed with 16 thirty-two 
pound carronades, and two long nines, 
beside a twelve pound carronade upon 
her forecastle, and a crew of 100 men. 
We were boarded by an officer, who 
ordered all our men but two, to pro- 
ceed on board the brig. While the last 
boat was conveying the last of us with 
our baggage, to the brig, the boat cap- 
sized. We all, fortunately, escaped 
drowning, but our poor duds went to 
the bottom. When I stood upon the 
Heron’s deck, a prisoner of war, the 
checked shirt and duck trowsers which 
I stood in constituted my whole earthly 
It is a consolation to me, 
that I can never be much poorer than I 
have been. Our necessities were libe- 
rally ministered to by our own crew, 
who had preserved their clothes, and 
also by our captors. Of the kindness 
to myself of a young man, a midship- 
man of the brig, who supplied me from 
his own scanty wardrobe, I hope ever 
to cherish a very grateful remembrance. 

Our treatment on board the brig was 
very good. ‘The officers seemed to do 
all they could to promote our comfort ; 
and instead of being exasperated at our 
desperate attempt at escape, they com- 
mended our little captain for it. He 
contrived very soon to ingratiate himself 
with the British captain and lieutenants, 
so that he was taken into the lieutenants’ 
mess ; and being a plausible, intelligent 
and well-informed man, gifted with an 
abundance of what some call modest 
assurance and others ill-naturedly term 
impudence, could tell a good story, 
and be by no means scrupulous as tn 
the exact truth of it. 1 have no doubt 
that he made, for the time, a very plea- 
sant addition to their mess. 

Our lieutenants, surgeon, and myself, 
were invited to join the young gentle- 
men, as the midshipmen are called on 
board a man-of-war, and we passed our 
time very pleasantly with them; as 
their kindness made us almost for a time 
forget our captive situation. 
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Our people were messed together in 
the hold, and were guarded by a senti- 
nel, and not permitted to be on deck, 
save two atatime. This was a proper 
precaution, as they mustered nearly as 
many as the watch of the brig. We, 
the aristocracy of the schooner, were 
allowed to be on deck any time during 
the day ; and our captive monarch, the 
captain, had free range, at all times, 
day and night. 

It is the custom on board British 
vessels of war, to have religious ser- 
vices performed on Sundays, when the 
weather is fair; and, as small vessels 
have no chaplains attached to them, the 
captain usually officiates. One such 
Sunday occurred while we were on 
board the Heron. The decks were 
scoured as clean and bright as sand and 
holy-stones could make them. The 
men all shaved and shorn, and washed, 
clad in their immaculate white trow- 
sers, clean shirts and black cravats, were 
reposing about the decks in groups, 
for all labor, save such as was absolute- 
ly necessary, was suspended. The 
carpenter and his assistants were busied 
in ranging the benches across the deck— 
the windlass was covered with the 
British flag—the Bible, Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and a printed volume of 
Sermons for the Fleet, were laid on it. 
The officers were all dressed in full 
guits of uniform, appropriate to their 
several ranks, and their good swords 
were girded on. Presently the ship- 
bell gave forth a long, low, solemn 
sound, reminding me of the pleasant 
sound of the church-going bells of my 
own far off, and to me interdicted land, 
when the men repaired to the benches. 
The officers had chairs placed for them 
abaft the windlass. Everything wore a 
religious aspect. The muscles of the 
sailors, usually so mirthful, were com- 
posed to gravity. The officers of our 
schooner were invited to attend, and 
places were assigned them. The cap- 
tain came out of his cabin, and took his 
station at the windlass. After the ap- 
parent meditation of a minute or two, 
he opened the prayer book, and com- 
menced the services in the beautiful and 
affecting language of the English ritual, 
the officers and many of the men re- 
sponding. After the prayers, he read a 
short sermon, adapted to the wants and 
condition of seamen, and then dismissed 
the meeting. 
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It was a pleasant and solemn sight, 
on this bright and beautiful day, under 
the bright sun, and breathing the balmy 
airs of a tropical latitude, to behold 
these rough seamen in their neat dres- 
ses, attending public worship on ship- 
board. And its influence must have 
been ood, for however wayward and 
reckless the deportment of sailors gen- 
erally is, yet I have found that the re- 
ligious sense is not obliterated by their 
wild and wandering lives. They see 
around them on every side, so many 
manifestations of the divine impress, 
that the religious feeling of dependence 
in a superior and omnipotent power, is 
kept alive in their hearts. This feeling 
is, I know, sadly debased by supersti- 
tion ; but with proper culture, it may 
be made to bear a very important influ- 
ence, in elevating and improving their 
religious and moral churacters. 

When we were removed from our 
schooner, two of our men, one of whom 
was the deserter from the Rattlesnake, 
were left on board of her. This reck- 
less fellow conceived the project of re- 
taking the schooner, and he won over 
one or two of the prize-crew to his pur- 
pose. I have no doubt, from the daring 
character of the man, that he would 


‘have succeeded, had he had the pru- 


dence to conceal his intentions. But 
discretion formed no part of his valor; 
so he got drunk and boasted of his plans. 
He was, therefore, removed on board 
the sloop-of-war, with his two English 
associates. They were put in irons, 
but he was allowed to join his com- 
panions of the schooner. It is the cus- 
tom, on board of men-of-war, to have a 
general washing-day once a week, 
when the weather will permit. It was 
washing-day on board the Heron, and 
the prisoners were indulged with the 
privilege of participating in it. Now, our 
desperado had no clothes to wash, for 
he had none but what he stood in, and 
those were of the poorest. At the close 
of the day, when the boatswain piped— 
« Down clothes and hammocks,” our 
man took his empty bag and went coolly 
and deliberately up into the fore- 
shrouds, and filled his bag with the gar- 
ments of some of the English seamen ; 
and this he did so adroitly that he was 
not detected, nor probably ever suspect- 
ed. When we were removed from the 
Heron, he boasted of it, and produced 
his plunder. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARRIVE AT BARBADOES—IMPRISONED, AND SUBSEQUENTLY PARDONED. 


On the twelfth day succeeding our 
capture, the Heron arrived at Barba- 
does, having the schooner in company. 
Here, every thing I saw wore an air of 
novelty. The beautiful bay, with its 
bright and tranquil waters; the long 
line of beach, with its white sands, on 
which the surf was foaming ; the thick 
grove of tal] and stately cocoa-nut trees 
at one extremity of the bay, and the 
commanding military works at the 
other ; the numerous fleet of men-of- 
war and merchant-vessels, quietly re- 
posing at their anchors, or coming in, 
or getting under weigh to depart; the 
numerous boats plying about from craft 
to craft ; the black and shining faces of 
their rowers; their mirthful and laugh- 
ter-loving countenances; their jocund 
and obstreperous noises, and their 
unique negro melodies; the town of 
Bridgetown, lying like a crescent along 
the shores of the bay and stretching in- 
land, with its white painted houses and 
bir jalousies ; far in the interior, the 

ighlands, overtowering all, with the fog 
resting on their summits, while all be- 
low them was bright with the tran- 
scendant dazzling of a tropical sun, and 
green with all a tropical verdure—alto- 
gether comprised a scene on which I 
gazed with wonder and delight, which 
not even the disastrous situation in 
which I was placed, and the gloomy an- 
ticipations of a long imprisonment, could 
repress. 

We remained on board the Heron 
till the next day, when we were taken 
on shore, attended by a guard of ma- 
rines. When the last boat was loaded, 
and about ready to shove off, our scamp 
ot the Rattlesnake, having conceived a 
covetous love for a pair of trowsers be- 
longing to one of the English sailors, 
who was in irons, lingered behind, and 
seemed reluctant to enter. ‘ Come, 
my man,” said the lieutenant, who su- 
perintended the embarkation, ‘ heave 
a-head and go into the boat, unless you 
. wish to enter His Majesty’s service.” 
« Bless your honor,” said the Yankee, 
“ I should be very glad to leave your 
brig, but I don’t like to go without my 
trowsers.” ‘ Your trowsers! where 


are they ?” ‘ Why, sir, one of them 
chaps that’s down below in irons has 
got ’em on; I lent ’em to him on board 
the schooner, and he won’t give ’em to 
me again.” 

“ Well, my man, come along with 
me, and ]’jl see who will have them,” 
said the officer. 

So down between decks they pro- 
ceeded, the lieutenant. in a rage, and 
Rattlesnake with a stolid look of sim- 
plicity. The officer accosted the mu- 
tineer—‘ You rebellious scoundrel, give 
this man his trowsers.” 

“ Sir, I have got no trowsers belong- 
ing to him.” 

Our Yankee rolled up the wnites of 
his eyes, and holding up his hands in 
apparent astonishment, exclaimed— 
“ Only think, now! why, he’s got ’em 
on, sir !” 

« You mutineering rascal !” cried out 
the sub—“ off with those trowsers— 
quick, or I°}l call the boatswain’s mate 
and ship’s corporal.” The poor Eng- 
lish lad found his best chance lay in 
obedience ; that he had better part with 
his trowsers than gain a flogging ;. so he 
slipped them off, and Rattlesnake roll- 
ed them under his arm, and thanking 
the lieutenant, passed into the boat. 

We were landed on the careenage, 
or mole, pronounced here Canash, 
where we found a guard of soldiers m 
waiting for us; they were part of a bat- 
talion stationed here, called the Royal 
York Rangers. We were conducted 
through several populous streets, about 
a mile, to the crimina! jail of the island. 
A large number of negroes, of every age, 
from the grey-headed grandsire down to 
the “ pickaninny” of three years of age, 
of both sexes, and of every variety of 
shade, from the jet-black to the almost 
imperceptible African tinge of the “qua- 
droon,” in every variety of habiliment, 
from the straight-laced dandy coat of 
the pampered domestic slave down to 
the simplest waistcoat-cloth of the 
plantation negro, and the younger sci- 
ons of ebony in no habiliments at all, 
but in as perfect á state of nudity as 
they were when dame Nature ushered 
them into this breathing world, awaited 
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our landing, to testify to us, in their own 
way, their welcome of us to their beau- 
tiful island; nor did their hospitable re- 
ception of us cease, till we were all 
snugly immured within the dominions 
of Mr. Briggs, the worthy keeper of 
the prison. 

Their joy and welcome were testi- 
fied by antic gamhols; by shouts and 
grimaces ; by wild and loud merriment ; 
by hurling at us sticks and stones, and 
by regaling our ears with their wild ne- 
gro songs, yelled forth with all the 
simple melody of these simplest of Na- 
ture’s children. I preserved some spe- 
cimens of these songs, and have just 
been perusing them. They have awak- 
ened in my now more mature years the 
recollection of the ludicrous scene of 
our passage to the prison, and of the 
feelings which I entertained for our 
mode of escort in those my boyish days. 
Perhaps the reader may be amused 
with one or two specimens : 


“ Man a war buckra, man a war buckra, 
He de boy for me ; 

He catch’em Yankee, he catch ’em Yankee, 
De good prize for he.” ; 


“ Ding-dong bell, ding-dong bell, 
De crock ob heben trike eleben, 
We catch ’em Yankee for good; 
De crock ob heben trike eleben, 
Ding-dong bell. 
De Yankee come for land-crab, for yam, 
He lub a Yankee well.” 


On our way to-the prison, we passed 
by a small, low, dirty-looking building, 
with grated doors and windows, from 
between the bars of which shone man 
a black face, with its grinning rows of 
ivory; and the wearers of these black 
and white appurtenances joined in the 
yells and grimaces of their brethren 
without. The noise, however, was not 
sufficient to entirely drown the sounds 
of the lash, or the screams of the 
wretched victims who were sent here 
for punishment. This place was called 
“the cage,” and was used to confine 
the unruly and refractory slaves of the 
town, and of the neighboring planta- 
tions. I understood that they were 
sent here by their masters, and that the 
duration of their confinement, and the 
number of lashes they received, were 
dictated solely by the feelings of re- 
sentment, or the whim or caprice of 
their owners. There were men always 
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in attendance to inflict upon them such 
punishment as their owners directed. 

The callousness of these wretched 
beings to their punishment, and their 
apparent insensibility to their degraded 
and outraged condition, struck me with 
wonder and astonishment, coming as I 
did, from a land where slavery had 
long ceased to exist, and where it never 
had existed but in a mitigated form. 

I was one day going past this cage, 
when a stout negro was undergoing 
the punishment of the lash, inflicted 
by one of the white brutes in charge of 
the place. A group of negroes were 
looking on and making merry at the 
sufferings of their fellow-slave, suffer- 
ings which, perhaps, they had recent- 
ly undergone, or were doomed to un- 
dergo at no very distant period. I 
could not repress my feelings of indig- 
nation, but vented them pretty audibly, 
and in no very gentle terms. ‘ What 

usiness for you, sar?” said one of 
them, ‘spose I had a nigger, and he 
speak me sassy, I dead him directly ;” 
and all the other negroes applauded 
the. speaker. 

We found when we arrived at the 
jail, about 500 French prisoners con- 
fined there, being the crews of two fri- 
gates which had been captured a short 
time previously, by the Venerable, 74. 

The jail, if I remember right, was 
of stone, two stories high, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with a high stone 
wall. The yard was tolerably capa- 
cious, and we had the freedom of it, in 
the day time. I believe that there 
were some prisoners belonging to the 
island, confined there waiting trial, but 
I did not see them. There was one 
black woman—a slave, under sentence 
of death, awaiting execution. Her 
crime was the murder of another slave. 

We were visited the first day by the 
American agent. He was accompa- 
nied by a Jewish clothes dealer of the 
island, and made very particular inqui- 
ries as respected our condition and our 
wants, and promising to send those 
who were in a destitute condition, a 
supply of clothing, which promise he 
soon after executed. ‘This first inter- 
view with our countryman, the repre- 
sentative of our government here, and 
with whom we were destined, for a 
time, to associate the idea of óur pro- 
tector, on whom we were to rely for a 
redress of any grievances we might 
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suffer, and to whom we were to look 
in a measure for protection, produced 
in our minds a favorable sentiment of 
his kindness and care of us, which I 
am sorry to say, a subsequent acquaint- 
ance obliterated. 

The first day or two that we were 
in jail, we occupied its basement story, 
a dark, uncomfortable, and unhealthy 
abode; but I do not think that we 
were put there in a spirit of unkind- 
ness, for during our stay on this island, 
we were uniformly treated with all the 
kindness compatible with our situation ; 
and I never witnessed a harsh or dis- 
respectful tone or bearing from any 
one, having authority over us, except 
under strong provocation ; and then but 
seldom. It requires no small degree 
of kindness of spirit, and self-command, 
for any one in charge of prisoners of 
war, to be able to avoid harshness of 
manner. Under such circumstances of 
restraint, the worst passion of the pri- 
soners were but too often displayed; 
and there is a reckless, daring charac- 
ter, about American prisoners, a chaf- 
ing under restraint, which renders it 
extremely difficult to keep them with- 
in the limits of proper subordination. 
The keeper of this prison told me 
when we had been there but a few 
days, that our forty men gave him 
more trouble than the five hundred 
Frenchmen. Said he, “ A French- 
man settles down at once in a prison, 
into habits of quiet order, industry, 
mild gaiety, and respectful submis- 
sion, so that he causes us very little 
trouble; but your men have such a 
wild, reckless, daring, enterprizing cha- 
racter, that it would puzzle the d—I 
to keep them in good order.” 

We were confined in the cellar, be- 
cause it was the only unoccupied part 
of the prison, except the garret. The 
prison-ship had been cast ashore the 
previous hurricane season, and another 
was being prepared. After a day or 
two, our situation was found to be so 
uncomfortable, that the keeper re- 
moved us to the garret, where we were 
a little better off as regarded light and 
air, but the heat from the sun, which 
had full play iato our room, was almost 
suffocating. As we had the yard, how- 
ever, to pass the day in, we made out 
to exist during the night; but it was a 
state of parched and feverish existence; 
and to this was added the annoyance 
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of various kinds of insects, which put 
sleep almost out of the question. We 
consoled ourselves with the thought, 
that we should soon get used to this 
kind of life, and that then it would not 
be so intolerable, as habit takes off the 
wire-edge of every thing. But it was 
destined by fate, or by John Baker, 
Esq., lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
and agent for prisoners of war, that 
some of us should not stay long enough 
in this jail, to get used to its garrets. 

We were visited every day while 
there, by a great number of negroes, 
with various fruits, vegetables and other 
commodities to sell, carried on their 
heads in trays, and the way in which 
these merry-hearted and unreflecting 
creatures would dance and caper about, 
with their trays on their heads, un- 
supported by their hands. amused me, 
and excited my wonder at their dexter- 
ity. It has been said, and that truly, 
that the negroes’ head is the only beast 
of burden in the West India islands ; 
and the weight they will carry with 
apparent ease is almost incredible, for 
I have seen a negro trot off with a load, 
which it required two to place upon his 
head. 

I was for some time puzzled to 
know, why the demand for cocoanuts 
was so great among our people and the 
Frenchmen ; for, truly, tray after tray 
full were all the time being bought, 
while other, to me, more delicious fruit, 
were in a great degree neglected. But, 
at last, the problem was solved. One 
of our sailors, who had taken a liking 
to me, came one day with a cocoanut 
in his hand, and with much kindness 
of manner, inquired of me, if I should 
not like to suck a monkey. I thought 
the man was quizzing me. ‘ Well, 
well, my lad,” said he, “if you don’t 
know what's good, I do; and there’s 
more for them that likes it,—that’s all, 
my chap ;’? and parting the husks of 
the cocoanut, from over the eye of it, 
he displaced a cork, and putting the 
nut to his mouth, he drank away with 
much seeming fondness. 

On further inquiry, I found that rum 
was prohibited to the prisoners, and 
that the negroes,.to supply their crav- 
ing desires, were in the habit of re- 
moving the milk from the cocoanut, by 
letting it run out at the eye, and sup- 
plying its place with rum. The great 
demand for cocoanuts was no longer a 
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mystery, and the prison phrase of suck- 
ing the monkey was explained to me. 
I have since seen this mode of smug- 
gling rum, practiced on board of men- 
of-war, in the West Indies. Here was 
anew solution to the old problem of 
“« What causes the milk in the cocoa- 
nut.” 

The keeper of the prison was a 
worthy and humane man, and did all 
that was consistent with his duty and 
the poor accommodations of the jail, to 
make our situation comfortable. His 
kind family, likewise, were assiduous 
in their endeavours to serve us. The 
transport agent, who had the general 
superintendence of prisoners of war, 
though a pompous little man, was, in 
the main, kind and humane. We were 
‘visited by many of the inhabitants ot 
the island, and none came without kind 
words or looks, and few without more 
solid tokens of sympathy and commis- 
eration. Kind words, and kind looks 
were, to me, more gratifying than pre- 
sents, because all that was necessary 
to existence was provided by those 
whose duty it was to do it; and in my 
feelings of almost utter desolation, in 
the midst of a crowd, with most of 
whom I had no sympathy of common 
feelings; a kind word, a sympdthising 
look, or a friendly grasp of the hand, 
affected me almost to tears; while, at 
the same time, my unmortified pride 
would have spurned at any thing in the 
shape of alms. 

After remaining in jail a week, five 
others and myself were admitted to our 
parole. We were taken out of prison 
and conducted to the office of the trans- 
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port agent, where we came under the 
necessary obligations to conform to the 
restrictions of our parole. We were 
admitted to this favor, because we had 
held offices of some rank on board our 
schooner, and, we understood, at the 
special request of the governor of the 
island. 

While at the agent’s office, I used 
all the force of the little rhetoric I pos- 
sessed, to induce him to send me 
home. I was down on the shipping 
list of the schooner, as clerk, and when 
we were captured, I destroyed the 
quarter bill, which showed me up as an 
officer of marines, so I represented to 
him that I was a non-combatant. He 
replied, that 1 had a pair of hands and 
two bright eggs, and he had no doubt 
that I had s my best to shoot an 
Englishman. I told him that I was in 
poor health; and he said, that the cli- 
mate of Barbadoes was very salubrious, 
except when the yellow fever was 
there. I told him that I was young 
and small; and he said that time did 
wonders in correcting both these faults. 
Finding him inexorable, I exclaimed in 
a pet, that I thought it hard to detain a 
boy like me. “Boy!” said he, with 
considerable sternness of manner; “ if 
you are too young to run at large, [ 
had better send you back again for Mr. 
Briggs to take care of you; he under- 
stands the management of boys very 
well.” This recalled me to a better 
sense of our relative situations, and 
made me ashamed of my petulance. 
I accordingly apologized to him, and 
accepted my parole. 
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THE KNIGHT IN ARMOR.® 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER. 


BY MRS. E. P. ELLET. 


“ And even the like precurse of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding still the fates, 

And prologues to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated.” 


+ è Durine my temporary resi- 
dence in L , I madefcquaintance, 
among many others, with a young man 
of family somewhat distinguished, whose 
name was D’Arcy. I have seldom 
been so much interested in a stranger, 
almost at first sight, as in him; and yet 
there was little about him to command 
admiration, or any particular regard. 
Without being remarkable for either ta- 
lent or personal advantages, he was not 
deficient in either; but possessed none 
of that happy faculty of adapting him- 
self to those he wished to please in so- 
ciety, which so often supplies the want 
of more valuable qualities. He was un- 
equal in his humors—often capricious, 
and took no pains to conceal any emo- 
tion that chanced to affect him. Some- 
times, in the gayest circles, he would 
suddenly become silent,. and remain 
wrapt as it were in sullen meditation 
for hours together. Nay, I have seen 
him, in the midst of conversation, in 
which he had joined with apparent plea- 
sure, grow pale all at once, start up, 
and rush out of the room. 

That which, in spite of his eccen- 
tricities, irresistibly interested me, even 
so much as to attach me to him, was 
his deep earnestness, with an ingenu- 
ousness that led him too frequently into 
the betrayal of his thoughts to those 
who could not sympathize with him.— 
His imprudence in speaking of his own 
affairs startled me at first; but I soon 
perceived that his utter want of tact 
arose not from stupidity, but from the 
intensity of the earnestness before men- 
tioned. He could not bear the slight- 
est triflmg—not to say jesting—with 
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subjects in which he felt interested.— 
These peculiarities, of course, unfitted 
him for general society. T perceived 
this from the first; and the loneliness 
of his condition, with the confidence he 
seemed to repose in me, beyond others, 
won my sympathy. Ere long, he re- 
garded me almost as his only friend.— 
He spoke to me with openness concern- 
ing his affairs, frequently asked my ad- 
vice, and sought my society continu- 
ally. Only upon one subject did he — 
manifest the slightest reserve ; and that 
was his family. He seldom alluded to 
his relations, and, of course, I never 
asked any questions concerning them. 

* * The troops were on their re- 
turn, and passed through L . We 
had several of the officers to dine. The 
table was set in a garden ; the beauty of 
the day and the warmth of the season 
inviting to a banquet in the open air. 
The evening was delicious, and our fes- 
tivity unbounded. But Fate had de- 
creed that we were not to separate 
with hearts as light as when we met. 
D’Arcy drank more wine than usual ; 
a single glass always produced a per- 
ceptible effect upon him, and his re- 
peated draughts irritated him to abso- 
lute phrenzy. He fell into a violent 
dispute with Col. T , and blows 
were exchanged before any of the com- 
pany could interfere. Notwithstand- 
ing that both parties were half intoxi- 
cated, it waa evident that their quarrel 
was such as would not be forgotten 
with the return of cool reason, as I saw 
by the expression of Col. T ’s face 
when they were separated. 

My fears were but too well founded. 


* Foundea on incidents related in the “ Freimuthigen” for the year 1820. 
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Early next morning Col. T sent a 
challenge to M. D’Arcy, which was 
instantly accepted. I called upon him 
with the hope of adjusting the affair ; 
but he would listen.to no remonstrance. 
There was nothing to be done but 
arrange the preliminaries of the meeting 
—my friend having appointed me for 
his second. 

When I went to D'Arcy to consult 
him about the necessary arrangements, 
I was surprised to find him plunged into 
the deepest dejection. I had never 
seen him so melancholy. It was con- 
trary to his usual character; for in 
moments of danger he had ever shown 
the most salted courage, and kept up 
his spirits even when others were 
drooping. Could it be that he had 
misgivings as to what he was about to 
-do? I now believe it; for I have since 
then Icarned to question the courage of 
the duellist. 

But there was no receding. The 
honor of my friend was pledged; the 
meeting was to take place on the 
morrow morning ; and it was my office 
now to cheer and encourage him. I 
remained with him in company with 
two or three others of his acquaintance 
till late at night. We talked of every 
thing likely to interest and animate him. 
But he became more gloomy and ab- 
stracted. I was beginning to lose all 
patience, and was about leaving him— 
when, hearing the clock ‘strike eleven, 
he suddenly sprang to his feet, pale 
and trembling—and motioned us away. 
ss Leave me, friends,” he said, * leave 
_me, I entreat you, it is the last favor I 
shall ask !” | 

He seemed so much agitated, that 
we did not stay to question his reasons ; 
but departed immediately. 

With many sad misgivings I went at 
the appointed hour next day, to accom- 
pany D’Arcy to the place of meeting. 
What was my astonishment when he 
met me at the door with a cheerful and 
joyous look, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and spoke as jestingly of the com- 
ing duel, as if it were merely a morn- 
ing walk he anticipated. This strange 
hilarity, contrasted with the gloom of 
the preceding night, gave me fears for 
the sanity of my friend. I watched him 
narrowly. I could perceive nothing 
further in his demeanor to confirm my 
half formed suspicion, except the fact 
that he had made no preparation of any 
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kind. for the possible event of the en- 

counter that was to take place. When‘ 
I alluded, as delicately as I could, to 

this improvidence, he laughed, and said 

he would have no ill-boding fancies to 

torment him. Col. T ’s shot was 

none of the best, and he was fortunately, 

rather a thin person. His indifference, 

I must confess, shocked me. 

This mood continued to the last. 
He went with me to the ground; sang 
and jested till Col. T and his party 
arrived ; and took his place as if it had 
been ina quadrille. With the same 
recklessness—I cannot call it composure 
—he awaited the fire of his adversary. 
The ball grazed his hat; D’Arcy him- 
self fired in the air. 

Col. T was enraged beyond ex- 
pression at the coolness of his enemy. 
He insisted on ‘another fire ; to which 
both seconds objected. But D’Arcy 
silenced us, and consented to a second 
trial. ° 

Another,.and another shot was ex- 
changed, without effect ; it was probable 
that Col. T ’s agitation prevented 
his taking aim as he wished. D'Arcy 
fired each time in the air. It was 
altogether unfair to allow the combat 
to proceed; we refused to permit 
another shot; and Col. T was 
forced to give up. He rejected, how- 
ever, D’Arcy’sovertures of reconcilia- 
tion, vowing that he would still have 
his revenge. 

“ You may—but not now,” returned 
my friend, with an expression of counte- 
nance I had never before seen him 
wear; “I knew well, that my time 
was not yet come.” 

* #* « You shall have no reason to 
reproach me,” said D’Arcy, in reply to 
my repeated request for an explanation 
of his singular conduct, “ with any 
want of candor. What you would 
know is the only portion of my life, of 
which 1 have a rejuctance to speak ; 
yet you shall know all.” 

“ From my earliest childhood I re- 
member hearing the traditionary tale, 
of the apparition of one of my ancestors 
—a knight in gray armor. It was said 
to appear always at midnight—on the 
eve of the death of some one of the 
family. So much had I heard of this 
phantom knight, that I was as familiar 
with his figure as if I had seen it; and 
often dreamed of him in boyhood, though 
as I grew older, I learned to look upon 
3 
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the whole story as a nurse’s fable. I 
never heard my father or elder brother 
express actual belief in its existence ; 
though they, like me, had often heard 
of it. Their active life rendered the 
impression less strong than with me ; 
for I was delicate in health, and brought 
up a student. It was my father’s design 
to fit me for the church, in case my 
inclinations should lead me to embrace 
that profession. 

“ I need not dwell on the incidents of 
my early years; all these are familiar 
to you. I hasten to that event, which 
has colored my whole life. I have 
never mentioned it before; perhaps I 
should not now; for you ‘will scarce 
credit so strange a tale. But you will 
believe me, at least, sincere, and won- 
der not that I should be what fate, it 
seems, has willed to make me. 

« My father spent much time in 
B , for his business affairs occupied 
almost his whole attention. My favor- 
ite place of residence was his country- 
seat, the patrimony of his ancestors, 
where I could indulge my love of soli- 
tude and quiet. I was at this period 
about eighteen years of age. My fath- 
er’s health was feeble; and he had 
promised me, as soon as he could ar- 
range some important business in B-—, 
to return and pass the winter with me 
in our old home. I was occupied in 
devising improvements upon the estate, 
which I thought would meet his appro- 
bation. 

“One night,—I remember well, I 
had been anxious all day. on account of 
having not received expected intelli- 
gence of my father. I had been sitting 
up late, drawing plans for some of my 
buildings. The clock struck twelve; 
and smiling to think how completely I 
had beguiled the time, I put aside my 
papers and threw myself into an easy 
chair by the fire. I know not what 
impulse, or accident, moved me, after a 
few moments of thought, to glance to- 
wards the table. Conceive my amaze- 
ment, to see standing in the middle of 
the room the figure of the knight in 
gray armor, with vizor closed, exactly 
as I had so often heard him descri- 
bed !” 

I could not suppress a sigh, at the 


earnestness with which my friend de- 


scribed this spectral visit; but I did not 
interrupt him. 
“ I cannot expect,” he resumed, “ to 
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be believed with the same intensity of 
conviction I myself possess, of the re- 
ality of this apparition. Had your eyes 
witnessed it, as mine have—you could 
not doubt. Yet my first thought, too, 
was, that the appearance was a decep- 
tion—a mere trick—perhaps to test my 
courage. ‘The thought infuriated me ; 
I sprang up, and rushed upon the fig- 
ure, endeavoring to seize and unmask 
it. I grasped but the empty air! Again 
I saw it ; it stood by the door, and beck- 
oned me to follow ! 

« Astonishment, terror, and an im- 
pulse I could not resist, bound me in 
absolute thraldom to the will of the 
phantom—for such I now knew it. [ 
followed it; I know not how; for my 
senses, and consciousness itself, were 
wrapped up, as in a dream, and fixed 
on one all-absorbing object of attention. 
We stood, at length, in the chapel. The 
vault in which reposed the bones of so 
many of my ancestors, was before me. 
Its iron-barred door, the blackness of 
darkness within—and the solemn asso- 
ciations of death and the grave, were 
sufficiently appalling at this silent hour ; 
how much more the presence of sucha 
companion ! I now perceived three lilies 
—the emblems, as I well knew, of our 
race—in reliefagainst the darkness of the 
door of the vault; but whether painted 
against its iron face, or actually bloom- 
ing within, and seen through the spaces 
of the bars, I could not distinguish. I 
saw the figure of the gray knight stride 
slowly, very slowly, toward these; I 
saw him crush the central, and largest, 
lily, in his hand; then he vanished 
through the door of the vault, as if he 
had passed within. I felt, at the same 
moment, a rush of cold air upon me, 
and fell insensible upon the pave- 
ment.” 

_* You shall not go on, D’Arcy !” 
cried I; for I saw that he was agitated 
and dreadfully pale; but he shook his 
head, and proceeded, as soon as he had 


_ recovered composure. 


“I have little more to say. The 
next evening came the intelligence of 
my father’s death. He had expired 
suddenly—the same hour in which I 
had seen the gray knight. On my bro- 
ther devolved the management of his 
affairs, which were in far greater em- 
barrassment than either of us had an- 
ticipated. 

“I am, now, poor, as. you know; 
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but it is not that which has cast the 
shadow. over my life: which has ren- 
dered me so moody, capricious and 
wayward. The remembrance of that 
spectral figure, the certainty that it 
still pursues me—visible ever in dreams 
to my imagination, and again to appear 
before my bodily eyes—haunt me con- 
tinually, and have changed my whole 
character. I know as well as I know 
my own éxistence—that the gray 
knight will again stand before me, to 
announce my brother’s death or mine. 
The anticipation of this sight is a per- 
petual horror to me. I cannot close 
my eyes at night in peace. It is not 
the fear of death, which thus over- 
whelms and unmans me ; for I pledge 
you my word—could I hope to die 
without seeing the phantom—death 
were thrice welcome! Why should 
I cling to life? it can offer me only 
misery and dread! Far, far worse 
than the most frightful ideas of human 
dissolution—is the thought of encoun- 
tering once more, that terrible being 
whose presence fills my soul with hor- 
ror unutterable, inconceivable !” 

Poor D’Arcy was greatly disturbed. 
I would not suffer him to speak another 
word. All was now explained; his 
strange behaviour the night preceding, 
and the morning of the duel; and, 
alas! my dreary apprehensions were 
confirmed. His obstinate belief in so 
wild a fantasy—what did it bode but 
the development of a malady which has 
stricken down so many of the noble 
and gifted of earth ! 

For many weeks after this, D’Arcy 
suffered from a brain fever, that brought 
him to the borders of the grave. [I at- 
tended him till on the recovery, and 
pronounced outof danger. I was then 
obliged to leave L——. He purposed 
doing so likewise, as soon as his 
strength was sufficiently restored. I 
parted from him with deep regret ; and 
have committed these recollections to 
my journal, in the sad conviction that I 
shall see him no more in this world. 


He has evidently not long to live. 
* * * * # # 


B—, March, 18—. 


A few days since I arrived here. 
What strange events surprise one, al- 
most at every turn, in this changeful 
life ! 

I had been in B—— but a few hours, 
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when [ learned, in answer to diligent 
inquiries, that D’Arcy, now the sole 
survivor of his family, was living at his 
country seat, a day’s journey from the 
town. It may be imagined that I did 
not hesitate to take the journey. I 
went on horseback; and arrived in the 
evening at a little hamlet not far from 
the old and stately mansion now owned 
by my friend. Leaving my tired-horse 
at the inn, I walked the remainder of 
the way—anticipating the pleasure my 
unexpected and unannounced visit 
would confer on D’Arcy—whom I 
had not seen for three years. Strange 
ag it may seem, no apprehension con- 
cerning him once entered my head. 
If it had—I am no believer in the doc- 
trine of presentiments. 


I rang the bell at the gate with an 
assured hand. It was answered almost 
instantly by the porter, who appeared 
disappointed at seeing me. I asked for 
his master; he shook his head mourn- 
fully ; I heard at the same time some 
of the other domestics weeping. 


«For heaven’s sake, tell me,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘“ what has happened. Your 
master, -— Edward Comte D’Arcy—” 

« My master is dead,” he replied. 

I stood petrified. 

« We have sent for the physician,” 
he continued, “and expect him every 
moment ; but it is too late. The Comte’s - 
illness was very sudden.” 

“ May I seo, him?” I asked. “I 
am his friend.” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur,” said he.— 
“ Walk in; Clemence will show you 
the room.” 


In a few moments I stood beside the 
couch on which reposed the inanimate 
form of my friend. He had been taken 
ill, the valet informed me, in the morn- 
ing, after his return from hunting ; but 
would have no medical advice, insisting 
that it was merely one of the par- 
oxysms of weakness under which he 
had suffered occasionally for a year 
past. As evening came on, he became 
suddenly worse, and had breathed his 
last but a few moments since. The 
whole household was in confusion. 

Soon after, the physician arrived.— 
During his examination, my eye was 
caught by a folded paper on the table, 
addressed to myself. It was endorsed 
with directions to various places, where 
the writer supposed I might be. 
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opened it eagerly; it contained only 
these words :— . 


“ Farewell, my friend! My ancestor, 
tho gray knight, has summoned me. He 
held the last lily crushed in his hand. My 
name and race will be extinct with me. 
But I murmur not. I follow his behest. 
There is one Almighty Ruler, who orders 
all for the best. Farewell, and be happy! 

“E. D'Arcy.” 


Life was not yet extinct in my un- 
happy friend. The aid of the physi- 
cian restored him to sensation, but not 
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to consciousness. He lingered many 
days, but did not recognise me, or any 
one else, before he died. 

I have preserved this sad memorial 
of him, not only from personal regard, 
but because it illustrates one of the 
phases of a malady, the more terrible te 
our race because so often apparent in 
the midst of perfect bodily health and 
soundness of mind, on all subjects but 
one. Were I a scientific man, I would 
devote years to investigations so fraught 
with interest, yet so enwrapped in mys- 
tery. 


A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 


BY SARAH H. WHITMAN. 


“In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, a spirit 
Passed before my face——” 

* “ So near—yet oh, how far !” 


Gorrue’s Faust—Part Second. 


Night lingers, brooding o’er the world, 
Though veiled in clouds her starry crest, 
Close on her raven bosom furled 
Her sun-lit wings of silver rest. 
E’en the wild Norland fires that mocked 
Their faint gleam in the Eastern sky, 
Now leave me, in close darkness locked, 
To Night’s weird realm of phantasie. 


Borne from pale shadow lands, remote, 
A Morphean music, wildly sweet, 
Seems on the starless gloom to float, 
Like the white-pinioned Paraclete. 
Softly into my dream it flows, 
Then faints into the silence drear, 
` While from the hollow dark outgrows 
The phantom Past, pale-gliding near. 


= So near—yet oh, so strangely far, 

As one who walks in waking trance !— 
So faint, so far, the utmost star 

Grows not more dim beneath our glance. 
Charmed by that still and dreaming eye, 

My heart leaps wildly from its swoon, 
Like ocean when its waters lie 

Tossing beneath the orbed moon. 


The phantom Past! so lonely fair! 
So veiled in shadowy, soft regrets— 
So steeped in sadness, like the air 
That lingers when the day-star sets ! 
Ah, could I fold it to my heart, 
On its cold lips my kisses press ! 
This waste of aching life impart 
To win it back from nothingness ! 
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Close fold it to my throbbing heart— 
On its cold lips my life exhale— 
Or bid it from my dream depart, 
Nor mock with bliss lone Sorrow’s bale. 
Thin as a cloud of summer even, 
All beauty from my gaze it bars, 
Shuts out the si.ver cope of heaven, 
And blooms athwart the dying stars. 


The visioned Past !—so strangely fair, 
lt laps me in pale dreams away 
From life’s warm sunlight, as a star 
That faints from out the golden day. 
Its helpless, death-crowned beauty seems 
A chartered sorrow of the soul— 
It hath no life but in our dreams, 
And, save Love’s bleeding heart, no goal ! 


So near its presence thrills the air, 
As moonlight on the waters cold 
Breaks the dark shadows slumbering there 
Into bright waves of living gold. 
So near, and ah so deadly fair, 
As through the gloom its glory passed— 
So faint—so far! the palest star 
Fades not beneath the eye so fast ! 


Cold, sad and spectral by my side 
It breathes of love’s etherial bloom, 
And bridal memories long affied 
To deathlier silence than the tomb. 
Sweet, cloistra] memories, that the heart 
Shuts close within its chalice cold— 
Faint perfumes that no more dispart 
From the bruised lily’s floral fold. 


“ My soul is weary of her Jife’— 

My heart sinks with a slow despair. 
The solemn, star-lit hours are rife 

With phantasie ; the noontide glare 
And the cool morning, “ fancy-free,” 

Are false with shadows ; for the day 
Brings no blithe sense of verity, 

Nor wins from twilight thoughts away. 
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Oh, bathe me in the Lethean stream, 
And feed me on the Lotus flowers ! 
Shut out this false, bewildering gleam, 
The dream-light of departed hours ! 
Thorough the outer halls of space 
Its ray recedes from age to age— 
But never shall its path retrace, 
This deathless longing to assuage. 
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As the winged comet, wandering far 
In wildest hyperbolic curve,* 
Far, far from its fair focal star, 
Doth the pale Past from Present swerve. 
The Future can no charm confer 
My heart’s deep solitudes to break ; 
No angel’s foot again shal? stir 
The waters of that silent lake. 


Then bathe me in the Lethean stream, 
And feed me on the Lotus flowers ! 

Nor leave one late and lingering dream, 
One memory of departed hours! 
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ETCHINGS WITH A CHISEL.» 


THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 


When you enter the church of 
Santissima Annunziata at Florence, 
your attention is drawn at once to a 
sort of miniature temple on the left 
hand. It is of white marble; but the 
glare and flash of crimson hangings and 
silver lamps, scarce allow your eye the 
quiet necessary to appreciate either form 
or material. A picture hangs there. 
It is the miraculous Annuncietion. 
The artist who was employed to paint 
it had finished all except the head of 
the Virgin Mary, and he fell asleep 
before his easel while the work was in 
that condition. On awaking he beheld 
the picture finished ; andthe short time 
that had elapsed, and his own position 
relatively to the canvass, made it clear 
that a divine hand had completed a 
task, which, to say the truth, a mortal 
could only attempt with despair. 

Less than this has made many pic- 
tures in Italy the object of attentions 
which our puritanical fathers stigma- 
tized as idolatrous. -The miraculous 
“ Annunziata” became the divinity of 
a splendid shrine. The fame of her 
interposition spread far and wide, and 
her tabernacle was filled with the costly 
offerings of the devout, the showy tri- 
butes of the zealous. The Prince gave 
of his abundance, nor was the widow's 
mite refused. To this day the reputa- 


tion of this shrine is untouched by all 
the coldness of science and all the scoffs 
of France and England. 

The Santissima Annunziata is al- 
ways veiled, unless her interposition is 
urgently demanded by a public calamity. 
A draught which threatens the Val 
d’Arno with famine—a continuation 
of rain which swells the irritable rivers 
and rivulets of Tuscany to their brims 
—a rumor of plague at Leghorn—the 
cholera—such and such only are 
deemed the “ digni vindice nodi,” that 
can draw the veil between the face of 
Mary and the highaltar of God’s house. 

During my own residence at Florence, 
I have never known the miraculous 
picture to be uncovered during a drought, 
without a successful and speedy result. 
And in cases of Jong continued rains, 
its intervention has been equally happy. 
I have heard profane persons hint that 
the barometer was consulted on these 
occasions ; else, argue they, why not 
uncover the picture before the mischief 
has gone so far? What an idea, how- 
ever, is suggested by the bare hint! 


`The venerable white-headed priests 


stealing from the instruments of science 
a claim to direct divine interposition ! 
How could they, if they had any belief 
in God, thus take his name in vain? 
If they have made up their minds that 


* We have given the abovo title to the present paper from the pen of our distinguished countryman, 


Greenough, the Sculptor, whose present residence is at Florence. 


We are sure all the readers of the 


Democratic will unite with us in the hope that he will often thus lay aside the chisel for that pen which he 
uses as happily as the former instrument of his noble art.— Ed. D. R. š 
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portions of their creed are true, and 
other portions only useful, where do 
they draw the lines ? 

I stood on the pavement of that 
church, with an old man who had him- 
self been educated as a priest. He 
had a talent for drawing, and became a 
painter. Asan artist he was mediocre, 
—but he was learned in all that relates 
toart. He gradually sank from history 
to portrait, from portrait to miniature, 
from miniature to restoration ; and had 
in his old age, the grim satisfaction of 
mending what in his best days he could 
never make—good pictures. He was, 
when I knew him, one of the con- 
servators of a Royal Gallery. He led 
me before the shrine, and whispered, 
with much veneration, the story I have 
related, of its origin. When I had 
gazed long at the picture, I turned to 
speak to him, but he had left the church. 
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As Ad walked through the vestibule. 
however, I saw him standing near one of 
the pillars that adorn the facade. He 
was evidently waiting for me. Me- 
thinks I see him now, with his face of 
seventy and his dress of twenty-five, 
his bright black wig, his velvet waist- 
coat, and glittering gold chain—his 
snuff-box in his hand, and a latent 
twinkle in his black eyes. ‘* What is 
really remarkable,” said he, “in that 
miraculous picture,” taking me by the 
button, and forcing me to bend till my 
ear and his mouth were exactly on a 
line—* what is really remarkable about 
it is, that the angel who painted that 
Virgin, so completely adopted the style 
of that epoch! Same angular incorrect 
outline! Same opaque shadows! eh? 
eh?” He tooka pinch, and wishing me 
a good appetite, turned up the Via S. 
Sebastiano. l 


DO NOT BE AFRAID OF GRACE AND BEAUTY! 


I seldom fail to see the jugglers and 
the exhibitions of feats of strength and 
agility that are announced in my neigh- 
borhood. It is not as gratifications of 
curiosity merely that they interest me. 
I love to see in them the marvellous ca- 
pacities of this noble frame, which, 
when fully developed, seems adapted 
to cope with difficulties and danger nev- 
er encountered in this life—an eight-day 
clock, that can be made to go for a year. 
To me there is a devotional feeling at- 
tached to such an appreciation of our 
bodies. I worship when I see this 
brittle form borne at full speed upon 
the back of a fiery horse, yet dancing as 
_ on the quiet ground, and smiling in con- 
scious safety. I once sawa Swiss who 
performed many of the feats of the East 
Indian jugglers. His figure was strong 
and symmetrical, but his face dull and 
heavy ; yet, when he set five brass balls 
in motion, and kept them flying 
round his head together, his face 
itself assumed an expression of soul. 
What his eye wanted in light, it seem- 
ed to compensate for by intenseness and 
motion ; and the whole man, to the very 
last phalanges of his toes and fingers, 
lived with an intense life. 

Of all exhibitions of this sort that I 
have witnessed, the dancing of Taglio- 
ni, Elssler, and Cerito, is to me the 


most pleasing. I do not deceive myself 
as to the source of much of this gratifi- 
cation. I know that the senses have 
their full share in this pleasure; but I 
am no more disposed to quarrel with 
myself for this than I am inclined to 
self-reproach for the agreeable influence 
of the sun in winter; or of shade, and 
the sound of spouting water, in the 
dog-days. I have been pained and 
shocked by a portion of the perform- 
ances of these wonderful dancers quite 
as much as I have been delighted by 
the rest. I am no more disposed to 
conceal my disgust at the gymnastics of 
the brothel, than I am to make a secret 
of the charm I find in the poetry of mo- 
tion. Catullus, Tibullus, Moore, By- 
ron, are tame, and pale, and gross, 
withal, in painting female attraction, 
compared to Fanny Elsslėr in the Span- 
ish dances. No doubt those melodies 
of movement have been unfavorably 
modified in their transfer by hirelings to 
the stage ; but enough of their original 
beauty and naïveté remains,to show us 
the full power of womanhood revealing 
itself to man—strongly, for it is the ori- 
igin of all strength—gracefully, for it is 
natural—innocently, because it is just 
what God made it. One may some- 
times smile at the complicated incon- 
sistency of our civilization, which 
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alternates between a mistaken „ con- 
demnation of our nature, and a grovel- 
ling subjection to appetite. One seeks 
in vain to trace the logic by which the 
fond mother connects her precepts of 
reserve, delicacy, and a chastened mind, 
with the costume in which she sends 
her darlings to the slave-market, or in 
modern phrase, brings them out. 

Whatever accumulation of theory, 
and of profession of form and observ- 
ance, may be built across the current of 
man’s nature, the utmost that such a 
dam can do is to create an ever in- 
creasing power up the stream, propor- 
tioned to its tightness and efficiency ; a 
sure sign that the water was meant by 
the Creator to go through or over such 
hindrance. | 

I remember having assisted at an 
Italian vintage, in the Modenese terri- 
tory, when a boy. We were a merry 
troop, and the setting sun found us 
grouped around the purple treasures of 
the vine, that lay heaped triumphantly 
in the villa court-yard. We were hun- 
gry, for we had toiled and laughed long 
and heartily. It was Friday; and, 
excepting myself, all were good Cath- 
olics. What was to be done? Were 
we to content ourselves with soupe mai- 
gre and baccald, or were we to incur 
damnation? My friends soon showed 
me how they understood this matter. 
Capons were already turning slowly 
before the kitchen fire; and when they 
were placed upon the table, the cook, 
amid a roar of laughter, informed us 
that holy water had been brought from 
a neighboring chapel, and that the sav- 
ory birds had been baptized * salt fish.” 
So all fell to, and good humor and good 
digestion showed that conscience had 
for the nonce been fairly lulled. 

When I compare the Spanish girl, 
with flowers in her hair and heaven in 
her eye, exhibiting in her person that 
eloquent, that pleading, threatening, 
scornful, relenting harmony of the Ca- 
chucha, with the stiff English dame, 
red with rouge, blazing with diamonds, 
her head fraught with proprieties, her 
heart full of contempt for what is be- 
low, with cringing spite for what is 
above her, I am tempted to quarrel 
with civilization. I cry out in my bit- 
terness, Alas! alas! what have ye done 
with my people? 
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The Greek culture was not so broad 
as ours; but it was deeper and more 
consistent. They did not pay thou- 
sauds to secure the most eloquent men 
to preach poverty ; nor did they divide 
society into those who were taught to 
turn the left cheek when the right was 
smitten, and those whose trade it is to 
kill in cold blood, without asking ques- 
tions. They took the world as they 
found it; and when they carved their 
Jove, his face wore a majestic smile. 
They did not fliach from fact. Venus 
and the Ebarites were not inseparable, 
yet they were not incompatible. So- 
crates died as pure a martyr as any, 
save One; for he had no promise of 
eternal joy ; and in appreciating per- 
formances, the question of wages is a 
weighty one. 

In gazing at Elssler, as she floated 
on the flood of music, 1 asked myself, 
what statue, what picture, could con- 
vey to the mind such a succession of 
images? That connection of attitudes ; 
that gliding from pose to pose ; that con- 
trast of sentiments; that play of light 
and color, what can render them but 
the living creature? Nothing. Yet 
will I not compare that drunken thrill 
to the sober stir of my blood, the soar- 
ing of my mind, as I look upon the - 
Apollo—all radiant with soul and con- 
scious majesty—that face of immortal 
youth—those matchless limbs, that 
seem incapable of fatigue or pain—that 
generous anger! Does all this charm 
me because it is divine? Surely not; 
but because it is humanity—humanity 
not ashamed of itself; which seems to 
say—Imperfect as I am, show me some- 
thing better ! 

Many suppose that the immorality 
and grossness of the actors, dancers 
and musicians, of modern society, has 
a necessary connection with their em- 
ployment. I cannot think it; because 
those defects interfere with the success 
of their efforts. The ban of the church 
has made them, like the drunken slaves 
of Sparta, a warning and an example. 

The theatre in Catholic countries is 
an opposition to the cathedral. The 
camp-meeting and the conventicle are 
theatres. In Austria, there is a poor 
man’s opera-house in every village— 
with a cross at the top of the spire. 
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& 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 


The enthusiasm with which many 
persons visit spots consecrated by 
history, is a feeling which I can only 
partially comprehend. Antiquarian 
curiosities, as such, and individual relics, 
are tasteless to me. I never cared a 
farthing to know out of which window 
of the Palazzo Vecchio the Archbishop 
was thrown. I have passed the spot 
where Louis XVI. looked his last on 
a ferocious crowd without remember- 
ing him. Frankln’s hat and Wash- 
ington’s coat to me are only old 
- clothes. 

I do not believe that this feeling is 
naturally wanting in me, but I fear I 
exhausted it, when a boy, by often re- 
flecting that the same sun which threw 
my slender shadow on the grass had 
lighted the face of the Saviour, and 
gleamed on the bald and laurelled head 
of Julius Cesar. . 

I never could even muster curiosity 
enough to feel a sensible gratification 
in looking at kings and great men. 
In my youth, circumstances placed me 
where I enjoyed an intercourse with 
one, if not two great men; and having 
seen the inside of that noble phenome- 
non, I have never cared much for the 
outside. I have been in almost all the 
European residences without seeing 
the king; 1 wish I could say, also, with- 
out feeling him. 

Here, in Vienna, I have had a 
revulsion of curiosity. I have felt a 
prurient desire to look at the Prince 
Metternich. Don't laugh at me! I 
have lived many years in Italy. I have 
passed awhole year in Austria. After 
so long a fast I feel as if I could devour 
areal man. See one I must, if possible. 
I communicated my wish to an official 
personage, who kindly promised to 
secure me a peep at the arch-conser- 
vator. I was accordingly taken one 
fine morning to the chancelry, passed 
up the noble staircase, walked my im- 
pertinence through the hall, where 
servants in showy liveries were loung- 


ing, and was requested to wait in the’ 
indulgent 


-anti-chamber, while my 
guide transacted his business with the 
Prince. I found myself alone. I mis- 
take ; two monkeys and a parrot were 
there to beguile the time. Ona side 
table was a basket filled with the ap- 


paratus of Bosco, the celebrated Sar- ` 
dinian juggler. Four unframed pic- 
tures, apparently fresh from the easel, 
leaned against the wall. They repre- 
sented beautiful girls in various degrees 
of alluring deshabille; and bore, not 
only in their draperies, but in their 
attitudes and expression, a ‘“‘ grata pro- 
teritas,” which made it clear that they 
were not painted for a convent. I 
remembered reading that the Prince’s 
mother had once complained to his 
father of the attentions of the future 
minister to her maids. He was then 
about fifteen. “ Junss ihn gehen,” said 
the parent, laughing, ‘lass ihn gehen, er 
wird ein tuchtegin kerl seyn.” I could 
not help smiling at the proof that was 
before me of a conservation of tastes, 
which is rare in men who begin life as 
the Prince did, and whose position and 
fortune give full scope to their propen- 
sities. Reasoning from all that I had 
seen and read, I might have expected 
to find a half-naked female among 
the pictures of the Prince, but I 
would have made an even bet that 
at three score and ten it would 
be a Magdalen. You see I should 
have lost. In this, as in politics, the 
Prince has had the moral courage even 
in this age of reform and of morality— 
hem '—to let well alone. 

I have said there were two monkeys 
in the room. Each was tied to a pole 
on which to gambol; a warm carpet 
was extended to the length of each 
chain, and these carpets were strewn 
with fragments of bread and nuts, slices 
of pineapple and joujoux, to occupy the 
ingenuity and love of mischief of the 
race. The ‘‘system,” appeared to me 
here admirably shown on a small scale, 
and it worked well. The rascals 
munched and sprang, chattered and 
scratched their tails -with the utmost 
glee; and I sat enjoying the sight a half 
hour before I saw them mope, or 
thought I could hear a whining cry or 
syllable about inalienable rights, consti- 
tutions, or any such nonsense. 

One of these animals was the most 
human that I have yet seen. His 
forehead aud cheeks were white and 
smooth, his wrinkled brow, his gray 
whiskers, his ears of exact human 
conformation, his clear dark eyes, and 
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whimsically serious look, startlag me. 
I fancied I saw an imp, and was relieved 
in observing the thumbs upon his feet, 
and the inefficient monkey organization 
of his hands. 

While I stood looking at him and 
trying to extract from him some- 
thing that might “mend or break a 
faith,” as Byron says, the Princess 
passed from fhe garden through the 
next room toward her apartment, and 
looked into the door to see how her 
subjects thrived ; but seeing an ourang 
in their company, she moved away ; per- 
haps she detected the air democratic. 
She’s now a portly lady, with an agree- 
able face and lofty carriage. This was 
more than I had bargained for. I felt 
that I was in luck. 

My friend had told me that I should 
probably find a number of persons 
with the Prince, and that I should 
merely have the honor of making my 
bow, and seeing him talk to others. 
He now came to me in haste, told me 
that the Prince had no one except the 
British Ambassador with him, and that 
I must be presented. I confess that I 
felt very silly. The idea of going toa 
man of 73 or 74, who has an empire on 
his shoulders, without having anything 
to say, or even to ask, is rather imper- 
tinent. I felt that the type badaud 
was incarnate in my person and suffer- 
ed. I had just time to remember that 
jackasses were no novelty to the Prince, 
and trusting to his sagacity to divine 
my object and pity it, I pushed on. 
The Prince is a fine looking old man, 
very erect, his head is covered with 
white hair, which I much admire. I 
like to see the whole man grow old 
gracefully, without falling to pieces. 
He speaks French purely and well, 
not like a Frenchman, but like a Ger- 
man who knows the language, with a 
graceful effort at distinctness. 

It isa rare sight, that of successful 
talent dictating to Europe at an age 
when the poet consigns us to the lean 
and slippered pantaloon ; but I remem- 
bered having heard old Mr. Adams 
thunder in the House, during the 
winter of ’43, and if Metternich awed 
me, the Yankee veteran filled my eyes 
with tears, and stirred all my blood as 
with the sound of a trumpet. 

I was saved a part of my merited pun- 
ishment; the questions of the Prince 
carried the conversation at once to 
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Grafenberg and Priessnitz, and the 
Water-cure. He expressed a great 
interest in the subject, and a great 
admiration for P. ‘I have myself 
known of several very wonderful cures 
performed there,” said he. I felt at 
home on this subject, and during the 
few minutes that I conversed with 
the Prince, this was the only topic 
touched. 

I was presented, also, to Sir R. Gor- 
don; he had but time to say one word 
to me, and in that word he let me 
know that my name and residence 
were known to him. I have so often 
met Englishmen with exactly the 
contrary result, that I felt refreshed. 
Who are you, sir? if not insultingly 
asked, is but too often impolitely looked, 
by the self-constituted patterns of re- 
finement. 

I walked out of that house with a 
feeling that many a_ plenipotentiary 
might envy; the feeling that I had got 
all I came for, and more, and the con- 
fidence that no one would know of my 
visit, unless I told it. At the door I 
saw an Austrian friend passing—he 
smiled. ‘ Have You seen the Prince ?” 
whispered he. ‘ Yes.” ‘Come with 
me;” andtaking me roundthe palace, he 
showed me a range of low buildings, on 
which the Prince has made a garden. 
“ There,” said he, “ what think you is 
kept in those hovels, dripping as you 
see with water. The Archives!! In 
ten years more the devil himself won’t 
be able to read them.” The Prince 
beats Louis XV.; he used to say, 
“ après moi le déluge.” 

This is not merely a soi-disant pater- 
nal government. His own subjects, 
nay, English Tory writers, make very 
pretty phrases to the same effect. 
Whether this must be taken as a con- 
fession that the nation is in the minori- 
ty, I will not venture to say ; but to my 
American eyes, there appears more of 
childishness in the people than of fath- 
erly love, wisdom, and strength, in the 
rulers. He who expects to see the ty- 
ranny of the melo-drama io Austria, 
will find himself deceived. I have nev- 


-er seen a reigning family received every 


where with more cordiality. If they 
appear as such, they are openly greet- 
ed, and receive every mark of respect. 
This is carried, I think, too far; for I 
cannot conceive that the duty of an- 
swering every bow, from the Burg to 
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the end of the Prater and back again, 
can be other than extremely tiresome. 
But if they walk the street incognito, 
they are neither insulted by impertinent 
curiosity, nor annoyed and embarrassed 
by ill-timed demonstrations of loyalty. 
There the Austrians show more tact, 
and better taste and feeling, than the 
- free and enlightened subjects of Queen 
Victoria. 

One is constantly asking one’s self 
what can be the motive for so many 
troops of all sorts, amid a population so 
devoted, around a throne so cherished. 
You are constantly conscious of the pre- 
sence of brute force. The bright mus- 
ket gleams every where in your eyes. 
The cannon stands in the palace-yard, 
and Jooks, as Lord Aberdeen tells us 
Yankees, “fully prepared”—* never 
better prepared.” The livery of slaugh- 
ter, in all its picturesque varieties, is 
omnipresent. Such a combination of 
love and gunpowder, of affection and 
bayonets, I have not yet seen. 

There is something very rich in the 
spectacle of the genteel and sleek im- 
personation of a system which one 
has long since judged by its fruits, and 
not by its foliage. Perhaps the richest 
treat of this sort, is a little personal in- 
tercourse with a future monarch, well- 
bred, well-read, and of perfect bon ton. 
What can be cleaner than a very young 
pig ? what more playful and debounaire 
than a sucking tiger? There is a sort 
of positive pleasure in passing through 
your hands those promising paws, in 
slipping your thumb between those pla- 
cid lips, and getting it out again so easi- 

t 


I had already seen the paternal gov- 
ernment, on a small scale, in Tuscany, 
and admired it exceedingly. I might 
have thought it all that certain foreign- 
ers claim it to be, but for an awkward 
accident or two. When the ordinances 
of July were hatched, the Grand Duke 
went sway; and when the Cholera 
came to pay a visit in the * felicissimi 
stati,” the populace suspected poison, 
ordered by the government. This last, 
to my mind, was conclusive. This 
cherished family, who have been taught 
from infancy to look upon their sover- 
eign asthe incarnation of paternal justice 
and love combined, feeling themselves 
attacked by a mysterious destructive 
agent, turned eyes of suspicion— 
on whom? Upon the heretics, of 
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whom there were several thousands in 
their town? Upon the Turks, those 
old enemies of all that is christian 
and civilized? No—upon their beloved 
father, whose entrance at the theatre is 
greeted by a roar of all the office-hold- 
ers in the Grand Duchy, and who is 
seen to take the holy sacrament in public 
twice or thrice a year. Talk not of ig- 
norance—ignorance produced no such 
fruit among our American people. Say 


‘rather that in that moment, when fear 


counterbalanced fear, the people proved 
that with all their ignorance, they knew 
where to look for the origin of mischief 
as well as good, and that they had the 
habit of so doing. If man stands be- 
tween man and his God, and usurps the 
power of conferring certain blessings, 
what more natu.al than that his pro- 
tegé, finding a curse in his house, 
should attribute it to that very man ? 

I have heard of a young nobleman, 
an Austrian subject, who, grown up the 
great man of a province, found himself, 
at the age of twenty-five, more than 
half a Protestant and quite a liberal. 
This was a sort of lusus-nature surely. 
He wrote a little, talked a good deal, 
and was heard of. Being at Vienna on 
a visit, he received an intimation that a 
certain great personage wished to com- 
municate with him; one of those po- 
lite and gentle invitations which make 
your continental Mirabeau perspire at 
the same time that he feels any thing 
but warm. The young man made a 
virtue of necessity, and he obeyed the 
summons. After an hour’s chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy in an- 
ante-room, he was called into the pre- 
sence, and found himself alone with a 
very polite white-headed old gentle- 
man, who sat writing at a most official 
and imperial table. A bland smile pass- 
ed over the experienced features as 
they confronted the would-be liberal. 
He motioned to the young man to be 
seated ; and, after looking him long and 
calmly in the face, he began: “ There 
are things, my young friend, which, 
though done in the dark, are known.” 
A pause. “I have reason to fear, that 
notwithstanding the excelleat education 
you have received, and in spite of the 
apparent health which you enjoy, that 
you are misled and unwell.” A pause, 
after which the young man blundered 
out his sense of gratitude for the inter- 
est shown in his welfare, and announced 
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his intention of retiring to his estates 
and minding his own business. “ Do 
not so, my young friend; remain here 
foraseason. Observe our government, 
and study our institutions ; you will not 
fiad them perhaps perfect, but—but 
very firmly established. This city 
offers many advantages to a man of 
your birth and fortune ; to a man of 
your age it will prove an agreeable 
school. Nor will your activity and 
energy lack for objects—charmi::g ob- 
jects, my young friend—guite within 
your reach, believe. I have some 
experience—believe me you will neither 
lack emotions, nor will your cares be 
thrown away—cares more in harmony 
with your age and attainments than 
those to which you have aspired— 
cares leading to tender triumphs in- 
stead of defeat, disgrace and disaster. 
Adieu, my young friend; when next 
we meet, I feel a hope that we shall 
be able to converse on a subject more 
agreeable—to us both.” He was not 
mistaken. That young man is now a 
zealous Catholic, and a Chamberlain. 
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I had the anecdote from a source which 
I regard as unquestionable. 

In order to have a really paternal 
government, one must be sure of a 
sovereign as superior to his people in 
wisdom and experience, as a father is 
superior to his children ; and he must 
unite with that wisdom a love which no 
man ever felt for a body of men whom 
he is taught to regard as his inferiors. 
Macaulay has stated this truth so beau- 
tifully that I regret that I don’t recollect 
his words. 

I should be very unhappy if I were 
born the subject of a gavernment which, 
persevering in disproportionate expen- 
diture, and contracting a debt of ven- 
geance with oppressed provinces, took 
my money to keep up its credit, and my 
offspring to support its military denomi- 
nation. If I was called on by my in- 
telligence to see all this; and by my 
duty as a subject to see it in silence, I 
fear that I should not be equal to the 
two conditions, thus combined against 
my equanimity. The Turks are not 
the greatest fatalists now. 


BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 


Forming my notions of France 
mainly from information gotten through 
English books, I ‘approached that 
kingdom with a sort of holy horror. I 
was to see a country, which, after cen- 
turies of regular government and steady 
advances in science, had on a sudden 
become wild, savage and ungovernable 
—a country which, to use a metaphor 
truly English at that time, had “ got 
drunk with blood, to vomit crime.” 
When I recounted in imagination the 
horrors of the Revolution, the bloody 
tyranny of Bonaparte, the treasures 
squandered in imperial display, sunk 
in the plains of Russia, or paid to restor- 
ing nobility, I asked myself what must 
be the misery, the dejection, the cor- 
ruption of a people who had so recently 
received such tuition at such a price. 
What was my amazement to find 
France filled with an active, industrious, 
intelligent population, as rich as if noth- 
ing had happened, and so far from sick of 
fighting, that it required much manage- 
ment to prevent their beginning again ? 


When I looked a little into the 
organization of the country, I found 
not the less to my surprise, that the 
general well-being of the population, the . 
true source of its increase and vigor, 
was to be attributed to the subdivision 
of the property in land, that land of 
which the church of Christ before held 
so much, not to improve, but to paralyze 
it. I found that the interests of the 
masses had often a hearing in the coun- 
cils of the government, and that the 
same French farmers, formerly so apt 
in exchanging the flail for the sabre, to 
defend the honor, or give lust to the 
name of the Grand Monarque, were 
now quite as ready to do it for their 
own independence, and for the security 
of their homestead and their glebe. 
With all the disposition in the world 
to find the heroes of ninety-eight, 
madmen and scoundrels, I could not 
forget those words, ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Not long after this lesson in history, 
Į walked the streets of Florence, those 
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streets during ages of factious demo- 
cracy so often running red with the 
best blood of the republic. I stood 
before those gigantic structures born 
of the wealth of Europe and of the 
Florentine genius and will, and I asked 
myself how is it that three centuries 
of “ regular government” have ended in 
a dwindled population, political nullity 
and social corruption. The churches 
were filled on holidays—yet was there 
not much of what we call religion. 
Hospitals of all kinds seemed to forbid 
the poorest man to suffer unaided— 
labor in request, yet provisions cheap, 
and yet much misery, much sullen 
dying alone in dark corners, much 
distrust of man, much disbelief in God 
himself. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” thought I. Without 
venturing to say that the republic 
was good, I will be bold to affirm that 
it was better than any thing that 
Florence has since seen, for though it 
may be horrid to kill people, it is still 
worse to prevent them being born. 
When the Spaniards landed on the 
Mexican shores, they found a flourishing 
empire. Millions of men were living 
there in a sort of civilized state. The 
population was dense, and 30,000 vic- 
tims were sacrificed annually to the 
only God those people knew, expedi- 
ency. The Spaniards, filled with holy 
horror at the sight of so much blood 
and guilt and gold, slaughtered these 
demi-savages by hundreds of thousands 
—took their gold, destroyed their bloody 
altars, and converted them to the doc- 
trines of love and mercy. These doc- 
trines, the whig and the gibbet, have 
left the actual cumberers of the ground 
in Mexico as the sole vestige of a noble 
and warlike race, as skilled in tillage 
as they were cunning in manufacture, 
and bearing in their social state all the 
one of a high civilization, 
tever we may think of the 
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barbarity of the Mexicans, if we will 
scrutinize modern nations, we shall 
find that there ia not one of them who 
has not altars, whether ef Plutus or 
Christ, on which the victims are—not, 
it is true, suddenly sacrificed—but on 
which their hearts are slowly crushed. 
We do not pretend to get rid of blood 
and pain as the impost paid for govern- 
ment; we only mask the motive for 
enacting it, and hide the engines by 
which it is wrung from suffering men. 
The amount of eloquence as well as 
logic which have been employed in 
blackening the memory of the men 
who, sick of quackery, called surgery 
to the aid of France, is overwhelming. 
How much partial reasoning, how 
much one-sided truth, how much 
honest nonsense, how much fear under 
the masks of piety and faith. When 
Louis the XV. sat at table between a 
Ww. and a bishop, these people” 
see only a proof that courts are not 
patriarchal and pure. When the noble 
family of Fontanges bring up their 
daughter, malice prepense, with the 
ambition of her becoming one day the 
mistress of Louis XIV., it is but one 
instance of degrading vice. The groan- 
ing millions, the light crushed beneath 
the foot of soldiers, or shut up by lettres- 
de-cachet, all this woe and wrong is or- 
ganized and regular, and makes no stain 
on the page. ‘The progress of nations 
in liberty is like rail-road travelling ; 
here and there you will see a train off 
the track, and a great amount of suf- 
fering and of sacrifice, but calculation 
has shown, that ‘ in the aggregate’ man 
suffers less than in the old system. 
Nobody used to count the heads broker 
on the highway, and the groans by the 
road side. A coach capsized was a 
laughing matter to many, even the 
passengers. We play for higher stakes 
in free countries. 

Florence. H. G. 
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EVERETT'S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Everett is one of that class of 
men, the growth of thirty continuous 

ears of comparative peace, now en- 
joyed by Christendom, who, to emi- 
nent natural endowments and high lite- 
rary cultivation, add the qualities and 
the distinction of a practical statesman. 
For, if the great nations of Europe and 
America huve, some of them, been 
more or less engaged, during the pres- 
ent generation, in conflict with the bar- 
barian or semi-civilized races around 
them,—and if others have seen their 
own soil stained by civil blood-shed,— 
yet they have been withheld from mu- 
tual hostilities, until the empire of the 
Voice and the Pen has almost super- 
seded that of the Sword; and Mind 
has found a nobler and more congenial 
field of ambition in the arts and accom- 
plishments of Peace, rather than of 
War. Thus it is, that, to names like 
those of Lord John Russell and Mac- 
aulay in England, or Guizot and 
Thiers in France, we may, on our 
part, point to those of Bancroft, of Irv- 
ing, and of the two Everetts, as alike 
conspicuous in literature and in public 
life. 

Known already by his grave and 
elaborate works on Europe and Amer- 
ica, Mr. Everett will acquire additional 
reputation by this collection of Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays. Familiar 
with the languages and the literature of 
modern as of ancient Europe, thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles of a 
pure and correct taste, possessed of a 
discriminative and exact judgment, and 
with a style at once vigorous, clear, 
expressive, and faultlessly elegant, Mr. 
Everett has, in this volume, laid before 
us a series of most instructive and 
agreeable literary disquisitions, on Sé- 
vigné, Le Sage, St. Pierre, Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire, Canova, Schiller, 
Mackintosh, and Cicero, among other 
subjects; and, in a small collection of 
fugitive pieces subjoined to the Essays, 
has shown that he is a successful wor- 
shipper of the poetic Muse. 


We have alluded to the fact, com- 
mon in the time of the Greek and Ro- 
man Republics, and still more in those 
of modern Italy, that, in our day, men — 
of literary accomplishments and fame 
take their due share in affairs of gov- 
ernment. We quote, from the essay 
on Madame de Sévigné, a passage, in 
which Mr. Everett exhibits in a forcible 
light the durability of reputation, which 
a high order of literary merit confers 
on its possessor. 


“ We cannot but notice in conclusion, 
if we may venture to tack a trite moral to 
a tedious tale—the strong impression that 
remains upon the mind after a glance at 
the period of Louis XIV., of the prodigious 
superiority of literary talent over every 
other exercise of intellect, as a means of 
conferring permanent distinction on its 
possessors and all with whom they are 
connected. The age of Louis XIV. is 
universally considered as one of the bright- 
est periods in the history of civilization. 
What gave it this splendid pre-eminence ? 
Louis XIV. himself, although, us Madame 
de Sévigné justly remarks, he possessed 
great qualities and eclipsed the glory of 
most of his predecessors, now comes in 
for a very moderate share of the attention 
we bestow on the time in which he lived. 
His generals, Conde, Turenne, Luxemburg, 
and the rest,—unquestionably men of dis- 
tinguished talent,—were yet in no way 
superior to the thunderbolts of war that 
have wasted mankind from age to age and 
are now forgotten. His ministers, Foquet, 
Colbert, Louvois, have left no marked 
traces in history. The celebrated beauties 
that charmed all eyes at the Court festivals 
have long since mouldered into dust. Yet 
we still cling with the deepest interest to 
the memory of the age of Louis XIV., 
because it was the age of Pascal and 
Corneille, of Racine, Moliere, and La 
Fontaine, of Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucault 
and Madame de Sévigné. The time will 
probably come, in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, when the military and civic glories 
of this period will be still more lightly, 
because more correctly estimated, than 
they are now :—when the King, who could 
make war upon Holland, because he was 
otfended by the device of a burgomaster’s 
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seal, and the general who burnt the Pala- 
tinate in cold blood, will be looked upon,— 
with all their refinement and merit of a 
certain kind,—as belonging essentially to 
the same class of semi-barbarians with the 
Tamerlanes and Attilas, the Rolands and 
the Red Jackets :—when the Fouquets and 
Colberts will be considered as possessing 
a moral value very little higher than that 
of the squirrels and snakes, which they not 
inappropriately assumed as their emblems. 
But the maxims of La Rochefoucault will 
never lose their point nor the poetry of 
Racine itscharm. The graceful eloquence 
of Fenelon will flow for ever through the 
pages of Telemachus, and the latest poste- 
rity will listen with as much, or even 
greater pleasure than their contemporaries 
to the discourses of Bossuet and Massillon. 
The masterly productions of these great 
men, and their illustrious contemporaries, 
will perpetuate to the ‘ last syllable of re- 
corded time’ the celebrity which they ori- 
ginally conferred upon the period when 
they lived, and crown with a light of pe- 
rennial and unfading glory the age of 
Louis XIV. > 


In the essay entitled, ‘ Who Wrote 
Gil Blas?’ Mr. Everett discusses one 
of the most curious questions in lite- 
rary history; and one, which, as the 
controversy proceeds, becomes a ques- 
tion of national rivalry between France 
and Spain,—namely, whether Le Sage 
was the author ot Gil Blas, or the 
translator only of the manuscript work 
of some unknown Spanish author, 
which by whatever means had come 
into possession of Le Sage. What 
renders the inquiry one of peculiar in- 
terest, is the consideration, that the dis- 
cussion turns almost wholly on points 
of internal evidence. Gil Blas is a 
work so emphatically Spanish,—it en- 
ters so completely into the personal 
history, the manners, the habits of 
thought, and the distinctive nationality, 
of the Spaniards,—it is in such perfect 
keeping,—as to suggest the impossibility 
of its having been written in the first 
instance by any but a Spaniard; or, 
if by a foreigner, one rendered thor- 
oughly Spanish by jong residence and 
intellectual naturalization, as it were, 
in Spain. On the other hand, as Le 
Sage does not appear ever to have vis- 
ited Spain even, if he did write Gil 
Blas himself, this, its perfect keeping, 
which constitutes its great excellence, 
furnishes the strongest possible proof 
of the extraordinary merits of Le Sage. 
Whilst analyzing the arguments on 
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both sides of the question, adduced by 
others, Mr. Everett is able to throw 
much light from his own personal 
knowledge and observation in Spain; 
and we agree with him, that the inter- 
nal evidence, derived from the general 
exactness of the minute details, in Gil 
Blas, and still more from the nature of 
some of its errors in such minute mat- 
ters of fact, is all but conclusive in favor 
of its Spanish origin. And the charac- 
ter of the Bachelor of Salamanca, af- 
terwards published, and which Le Sage 
professes he derived from an unpub- 
lished Spanish manuscript, betrays the 
source from which he drew the mate- 
rials of Gil Blas. 

The reader of Paul and Virginia 
would little suspect that St. Pierre had 
passed the best of his years in a great 
variety of strange adventures and vis- 
ionary projects; and that it was only 
later in life that he produced the Stu- 
dies of Nature, and that beautiful little 
picture of tropical scenery, of love, and 
of devotion, which is now a classic in 
every language of Europe. And the 
story of the production of Paul and 
Virginia, is a striking example of the 
frequent erroneousness of first judg- 
ment in matters of literature. For it 
seeins that, on reading his manuscript 
toacircle of friends, such as Buffon, 
Thomas, and others of the most dis- 
tinguished and enlightened persons, he 
had the chagrin to hear and see it as 
signally damned as qver was a bad com- 
edy on the stage; and it was not until 
afterwards, when he read it to Vernet, 
that he was. encouraged, by the paint- 
er’s truer appreciation of beauty and 
feeling, to believe, that he had produced 
a work that was destined to receive 
universal admiration. 

Mr. Everett’s remarks on Sévigné, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Voltaire, Le 
Sage, and the French dramatists, are 
characterized, not only by great good ~ 
sense and acuteness, but also by a vein 
of quiet humor and pleasant anecdote, 
which delightfully relieve the gravity 
of critical disquisition. Some of the 
witticisms which occur, from time to 
time, are exquisite. Thus, Ninon de 
Enclos described the young Marquis 
de Sévigné, as a lump of fricusseed 
snow. The Abbé de Polignac arrived 
at Paris on some occasion, when he 
was expected to bring certain papal 
bulls from Rome, but which proved to 
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be merely preliminary articles, ‘Ces 
ne sont pas des bulles qu’il apporte,’ 
said Madame de Cornuel, ‘mais des 
préambules.’ And the following pas- 
sage, on the fulse and foppish gallantry 
of the old French drama, is especially 
just and amusing : 


“The great fault with the heroes of 
Corneille, and in some degree, though not 
so much, with those of Racine and Voltaire, 
is that they always express their passion 
and make love to their mistresses in con- 
ventional phrases and metaphors which 
were always extravagant and have long 
been ridiculous. They talk of the beaux 
yeux, the divins appas of their beloved. 
They represent themselves as loaded with 
chains and pierced through with arrows. 
Julius Cesar tells Cleopatra, that it was 
the influence of her fine eyes that enabled 
him to gain the battle of Pharsalia and the 
empire of the world. 


Vos beaux yeux enfin m’ayant fait soupirer, 
Pour faire que votre ame avec gloire y réponde 
M’ont rendu le prémier et de Rome, et du monde. 


The honest Professor with all his admira- 
tion for Corneille is somewhat scandalized 
at this tirade. In good earnest, says he, 
did Cesar think and talkin this way? 
Is it not rather the style of Don Quixote 
addressing his dulcinea? At other times 
however he makes a lame apology for this 
jargon, by putting it to the account of the 
fashion of the times. Corneille, says he, 
gave his heroes that noble gallantry which 
was in vogue at the time of the Fronde. 
Love was then mingled with all the political 
intrigues, and produced important events. 
The princes and nobles of the court had 
each his mistress. The Duke de Beaufort 
was the lover of Madame de Montbazon ; 
La Rochefoucault wasat the feet of Madame 
de Longueville; Mademoiselle de Chev- 
reuse ruled the Coadjutor (de Retz ;) the 
Duke de Bellegarde, when he went to the 
army, begged the favour of the Queen to 
touch the filt of hissword; M. de Chatillon 
wore on his arm in battle one of Made- 
moiselle de Guerchi’s garters. Conversa- 
tion was filled with the most extravagant 
language of gallantry. It was the spirit of 
the age. The women then gave the tone 


‘at the theatre and in the world; and the 


language that we now think flat and silly, 
charmed all the précieuses of the time. 
Sovereigns are never disgusted with the 
grossest flattery; and these ladies, who 
were fully persuaded, because they were 
constantly assured of it, that they exercised 
a sovereign, not to say divine power over 
their adorers, could see nothing ridiculous 
in all the jargon of sighs, languishments, 
flames, and torments, which we now laugh 
at, even atthe opera. They thought it 
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perce natural that their eyes should 


e stars, suns, and gods; that their com- 
pletion should put tu shame the rose and 
ily, and that a single glance should decide 
the fate of their slaves, &c. 

Au reste, the phrase beauz yeux is 60 
much used in France, that a certain Polish 
Countess, who had learned what little 
French she knew by rote, and was confined 
at home soon after her arrival at Paris by 
an attack of ophthalmia, replied with a 

erfect readiness to an inquiry after her 

ealth, J'ai mal à mes beaux yeuz, sup- 
posing in the simplicity of her heart that 
fine eyes was the appropriate name of the 
feature in question. The narrator adds in 
the gallant French style, that as she was 
young and handsome, the mistake was of 
no great consequence. 

The couplet in which the Duke de 
La Rochefoucault, (so celebrated for his 

‘maxims and his misanthropy, which does 
not seem, like that of Hamlet, to have 
included the fair sex) commemorates his 
passion for the fine eyes of Madame de 
Longueville, has been often cited ; 


Pour mériter son cœur, pour plaire a ses beaux 
yeux, 

J'ai fait la guerre aux rois—jo l’aurois faite aux 
dieux. 


Of this lighter style of composition, 
however, the happiest example in the 
book is the essay entitled, “ T'he Art of 
being Happy,” in which, while exposing, 
with keen but good-tempered raillery, 
the absurdities of a foolish book by M. 
Droz on this subject, Mr. Everett, in 
opposition to the arguments of the 
former in favor of idleness and contempt 
of public opinion, maintains that a vigi- 
lant pursuit of an honest occupation, 
and a decent regard for the judgment 
of those around us, are among the 
most effective means that we can 
employ, for the attainment of happi- 
ness. 

The essays on * Sir James Mackin- 
tosh,” and “ Cicero on Government,” 
and the “ Dialogue on Government,” 
are full of instructive and interesting 
ideas on controverted points of ethical 
and political philosophy, to which we 
have but space for this general refer- 
ence. The longest of the essays, enti- 
tled ‘*Chinese Manners,” founded on 
a Chinese novel written by Abel Re- 
musat, was written, when Mr. Everett 
could little have anticipated that he 
would himself one day have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Chioa with all the 
facilities of observation possessed by 
the representative of his own in 8 
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foreign country, and will be read with 
more curiosity because of the attention 
which late events have drawn to the 
character and condition of the Chinese 
Empire. We extract a single passage 
on the political system of China. 


As respects the political institutions of 
the empire, it appears from the above ex- 
tract, and from the more ample information 
to the same effect contained in the works 
of the missionaries, that, although entirely 
different from any of those that are estab- 
lished in the Western world, they will 
perhaps bear a comparison with the best 
of them. The great problem in politics 
is to reconcile the liberty of the people 
with a tranquil, wise, and vigorous ad- 
ministration of their common concerns; 
and experience seems to show, that it can 
only be solved by providing for a large, 
regular, and frequent intervention of the 
body of the community in the conduct of 
the government. The existence of such 
an intervention forms the substance of 
what we consider the great modern im- 
provements in political science, as exem- 
plified in the representative constitutions 
of Europe, and especially of these United 
States. This intervention is effected in 
our system, by securing to a certain number 
of the citizens the right of designating the 
public functionaries. The same interven- 
tion appears to exist in China to an extent 
at least as great with us, and far greater 
than in any other Christian community ; 
but to be managed on the different princi- 
ple of securing to every citizen the right 
of exhibiting his qualifications for filling 
pavlic offices before a competent tribunal, 
and the possession of any office for which 
he can prove himself to be qualified. It 
is evident that both these methods provide 
for bringing in activity the whole talent, 
knowledge, and virtue of the community, 
and prevent the stagnation and exhaustion 
that regularly take place, when the power 
is monopolized by one or more privileged 
families.’ 

To decide which of the two systems is, 
on the whole, preferable in its operation, 
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and which is least liable to abuse, is of 
course beyond the scope of the present 
cursory notice. Each has, doubtless, its 
peculiar advantages and defects. While 
we are naturally inclined, by our national 
prejudices, to assign to our own form of 
government, the superiority over every 
other, we may perhaps be permitted, as 
humble labourers in the field of letters, 
to look with some degree of complacency 
upon a constitution, which makes literary 
distinction the only title to advancement, 
and thus realizes the latter part of the 
famous alternative proposed by Plato, as 
the sine qua non of a wise administration 
of government, that kings should become 

hilosophers or philosophers be made 

ings. Had this system been proposed in 
any abstract treatise on civil polity, we 
incline to think, that it would have been 
generally viewed as the most beautiful 
theory that had ever been invented, but 
as a wholly impracticable and visionary 
one. A longer experience, than any other 
form of government has ever been sub- 
jected to, has satisfactorily proved that it 
works well. While we are among those 
who profess to entertain the most sanguine 
expectations as to the prospects of our own 
country, we should be glad to pate ala 
certain, that our institations would stand 
the test of two thousand years’ trial, as 
well as those of China have done already. 


In conclusion, we have to express 
the high gratification we have received 
from the reperusal of these essays, in 
collecting which from the periodical 
works in which they originally appear- 
ed, and thus rendering them more ac- 
cessible to the general reader, the 
publishers have done a service to the 
literary community, as in the corres- 
pondent cases of Mr. Macaulay’s and 
Mr. Prescott’s “ Miscellanies ;” and 
we trust the same good office will be 
performed ere long in behalf of similar 
writings of Mr. Edward Everett and 
other contributors to the periodical 
literature of the United States. 
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THE GAME OF NORTH AMERICA: 


ITS NOMENCLATURE, HABITS, HAUNTS, AND SEASONS; WITH HINTS ON THE 
SCIENCE OF WOODCRAFT. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


No. III. 


THE QUAIL. 


Tetrao Coturniz. Lin. Coturnia 
Virginianus. Latuam. Ortyx Vir- 
ginianus, Sır WILLIAM JARDINE. T'he 
quail, of the eastern and middle, the 
partridge of the southern states. This 
beautiful little bird affords one of the 
most remarkable examples of those er- 
rors and confusions, in the nomencla- 
ture of game, to which I alluded in the 
first paper of this series, as being so 
general in this country. It would | ap- 
pear, indeed, at first sight, and I suspect 
not quite untruly, that we have derived 
the names of all our game, and many 
of our common song-birds, from the 
rude and unpolished men who, tor the 
most part, first settled the woodlands 
of the United States, and who, from a 
desire to cultivate some pleasant memo- 
ries of home in their new country, gave 
to such varieties as they found here, 
having the slightest affinity to the unfor- 
gotten animals of Europe, names often 
incongruous and unfitting. This bird 
is one of the instances in question ; and 
consequently, we find that it has, in 
fact, no name atall in the United States 
—its appellation being made to depend 
altogether on that of another bird in no 
wise connected with it—the ruffed 
grouse, namely, tetrao umbellus ; which 
it has pleased the original nomenciators 
to call variously partridge and pheasant, 
to neither of which specics does it bear 
much more resemblance than does an 
owl to a woodcock, or a game-fowl to 
a turkey. 

Where the ruffed grouse is called a 
partridge, the bird of w hich we are now 
speaking is called a quail—only, I be- 
lieve, because it is smaller than the 


other, and because, in England, the 
quail is the next gallinaceous fowl in 
size after the partridge. Where the 
ruffed grouse is called the pheasant, 
our bird becomes the partridge, from 
precisely the same analogy in size, and 
in that only, to European game. 

With regard to the rutied grouse, 
there can be no question for a moment 
by what name he should be called; 
for he is a distinct variety of a well- 
known genus—several varieties being 
found in the United States, and yet 
others in the British possessions and 
the Oregon territory. He is neither 
partridge nor pheasant, but a distinct 
feather-legged grouse, and properly 
called ruffed or tippet grouse, from the 
beautiful long neck feathers, which, 
though pendulous in the unexcited state 
of the bird, are set up in the form of a 
magnificent ruff, while the tail is fann- 
ed like that of the peacock or turkey, 
by the amorous male during the breed- 
ing season. It is, therefore, equally un- 
sportsman-like and unscientifie to cail 
the bird pheasant or partridge; and it 
is moreover as needless as it is a stupid 
barbarism, since the bird has an excel- 
lent good name of its own, by which it 
should invariably be styled. whether in 
Writing or in conversation, by every one 
claiming to share the spirit of the gen- 
tle sportsman. 

As concerns our little friend, whom 
I jedge it best to designate as quail— 
for reasons which I will briefly give 
hereafter —this is not altogether the 
case ; for, singular as it may appear, 
he is so unfortunate as to possess no 
legitimate or scientific English name 
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whatever. formerly, he was classed 
by naturalists as a variety of the quail— 
Tetrao Coturnix of Linn2us—and as such 
was denominated Coturnix Firginianus, 
Virginia quail, owing to the fact, doubt- 
less, that in Virginia he was found 
most abundantly, perhaps only, on the 
first landing of English settlers in Ame- 
rica. 

It has been, however, more recently 
determined, and I presume correctly, 
that this bird is not a variety of quail, 
but a distinct species, peculiar to the 
New World, and situate about midway 
between the tribes of partridges and 
quails; and the investigators of these 
ai‘ferences, which consist in the greater 
hardness and peculiar shape of the bill 
in the American bird, and in some dis- 
similarity ia the shape of the wing, 
have agreed to designate the new va- 
riety, scientifically, as ortyx Virginianus, 
but have assigned to him no name what- 
ever in the vernacular. 

I may here be permitted to observe, 
that the new term, ortyx, as a desig- 
nation of a new genus, or sub-genus, 
is absurdly ill-chosen; since the old 
name, colurnir Virginianus, signiies 
Virginian quail, in Latin, while Orlyx 
Virginianus signifies precisely the same 
thing in Latinized Greek. 

Now, it is partly for this reason that 
I would retain the old English name of 
quail, in preference to that of partridge, 
for this American species ; since | con- 
sider the choice of the title, by the dis- 
tinguished naturalists who have adopted 
the designation or/yzr, to indicate that 
the bird is, in their opinion, more nearly 
allied to the quail than to the partridge. 

Again, the size, weight, haunts, and 
habits, of the American bird, all very 
nearly resemble those of the European 
quail; while they are exceedingly un- 
like those of the European partridges, 
of which there are two varicties—the 
Gray, or English, aud the red-legged, 
or French species. 

The American bird is, perhaps, an 
ounce heavier than the European quail, 
while it is full one-half Hehter than 
either of the partridges. T'he Ameri- 
can bird, like the Enropean quail, fre- 
quents bushy ground, aud the skirts of 
woodland, and often takes to the tree, 
and perches. The European par- 
tridges, are very rarely found in the 
shrubbery or-coppice, and are never 
known to perch. The American bird, 
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like the European quail, is migratory. 
The European partridge never re- 
moves, unless in consequence of unre- 
lenting pursuit, far from the fields on 
which he is bred; and lastly, the cry, 
the flizht, and the plumage, of the 
American bird, very closely resemble 
those of his compeer, the quail of Eu- 
rope. 

Hence I consider Quail to be his 
correct name, in common parlance; l 
should wish to see American Quail 
adopted as his title in works on orni- 
thology ; and I sincerely trust that I 
shall live to see one general name, and 
that name quail, adopted by all sports- 
men in the United States, thereby 
avoiding the palpable absurdity of shoot- 
ing, I will suppose, twenty of these 
birds, and two or three ruffed grouse, 
in the morning, in New-Jcrsey—the 
former being quails, and the latter par- 
tridges ; and, in the afternoon, walking 
across a bridge over the Delaware, and 
shooting more birds of each kind in 
Pennsylvania, which shall there and 
then have become partridges and phea- 
sants. Heaven save the mark! When 
it is as clear as day, that there is not a 
single variety of partridge or pheasant 
to be found on the whole continent of 
America, North and South. 

The pheasant is an Asiatic bird, like 
the peacock ; originally found on the 
southern shores of the Black Sea, and 
thence imported into Europe, where it 
has thriven wonderfully ; so that in Ger- 
many and France, and yet more so in 
Eugland, it has become indigenous and 
abundant. Many attempts have been 
made to naturalize it in. this country, 
but entirely without success ; owing, I 
fancy, to the want of moisture in the 
climate, and to the summer droughts, 
rather than to the severity of the win- 
ter season, 

Having premised thus much con- 
cerning his name, I will describe our 
bird briefly, and then proceed to his 
habits and haunts, which are both curi- 
ous and interesting; and indicative of a 
higher degree of instinct than is usual 
to birds of this tribe, and seemingly 
more nearly allied to reason. 

The quail is about nine inches in 
length, from the tip of the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the toes, by twelve in width, 
from wing to wing, when extended. 


Though apparently much smaller than 


tlie woodcock, he is not much lighter, 
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for not only are his feathers closer and 
more compact, but he is rounder and 
plumper in proportion to his length ; and 
when well-grown and full-fed, weighs 
from seven to nine ounces, although he 
rarely attains the maximum. 

His bill is strong and horny, the up- 
per mandible considerably arched ; and 
the whole instrument constituting an 
apparatus calculated to break the shells 
of the hardest seeds, and even the 
kernels of hips and haws, as well as a 
weapon capable of inflicting severe 
wounds on his rivals ; for he is scarcely 
less pugnacious than the gamecock ; 
and is still kept for the same purpose 
by the Chinese and Malays, as he was 
of old by the polished democrats of 
Athens. 

His eye is large, black, and very 
lively. The back of his head, neck, 
shoulders, wing-coverts, and rump, are 
all beautifully mottled with brown. 
black, and chesnut, each feather having 
a yellowish margin, and a dark irregular 
line, diverging from the point towards 
the stem. The quills and tail are of a 
rich reddish brown, broadly barred 
with black. 

In the cock-bird, the cheeks and chin 
are snow-white, with the exception of 
a dark streak, running upward from 
the angle of the eyes. In the hen 
they are a bright ochreous yellow. The 
breast, in both, is white, freckled with 
wavy lines of black, something like ar- 
row-heads in shape, pointing down- 
ward toward the vent; the legs are 
protected by strong scales, of an olive 
brown, and the male bird has rather a 
formidable spur. 

Otherwise there is no distinction be- 
tween the sexes, which are similar in 
size and shape; except, perhaps, that 
the colors of the hen are somewhat 
less vivid and distinct than thgse of the 
male, as is generally the case in the 
animal creation. 

It will be seen at once, from this de- 
scription, that our American quail is a 
most beautiful little bird; but his beau- 
ties do not consist merely in his plu- 
mage, but in his gait, his pretty pert 
movements, his great vivacity, his joy- 
ous attitudes, his constant and cheerful 
activity. 

He is in all respects the most social, 
the merriest, and most amiable, of his 
tribe. During the breeding season, he 
alone, of the gallinaceous tribe, makes 
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wood and mead resound with his shrill, 
merry whistle—whence our country 
folk have framed to him a name, Bob 
White, from some fancied similarity of 
sound—cheering his faithful partner 
during the toils of incubation. 
Afterward, when the bevies are col- 
lected, as he runs from the huddle im 
which he has passed the night, he sa- 
lutes his brethren, perhaps thanks his 
Creator for the pleasant dawn, with 
the most cheerful noise that can be 
fancied, a short, quick, happy chirping, 
‘and seems to be,” to borrow the 
words of the inimitable Audubon,——I 
quote from memory alone,—* the hap- 
piest little creature in the niverse.” 
Unlike the young broods of the wood- 
cock, which are mute, save the twitter 
with which they rise, the bevies of 
quail appear to be attached to each 
other by tender affection. If dispersed 
by accidental causes, either in pursuit 
of their food, or from being flushed by 
some casual intruder, so soon as their 
first alarm has passed over, they begin 
calling to each other with a small plain- 
tive note, quite different from the amor- 
ons whistle of the male bird, and from 
their merry day-break cheeping, and, 
each one running toward the sound and 
repeating it at intervals, they soon col- 
lect themselves together into one happy 
little family, the circle of which re- 
mains unbroken, until the next spring, 
with the genial weather brings matri- 
monial ardors, pairing and courtship, 
and the hope of future bevies. | 
If, however, the ruthless sportsman 
have been among them, with his well- 
trained setter and unerring gun, so that 
death has sorely thinned their numbers, 
they will protract their little call for 
their lost comrades, even to night-fall ; 
and, in such cases—I know not if it 
be fancy on my part—there has often 
seemed to me to be an unusual degree 
of melancholy in their wailing whistle. 
Once this struck me especially. I had 
found a small bevy of thirteen birds in 
an orchard, close to a house in which I 
was passing a portion of the summer, 
and in a very few minutes killed twelve 
of them, for they lay hard in the ted- 
ded clover, and it was perfectly open 
shooting. The thirteenth and last bird, 
rising with two others, which I killed 
right and left, flew but a short distance 
and dropped among some sumachs in the 
corner of a rail-fence. I could have shot 
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him certainly enough, but some undefined 
feeling induced me to call my dogs to 
heel and spare his little life; yet, after- 
wards, I almost regretted what I cer- 
tainly intended at the time to be mercy ; 
for day after day, so long as I remained 
in the country, I heard his sad call from 
morn till dewy eve, crying for his de- 
parted friends, and full, apparently, of 
memory, which is, alas! but too often 
another name for sorrow. 

The quail is not only the most soci- 
able of his tribe in reference to his fel- 
lows, but is by far the most tameable 
and friendly in his disposition as re- 
gards the general enemy and universal 
tyrant—man. 

In the winter season, when the 
ground is so deeply covered with snow 
as to render it impossible for them to 
obtain their customary food, the seeds, 
namely, of the various grasses which 
they love the most, or the grains which 
lie scattered in the stubbles, they come 
naturally into the vicinity of man’s 
dwellings, and it is by no means an un- 
usual sight to perceive them running 
about among the domestic fowls in the 
barn-yard, and flying up, if suddenly 
disturbed, to perch under the rafters 
of some barn or out-house, seemingly 
fearless and confident in such seasons 
of protection. 

At this moment, I have a bevy of 
thirteen birds, lying within three or four 
hundred yards of the room in which I 
sit writing, under the shelter of a rough 
wooded bank, whereon I have been 
feeding them with buck-wheat since 
the heavy snows have fallen, and they 
have now become so tame that they 
will allow me te approach within 20 
paces of the spot where they are fed— 
running about and picking up the tri- 
angular seeds, perfectly unconcerned 
at my presence. As soon, however, as 
the spring shall have commenced, and 
the hevy separated themseives into 
pirs. their wild habits will return upon 

nem and I shall see no more of my 
little friends, until I meet them next 
autumn inthe brown stubble-feld, no 
tanger in the light of a protector. 

The quail pairs early in the month of 
February, ifthe winter have been a mild 
one, and the ground at that period is 
free from its snowy winter covering ; 
if, on the contrary, the spring be late 
and backward, his courtship is deferred 
until March—sometimes even so late as 
to the beginning of April. 
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As soon as he has chosen to himself 
a mate, the happy pair retreat to wide, 
open, rashy meadows, where the con- 
formation of the country affords them 
Buch retirement, among the tussocks of 
which they love to bask in the soft 
spring sunshine. Where the land is 
higher, and is broken into knolls and 
gulleys, you will find them at this sea- 
son on the grassy banks beside some 
sheltered hedgerow, or along the green 
and shrubby margin of some sequester- 
ed retreat, but never in thick woodlands, 
and rarely in open fields. 

Most birds, so soon as they have pair- 
ed, proceed at once to the duties of 
nidification and the rearing of their 
young ; it seems to me, however, that 
the quail spends some time in pairs be- 
fore proceeding to this task ; for I have 
frequently seen them paired so early 
as the twentieth of February; yet I 
have never found the hen sitting, or & 
nest with eggs in it, during spring snipe 
shooting, though I have often flushed 
the paired birds on the same ground 
with the long-billed emigrants. 

I have never, indeed, seen a quail’s 
nest earlier than the middle of May, 
and have often found them sitting so 
late us the end of July. 

Their nest is inartificial, made of 
grasses, and situate, for the most part, 
under the shelter of a stump or tus- 
sock in some wild meadow, or near the 
bushy margin of some clover-field or 
orchard. The hen lays from ten to 
two-and-twenty eggs ; and is relieved at 
times, in hatching them, by the male 
bird; who constantly keeps guard 
around her, now sitting on the bough of 
the nearest tree, now perched on the 
top rail of a snake fence, making the 
woods and hills resound with his loud 
and cheery whistle. 

The period of the quail’s incubation 
I do not know correctly; the young 
birds run the moment they burst from 
the egg; and it is not uncommon to see 
them tripping about with pieces of the 
shell adhering to their backs. 

The first brood hatched, and fairly 
on foot, the hen proceeds at once to the 
preparation of a second nest; and com- 
mitting the care of the early young- 
lings to her mate, or rather dividing 
with him the duties of rearing the first 
and hatching the second brood, she de- 
votes herself incessantly to her mater- 


nal duties. 
So far as I can ascertain, the quail 
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almost Invariably raises a second, and 
sometimes, I believe, a third brood, in 
asingleseason. Hence, if unmolested, 
they increase with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, When the seasons are propitious ; 
and hence you frequently find young 
birds, in two or three stages of matu- 
rity, in a single bevy, and under the 
protection of a single brace of parents. 

The quail cannot endure severe cold 
weather, hence he is never found far to 
the eastward of Boston; I have never 
heard of his being found at all in the 
States of Maine and New-Hampshire 3 
and can assert of my own knowledge 
that, in the former state, he does not 
exist, if elsewhere, east of the river 
Kennebeck. In Lower Canada he is 
unknown; and it is only within a few 
years that he has become abundant, and 
a continual resident in the upper prov- 
inces, along the northern shores of the 
Niagara and of Lake Evie. 

I cannot, however, satisfy myself en- 
tirely that this is the effect of climate, 
as it may be the consequence of culti- 
vation, on the skirts of which only is 
‘the quail found—with one exception, 
the great prairies of the west, which— 
whether natural meadows, or, as some 
persons believe, the remnants of abo- 
riginal civilization—presert to the quail 
all the comforts which he derives trom 
cultivation and the vicinity of man’s 
dwellings—grass-seeds, I mean, and 
open sunshine. 

In the forest, the quail is never found, 
unless when that forest is girded about 
with settlements, and interspersed with 
partial clearances and buckwheat or 
corn-fields, when he will ramble away 
during the heat of summer noontide 
into the cool, green retreats of moun- 
tain woodlands. 

I have never seen, nor have I heard 
of a nest placed in a wood; and, were 
it not for the prairies, which I suppose 
to have been their haunt and feeding- 
ground for ages, I should be at a loss 
to conceive where either the quail or 
the woodcock existed. when a!l the sea- 
board of America, and, for leagues upon 
leagues inward, ihe whole face of the 
country was covered with primeval wil- 
derness, since neither of the birds, as I 
have before stated, are ever found in the 
wild forest, and both make their ap- 
pearance almost immediately when sun- 
shine is let into those deep solitudes by 
the settler’s axe, and the brown stub- 
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ble has succeeded to the leaf-carpet of 
the dim and steamy widerness. 

But a few years ago, the woodcock 
was found in Maine, only in the vicinity 
of Portland and the oldest settlements ; 
he is now killed abundantly, in the in- 
tervales, as they are called in that re- 
gion, on the Kennebeck, and is extend- 
ing himself slowly but surely eastward, 
as the furest recedes before the lumber- 
man. He is, however, still a rare bird 
on the waters of the Penobscot, though 
there are ranges of swampy coverts, 
miles and miles in length, of that very 
soil and nature which he loves the best ; 
and though I have never seen lying or 
feeding-grounds in New-Jersey supe- 
rior to the oak-islands, above Jndian 
Oldtown, upon the beautiful river I have 
mentioned. 

Five years have passed, however. 
since I shot in those regions, and found 
it hard work to bng a couple or two of 
cock on ground which here would have 
yielded forty or fifty birds; and I 
should not be surprised to learn that in 
the interim, they have become plentiful 
in those very woods. That it is not 
climate which influences the woodcock, 
is evident from the fict, that they have 
abounded for many years in the vicinity 
of Windsor and Annapolis, in New- 
Brunswick, where the climate is much 
colder; but the reign of cultivation 
more widely extended, because far 
older, than in the eastern parts of 
Maine. 

It may thea, in some measure, be 
attributed to the same ceuse, namely, 
the prevalence of unbroken wilder- 
ness, and the absence of large grain 
fields, that the quail is not found in our 
easternmost states; and if it be true, 
as Latham states, that the quail is 
found in New-Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, this might be assumed, and not 
climate, as the established cause of his 
aversion to the northeastern country. 

But I believe it is not true; for, of 
many good and staunch sportsmen, with 
whom I am acquainted at St. John, 
and elsewhere in the British Provinces, 
I have found none who have shot this 
bird therein. 

I have said above, that the quail, in 
propitious seasons, increases with ex- 
traordinary rapidity ; I will now add, 
that in unfavorable years, he often 
comes to the very verge of extinction. 

Long severe snows, when the coun- 
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try is buried many feet deep, and he 
can procure no sustenance, save from 
the precarious charity of man, famishes 
him outright—heavy drifts, especially 
when succeeded by a partial thaw, and 
a frost following the thaw, stifle him 
in whole bevies, encased in icy prison- 
houses. 

It is the peculiar habit of this bird to 
lie still, squatted in concentric huddles, 
as they are technically called, com- 
posed of the whole bevy, seated like the 
radii of a circle, with their tails inward, 
so long as snow, sleet, or rain, con- 
tinues to fall. So soon as it clears off, 
and the sun shines out, with a simultane- 
ous effort, probably at a preconcerted 
signal, they all spring up at once, with an 
impetus and rush so powerful, as car- 
ries them clear through a snow-drift 
many fect in depth; unless it be skim- 
med over by a frozen crust, which is 
not to be penetrated by their utmost 
efiorts. In this latter case, when the 
storm has been general over a large ex- 
tent of country, the quails are not unfre- 
quently reduced so nearly to extinction, 
that but a bevy or two will be seen for 
years, on ground where previously they 
have been found in abundance; and at 
such time, if they be not spared and 
cherished, as they will be by all true 
sportsmen, they may be destroyed en- 
tirely throughout a whole region. 

This was the case especially through 
all this section of the country, m the 
tremendous winter of 1835-36, when 
these birds which had been, previously, 
very abundant, were almost annihilat- 
ed, and would have been so, doubtless, 
but for the anxiety which was felt gene- 
rally, and the energetic means which 
were taken to preserve them. 

Another peril, which, at times, de- 
cimates the breed for a spason, is a sud- 
den and violent land-flood, in June and 
July, ‘which drowns the young birds, 
or a continuance of cold showery wea- 
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ther in those and the preceding months 
which addles the eggs and destroys the 
early bevy. This is, however, but a 
partial evil, as the quail rears a second 
brood, and, as I have before observed 
sometimes a third; so that in this case 
the number of birds for the season is 
diminished without the tribe being en- 
dangered. 

The open winters which have pre- 
vailed Jatterly have been exceedingly 
favorable to the increase of this beauti- 
ful and prolific little bird. Never, per- 
haps, have they been more abundant 
than they were last autumn ; and though 
there has been more than an average 
of snow thus far during the present 
winter, it has not been heavily drifted 
for the most part; it has not laid on 
the ground many consecutive days, and 
it has not, hitherto, been crusted once. 

The sun is now beginning to gain 
considerable power; the season is ra- 
pidly advancing toward spring, and, 
with a little care in feeding and preserv- 
ing the birds from poachers and trap- 
pers, we have every prospect of yet a 
larger supply next autumn. 

In my next paper—tor I feél that T 
am already running somewhat out of 
bounds—I shall point out where, in my 
opinion, the present laws for their pro- 
tection are inoperative and inadequate, 
and how they may be simplified and 
amended; I shall touch upon that 
much-disputed point —their domestic 
aud internal migrations, in relation to 
which I have collected some curious 
facts, which are not, I believe, gene- 
rally known, and which may prove in- 
teresting; and, lastly, I shall dwell at 
length on the best method of quail- 
shooting, with the results of some days’ 
sport, from Connecticut so far south- 
ward as Maryland, which is the south- 
ernmost limit of my sporting experience 
in the United States. 

The Cedars, January, 1846. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 


THE system of revenue based upon 
import duties seems too firmly esta- 
blished to be shaken, and, therefore, in 
the consideration of this subject, we 
shall assume that this mode of indirect 
taxation will be, and ought to be the 
great financial resource of the federal 
government. Yet the habitual asso- 
ciation, in the mind, of revenue and ta- 
riff leads to a certain degree of confu- 
sion, which we ought to dispel at the 
outset, by remembering that they have 
no natural connection. A tariff is only 
one mode out of many of collecting a 
revenue, and it will greatly assist our 
investigation if, for the present, we 
place the question of revenue quite out 
of sight, as if that were not needed, or 
‘were otherwise supplied. This leaves 
us free to consider the operation of du- 
ties apart from their object, and to in- 
quire whether, in themselves they are 
useful, and if not, why, and how far 
they are prejudicial. 3 
et us suppose, as a starting point, 
that there is not a single duty or other 
restriction upon traffic in the whole 
world, but an universal and absolute 
free trade, entirely untrammelled, and 
left to the wants and caprices of every 
body. It is plain, that, under these 
circumstances, there would soon take 
place, on every side, a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of commodities; that 
labor would everywhere be applied in 
the most productive manner ; and that 
the aggregate of wealth would increase 
with greater rapidity than upon any 
other conditions. The advantages of 
free trade, on a large scale, are com- 
pletely illustrated by those on a small 
one. If the traffic of a country, or 
state, is most profitable when free, so 
is that of a continent, or the world. 
For they are both made up of indivi- 
dual transactions, differing only in 
number and magnitude. All trade is 
only exchange; its theory is mutual 
benefit, its inducement mutual wants, 
and it is guarded on both sides by mu- 
tual cupidity. This is true of great 
trades, as well as small ones, and of 
exchanges made across an ocean as 
well as across a counter. 
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OF A FREE-TRADER. 


These general views will not be con- 
tradicted, but they are looked upon as 


abstractions, having little to do with 


the state of affairs on this planet. Let 
us then bring our hypothesis into more 
practical limits. 

Let us, for the sake of simplicity, 
separate from the list of nations two 
leading commercial countries, such as 
England and America, and contemplate 
their relations to each other only. Let 
us assume that a system of free trade 
has hitherto prevailed between them, 
until England, instigated, perhaps, by 
jealousy, and a noisy, patriotic, delusive 
desire to be independent—or for some 
other cause not necessary to be known— 
concludes to abandon, to some extent, 
the principles of freedom, and to im- 
pose duties on the imports coming 
from this country. The consequence 
is, of course, a diminution of traffic and 
its proceeds. We, harmed and stung 
by the movement, begin to inquire what 
we shall do. ‘“ Why,” says some in- 
genious empiric, “ let us, also, lay a 
tariff and retaliate ; let us protect our- 
selves, and keep her out of our ports as 
she drives us from hers. Thus shall 
we neutralize the harm done, bring her 
to terms, protect home industry, and be 
independent of foreign tabor.”” But 
stay a moment; let us consider this 
theory of protective duties and recipro- 
cal tariffs, and not be carried away sud- 
denly by plausibilities. Will the reader 
indulge our argument with his careful 
attention ? 

If an import duty is laid upon some- 
thing which Cannot be produced at 
home, the evident consequence will be 
to raise its price and diminish its con- 
sumption. If laid upon something 
which can be produced at home, but 
only at a greater cost than the imported 
article, the duty will not begin to oper- 
ate as a protection until it exceeds, or 
at least equals, the difference between 
the cost of the imported and the home 
production. When it goes beyond this 
difference, all the excess is so much 
protection. When it becomes so great 
that there is no longer any inducement 
to import, and the demand has fallen 
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within the capacity of the home sup- 
ply, or that supply been stimulated so 
as to equal the entire demand, then, 
importation ceases, and the duty be- 
comes a prohibition. Thus, there are 
three grades in the operation of duties ; 
the first not high enough to furnish 
any protection at all; the second pro- 
tective, but not prohibitory ; and the 
third both protective and prohibitory ; 
We propose to consider only such du- 
ties as are more or less protective, 
which class, indeed, comprehends al- 
most all except such as are merely no- 
minal, or those imposed upon articles 
which can neither be produced, nor sub- 
stitutes found for them at home. 

First, then, what interests are capa- 
ble of protection? Clearly, England 
cannot protect, by duties, the manufac- 
ture of iron, nor we the cultivation of 
cotton, nor China that of tea. The 
reason is, that these are exporting inte- 
rests. In the natural application of its 
industry, every nation produces a sur- 
plus of some things, and suffers a defi- 
ciency of others. To equalize these 
wants and excesses, is the office of 
commerce. The branch of industry 
which, in any nation, produces a sur- 
plus, is generally the leading branch, 
und the interests ef the majority are 
involved in its prosperity. Thus ma- 
nufactures are the leading interest of 
England, and agriculture of America. 
One of these is the leading interest of 
every great commercial nation, for un- 
less it has a great surplus of something 
to export, though it may be a great, it 
will not be a commercial nation. Eng- 
land is a commercial country because 
it produces a great surplus of manufac- 
tures, America, because it raises a 
great surplus of agricultural produc- 
tions. Almost all productive industry 
is either agricultural or manufacturing, 
using those terms in their largest serse, 
the first applying to all the labor used 
in getting raw material from the earth, 
and the second to all the labor spent in 
modifying and preparing such material 
for consumption. Commerce is only 
auxiliary, aud thrives upon the briskness 
of exchanges and the subdivision of la- 
bor. In England the leading corres- 
ponds with our secondary interest, and 
the secondary with our leading interest. 
We have a surplus of one kind, and 

_ she of another. If, then, according to 
our hypotnesis, Engiand lays import 
duties, upon what must they be laid? 
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Not upon manufactures, for these are but 
little imported, but upon the products 
of the soil and the raw materials pro- 
duced from the earth. . 

The effect of such duties is to pro- 
tect her agriculture, or secondary inte- 
rest, and to depress her manufactures, 
or leading interest. This is done, first, 
by subjecting the consumption of fo- 
reign productions to a tax equal to the 
duty laid upon them, a protection as 
efficient as so much bounty upon like 
articles produced at home ; and second, 
by reducing the capacity to buy of the 
foreign purchasers, upon whose custom 
depends the prosperity of the exporting 
interest. Its effect upon America 
would likewise be twofold, first, to in- 
jure our agricultural or leading inte- 
rest; and second, to stimulate our 
manufacturing or secondary interest. 
The injury to the one would be the 
result of its partial exclusion from 
the markets of England by the duty 
laid to protect the corresponding inte- 
rest there; and the benefit to the 
other would arise from the former be- 
ing thus compelled to sell a larger pro- 
portion of its produce, and to buy a 
larger proportion of its wares and fa- 
brics at home. 

Thus it is clear, that the consequence 
of a tariff in one country alone, so far 
as it is protective, is to injure certain 
interests, and to stimulate certain other 
interests in each country, and that the 
interest protected in one is prejudiced 
in the other, and vice versa. 

It remains to observe the operation 
of the reciprocal or retaliatory tariff 
which we are supposed to adopt by 
way of remedy. As before observed, 
we cannot, by taxing imports, protect 
our exporting or agricultural interest, 
which, depending for prosperity upon 
the foreign demand, seeks only free 
egress and shuns obstructions. With 
us, too, the operation of protection is in 
favor of our secondary interest—an in- 
terest, as we have seen, already stimu- 
lated by the policy of England, against 
which we are seeking aremedy. An- 
other effect is to injure our exporting 
interest, by still further weakening 
the means of the English consumers 
to buy of us. As will be readily seen, 
this produces a further declension of 
commerce between the two countries, 
and, accordingly, the double result in 
Engiand, of diminishing there still fur- 
ther, the rivalry of our agricnlture, and 
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our demand for her manufactures ; thus 
prejudicing, even more than before, her 
leading, and aiding her secondary in- 
terest. 

Thus, the operation of a reciprocal 
is necessarily only an aggravation of the 
mischief already done by a single tariff, 
each helping the other to prop up or to 
depress the same branches of industry. 

This simple theoretical view of the 
subject, being of necessity expressed in 
general terms, is doubtless open to 
many exceptions and qualifications mm 
the given case, but its abstract truth 
seems to be exceedingly clear. 

If, in answer to these views, it be said 
that the results we have traced are de- 
sirable—that it is better for each nation 
to be more dependent of the other— 
and that the weaker interest in each 
ought to be encouraged, so as to deve- 
lope in both countries all the elements 
of greatness and power—we can only 
reply to such considerations, that they 
are in contradistinction to the supposed 
benefits of mutual free trade; that they 
are as applicable to states and counties 
as they are to nations; that® they are 
opposed to the general maxims of self- 
government ; deny the reciprocal bene- 
fits of commerce; are founded upon 
the principles of exclusiveness, local 
selfishness and national jealousy ; and, 
in fine, if they are true, they ought to 
be boldly carried out, and the benefits 
they advocate enforced by the absolute 
prohibitions of a Chinese policy. 

But in point of fact, the independence 
of nations, like that of individuals, is 
neither possible nor desirable. The 
virtue and the harmony of mankind are 
promoted by the mutual wants and mu- 
tual wili’y of men, whether in their in- 
tercourse as individuals or nations. 

We now propose to consider the sub- 
ject of free trade in two other points of 
view : first, in reference to the question 
of Wagers; and second, to that of the 
Home Market. 

lt is a favorite and plausible argu- 
ment against free trade, as between us 
and the crowded nations uf Europe, 
that the consequence would be a ruin- 
ous competition with the cheap labor 
of that continent, and a depreciation of 
wages here to the standard of wages 
there ; and such standard, being the 
extreme minimum of subsistence, is 
far below that now enjoyed by our own 
laboring classes. With this deprecia- 
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tion, they arme, would come the stu- 
pidity and crimes of a pauper commu- 
nity, and the privileges of freedoin 
would be worse tuan thrown away upon 
the gross sottishness of the poor. If 
this argument is true, it is one of un- 
Our laboring 
classes now, for some cause, do cer- 
tainly enjoy a far better remuneration 
for their toil than their rivals beyond 
the Atlantic; and the maintenance of 
this advantage, if it can no otherwise be 
maintained, would justify any legisla- 
tion, however exclusive and selfish. 

But, fortunately, it is no? trae, that 
under a system of free trade, the rate 
of wages here would fall to their pre- 
sent standard in Europe. They would, 
indeed, approach nearer to an equality 
than they now sustain; but it would be 
an approximation of which foreign la- 
bor would more feel the benefit than 
ours the burthen. To ascertain whe- 
ther these views are correct, let us re- 
flect upon the theory of wages, and as- 
certain, if we can, upon what depends 
the measure of their proportion. 

In the first place, the amount of pe- 
cuniary payment given for labor is not 
the true measure of waves, but the 
proportion of usefal commodities for 
which, at any given period or place, 
that labor may be exchanged. There- 
fore, even if it be ad: nitted that free 
trade would diminish, to some extent, 
the nominal rate of wages, yet, as it 
would also reduce the cost of most of 
the articles which labor seeks in ex- 


‘change, labor would be equally well 


paid. so long as the proportion of wages 
and connnodities remained the same. 

In the second place, the rate of wa- 
ges for mere physical labor will be, in 
any free country, about equal in all 
branches of industry, for the simple 
reason that if one department is much 
better paid than others, it will soon at- 
tract labor enough from those that are 
worse paid, to equalize to a great ex- 
tent the compensation of all. 

Now, let us inquire, to what cause is 
uwing the gross inadequacy of propor- 
tion that wages bear to labor in most 
countries ; for where diligent toil is re- 
warded with only the most scanty and 
precarious pittance that can possibly 
support life, as in many parts of Eu- 
rope, this disparity of remuneration, so 
pitiable and monstrous, must be owing 
to some general cause ‘capable of dis- 
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cernment. The application of labor to 
capital produces the wealth of com- 
munity, and its proceeds are divided in 
certain proportions between those who 
furnish the capital and the labor. If 
the capital were owned by the la- 
borers in equal degree, the proceeds of 
labor would be divided with great 
equality and harmony. But if the ca- 
pital is owned by those who do not do 
the labor, and the labor is done by those 
who do not own the capital, then a 
struggle arises for the proceeds, in 
which it is easy to foresee who: will 
prevail; for the former, having some- 
thing to live on, can await the result 
with patience, while the latter, living 
from hand to mouth, are presently com- 
pelled by starvation to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Therefore it is, that where 
capital is on one side and labor on the 
other, the Jatter is a slave of the former, 
and is indulged even with its husks, 
because its master cannot afford to let 
it perish. 

Now, the great bulk of capital every- 
where consists of LAND, from whose 
cultivation come most of the absolute 
necessaries of life, and which has an 
intrinsic value independent of its rela- 
tive cost. The possession of a little 
land confers almost all the means of 
self-support, and gives to the posses- 
sor a degree of independence, placing 
him, to some extent, above the tyranny 
of wealth. If every laborer had, or 
could easily have, land enough to sup- 
ply him with necessary food, fuel, and 
the raw material for clothing, it is plain 
that labor could only be attracted from 
the plough by the prospect of wages 
above the minimum of subsistence, and 
that, in the division of its proceeds, the. 
disparity would cease to be so grossly 
in favor of capital. In proportion to 
the cheapness of land would be the in- 
dependence of labor; and the higher 
the wages by which wealth would be 
able to purchase its services. But if, 
on the contrary, lands and rents were 
exceedingly high, as in England, there 
would be no share of capite! accessible 
to the labcrer, and no resort of inde- 
pendence within his reach. Then, as 
there, his wages would be at the mini- 
mum, and his prospects without a hope 
of relief. 

The rate of wages, then, varies in- 
versely with the value of land; and if 
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lard is very cheap, wages will rise to a 
point where they furnish a just and 
adequate remuneration to toil. Such 
is the sitvation of this country, and 
such would continue to be its situation, 
however free its intercourse with oth- 
ers. The small cost of jend everv- 
Where among us, and its merely nom- 
inal price in most parts of our vast ter- 
ritory, is the security of labor against 
destitution; and it is a security of 
which, trom the nature of the case, no 
competition abroad can deprive us; for, 
though it micht divert some of our labor 
fron the factory to the field, yet the 
field is broad enough for all; and ex- 
tends to all its plenty and indepen- 
dence. 

In this view of the case, the fallacy, 
thet wages here will fall to the stan- 
dard of wages abroad, disappears ; such 
a result can only happen when the 
country is as densely filled, and land as 
dear. ‘That day, is as yet, far remote ; 
and, probably, the genius of civilization 
may find means hereafter to avert the 
calamities of repletion ere they arrive. 

The supporters of protection dwell 
with greet confidence upon the benefit 
to the agricultural producers of a Home 
Markct—which, they say, will supply, 
and more than supply, all the loss of 
foreign demand, under a restrictive sys- 
tem. Tor, they argue, the prosperity 
of manufactures increases the number 
of consumers here; and they can af- 
ford to pay the farmer a larger price 
for his products, than if they were 
loaded with the additional expense of 
transportation to a distant market. Jn 
illustration of their views, they point 
to numerous thriving villages and cities, 
and the populous country about them. 
It is doubtless true, that the immediate 
vicinity of a manufacturing village grows 
with its growth, and the prosperity of 
the neighborhood embraces the branch 
of agriculture, with all the rest; and 
this equally, whether the growth of 
that village is natural or forced ; yet, 
in the fatter case, its prosperity is up- 
held by burthens falling somewhere, if 
not there. ‘hus, if the people of this 
country can, in general, better invest 
their labor in tillage than in manufac- 
tures; and, by artificial legislation, a 
considerable portion of industry is di- 
verted to the latter, the consequence 
will indeed be an appearance of local 
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thrift in the manufacturing districts, 
while, in point of fact, the prosperity 
of the whole country is diminished. 
And, in such case, the partial benefit, 
being, as it were, concentrated and lo- 
cal, would probably be more apparent 
to the eye, than the general mischief, 
which is spread over a vast area, and 
depresses an universal interest in detail. 
Thus, sections may be enriched at the 
expense of the whole, and local inter- 
ests be at war with those of the coun- 
try at large. Keeping this in view, and 
remembering to be on our guard against 
both the speciousness of appearances 
and the zeal of selfishness, let us con- 
sider the general theory of a home 
market. 

In the first place, if we, as a people, 
are better adapted, under all circum- 
stances, to engage in manufactures 
rather than agriculture, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the private sagacity of free- 
men will find it cut, without the hints 
and helps of government. If we are 
not, then the artificial diversion of labor 
from a more to a less profitable pur- 
suit, will diminish the aggregate in- 
come of labor, and, of course, the aver- 
age to be distributed to every depart- 
ment of it. 

In the second place, such an artifi- 
cial distinction of labor does not in- 
crease the number of mouths to be fed, 
or stimulate consumption, so that a 
greater quantity of products will be 
require'l. 

In the third place, if this country is 
capable, as it certainly is, from its great 
extent, fertile soil, and thin population, 
of raising agricultural products enough 
to supply half of Europe, it is the very 
height of absurdity to talk of a home mar- 


ket, to be furnished merely by a change ` 


in its industry, and not in its population, 
as offering an adequate demand for the 
unlimited supplies it is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

In fine, this theory of a home market 
is based upon the idea, that commerce 
cannot regulate itself; that industry, 
left free, will not seek the most profit- 
able employment, nor be rewarded by 
the most profitible exchanges, and 
that foreign trade is pernicious and 
wasteful. ‘his theory, if carried out, 
leads to the ridiculous conclusion, that 
all sorts of business should be carried 
on close together, fur the sake of con- 
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venience in the transactions between 
them. It is difficult to define how 
large a home market should be. or to 
say why, if it is to be limited at all, it 
should go beyond the limits of a single 
state, or county, or township. How 
many separate home markets are there 
to be in this Jittle world, when the 
home market system comes to full per- 
fection? To true economy, liberality, 
and humanity, the whole earth is one 
home market, where every commodity 
should be made where it can be made 
to the best advantage, and sold where 
it can be sold to the best advantage. 
Every other doctrine is local, timid, 
and selfish, and as freemen, we utterly 
reject and deny it. | 

Thus we have endeavored to show, 
apart from any consideration of reve- 
nue, that free trade is better than re- 
striction ; that the doctrine of protec- 
tiun is an injustice and a fallacy ; that 
retaliatory tariffs are delusive ; that the 
quantum of wages does not fall with 
the prevalence of free exchange ; and 
that the theory of a home market, is 
utter sophistry and nonsense. If these 
views are correct, it must be admitted 
that the necessity of raising a revenue 
by duties is purely a burthen, both in 
its direct effect as taxation, and its indi- 
rect effect as protection; and that it 
ought to be collected without reference 
to the encouragement of any particular 
branch of industry whatever. With 
such theoretical views as a chart to 
guide the statesman, he can approach 
the complicated subject of revenue, 
with something Jike clearness of ideas ; 
and giving up all false collateral objects, 
can arrange the load of taxation on 
principles of impartial economy. 

We should find pleasure in pursuing 
these speculations into practice, but our 
limits forbid at present. We will dis- 
miss the subject by expressing our 
admiration of the wise and liberal pol- 
icy advocated in the late Treasury Re- 
port of Mr. Walker; and our sincere 
hope that the Democratic party will 
abandon its hesitating position on this 
subject ; and, as a party, while yet ad- 
hering to the system of indirect tax- 
ation, will utterly renounce and explode 
the theory of protection for the sake of 
protection, whether direct or incidental, 
that has been so fallaciously interwoven 
with it. 


PROVIDENCE. 


BY MARY ORME. 


Child in this fallen. blasted world, 

From God and Truth so widely thrown, 
In Ruin’s. blackest vortex hurled, 

We see thy form, we hear thy moan. 


7 Darkness hath covered thee, O Child! 
And evil holds thee in its grasp, 
And yet thou strugglest strong and wild, 
If haply thou may’st loose its clasp. 


Struggles give strength to every soul, 
And Light is shed athwart thy gloom, 
Dark, tho’ the waves that round thee roll, 
Land ho! To sink is not thy doom! 


Courage, then, fainting, feeble one! 
God hears and notes thy weakest wail, 
He knows thee for His darkened son, 
His mercy cannot, will not fail. 


Back to himself each error tends, 
Tho’ by a lengthened, anguished way ; 
Wrong, Suffering, Mercy—all He blends, 
From error’s Night, thus leads to Day. 


Day, cloudless, bright, eternal Day, 
Where bathes the worn and wearied soul, 

"Mid cooling shades, and vernal ray, ` 
Where Heaven’s own cycles endless roll. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONISTS.* 


To the Editor of the Democratic Review: 


I have read in the December number of 
the Democratic R- wiew a criticisin of the 
“ Wandering Jew,” of Eugene Sue. This 
work is mide the oceasion of a violent 
philippic against the American Association- 
ists and the social doctrines of Charles 
Fourier. The article is mee a tissue of 
misrepresentations and perversions that I 
hardly know how to auswer it, or what 

art to take up and refute, withont ete 
ing ten-fold a limits you could give me. 
Knowing, as I do, that the article was 
published during your absence from tue 
country, I hasten to take advantage of your 
return, to aj weal to your sense “of justice 
to allow me ae privilege, on behalf of no 
small number of high-ininded aud hovor- 
able men, honest in their views of social 
reform. of replying in the same pages to 
that which we regard as personally in- 
jurions, as well as calumaions and unjust to 
a doctrine. Without puttiog this reply ina 
controversial form, ov undertaking a de- 
tailed criticisin of the article of your cor- 

respondent, L shall best attain my object 
by proceeding to explain simply and br iefly 
the aims, the objects, and the principles of 
those who have been so ecd aud 
unwarrantably misrepresented. 

The American Assoeiationists advoeate 
a Social Reform—a thoroinsh aud organic 
reform in the present systom of Society, 
inherited from the dark ages of monarchical 
Europe and blood-stained Greece and 
Rome, and which is sull erect, governing 
the destinies of the most advanced nations 
on the carth. We believe that this 
system of Society, called Civilization, has 
entailed carnage and servitude, misery, 
conilicts, disunion and ignorance long 
enough upon Mankind, and that the time 
has at length arrived for a clrmge in this 
monstaus: social mechanisin, “asd the 
peaceful establishment of a new sosial 
order in its place. 

The American people have taken the 
initiative in this great and righteous work; 
they have reformed a part of this old aud 
rotten social system--the offspring of 
epochs of war, slavery and oppression; 
they have refor med the political part; they 
have stripped it of its political tyranny, 
injustice, inequalities aud exto ‘tlons—-and 
Kings, Aristocracies, entailed estates. titles, 


&c. &e., Have been swept away by the 
spirit of progress of the American pople. 
It now remains for us, as a people, to com- 
plete the great work, and reform the social 
system aeth, with its false, degrading, 
brutalizing, uurequited and ill-requited 
system of Labor—its conflict cf all iuter- 
esis—its mieqnal war of Capital against 
Labor—aud its fierce, envious and relent- 
less competition, with its hatreds, and 
jealousies, and the indastrial anarchy 
which it gives rise—its grossly e 
social opportunides aud privileges —its 
domestic servitude—its system ot menial 
and hireling labor—its protracted, unjust 
and qui bbling system of Law, and its other 
social evils and abuses, 

We belicve that this is the true work of 
cur age and pation. and we, as Americans, 
have undertaken it. We advocate a So- 
cial Reform, and we are, in fact, Social 
Reformers; we prosecute our enterprise 
in the name of God and humanity, with a 
deep and firm faith and conviction that we 
are right, that we are eugaged in the most 
sacred anid holy of causes in which men 

can be enzaved—tor it is the canse of the 
elevati ion of mankind from poverty, snffer- 
ing, ignorance, and degradation, to univer- 
sal abundance, unel intelligence and 
happiness. 

Not wishing to take a name so much 
abnsed as that of “ Reformer,” we have 
chosen the simple name of Associationists, 
and used it in ail oar works and on all oe- 
casions. 

The writer of the article to wich I an- 
swer, the reasonings and sophistries of 
which, together with isolated quotations 
from Eugene Sue, are strung together in a 
manuer most disgusting to tl:e moral sense 
of our: souls—has seen fit to call us 
Fourierites, a name which we have always 
rejected, first, because we do not wish to 
clothe our great work with the livery of 
any man’s name; and second, because we 
look upon Fourier as an emiment writer 
and thinker on Social Scienee—and it 
woall be false to give it his name, as it 
would be to give to Astronomy the name 
of Kepler or Newton. 

Let me state the general principics on 
which we base our conviction of the ne- 
cessity of a great reform in the social con- 
dition of the human race, and the possi- 
bility of their elevation to a high state 
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of dignity, truth and happiness. My 
view of these principles may differ slightly 
from those of others, but I believe not 
essentially. 

l. We believe that a God of infinite 
Love and infinite Wisdom, created and 
governs the Universe. 

2. We believe that our globe and the 
Humanity upon it torm a part of the 
Universe, and that hence the Laws of 
divine Justice, Order and Harmony, which 
govern the Universe, can be extended to 
and established upon our earth. 


3. We believe that these Laws of Di- 
vine Order are revealed aad manifested 
in the works of creation—in the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies, in the distri- 
bution and arrangement of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms—in_ the 
harinonies discovered by science, like the 
mathematical and musical; and in all other 
departments. These laws are the attri- 
butes of the wisdoin of the Creator. We 
believe, also, that the comm2ndments of 
His Love, have been piven to the world 
by the Prophets, and in their fulness 
by Christ, who proclaimed the brother- 
hood and unity of the race—that they 
were all one, brothers of one family, chil- 
dren of one God; and who said: “ As I 
have loved you, so love ye one another ;” 
and instructed his disciples to pray and 
labor that the kingdom of God, aud his 
justice, might come, and his will be done 
ON EARTH, as itis in heaven—and that to 
all might be given their daily bread or 
an abundance of all things necessary to the 
body and soul. 


4. We believe that man is a free agent, 
endowed with independent action, and the 
hich gift of reason and mental association 
with God, and that he must discover by 
his own efforts and genius these Laws of 
divine Order and Justice, and establish 
them upon earth. If Man docs not do this, 
then discord and incoherence reign in their 
place, govera the world, and engender all 
the evils that now oppress and curse it. 
But to be impelled to seek for these Laws, 
man must be animated by love to God and 
humanity ; the love must exist first, aud 
give power and direction to his intellect. 
If those lierary critics that are biting at 
the heels of genius, were fred by any 
spark of tbis nuble sentiment, they would 
endeavor to discover remedies for the 
miseries that oppress their fellow men, 
instead of making a hypocritical parade of 
their pretended purity and virtue, and 
sensibility to truth and principle. 

That the laws of divine Order and Har- 
mony with their results, the Brotherhood 
and unity of the race, anl the elevation 
and happiness of the whole human family, 
do not exist on the earth, is abundantly 
proved by facts around us. 
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Look at your wars between nations, 
with their earnage and devastation; look 
at your incompatible castes and classes in 
each nation—masters and slaves, rich and 
poor, employers and hirelings—with arra- 
gance, oppression and contempt on one 
side, and envy and hatred on the other; 
look at your strifes and intrignes between 
sects and parties; at your frauds, over- 
reachings, duplicity, lying, cheating and 
legalized plunder in commerce, finance and 
industry; look at your dissensions in 
families, at your quarrels, antipathies and 
calumnies between individuals in all their 
daily business affairs; look at rampant 
mammon, wringing from the toiling mil- 
lions the wealth created by their sweat 
and their blood; look at men devouring 
the substance of each other like beasts of 
prey ; look at the vice, crime and drunk- 
ennes3s that prevail, particularly in your 
large cities; look at the prostitutes in your 
streets, at your -poor-honses and your 
prisons; at your legears and your criminals, 
—look at all this and far more than I can 
describe, and say whether the present 
system of society is a true and divine Order 
in which the laws of God reign, or if it is 
not rather a Social Hel? When we con- 
template this awful scene, what can we say 
of those benighted souls, who, instead of 
taking any part in the great and sacred 
work of social progress and human eleva- 
tion, have only attacks, calumnies and criti- 
cisms to level against every and allreforms 
that come up, and who, in order to pander 
to and gain the favor of interests mon- 
sirously selfish and inhuman, actually 
uphold this Social Hell? 


The day is not far distant when these 
defenders of things as they are—in the 
midst of the complicated miseries that 
reizn, will receive, as they merit, the 
contempt of mankind. 


5. We believe that a great Social Reform 
must and will be effected; that the con- 
dition of mankind throughout the world 
calls for it with imperious necessity. 
We believe that the new Social Order, 
which is destined to replace the old social 
system of man, slavery, oppression and 
gigantic wrong, and which has now lasted 
about thirty centuries, must be based upon 
those principles of eternal justice, those 
laws of divine Order which produce 
harmony throughout the universe, and not 
upon any arbitrary plan or theories of 
human devising or invention. 


As we said, these laws of universal 
Harmony, having their origin in the wis- 
dom of God, are manifested in all the 
works of creation; Man is the interpreter 
of them for this globe; he must, by the 
efforts of the high intelligence with which 
he has been endowed, discover and apply 
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them to the world over which he presides, 
and thus bring it under the government of 
the laws of harmony and justice of the 
Creator. We believe that several interpre- 
ters of parts of these laws, have appeared 
within a century or two, and that the 

resent epoch in the history of the world 
is destined to explain them, and give to 
mankind the true scientific basis of society. 
We, who are laboring for a Social Reform, 
feel particularly the want of full knowledge 
of these laws, for we know that this greatest 
of all problems, can only be solved by the 
highest wisdom. For this reason we study 
with deep interest, and impartially, the 
labors of every man of genius who pre- 
tends to have had an insight into this in- 
tricate subject. 

We believe that the illustrious Sweden- 
botg has discovered some portion of these 
laws of universal Harmony; his scientific 
works in particular, his Animal Kingdom, 
Principia, &c., contain most important 
things. He is condemned asa visionary 
and an impostor by many sects, yet we 
consult him with reverence, and take gladly 
whatever we can find to guide usin our 
difficult and complicated work. 

Charles Fourier had a clear insight into 
the existence of these laws, and the abso- 
lute necessity of their discovery, before 
mankind could have positively a sure 
guide in the organization of their societies, 
and their social careeronearth. He labored 
for years at their discovery, and it is said by 
those who knew him, that he has passed 
six days and nights without sleep, engaged 
upon the solution of some deep and com- 
plicated problem. I, who knew him well, 
and who knew the intensity and the power 
of his nature, can readily believe that it 
was so. Fourier claiius to have discovered 
the laws of universal harmony in all their 

owers or degrees, but in his works he 

as given only a general outline of them, 
and laid down their general and funda- 
mental principles. The results of the 
labors which he has left behind, are how- 
ever, of inestimable value, and candid 
minds, if they would but look into the 
subject, would see it, and pursue the study, 
and endeavor to arrive at a complete 
knowledge of these laws. 

Many of the leading scientific minds of 
the day are now searching for the great 
principles of Nature, which control and 
regulate, with such sublime wisdom, the 
vast universe. Among others, we find 
Burovacu, the physiologist; Carus, the 
comparative anatomist; and Oxen, the 
naturalist, of Germany; Gerorrroy St. 
Hivatrre, of France, and others. There is 
a decided tendency, in our age, to arrive 
at this Science of Sciences, or a knowledge 
of the Laws of Nature, or universal Order 
and Harmony, and, we believe, that it may 
be accomplished. 
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From what we have said. it will be seen 
that we hold there are many interpreters 
of Nature’s Laws. We consult these ine 
terpreters with great respect, but do not 
take the men as our leaders and masters; 
we accept only the Laws themselves. These 
Laws, as we said, are not yet fully diacov- 
ered, and clearly and scientifically explain- 
ed, aud we are still seeking. Fourier has 
had a deeper, a more definite and compre- 
hensive view of them than any other man 
we know; he has given, in addition, an 
Organization of Society, which he believes 
is based upon them, so that we consult 
him with respect, and in one important 
practical sphere, in the Organization of 
Industry—by which Labor will be digni- 
fied, aud rendered honorable and attrac- 
tive—we take him as a guide. We look 
upon him as an interpreter, not as our mas- 
ter: he was not a prophet, a revealer, a 
being clothed with undoubted authority ; 
he was a man of gigantic genins, operating 
with the powers of reason, which are al- ` 
ways liable fo error, in him as well as in 
every one else. It is very probable that 
he did commit errors, as he operated in so 
new and vast a field; it would, indeed, be 
remarkable it he did not; we know that 
the great Kepler, and the great Newton, 
wrote some extravagant things—as extra- 
vagant as their genius was great, fur pow- 
erful men do nothing, whether for good or 
evil, in a small way. It maybe the same 
with Fourier, but it is for the men whe 
are following in the same dfrection,—that 
is, searching for the Laws of divine Order 
and Justice, and their application to this 
world—to correct these errors, and to sub- 
stitute the corresponding Truths in their 
place. Besides, the common sense of 
mankind, as the great work of a Social 
Reform progresses, can test, step by step, 
the truth and practicability of principles 
and measures, which may be proposed by 
Interpreters or Discoverers of Social 
Laws. 

Small souls and triflers do not know 
how to separate any errors that may occur 
in a system, or in the discoveries of a 
man, from the truths that are contained in 
them—muaking use of the one while they 
correct the other: all they can do is to ay 
out like frightened children, and point wit 
great trepidation to some dreadful things 
they have seen. This appears to have 
been the case with the poor Critic in the 
last number of the Democratic Review. He 
has read, in Eugene Sue, something that 
is in conflict with marriage as it now ex- 
ists: he attributes all this to Fourier’s sys- 
tem, and the American Associationists, (al- 
though I know, positively, that Eugene 
Sue does not know what Fourier’s views 
are upon the question of the relation of 
the sexes, for they are not explained in his 
works) and, then, sets up a cry of alarm, 
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and proceeds to save the world from the 
danger that impends over it. 

Let me state, here, that in Fourier’s 
works, or discoveries, there are two en- 
tirely distinct parts. One relates to the 
Organization of Labor and similar practi- 
cal questions, such as the system of com- 
merce, of property, of education, the divi- 
sion of protits, &c. All this is clear and 
practical, and can be judged by the com- 
mon sense ,of people, and practical expe- 
rience. 

The ather embracesa wid field of sci- 
entific speculation and analogical conjec- 
tures upon the system of the universe, and 
of the most transcendent character ever 

nned, we believe, by man. The latter 
includes the theory of the Laws of Univer- 
sal Harmony—or the Law of the Series, 
as Fourier calls it—a theory of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul—of Cosmogony, em- 
bracing an explanation of the mode of the 
creation of animals, vegetables and miner- 
als on the surfaces of planets, and of future 
creations, and developments of Nature that 
are to take place on our own—a descrip- 
tion of the processes for ameliorating the 
climate of our globe—an explanation of 
the theory of Universal Analogy, and an 
outline of the future and successive Orders 
of Society that will be established on the 
earth as the Race progresses, and the great 
changes which he predicts, will take 
place generally. In is in this part that we 
class what he says of the habits, customs, 


and the nature of the social relations that. 


will exist in future and far distant periods ; 
and as great changes have taken place in 
the past, so he anticipates that they 
will also take place in the future. He 
has said very little about the relation of the 


sexes, and what he has said is stated in’ 


such extremely technical language, and so 
vague and general, that it is impossible to 
arrive at a clear knowledge of the system 
which he had in view. He has, however, 
said enough in condemnation of the abuses 
and evils of the present system to expose 
himself to the criticism of those minds of 
small calibre, who, from petty interests hate 
all reform and progress, and seek out some 
one or more points which are objectionable 
to the habits and feelings of the Age, and 
then harp upon them, instead of seeking for 
what is evidently good and sound, and 
advocating it, as men of intelligent 
views and honest hearts, should do. 
Fourier, however, has stated in the most 
explicit’ manner, that this second part of 
his works may be considered as a romance 
—-as his poetry. He says that Newton 
wrote upon the Apocalypse, Kepler upon 
Astrology, and that the positive part of 
those great men’s discoveries are not re- 
jected on acconnt of their apocalyptical or 
astrological vagaries; he claims’ the same 


liberty to treat certain transcendant ques- 
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tions—leaving it to future ages to deter 
mine whether he is right, and if 80, to 
merit a reputation equal to the reachings 
of his gemius—but he says, that the practi- 
cal aad industrial part of his discoveries, 
which can be tested on a small scale, and 
at comparatively little expense, and of 
which the present age can judge, should 
not be rejected on that account. 

` So much for Fourier. Now, let me ex- 
plain briefly, the views which the Associa- 
tionists hold on the subject of marriage, 
and a few other leading points. 

We believe sthat a Social Reform has 
become absolutely necessary, and must, 
sooner or later, be effected; we have ex- 
plained the reasons for it, and the princi- 
pe on which a true Social Order should 

e based,—namely, upon the same great 
system of Laws as produce Harmony in 
all other branches of creation. 

In this difficult and arduous work, we 
must begin at the beginning; that is, with 
the practical and material interests and af- 
fairs of Society. We must give to Labor, 
which is the great source of wealth and 
riches, a good Organization; we must 
dignify it and make it attractive ; we must 
apply to it all the resources of science and 
invention, so as to increase production 
greatly—four, six, eight fold. By this 
means we can secure abundance to all, 
and banish the scourge of poverty from the ` 
world, the prolific source of so many lesser 
evils—this is the first great step to be 
taken. 

We must then secure to every being— 
to the man, the woman and the child—his 
or her rights, particularly the Right of 
Property, and the Right of Labor, or pro- 
ductive and congenial occupations. By 
this means, we shall secure to all, pecunia- 
ry independence, which is the second great 
step. 

in the third place, we must give to all 
children, without exception, equal social 
opportunities, and particularly equal 


‘chances of education, and the best possi- 


ble one, both industrial and scientific, 
that the human mind can discover, and the 
experience of the past suggest. This will 
secure universal culture and refinement, 
and unity of habits, manners, language, 
c. 
E three measures, which could so 
easily be carried out, if there was a sincere. 
Love of Humanity to prompt the hearts 
and the intellects of men to seek for the 
means, would bless the world with Abun- 
dance, with real liberty and independence, 
and with universal Knowledge and Ele- 
vation. . 
Jointly with these three measures, we 
must introduce into society, Unity of In- 
terests, Combined Action, and the princi- 
ple of Association, and replace by them 
the conflict uf all interests, the incoherent 
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action, and the universal individualism, 
and the antagonism, that now reign. 

When Mankind have achieved these 
preliminary reforms; when a foundation 
of practical truth and justice is laid, winch 
will take two or three generations; then 
they will be in a position to discuss and 
legislate upon any higher reforms -whìch 
may be deemed necessary ; and they will 
be capable of so doing, for abundance and 
knowledge will be universal, and refined 
and elevated generations will be there to 
decide upon them. 

Our duty and business are to work for 
the present generation, to propose and 
carry out such measures as the preseni time 
requires—as are appropriate to the actual 
wants and condition of mankind, and 
form the first of a regular series of links 
tn the great chain of a Social Reform. 
We have too much common sense, we 
trust, to undertake to say what Humanity 
shall do ages hence, and to lay down laws 
and principles which it shall follow. It 
will he guided, we do not doubt, by its 
owh sentiments, researches and studies ; 
and on looking back to the dark ago in 
which we now live, with its ignorance, 
misery, brutality, selfishness, slavish and 
disgusting subserviency to pecuniary con- 
siderations, its prejudices and general in- 
tellectual weakness, it will think as little 
of taking advice of the beings of such an 
age, as we do of following the views of the 
darkest of the middle ages, and, in fact, I 
might say, as we should of asking the 
councils of a band of Congo negroes, or a 
horde of savages, upon questivns of social 
and political interests. 

An IxpustaiaL Rerorm, and the Or- 
GANIZATION OF Labor, the guarantee of all 
Rights—the Right of Property, the Right 
of congenial and productive Occupations, 
and the Right of Education and Social 
Protection, or a Social Providence for the 
child—these are the measures for which 
the Associationists are contending, the re- 
forms which they are endeavoring to carry 
out. 

As regards Marriage, the Associationists 

have not treated it, scarcely even adverted 
` toit. They leave marriage as it is, and 
maintain it in its present condition, for 
they are fully convinced that it is nota 
question for the present age. It is their 
opponents who moot the question, and not 
they. 
As regards their opinion upon the good- 
ness and truth of the Institution, I will 
state the views which, I believe, are held 
by most of us. This will meet the ques- 
tion direct. 

In the first place, we do not at all be- 
lieve that Marriage, that the promise and 
vow between two beings before God to 
love each other for ever, is the cause of 
the quarrels, the discords, the antipathies, 
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the jealousies, the sorrows, the material- 
ism, the oppression, the abuses, and the 
thousand abommations that now ex- 
ist and take place between married cou- 
ples. We believe that all other evils in 
society combine to produce these results ; 
that poverty and ignorance, that coarseness 
and brutality, particularly on the part of 
men, with vices like gambling and drink- 
ing, that antipathetic and incompatible 
characters, that undeveloped and misdeve- 
loped minds and bodies, with repulsive 
habits, views and opinions growing out of 
these moral and physical detormities, that 
the pecuniary dependence of woman, that 
rash marriages, the fruit of the mere sen- 
sual impulses—these, and other evils and 
abuses, combine to poison and degrade 
the relations, and cover it with their con- 
tamination. But above all, we believe 
that the system of separate or isolated 
households, which makes woman a domes- 
tic drudge, reduces her w a state of entire 
pecuniary dependency upon man—forcing 
her in so many cases to barter the desires 
and aspirations of her seoul for clothes to 
cover her, for food to eat, and for a house 
for shelter—which brings up between the 
man aud the woman a theusand petty dis- 
cussions upon low and common place sub- 
jects, upon pecuniary concerns, expenses, 
economy, &c., and which soon dissipate 
the sentiment that produced the union—it 
is this system in particular which exercises 
a most deleterious influence upon the re- 
lations of the sexes. 

Now, we do not wish to ehange or abol- 
ish marriage to correct the abuses which 
we see at present connected and interwo- 
ven with it. We wish first, to change all 
the social, political, and hoasehold evils 
that surround it; and when tnis is accom- 
plished, we shall then be ina position to 
form a clear and correct opinion as to 
what is to be done next, if other evils still 
remain. We are positively certain that if 
marriage were to be done away with at 
present, and all the monstrous abuses and 
defects which now exist in society, left 
standing, that chaos and derangement, far 
greater than now exist, would be the con- 
sequence. 

But suppose, in the second place, that 
Marriage isan incomplete and imperfect 
institution, and requires to be reformed ; 
what, then, are your views and your pol- 
icy in regard to it? 

Our views are very clear upon this 
point; aud I will state them. ? 

We believe that ıt is for the women of a 
future generation—when all the prelimi- 
nary reforms, of which we spoke, are car- 
ried out, when woman possesses her pe- 
cuniary independence—when she enjoys 
all her rights, and gains her own livelihood 
by her own efforts, iri a system of digni- 
fied and attractive industry—when she is 
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fully and.integrally developed, morally and 
intellectually, and when the paternal pro- 
tection of society or a social providence, is 
extended to all children; itis, we believe, 
for the noble women of the future; of a 
regenerated race, to decide upon this most 
delicate and intricate question. 

- In industrial and political affairs, man 
should hold the preponderating power; in 
all things relating to marriage and the 
family, it should be held by woman. Man 
has usurped both; and we deem it unjust 
on the part of Reformers, composed al- 
most exclusively of men, to continue this 
assumption; and to undertake to legislate, 
not only for the future, but also for the 
opposite sex, in matters peculiarly its own. 

Now, both from theory and conviction, 
we abstain entirely from laying down laws 
or building up a system, for the govern- 
ment of the relation of the sexes. We 
know and feel that we are not capable of 
doing it. It requires, in the first place, 
the deepest experiences of the heart, and 
the profoundest judgments of the mind, 
based upon those experiences; and, in the 
second place, it is a question to be decided 
in an age of universal abundance, univer- 
sal refinement and intelligence, complete 
moral and physical development, freedom 
from pecuniary dependence, and disen- 
thralment from the numerous material 
considerations that now press upon us all 
on every side. 

In short, weleave this whole question to 
the soul of fully developed, fully educated, 
and fully independent woman, in a true 
social order; we are convinced that that 
soul will then be noble, pure and elevated, 
and that the decrees which go forth from 
the heart, will be the voice of God, speak- 
ing through the divine affections, which 
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He has implanted in humanity—will be a | 
true guide and a true revelation upon this 
great subject. 

These are intimate convictions; this ig 
the ground which we take. If the Asso- 
ciationists of the United States have arrived 
at such conclusions by experience in re- 
form, and by reflection, and hold to them, 
then they are not responsible for anything 
that Eugene Sue may write on the same 
question, nor any one else; not even for 
views which Fourier may have entertain- 
ed, although they hold him to be a man of 
a truly noble genius, and accept his Organ- 
ization of Industry, as both beautiful and 
natural. i 

And now in conclusion, what shall we 
say of those men, who, with the spectacle 
of the flood of misery and wretchedness 
which surrounds us on all sides, beforo 
them—have no real pity for their fellow- 
men, no living and heartfelt philanthropy 
to stimulate them to seek for a remedy, or 
to give them the energy and the zeal to 
search after or devise measures of relief, 
and hoist the banner of reform; but who 
endeavor to pick out of a great plan of 
amelioration—thought upon and advocated 
long and seriously by men who certainly 
have as much common sense and honesty 
of purpose as they—some one point or 
two, which they think they can attack, and 
then by quotations from a distant source, 
and foreign to the plan; by slanderous 
suppositions, by gratuitous misrepresent- 
ations, and calumuious insinuations, com- 
mence their attack, and appeal to all the 
prejudices, and the selfish conservatism of 
the age; and make themselves the apolo- 


ne of acold, heartless, and disgusting in- 


umanity ? 
A. BRISBANE. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue clonds which both in England and 
the United States have since the summer 
montks lowered over commercial affairs, 
are now in some degree clearing away. 
We alluded in our last number to the fact, 
that in most commercial countries a very 
great and progressive increase existed in 
the consumption of those articles which 
enter most into the necessities and coig- 
forts of the masses of the people. The 
principal check which this state of affairs 
received, arose from fears in relation to the 
harvests, heightened by political efforts to 
make the deficit in England, however 
small it might be, the instrument of con- 
pleting the liberal commercial policy of 
the country, which has been progressing 
since the war, but which received its 
greatest impulse in 1842, on the accession 
of Sir Robert Peel to the ministry. The 
panic which resulted from the exertions of 
the liberalists, having this object in view, 
agitated the public mind far beyond what 
the actual state of things would warrant, 
and extending to the continent, greatly di- 
minished the consumption of goods, and 
caused stocks of almost all wares to accu- 
mulate in the shops of the dealers. The 
efforts, however, produced their results ; 
but the landed interest, as represented in 
the government, obstinately resisted the 
abolition of the corn laws, evidently de- 
manded by a vast majority of the people ; 
and the minister, unable to overcome this 
resistance, was obliged to resign his office 
in December, although possessed of a large 
working majority in Parliament. His re- 
signation brought into power the Whig 
leader, Lord John Russell, who was, it ap- 
pears, unable to form a Cabinet, and Sir 
Robert Peel was reinstated per force. 
The ministry has undergone sume unim- 
portant changes, and it is ramored that the 
corn laws will be changed so far as to sub- 
stitute a low fixed duty of 3s. to 5s. per 
quarter on wheat, for the sliding scale. The 
po difficulty of Lord John Russell in 
orming a ministry, was said to have been 
the retusal of Earl Grey to take partin a 
government of which Lord Palmerston 
should be the foreign minister. The ob- 
lections to that person arising from his form- 
er policy. Thus the important facts de- 
veloped by the late sudden changes, are, 
that peace and commercial regulations, of 
the utmost liberality, are the elements 
which give the greatest strength to the 
English Government. The great want of 
chat nation is to sell its goods. To do so, 
t must compete on the best terms with all 


other nations, and to this end all that part 
of the cost of living and of manufacturing 
goods, made up by taxes, direct or indirect, 
must be abandoned. With such a state of 
affairs, war is utterly incompatible. The 
desire of the English Government for colo- 
nial agrandizement, is stimulated by the 
necessity for more extended markets. If 
those markets are obtained by commercial 
regulations on the part of England and 
those nations with whom she deals, so lib- 
eral as to permit the freest interchange of 

roducts of mutual industry, an extension 
of the markets of both countries is the re- 
sult, and the general prosperity of all is en- 
hanced. The greatest advantages which 
could accrue to either the United States or 
Great Britain, viz: the repeal of the corn 
laws in England and the abolition of pro- 
tection here, seem now on the point of | be- 
ing realized. These advantages will con- 
fer on both nations the highest degree of 
prosperity, and, on the eve of their con- 
summation, certainly cannotbe jeopardised 
by a barbarous war, although manufactu- 
rers here and aristocrats there might fancy 
that they derive some temporary advan- 
tages from such an event. The redaction 
of the Tariff of the United States certainly 
neutralizes the objections which England 
might have entertained to the annexation 
of Texas, inasmuch as that a liberal com- 
mercial policy is all that she might expect 
of the result of her influence over inde- 
pendent Texas. In relation to Mexico, the 
interests of England would be more pro- 
moted by its adhesion to the Union under 
a permanently liberal commercial policy, 
than either that it should remain in its pre- 
sent state of barbarous anarchy, or that its 
wealthy and influential citizens, including 
its powerful clergy, should seek a perma- 
nent quiet under a Spanish Prince. The 
commercial policy now definitively adopt- 
ed by the English Government, if respond- 
ed to in a spirit of sound economical poli- 
cy: must put at rest all disturbing political 
questions between the two countries for 
the future, and eminently promote their 
mutual prosperity. Industry in both will 
receive the highest degree of encourage- 
ment, by finding the readiest eale for that 
which it produces in the greatest abund- 
ance. 

The state of our own commercial mar- 
kets during the uncertainty which the 
progress of these events has produced, has 
been one of quiet; an indisposition to em- 
bark in new enterprises has prevailed, as 
well as an indisposition to loaa money; 
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generally falling, prices of stocks and com- 
modities, with a scarcity of money, have 
marked the daily transactions ; at the same 
time, a continual discharge of obligations, 
as they arrive at maturity, without the cre- 
ation of new ones, have contributed to re- 
duce the amount outstanding, up to the 
time of making up the bank returns for the 
February quarter, and therefure to pro- 
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duce a greater ease in the money market, 
The foreign exchanges during the year 
ending December 1, 1845, were remarka- 
bly steady throughout the year, and the 
import of precious metals was nearly equal 
to the export. The monthly export from 
the port of New-York, with the rate of 
sterling bills, at the close of each month, 
were as follows ; a 


EXPORTS OF SPECIE FROM NEW-YORK AND RATE OF STERLING BILLS. 


EXPORTS. 
Gold. Silver. Total Sterling Bills. 
January,...-2...-0e0-- 354,175.00 eee 288,040........ 642,215........ 9 a 94 
February, ...-........ 15,312 er 154,185........ 169,497- iese 83a 9 
March,......-..+---- o 43,2372... 222. 210.550......-- 253,787 ........ Bha 84 
April costes sleces swans. 26,830 scree s 173,730........ 190,060........ 8ia 9 
MSy,.io cescctsceeen se 28,908 200 <2 177,336........ 206,244........ 88a 94 
DUNC ssia Cesc ises « 38,143......-.- 11,900........ 90,043 ........ 9 a 94 
July, ssori EE 63,656..-....-- 60.396...-.... 124,046........ %a 93 
AUSUSt Sess foe 238 022 sen 107,921........ 345,943........ 93 a 10 
September, .........-. 174,875....004. 248,631 occ acces 423,506....-..- 9% a 10 
October.............- 26 961 os eee 366.592 ........ 393,553... 2-26 9 a 94 
November,....- sarana S407 cccace os LE9,301 2.2524 127,708...... 8 a 8 
December,........-.- 39,650.26 eens 99,106........ 138,786........ 8ia 9 
Total, 1845.......1,047,670 2,009,718 3,065,388 
“ 1844.... 2. 1,375,526 9,313,357 6,688,883 
e 184352665 - 385,889 2,033,374 2,419,263 


The external drain from this port has 
been much less this year than during the 
previous one; notwithstanding which, the 
Banking institutions have, under the influ- 
ence of fears arising from other causes, and 
to which we have alluded on former occa- 
sions, considerably circumscribed the 


PRICES OF STOCKS IN T 


sphere of their action; and by so doing 
have greatly aided the war panics in re- 
ducing the prices of stocks. The follow- 
ing is a table of the rates of leading stocks 
in the New-York market at different times 
during the past two years: 


HE NEW-YORK MARKET. 


1844, 1845. 1846. 
Rate. Red’mable Jan. June. Sept. Dec. May. Nov. 14. Jan. 1. 
United States.. 4’ 1862 1134 1143 116 1133 1134 110} 109 
“ . 9 1853 102% 102 1044 1034 1034 1024 106 
New-York....- 7 1848-9 1074 1063 1094 106 1044 105 104 
a .---- ô 1862 108 1074 1104 101 108 1094 104 
E <... OF 1861 1034 1034 106 104 104 102 
s (uses. 9 1855 1014 1004 105 103 106% 102: 994 
+f pikes, D 1830 101 101 98 103 1004 102 994 
New-York City 7 1857 110 110 114 115 112 1114 
“ 5 1870 99 100$ 1014 102 994 994 95 
Ohidscaccce< - 6 1856 96 954 994 96 97% 97 92 
He ace A 1851 1044 102 1054 103 101$ 101 #100 
Kentucky...... 6 1870 1014 101 102 1034 101% 1013° 99 
Tennessee ....- 6 piss 100 102 102 100 101 1014 
Alabama. .....- 5 Seas 80 Sda 80 724 72 72 66 
Pennsylvania... 5 Seen 65 744 714 734 734 744 69 
Illinois........ 6 1860 408 49 434 36 39 37 36 
Indiana.....-.- ð 1860 37 444 43 344 344 37 38 
Harlem R. R.. . ieee 434 72 734 64 73 684 51 
Mohawk do. .. ~ — 514 60 62 584 61 57 51 
L. Island do. .. eons 72 80 83 75 734 74 56 
Stonington..... à EF 334 43 454 39 374 41 41 
N. andWor. do. . suus 344 534 724 664 79 844 64 
Erie do . sos 154 19 24 27' 314 71 66 
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The year closed with prices much low- 
er than at the same time last year, contrary 
to general expectation; and this exhibits 
in a considerable degree the influence 
which political causes have exerted on al- 
most all business. The same effort has 
been displayed ia the London market. 


(February, 


Consols which sold in the first week of 
January, 1845, at 1004, were sold at the 
same time in 1846, at 944—a decline of 5§ 
rcent. In the same time United States 
stock declined 44 per cent., and Bank of 
England stock fell 7 per cent. The depre- 
ciation of capital is nearly as follows : 


Amount. Price, 1845. 1846. Decline. Am’nt of dec’e. 


United States Stock..... 2..  $17,075,445....1134.... 107 ....44.... 768,394 
English 3 per cents. ......-. 2,411,539,015....1004.... 949....54.... 132,634,646 
English Bank Stock.......-. 72,765,000....212 ....205 ....7 .... 5,078,350 


The difference in the price of the English 
3 per cents. represents a value nearly equal 
to the whole taxable property of the State 
of Ohio. The small amount of the U. States 
Stock afloat makes it less liable to fall, but 
it is a matter of congratulation, that al- 
though foreign capitalists utterly refused 
to purchase or subscribe to the stock, it 
can be held steadier here, by our own citi- 
zens, than English Consols, “ the horse 
that never stumbled”—can be held in 
London. Large sums have been paid off 
by. the several states during the year, 
amounting in all to some $11,000,000. 
Pennsylvania has continued to pay her in- 
terest, and at the close of her fiscal year, 
November 30, had, wherewithal, to meet 
ber February payment; and the treasurer 

inted out such modifications of existing 

ws as would, in his opinion, ensure the 
continued and regular payment of the 
debts of Pennsylvania. The finances of 
Maryland have also improved in a surpri- 
sing manner, and there 1s every hope, that 
with the increased business of other public 
works from which she draws a revenue, that 
her credit will soon be fully restored. The 
affairs of Illinois progress successfully un- 
der the trusteeship of her canal, which will 
doubtless be completed in the three years 
specified in the law, and give a new pat 


session of the legislature, to pay part of the 
interest, has been promptly paid. The 
Governor of Mississippi, in his annual mes- 
sage, pou out the means within the con- 
trol of the government, by which the inte- 
rest on that portion of her debt, known as 
the “ Planters’ Bank Bends,” and amount- 
ing to $2,000.000, may be met, and the 
principal finally liquidated. Michigan has 
not been successful in the payment of the 
interest, amounting to $52,000, on that por- 
tion of the $5,000,000 loan recognized by 
the state; but there is hope that the defi- 
cit will be made up by ‘axation, and the 
state honor redeemed. Jn Indiana a com- 
promise has been effected m relation to the 
debt by the bondholders, through the 
agency of Charles Butler, Esq. The Wab- 
ash and Erie Canal of Indina, connectin 
Lake Erie with the Ohio River, is situate 
nearly in the same condition that that of 
Illinois was before the compromise with 
her creditors. The bondhoders of India- 
na have agreed to advance $2,200,000 for 
the completion of the canal, provided the 
work and the land belonging to it is placed 
in trust to secure the loan, on condition 
that the state pay, by taxatioa, one-half of 
the principal and arrearage interest of the 
existing debt. The amount of the debt is 
now as follows: 


to her industry. The tax levied at the last 
Indiana debt, principal............---.--- ere rr ee per $11,¢90,000 
Arrearage interest, January, 1841, to January, 1847........... 3,227,000 
Total debtciacccssee cece sceevcdeuc $14,317,000 


The state is to retire one-half of this debt, 
say $5,545,000, by issuing in exchange for 
it new certificates paying 5 per cent. on 
them, by taxation, up to 1857, when half 
the arrearage interest, $1,613,500, shall be 
added to the principal, and the whole bear 
5 per cent. interest. The other half, prin- 
cipal and interest, is to be paid out of the 
canal property and ite revenues, when it 
shall have been completed, and the faith 
of the state to be released from its pay- 
ment. , In Arkansas and Louisiana nothing 
has been done towards the discharge of 
the delinquent debts, but to continue the 
liquidation of the banks for the benefit of 


which they were created. The state le- 
gislature of Florida has been in session, 
but no allusion to the old territorial debt, 
or “faith bonds,” appears to have been 
made. On the whole, considerable pro- 
gress has been made towards the diminu- 
tion of indebtedness, and the future pay- 
ment of debts. Great dependence is in 
all directions placed upon the revenues of 
public works as a means of meeting the 
demands upon the several treasurers. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New-York, 
on the Atlantic, are traversed longitu- 
dinally by canals, the object «f which is 
to afford a cheap and easy outlet for the 
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surplus produce of the interior. The 
Pennsylvania Canal opens on the Ohio 
River, which divides five large states, and 
drains the produce of that portion of each 
state adjacent to the river, downward to- 
wards New Orleans, and upwards to Pitts- 
burgh. Michigan is nearly traversed by 
two rail-roads, the chief of which comes to 
Detroit, the other to Monroe, with a branch 
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to Toledo, at which point also comes pro- 
duce, by the Ohio and Miami Canal. and 
the Wabash and Erie Canal. The Ohio 
Canal delivers its produce at Cleveland, 
Ohio; and the southern portion of Ohio 
sends its produce to Cincinnati. The fol- 
lowing table will show the deliveries of 
certain articles on many of the leading 
works: 


DELIVERIES AT CERTAIN POINTS FROM MANY PUBLIC WORKS. 


i ie 

= a] 

z s 23 oL 

E: = ac 

> Os En 

EA £5 aa 

To £2 E E 

3 oo: ss 

Ş È 
Flour bbis......... 225,430 352,732 92,071 
Beef SY oroin sees 4,019 120 
Whiskey “ ........ 222.2. 18,612 349 
Ashes lbs. ........ 152,000 1,060,973 1,998,092 
Butter ... ...- ...... 1,087,104 88,021 
Bacon “ .aassoee coso 863,911 885,918 
Lard E S E setae t 792,734 1,983,333 
Tallow “ c.ccsese > ecewes 315,398 77,89 
Jron and Nails... a.. 0 ...... 9,122,822 453,000 
Wool .............- 389,060 961,982 65,004 
Coal bushels.....,... ..-... 889,880  ...... 
Corn. 8)“ g.sacoke Se eace 164,967 38.792 
Oats M secs Soest 48,144 RE 892 
Wheat “ .......-. 220,610 205,581 695,209 
Tobacco hhds....... ...... 705 lbs. 134,415 
Staves & Head’gpes. 1,840 717,084 90,000 
Pork bbls.........6< 944 ~~ we 8,136 
Hides lbs........... 2.22. EE 179,799 
Lumber feet........ .222..0 0 2 a02000 954,257 
Furs and Peltries Ibs. ..... š Sevan 136,188 
Hemp lbs........--- gaesss -aaesee 569, 
Cheese lbs......oo00 Sotese  peecec- Geccis 


This contains a glance at the movement 
on the principal works. The Erie Canal, 
it will be observed, is immeasurably 
a-head of all the others in importance. 
The completion of the Michigan rail-roads 
across the Peninsula, also that of the Illi- 
nois Canal, from Chicago on the Lake Mi- 
chigan, through 100 miles of the most fer- 
tile country in the world, to the Illinois 
River, and the extension of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, from Lafayette, Indiana, 
to Evansville on the Ohio River, will lay 
open these immense tracts of land, the 
agricultural capacities of which are hardly 
estimated as yet, and to test their capacity 
a large and steady foreign demand is requi- 
site, and the producers of wheat can become 
wealthy by selling wheat at prices lower 
than it can be produced for in the most 
fertile portions of the grain countries of 
Europe. Even at the present time, with- 
out any communication with the interior, 
wheat pays well at Chicago, Illinois, at 
60 cents, and the export of that thriving 


Erie Canal. 
(Farce IE, 
34, g 4 
d / 
fy 23 z & 
3 Sc, <=) Je 
© q >O a E a 8 
em o wy Yy a 
£ s mS a=] d 
so f > E 
Au f- < 
121,723 188.993 721,890 2,517,250 
oes 5,849 34.84 67,6 
69,312 10,130 10,220 L568,601 
er ee 788,340 69,668 bb. 
80,700 1,218,350 3 397,690 1,821,455 
4.703,331 7,044,300 1 200,000 1,631,700 
3,570,915 2,039,000 2,352,440 3,064,800 
ees ABTT Ka ee wig ecraueant 
ate. 13,668,250 ........ 8,031,268 
5,482 3,317,400 3,441,317 9,504,039 | 
kessar — vetseurey 977 47,798,300 Tba. 
49,950 154 4.3 33,094 311,803 
oe ee 83,951 040 eee 
6,404 23,217 1,354,996 1,620,033 
134,415 3,302,100 608,350 670.900 
vSewse. Teoses - 44,587 139,754.800 Ibs. 
oaa E 28,235 451,153 
56,079 532,250 769,860 293,009 bbis. 
e.e.. 1,195,305 19,9329 236,924,666 
Suess 89.700 273 708,709 
Ssesss 576,200 ........ SE 
soudas 216,300 2,759,923 27,502,861 


place, for the year ending with the navi- 

tion of the last fall, was 924,515 bushels, 
caving 358,306 bushels in store, December 
Ist, when the pricé there was 96 cents. 

In the year 1826, Mr. William Jacob was 
sent by the English government through 
Europe, in order to ascertain the cost uf 
raising wheat in Europe, and the extent 
to which it could supply the wants of Eng- 
land. The large estates of Europe are 
owned by nobility and gentry, and are 
cultivated under their care, or rented to 
others. Mr. Jacob reported, that estates 
near Dantzic, in a most fertile district, 
produced good crops in 1824. and the 
wheat was sold, oh the estate, at 72 cents 
per bushel, at which rate a loss of 20 per 
cent. was sustained. The wheat actually 
cost 86 cents per bushel, and two farmers 
in succession on one estate became bank- 
rupt. Again, wheat at Warsaw cost 28 
shillings, sterling, per quarter, and deliver- 
ed in London, costs as follows: . 
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Wheat cost, at Warsaw, per quarter.......-. 00000000000000 seen $6 36 
Shipping in boats... .n.. 0000000000000000 0so0no0o vecee $0 12 
Freight to Dantzió. ssi oy cena saautentiacedceis ese tease 1 41 
Waste, by rain, &c....... 2 ccc ce ec ccc eeee ose 0 74 
Warehouse expenses at Dantzic ...... 0.00000 000000000000 0 48 
Merchants’ fees at Dantzic.... 2.2... 000000000000 e.s... 0 36 

, Freight and expense to London..........2-..-.------.. 1 52 
-— 4 63 
° Total cest, $1 374 per bushel....- PE E oe. $10 99 


This without leaving any profit to the 
farmer. Now, while the agricultural por- 
tion of Europe has not advanced at all in 
the facilities of producing or transportation 
since that time, every section of the United 
States has become intersected by public 
works, laying open to market tracts of laud 
that can, with less labor, yield double the 
product of any land in Europe. The prin- 
cipal work, the Erie Canal is now, by the 
liquidation of the New-York debt, rapidly 
getting into a position which will admit 
of reducing the tolls to a merely nominal 
rate—a movement which will compel a 
reduction on the part of all the other ri- 
val avenues to market, When, with pro- 
polon on the lakes, and nv expense but 
reight to encounter on the canals, wheat 
passes forward to market through New- 

ork, it must produce a price abroad 
which will leave the farmer of the West a 
handsome profit ; but which cannot be com- 
peted with by the “ noble” estates of Eu- 
rope. Another element which operates 
in favor of the United States farmers, is 
that the income of rail-roads in the manu- 
facturing districts of Europe, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people by in- 
creasing liberality of legislation, is improv- 
ing their manufacturing districts and de- 
veloping their powers of consumption, thus 
diminishing the surplus they may have to 
spare; and this displays itself in a remark- 
able manner in the fact, that a harvest 
but little less than usual has advanced 
prices this year in the continental ports to a 
point higher than they have been since the 
devastating wars of Napoleon, swept 
the grain countries of Europe, while they 
interrupted industry. No doubt the de- 
ficiency of the harvests has gone a great 
ways in advancing the prices; but the de- 
mands of the people at home for consum 
tion must have assisted to a considerable 
extent, in producing the same effect as in 
England. In such a state of affairs, with an 
unusual supply of specie in England, no 
more auspicious moment could be desired 
to bring forward the “ great measure of 


the age,” and demolsh for ever the corn- 
laws of England. That event must equalize 
the prices in England and the United States, 
by daas them there and advancing 
them here, making the actual cost of trans- 
portation, with merehants’ profits, the 
only difference between the Atlantic states 
and Great Britain. The effect is likely to 
be three-fold;—a declme of prices there 
will necessarily throw out of cultivation, 
to some extent, those poor lands that were 
forced into cultivation by the fictitiously 
high prices maintained A wheat by the 
corn-laws. The home supply will thus 
measurably be diminished, while the same 
cause will greatly enhante the consump- 
tion. These two elemen's coming in aid 
of the actual annual defit in the home 
supply, in years of good harvests, will 
swell the annual demand fw foreign wheat 
to an extent perhaps double what it has 
been in some previous yeas. The aver- 
age annual consumption of frreign and co- 
lonial wheat, during the five years ending 
with 1842, was 20,000,000 bushels. Under 
modified corn-laws, this will probably 
reach 30,000,000 bushels in tsual years, to 
be increased by the increase ef population 
in Great Britain. Such a demand must 
draw from every quarter of our vast agri- 
cultural country its utmost rescurces, pour- 
ing along the public works in swelling 
volumes, yielding large revemes to the 
states, discharging their debts and lighten- 
ing the burden of taxation, Large and 
profitable sales of their produce will give 
the farmer the means of buying all the 
necessaries and comforts of lif; and, in 
their prosperity, will flourish all the indus- 
try and manufactures of the courtry. The 
South will not fail to find, in the usual ef- 
fect of cheap food abroad and prosperity 
among the farmers at home, a quickened 
sale for their great staple at mproving 
prices. The prospect of future commer- 
cial prosperity, growing out of the removal 
of government restrictions upon tade, wae 
never 80 great as now. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Since our last issue there has been a 
very perceptible, and we venture to say, 
refreshing check, in tke outpourings of the 
press. For many successive weeks prior 
to the present mont), scarcely a day pas- 
sed without the appearance of some work 
which possessed strong claims to attention. 
The competition of publishers has tended 
to flood the market with standard volumes; 
and readers of tase, much as they have 
been delighted with the superior character 
of recent publicatons, have been in de- 
pair at doing then justice, so rapidly did 
they succeed eæxh other. The pause, 
therefore, as we nave said, is refreshing, 
as it affords time for a little retrospective 
reading, and will, doubtless, prove ulti- 
mately advantageous to sellers, as well as 
buyers. Want of space prevents us from 
noticing this month the new volumes of 
Wiley & Putnam’s library and Appletons’ 
new number of Michelet’s France, and 
several other works. 


~ 


Francis & Co.’s Crassic LIBRARY or 
Cuoice Prose AND POETRY. 


Since our notice in the last review of 
this interesting series of books, two num- 
bers have been added—“ A Memoir of 
Felicia Hemans, by her Sister ;’’ and “ Tra- 
gedies, Sonnets, and Verses, by T. N. Tal- 
fourd.” Both of these works will prove 
highly acceptable to the reading public, in 
their present economical and convenient 
form. The classical power and beauty of 
Talfourd’s Ion, has long been acknow- 
ledged; ond although his other tragedies 
are inferior, they contain splendid pas- 
sages, and are very appropriately issued 
together. The Sonnets and Verses a 

nded, are now, for the first time, pu 
ished in this country. They are lofty in 
feeling, end highly finished in style—wor- 
thy the author of Ion. The Memoir of 
Mrs. Hemans, is undoubtedly the most 
authentic and pleasing account of her ex- 
tant; and will command a large sale. 


The Christmas Holy Days at Rome. By 
the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, M. A. 
New-York; D. Appleton & Co, 1846. 


We have accompanied the author of this 
book in his excursions within and around 
Rome, with unexpected pleasure. The 
subject had been well nigh exhausted by 


travellers, and we scarcely looked for so 
much interest as these pages afford. Mr. 
Kip writes with genuine enthusiasm. He 
is evidently a cultivated and sincere man ; 
and therefore a desirable guide in any 
scene, but especially in one so crowded 
with religious and historical associations, as 
the Eternal City. The distinctive feature 
in his book, is that he has made the Christ- 
mas Holy Days the nucleus, about which 
his observations cluster. He has much to 
say of the Catholic services; and, as it a 
pears to us, in a remarkably Just spirit. 
The chapters recording his visit to the 
tombs of the last Stuarts, to Mezzofanti the 
philologist, and to the studio of Overbeck, 
are among the most attractive, as they refer 
to subjects not previously so fully treated. 
We are pleased with Mr. Kip’s considerate 
manner of estimating the Italian charac- 
ter; and the general tone of kindly intel- 
ligence with which he records his impres- 
sions. Those who have never visited 
Rome, will derive much gratifying infor- 
mation from this volume; and those who 
have, cannot fail to have their most agree- 
able remembrances awakened. 


Handbook of Young Artists and Ama- 
teurs in Oil Painting. By an American 
Artist. New-York; Wiley & Putnam. 
1846. 


This handsome volume should be in the 
hands of every painter. It is compiled 
from the cele baed Manual of Bouvier, 
with additions from other established con- 
tinental writers. It contains elaborate di- 
rections for the preparation of the mate- 
rials, and the use of the implements, of 
the Art. Is is designed both for a text- 
book in Academies, and for self instruction. 
An explanatory vocabulary is appended. 
We have never seen a work of the kind 
containing within such available limits, 
such an amount and variety of information 
as to the details of oil painting. It is emi- 
nently a practical book, and cannot fail to 
be of great service to the votaries of paint- 
ing. : 


The Young Student, by Madame Guizot. 
Translated by Samuel Jackson. New- 
York; D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 


This little specimen of juvenile litera 
ture is worthy of more than ordinary at- 
tention. The wife of the distinguished 
French statesman, has been regarded as 
the Edgeworth of her country. She took 
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a deep interest in education; and believ- 
ing that children’s books were vastly influ- 
ential in giving direction to the opening 
mind, bestowed unwearied pains in weav- 
ing pleasant fictions upon a ground-work 
of important truth. Her attempts have 
been deemed remarkably successful ; and 
we hope that the publishers of the “ Young 
Student,” will be encouraged by its sale, 
to issue translations of Madame Guizot’s 
other books for the young. 


The Greece of the Greeks. By G. A. 
Perdicaris, A. M. New-York; Paine & 
Burgess. 1846. 


The author of this work is well known 
asa gentleman whose lectures on Greece, 
some years ago, drew for him the warm- 
est eulogiums, of select and discriminating 
audiences, particularly in Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. There was something in tho 
mere fact of a Greek of talent and enthu- 
siasm, educated in this country, undertaking 
to describe and vindicate his native land, 
which alone was fitted to charm the ima- 
gination. Mr. Perdicaris discussed the 
literary claims and political condition of 
his country, with rare beauty of diction 
and eloquence of expression. His mas- 
tery of English was remarkable. These 
lectures introduced him to the notice and 
friendship of many of our leading literary 
men. He soon after received the appoint- 
ment of U. S. Consul at Athens. Within 
two or three years he has returned to this 
his adopted country, and established him- 
self, we believe, with a view to permanent 
residence. The volumes before us are 
the fruit of his recent sojourn in Greece ; 
and his excellent opportunities of acquir- 
Ing information, his official facilities, his 
Greek birth and American education, all 
fit him to speak of the “Greece of the 
Greeks,” with authority and interest. We 
have, accordingly, taken up his work with 
more than ordinary anticipations. We find 
it a well-arranged, sensible, and unaffected 
narrative of travels and residence in 
Greece. It differs from other similar books, 
in being chiefly limited to the facts of the 
present. There are, indeed, copious allu- 
sions to the Greece of antiquity ; but only 
such as are absolutely requisite to make 
modern Greece intelligible. Mr. Perdi- 
caris nas brought together, in a pleasin 
shape, the principal circumstances and 
influences now operating on the destinies 
of his country. He says that the most 
striking feature of her condition, is the 
“want of proportion between the mag- 
nificence of the government and the pov- 
erty of the country.” Popular education 
is represented as on the advance, and the 
prospects of the land in all respects, since 
the last revolution, are highly encouraging. 
The classical reader will find much inter- 
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est in the descrptions of the present as- 
pa of Sparta, Marathon, and other hal- 
owed localities ; while onr own country- 
men, will linger with pleasure over the 
pages devoted to ‘ Misselonghi,” and the 
noble memories, which, even in its exe 
istent desolation, t retains of Byron,— 
the beauty and maners of the queen,— 
the tomb of Marco Botzaris, whose name 
has been consecratec by Halleck—and the 
deserved praises of tie American Mission- 
aries. Society, localties, and politics, are 
ably discussed ; and tie volumes are very 
neatly printed, and centain several litho- 
graphic illustrations. 
——, 
Tar Mopern Stanparp Drama. Edited 
by Epes Sargent. . Vol. I. New-York; 
Wm. Taylor. 1846. 


The history of the lrama involves a 
problem, equally remarkable with that of 

ainting. The latter art reached its acme 
m the fifteenth century; ind while popu- 
lar education and sciene have steadily 
advanced, the old masters as they are sig- 
nificantly called, yet stanl alone in their 
fame. A somewhat equal destiny seems 
to have obtained in regard to dramatic 
literature. Shakspeare husnever been ap- 
proached in the entireness of his grasp of 
the genuine elements of thedrama, while, 
for earnestness, power, intmse sympathy 
with humanity, and the frank, bold recog- 
nition of her attributes, the old English 
dramatists, from whese pays Charles 
Lamb gleaned so delectable a volume, 
retain their freshness and onginality un- 
surpassed, and but seldom approached, to 
the present hour. We have been led into 
these remarks by the collection of “ Pop- 
ular Acting Plays,” mentiored above. ' 
They have each a well-establshed place 
in public estimation, and serveas the mir- 
ror of existent taste, in the department of 
literature they represent. How much in- 
ferior they are, in point of vigorous delin- 
eation of character, to the earlier models 
of the art, need not be said. Infact, they 
strikingly evidence the truth, that the 
dramatic features of life have diminished,— 
that reflection has taken the plee, in no 
small measure, of action; and peaceful, 
domestic habits, and uniformity of man- 
ners, narrowed the scope of the play-wri- 
ter. On the other hand, there isa moral 
tone and refinement of thought, scrupu- 
lous regard to taste and decorun, in the 
Modern Standard Drama, which proclaims 
how far social life has advanced incorrect- 
ness and intelligence. All these dramas 
bear the impress of genius; but % is gen- 
ius chastened by scholarship, and noulded 
by character. They do not repreent hu- 
man nature in its broad, Shaksperian out- 
lines—but only under the gu:se of certain 
traits and epochs. Ion, with which the 
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book opens, is conceived i» the spirit, and 
cast, essentially, in the forn, of the classic 
drama. Yet many of its sentiments are 
the offspring of Christianity, and have a 
self-sacrificing and delicate beauty, which 
breathes of the age of Wordsworth, rather 
than of Pericles. Fazicis a glowing per- 
sonification of passion—but it is sottened 
and ronnded by scholarly diction and care- 
fully evolved imagery. The School for 
Scandal, is andoubied y the best comedy 
since Congreve. Ths plays of Bulwer 
and Knowles are ingenious and poetical ; 
yet they deal rather with sentiment than 
character. Epes Sargent is the editor of 
these volumes, and las affixed very appro- 
priate notices to each play. The collec- 
tion is made with ‘udgment, and neatly, 
as well as economicilly, issued. 
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FOWLER’s Practi:aL PRRENOLOGY—Pre- 


senting a concke, elementary view of 


Phrenology; Remarks on Tempera- 
ments; also, describing the primary 
mental powers in seven different de- 
grees of develcpement, the mental phe- 
nomena prodaced by their combined 
action, phreiolugical developements, 
character, telents, &c. New-York: 
Fowler & Wells, 131 Nassau-st. 


Tus PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED 
TO THE PREsERVATION OF HeattH. By 
Andrew C nh, M. D., with Wood-cuts 
and Notes, ly O. S. Fowler. New-York: 
Fowler & Wells, 136 Nassau-st. 


Both of these are valuable works, pub- 
lished in a neat and durable form; they 
should be carefully read, especially by pa- 
rents. The counexion between physiology 
and the operations of the mind, is, of all the 
departments of education, too little studied 
and understood by parents or those who 
have the treiniug of youth. How many of 
the youth cf the land ripen into manhood 
or womanhood with constitutions im- 
paired and intellects destroyed—both body 
and mind in such a condition as either to 
become morbid and sitkly at the first touch 
of affliction, or to lead the suffering and 
degenerate being into blighting excesses ? 

Comb’: Physiology has long been a 
standard work. This edition contains 
such brief notes as the editor has thought 
necessary to show the dependence and 
connecticn of the two subjects. The for- 
mer isa lain, practical work. It gives the 
details of phrenological developement, and 
discussesthe character and mental power 
to which the different degrees of training 
will lead. The study of phrenology in this 
connection 18, doubtless, the best me- 
thod of pursuing it. The anatomy of the 
human fiame—the wonderful dependence 
and harmony Of its parts, is a subject on 
which taere i8 no prejudice; and, com- 
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mencing with the study of physiology, and 
looking thence to its relation to phreno- 
logy, the truth of the latter, if it have any, 
cau but be more reagily seen. It becomes 
more fruitful im points bearing on the con- 
duct of daily life. And while the parent 
or the teacher may not understand the 
mysterious connection between mind and 
body, they can both see and protit by the 
results of experience, and of observation. 


es 


An Essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, by Joun Henry New- 
MAN. D. Appleton & Co., New-York— 
p. 206. 


There would be little to interest the ra- 
tional reader in this book, had it appeared 
unattended by circumstances of peculiar 
agitation. The controversy in the Church 
of England, which has been so manifest, . 
earnest, and sometimes vehement, for the 
last decade of years, has become rather 
the property of the world abroad, than the 
peculium of an individual sect of Chris- 
tians. Great principles of human right, 
liberty, and duty, for which past genera- 
tions of men have been content to suffer 
much, and to lay down their very lives, 
are concerned in this struggle. And as it 
is impossible for England to be convulsed, 
without the whole civilized world feeling 
the impression,—so this especial agitation 
has touched the interests, and awakened 


‘the concern of multitudes who are not in 


any manifest way connected with the im- 
mediate actors in the scene. Wise men 
discerned at the opening of the discover- 
ies which the “Oxford agitators” were 
making, that the process of their system 
must lead consistent men to Rome. They 
are not surprised to kuow, therefore, that 
near half a hundred clergymen of the 
English Established Charch have already 
followed this tendency to this specified 
result. Where the movement will end, 
short of the complete dismemberment of 
that Church, or its entire separation from 
the power of the state, it requires a wiser 
being than man to say. Mr. Newman has 


-~ been one of the trio of leaders in this 


movement,—and the present book is his 
apology for his separation from the Church 
in which he had long miuistered, and his 
union with Rome. But there is in it noth- 
ing, save the assumption, without a show 
of argument, or a reference to the author- 
ity of Scripture, of allthe doctrines of the 
Roman Church,—and an attempt to ac- 
count for, and defend these, as the neces- 
sary results, not, of what are universally 
acknowledged as Christian doctrines, but 
of each other. The perfectness, and the 
authoritative inspiration of the Scriptures 
are wholly set aside. ‘‘ Scripture no 
where recognizes itself, or asserts the in- 
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spiration of those portions which are most 
essential.” is one of the author's principles. 
The infallibility of the Pope, is essential to 
make up “ the completeness of Scriptnre,” 
in his view—and from the assumptions 
thus of the whole subject, without an at- 
tempt at proof, he proceeds with his deve- 
lupments. The same concessions might 
prove any other system with as much ac- 
curacy as the one which he brings out of 
them. Thereare displayed, extensive read- 
ing and a remarkable collection of illustra- 
tions. But the arguments are wholly inco- 
herent, a mere congeries of assumptions, 
and the moral principles are exceedingly 
low. Of the latter assertion, perhaps the 
following extract is a sufficient exhibition : 


“ The doctrine of post-baptismal sin,” (by 
which he means sin after baptism, for 
which there is in this world, no promised 
forgiveness, ) “ especially when realized in 
the doctrine of purgatory, leads the reci- 
pient to fresh developments beyond it- 
self.” —“ He who believes, that suffer he 
must, and that delayed punishment ma 
be the greater, will be above the word, 
will admire nothing, fear nothing, desire 
nothing. He has within his breast, a 
source of greatness, self-denial, heroism. 
This is the secret spring of strenuous ef- 
forts and persevering toil, of the sacrifice 
of fortune, friends, case, reputation, hap- 
piness. There is, it is true, a higher class 
of motives which will be felt by the saint ; 
who will do from love, what all Christians 
who act acceptably, do from faith. And, 
moreover, the ordinary measures of chari- 
ty which Christians possess, suffice for se- 
curing such respectable attention to reli- 
gious duties, as the routine necessities of 
the Church require. But if we would 
raise an army of devoted meu, to resist the 
world, to oppose sin and error, to relieve 
misery, or to propagate the truth, we must 
be provided with motives which keenly 
affect the many. Christian love is too rare 
a gift, philanthropy is too weak a material 
for the occasion. Nor is an influence to 
he found to suit our purpose, besides this 
solemn conviction which arises out of the 
very rudiments of Christian theology, and 
is taught by its most primitive masters— 
this sense of the awfulness of post-baptis- 
mal sin. It is in vain to look out for mis- 
sionaries for China or Africa, or evangelists 
for our great towns, or Christian attendants 
on the sick, or teachers of the ignorant, on 
such a scale of numbers as the need re- 
quires, without the doctrine of purgatory. 
For thus the sins of youth are turned to 
account by the profitable penance of man- 
hood; and terrors which the philosopher 
scorns in the individual, become the bene- 
factors, and earn the gratitude of nations,” 
p. 194. 

Of principles like these, we can but say, 
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that the avowed development of tlie mo- 
tives of Christianity has brought out noth- 
ing but the nati-e principle of paganism ; 
and sooner than we could adopt such a 
system, we shoud say with the rejecter 
of Christianity, “Sit anima mea cum phi- 
losophis.” 


=e 


Sketches from Lift, by Laman BLANCH- 
ARD. Edited wth a Memoir, by Sir 
Epwarp LyttronBcetwer, Bart. New- 
York. Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 


This ís decidedly the most attractive 
namber of the Publisher’s Library of 
Choice Reading, which has recently ap- 
peara The name ef Laman Blanchard 

as long been familia to the readers of 
the English Magazines,and many will re- 
call his biography of L E. L. with plea- 
sure. His native endermeuts fitted him 
fur the career of a manof letters, but his 
circumstances, during hu whole life, were 
such as to render his intellectual develop- 
ment fragmentary and builliant, rather than 
sustained and continuous. He was an edi- 
tor and contributor to the periodical litera- 
ture of the day for more than twenty years. 
His writings were chiefly the result of ob- 
servation, and confirmed sketches of life 
and manners, genial critichm and political 
paragraphs. There was ofen in the form- 
er an exquisite simplicity and cheerfulness, 
and the latter were ftrequeatly enlivened 
by a more cordial pla ate loa is usual 
with the literary parıy-wok of the day. 
As evidences of genius, sone of Blanch. 
ard’s Sonnets are, in our view, more inte- 
resting than any other of his productions. 
Bulwer quotes some remarkable lines from 
Shean, in the memoir attached to these 
volumes. This little piece of literary bio- 
graphy would add another tngic chapter 
to D’Israeli’s Calamities of atthors. Ap- 
pended to the lively articles of the depart- 
ed, it reminds us of the descripion of the 
Plague, which forms the Intraluction to 
the Decameron. Never did a mere gloomy 
portal lead to any palace! It seems that 
the industry, versatility, and poetic spirit 
of Blauchard, were not his ony claims 
upon our admiration. He seens to have 
endeared himself to all, by singuar urban- 
ity, affectionateness, and Cathdic taste. 
His biographer well observes, hat these 
gleanings from his writings shuld form 
part of every Belles-Lettres Libnry. 
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Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. ‘Translated 
by Farrrax. In Two Parts. Nyw-York. 
Wiley & Putnam, 1846. ; 

A most acceptable book this wll prove 
to the numerous students of Italàn litera- 


ture, to the lovers of poetry im general, 


i 
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and we may add, to those who cherish a 
taste for the old English writers. Within 
such narrow limits we cinnot trust our- 
selves to descant upon Taso and his noble 
epic, although the theme is both fruitful 
and inviting; yet does rot the world—or 
that portion of it endowed with imagina- 
tion and sensibility—kiow it by heart? 
The romantic love, th> moral suffering, 
and the triumphant death of the bard of 
Palestine, have endeared a name which 

oetic genius and the award of centuries 
Pea consecrated. Fairfax, as a translator, 
has become classical, and, as is observed in 
the introduction to thee beautiful volumes, 
ranks with Chapman whose English ver- 
sion of Homer is soon to follow in the se- 
ries. A life of Tasse, and one of Hunt’s 
dainty criticisms—echibiting the beauties 
of the Jerusalem Delivered—are very ap- 
priately published by way of introducin 
the reader to the poem itself. There coul 
not have been sele:ted a better work for 
the Foreign Seres, of the Publisher’s 
“ Library of Choice Reading,” than this. 


Life in Californa. By AN AMERICAN. 
New-York; Wley & Putnam. 1846. 
Many of our waders doubtless remem- 

ber the interestisg descriptions of Califor- 
nia, contained ir “Two Years before the 
Mast.” The subject was, then, quite no- 
vel. We perceve, however, that it has 
recently been nade the subject of a popu- 
lar lecture, by a Boston merchant—the 
same gentlemai to whom this book is de- 
dicated—who vas one of the first explorers 
of the region or purposes of trade. The 
neat duodecino volume mentioned above 
comprises a very intelligent, and, we 
should judge, faithful account of a resi- 
dence of sone years in California. The 
author who nodeaily withholds his name, 
is, we undestand, Mr. Robinson, one of 
our most enerprising merchants. He has 
done the prblie good service by this use- 
ful work. He describes the country ela- 
borately, ngrates many striking incidents, 
and gives adetailcd account of the mission- 
ary Taborsin that part of the world. The 
value of tle book is much enhanced by 
the additim of an ingenious manuscript, 
translated from the a ee of a Francis- 
can monk, giving an historical account of 
the Indian of California—their origin, cus- 
toms and present condition. 


The Cowins. By the author of Con- 
quest aid Setr-Conquest. New-York; 
Harper& Brothers. 1846. 

Here isanother well-written and useful 
story for he young. The previous books 
of this wrter placed her in the same rank 
with Miss Sedgwick in the same depart- 
ment. Sie has now realized the popu- 
larity sheleserved. ‘Praise and Princi- 
ple” had n extensive sale, and is followed 
by the pesent story, which, although in- 
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tended for more juvenile readers than its 
predecessors, is equally ingenious and 
usetul. 


A Practical Treatise on Healthy Shin; 
with Rules for the Medical and Domes- 
tic Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. 
By Erasmus Witson, F. R, S. Illus- 
trated with six Steel Engravings. New- 
York ; D. Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the most valuable works 
yet published on this subject. It com- 
prises the author’s own, and the discove- 
ries of others, a new clsssification of cuta- 
neous diseases, aud a treatise on their diag- 
nosis, pathology and treatment. It em- 
braces a scientific and popular description 
of the skin, discusses at length its func- 
tions, gives a full and interesting exposi- 
tion of the influence of diet, clotlivg, ex- 
ercise, ablution and bathing on ‘the health 
of the skin, with directions upon each 
topic, and also all the diseases to which, 
under any circumstances, it is exposed. 


Our Portraits. — Messrs. Anthony, 
Clark & Co. 247 Broadway, from whose 
beautiful daguerreotypes our engravings . 
have been made, have recently added to 
their national gallery some of the most 
perfect specimens in this line of art, which 
are probably to be found in this country 
or in Europe. Among these are the like- 
nesses of the lamented Inman, (a beauti- 
ful collection of whose works are now 
exhibiting at the “Art Union,” for the 
benefit of his family,) the artist Weir, 
and others of the distinguished citizens 
of New-York. We refer to these artists 
in connection with the expensive en- 
gravings which have recently embellished 
the Review, both as an evidence of their 
success in bringing the art toa high degree 
of perfection, and as an inducement to our 
friends, in view of the promise to continue 
these portraits, to engage actively in ex- 
tending tbe circulation of the work. Man 
of these will prove.to be the only faithful 
and life-like representations of these men 
in existence, as was the case with our 
venerable and departed Jackson. This 
firm have now the most extensive and 
complete arrangements for taking da- 
guerreotypes of any size—for a locket, 
breast-pin, or large frame; and their ra- 
pidly increasing patronage from our citi- 
zens and distinguished visitors in New- 
York is evidence of their success. In force, 
beauty, and truthfulness of expression, 
their likenesses are unsurpassed. 

ie We have romining on hand a few 
of the proof portraits of Gen. Jackson, 

rinted on large paper, and designed for 
Fanne a life-like and almost speaking 
likeness, taken just before his death, which 
may be had by any of our friends at $2 
each, in current funds, remitted. post-paid. 
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Tue Harpers, 82 Cliff-st., have recently issued 
The History of Cotton, Woollen, Silk and Flax, an- 
cient and modern. 1 large vo. vol. Also, ether 
Valuable works, which we have not space to notice. 
They have also issued The Robber—a tale, by G. 
P. R, James; 2 vols. in 1, mo.—The Cricket on 
. the Hearth—a fairy tale of Home. By Chas. Dick- 
ens.—The Wandering Jew, illustrated—in large 
type, at 25 cts., has reached the lith No. Tieir 
Bible, and Shakespear, both superbly illustrated, | 
are nearly completed. 

THR APPLETONS have now ready, the first and 
second Latin Book of Arnold’s series. Arnold’s 
method of teaching and acquiring languages is sub- 
stantially that of Ollendorf, the principle of which 
is presented in a brief paragraph in their Bulletin: 

© Mr. Arnold, in fact, has the good sense to adopt 
the system of nature; a child learns his own lan- 
guage by imitating what he hears, and constantly 
repeating it, till it is fastened in the memory ; in 
the same way, Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to 
work at Exercises in Latin and Greek involving the 
elementary princ'ples of the language—words are 
supplied—the mode of putting them together is told 
the pupil—he is shown how the ancients expressed 
their ideas; and then, by repeating these things 
again and again, iterum iterumque, the docile pupil 
has them indelibly impressed upon his memory and 
rooted in his understanding.” 

They have in preparation “ Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered,” translated into English Spenserian 
verse, by J. H. Wiffen; “ History of the Later Ro- 
man Commonwealth,” by Thos. Arnold, D. D.—the 
two 8vo. vols. of the English edition to be publish- 
ed in one 8va. vol., uniform with the same author’s 
“ Early History of Rome,” recently printed in two 
vols.; A second edition, in large type. of “ The Life 
and Correspondence of Thos. Arnold, D. D.” by the 
Rev. A. P. Stanley, M. A. The first edition of this 
admirable biography, (printed in small type,) being 
exhausted, the publishers, from the increasing de- 
mand, and in conformity with a desire expressed by 
many, that it should be re-issued in a larger and 
more readable form, will shortly issue the new edi- 

ion, in 1 vol. 8vo 

j re “ Life of Martin Lutner,” by M. Michelet, 
Prof. of History, and Historian of the History of 
France. A life of this great reformer, from so able 
a writer as M. Michelet, will be read with deep in- 
terest; A History of the English Revolution of 1668, 
Dy M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, and author 
of “ General History of Civilization in Europe.”— 
«Carpenter’s Manual of Physiology;” Dr. Royle’s 
« Manual of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ;” 
u The Life and Letters of Robert Campbell,” by 
Dr, Beattie; “A Standard Pronouncing French 
Dictionary of the French and English Languages,” 
in two parts, 1 vol. 12 mo. by Grabreil Surrenne. 

The same house have just issued Dr. Arnold’s 
“ Rugby School Sermons.” 1 vol. 12mo., 75 cts A 
volume of Sermons from the pen of Dr. Arnold, ad- 
dressed, as these were, to his pupils, on practical 
snbjects, and in illustration of the great princi- 
ples which must enter into the formation _ of 
every good and substantial character, will be widely 
read, and with interest. We commend it to all 
who are engaged in the instruction of youth. Since 
the days of Roger Ascham. no man has given him- 
self with more assiduity and energy to the high and 
responsible duties of the teacher, or has done more 
to ennoble and dignify the office, than Dr. Arnold. 
—Thoy have also published “New Netherland ; or, 
New-York under the Dutch.” By E. B. O'Callaghan 
—a handsome 8vo. Vol. $2 50 ;, and “ The History 
of’ Rome from its Earliest Period,” by Dr. Arnold, 
in two 8vo. vols., $5. Notices of both will be given 

r number. 7 
in eke following are valuable works recently issu- 
ed :—The Attractions of the Cross ; designed to 
elucidate the leading truths, obligations and hopes 
of Christianity, by Gardiner Spring, D. D. 1 vol. 
8vo M. W. Dodd, publisher, N. Y.—A Discourse, 


by Rev. Dr. Barne, of Philadelphia, on the “ Vir- 
tues and Public Services of William Penn” :— 
Horace Mann’s Lecures on Education ; Fowle & 
Capen, Boston. Theninth volume of Sparks’ Ame- 
rican Biography; Little & Brown, Boston. Dr. 
Sprague’s Lectures o Young Men; new edition, 
12mo. 75 cts. Dr. Wan's Life of Henry Ware, Jr. 

Youatt on the Horse, with a general history of the 
Horse—a dissertation on the American trotting- 
horse, how trained, &., and an Essay on the Ass 
and Mule, by J. S. Skimer, 1 vol. 8vo.—Clater and 
Youatt’s Cattle Doctor—or, Diseases incident te 
Cattle, Sheep, and Swim, with an Essay on the Im- 
provement of Oxen, and the improvement ia 

reed of Sheep, by J. S. Skinner, 1 vol. 12mo.—Cla- 
ter on the Diseases of the Horse, with notes and ad- 
ditions, by J. S. Skinner, à vol. 32mo. Philad., Lea 
& Blanchard. 1845. 

Amprican Military Lawand Courts Martial, with 
suggestions for their improvement. By John O’ 
Brien, Lieut. in the U. S. Navy. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philad. 46. 

Fowler’sPhrenological Jurnal—issued monthly, 
32 pages in cach No. $1 pr annum in advance.— 
Love and Parentage, appli to the Improvement 
of Offspring—including inportant directions and 
suggestions to lovers and he married. By O. 8. 
Fowler, Practical Phrenologst. Fowler & Wells, 
151 Nassau-st., New-York. 

WILEY & Potnam have recently issued Tasso’s 
Jerusalem —Godfrey of Bolldgne, or the Recovery 
of Jerusalom, done into English heroical verse. By 
Edward Fairfax—lst America from the Tth Lon- 
don edition, to which are prefxed an Introductory 
Essay, hy Leigh Hunt, and Lyes of Fairfax and 
Tasso, by Charles Kuight, in tvo parts, 50 cts each, 
or bound in red cloth $1 50—brming the Library 
of Choice Reading Nos. 48-49.—Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches, with eluddations and con- 
necting Narrative. By Thomas Carlyle—complete 
in four Nos., printed on fine pper, forming Nos. 
39 to 42 of the Library of Choici Reading, $2—in 
extra cloth $2 50, Library editio in 2 large vols. 
8vo., in extra cloth $3 50—also, a cheap edition. 
The Pilgrim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alp. By 
the Rev. Geo. G Cheever, D.D 1 vol. 12mo.,, 
beautifully printed, forming No. 1lof the Library 
of American Books, price 50 cts.—Life in Califor- 
nia, during a residence of several yars in that ter- 
ritory, comprising a description of he country and 
the Missionary establishments, with Incidents, Qb- 
servations, &c. &c., illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. By an American—to whch is annexed 
a historical account of the origin, cistoms and tra- 
ditions of the Indians of Alta-Califomia, translated 
from the original Spanish manuscrip\ 1 vol. 12mo., 
with engravings, $1 25.—A Sequel te Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation. Bythe author of 
that work. 1 neat vol. 12mo., unifom with the 
Vestiges. 50cts—The American Hiuse-Carpen- 
ter—new edition, enlarged and impreved—a trea- 
tise upon Architecture, Cornices anc Mouldings, 
Framing doors, windows and stairs—tgether with 
the most important principles of practcal Geome- 
try. By R. G. Hatfield, Architect. | handsome 
vol. 8vo., beautifully printed, and wel bound in 
extra cloth. Price $2. 
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We would call attention to the adveitisement in 
this No. of GayxyLogw’s Double Patent Salamander 
Safe—one of the oldest Safe Makers it the city— 
to the testimony of merchunts present it the burn- 
ing of Tron safes, at Vauxhall Garden,in January 
last, as therein stated, and to the opinpn of these 
merchants as to the fairness of the aia aay the su- 
periority of this safe. We hope hereater to issue 
an advertising sheet of this nature, of mitters which 
may prove to be of value to our mercagile friends. 

We refer. also, to 2d and 3d pages o} the cover, 
and to the new invention described iyone of the 
advertisements. | 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH INTERVENTION IN THE RIO DE LA 
PLATA. 


WE do not propose to discuss, at 
present, the broad question of the right 
of one government to interfere, by 
force, in the affairs of another; nor 
even the more limited question of Eu- 
ropean intervention in the concerns of 
America. For our immediate object, 
it will suffice to assume, that, if any 
one government have the right, upon 
general principles of public law and of 
justice, to intervene aggressively in the 
affairs of another, any third yovernment 
must, on the same premises, have equal 
right to interpose defensively, for the 
purpose of preventing, obstructing, or 
defeating such intervention. If Eng- 
land, for example, as a member merely 
of the great family of nations, or as a 
potential member of that more closely 
connected family of nations belonging 
to Christendom, be so affected by the 
disturbed condition of the countries of 
the Rio de la Plata, as to have cause to 
intervene for their pacification, then the 
United States, affected injuriously by 
that very intervention, have not less 
cause of interest, nor less right of inter- 
vention, in the proceedings of England. 
These are self-evident consequences of 
the assumed principle. While, there- 
fore, we cordially approve and second 
the views of the general question pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States in his late annual Message to 
Congress, we purposely confine our- 
selves, however, in the subsequent re- 
marks on the events of the Rio de la 
Plata, to narrower considerations, for the 


reason that we desire to measure and to 
judge those events by the very standard 
of right assumed by France and Eng- 
land as the justification of the indirect 
and covert war, which they are now 
prosecuting against the Argentine Con- 
federation. 

Let us premise a brief view of the 
state of things in the countries of the 
Rio de la Plata at the moment when 
the English and French governments 
appear on the stage. 

The British colonies in America, on 
separating from the mother-country, 
passed naturally, and almost sponta- 
neously, into the form of a single con- 
federation. But the Spanish colonies, 
scattered over a much larger extent of 
the continent,—sundered, some of them 
by seas, and others by lofty mountains 
or wide deserts,—dissociated politically 
as well as geographically,—entering on 
the career of independence without 
concert of operations, or even of time, 
—forming, in the course of events, oc- 
casional or partial associations of go- 
vernment or of alliance, but never any 
general confederatiun,—these colonies 
ended by settling down into a number 
of distinct, and sometimes of hostile re- 
publics. To prevent this result, to 
combine all the colonies of Spanish 
America in one Federal Republic, in 
close alliance with the United States, 
was that high conception and grand am- 
bition of the life of Simon Bolivar, 
incidental to which was the idea of the 
American Congress of Panamá. Ia 
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the course of the progress of these 
events, it was the constant aim of each 
one of the old colonial subdivisions of 
the Spanish empire to continue to con- 
stitute one government. Thus the 
Mexican Republic assumed to be the 
successor of the colonial administration 
of New Spain; and the Argentine Con- 
federation, of that of Buenos Ayres. 
But the same circumstances of local in- 
terest, or of personal ambition, which 
had prevented all the colonies from 
forming one confederation, also pre- 
vented, in some cases, the several parts 
of a colonial administration from combin- 
ing cordially into one republic. In this 
way, Paraguay, on the upper waters of 
the Rio de la Plata, and Uruguay at the 
mouth of that river, (sometimes called 
the Banda Oriental from its position 
between the Riode la Plata, its branch 
the Uruguay, and the ocean,) though 
formerly dependent on the colonial ad- 
ministration of Buenos Ayres, came to 
be distinct republics, and each separate 
from the Argentine Confederation. 
The peculiar geographical position of 
Paraguay, und the policy of isolation 
and of reserve infused into its admi- 
nistration by the late Dictator Francia, 
who so long conducted the government, 
have preserved that republic from fo- 
reign conflicts, as well as from internal 
disorders, while it has remained unre- 
cognized either by the Argentine Con- 
federation, or by the other states of 
Europe and America. But the situa- 
tion of Uruguay, on the other hand, ly- 
ing on the sea-coast, interposed between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil, has rendered 
it the theatre of almost incessant war, 
the possession of it having been conti- 
nually disputed between the Brazilian 
Empire, the Argentine Confederation, 
and chiefs ofits own, until, at length, in 
1828, its independence was acknow- 
ledged by these two powers, in a treaty 
alleged to have been mediated by Great 
Britain, and confirmed in 1840, in a 
treaty concluded by Buenos Ayres with 
France. Peace, however, in Uruguay, 
did not follow the acquisition of inde- 
pendence; for it continued to be dis- 
‘tracted by domestic factions; and, at 
-the beginning of the present train of 
‘events, its principal city, Montevideo, 
‘was held by one chief, Rivera, (or his 
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chief, and the regularly elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic, held all the rest 
of it, aided by an auxiliary force under 
his orders from Buenos Ayres, the city 
of Montevideo itself being closely in- 
vested by sea and land, and on the point 
of surrender, which would have con- 
cluded the war and restored peace to 
all the countries of the Rio de la Plata. 
This was the moment selected by 
the British and French governments to 
interfere for the purpose, professedly, of 
the pacification of the Banda Oriental. 
In this act of intervention, France 
and England assume the style of “ Me- 
diating Powers.” They profess to act 
in perfect concert, and both to occupy 
the same relation of right, under treaty 
or otherwise, to the Argentine Confe- 
federation, and to the whole question 
of the war in Uruguay. They pre- 
tend, also, to be actuated alike by dis- 
interested motives, and pacific ones; 
namely, the putting an end to war in 
the Rio de la Plata. Finally, they 
make ostentatious pretensions of regard 
of humanity, observance of the law of 
nations, and respect for the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of the Argentine Con- 
federation. Alleging such pretensions, 
they have proceeded to command the 
government of Buenos Ayres to recall 
its auxiliary forces from the Banda 
Oriental, and, in default of the submis- 
sion of that government to their peremp- 
tory summons, to seize the Buenos 
Ayrean ships of war, raise the siege of 
Montevideo, attack and garrison sundry 
points on the coast of the Banda Ori- 
ental, take possession of the Buenos 
Ayrean island of Martin Garcia, place 
under blockade the ports and coast of 
the state of Buenos Ayres, and force 
their way up the river Parana, which 
is the main stream of the Rio de la 
Plata, running through the Argentine 
states of Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios and 
Corrientes, and separated from the ter- 
ritory of Uruguay by the state of En- 
tre Rios. In a word, to the pre-exist- 
ing war in Uruguay, whose duration 
they have protracted, they have added 
a war of aggression of their own in the 
heart of the Argentine Confederation. 
These professions, pretences and acts, 
we propose to strip of all diplomatic dis- 
guise, and bring to the touchstone of jus- 


~successor in the same interest,) sup- 
‘ ` ported mostly by French and other fo- 
reign residents, whilst Oribe, another 


tice and public law, as understood and 
practised in Europe, and especially by 
France and England themselves. 
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In the first place, the name under 
which they act, that of ‘ Mediating 
Powers,” is obviously a misnomer, not 
to say a falsehood; for mediation be- 
tween two conflicting powers, on the 
‘part of a third, implies counsel, peaceful 
intermediation, interposition accepted 
by the belligerents; whereas, the least 
fact here is one of hostile intervention, 
forced upon independent governments 
at the cannon’s mouth. We begin, 
therefore, with encountering a disin- 
genuous and simulated character as- 
sumed by the intervening powers. 

In the second place, Great Britain 
pretends, falsely, to stand in the same 
political relation to the question of the 
_ Rio de la Plata that France does. This 
pretence appears in the ‘ Declaration 
of Blockade,” issued by the Baron Def- 
faudis and Mr. Ouseley, the respective 
plenipotentiaries of France and Eng- 
land, which document, in regard of its 
relation to the United States and other 
neutral nations, as well as its general 
tenor, might, with greater reason, be 
termed a * Declaration of War against 
Buenos Ayres, by France and Eng- 
land.” For, after reciting the ground 
of original right under which the two 
allies commenced their intervention, it 
proceeds to give reasons for the subse- 
quent acts of hostility against the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. To these rea- 
sons for changing mediation into war, 
we shall refer by and by: our present 
object is with the alleged motives of me- 
diation, which are stated as follows : 


“The undersigned plenipotentiaries 
were charged by their governments to 
effect the pacification of the Republics of 
the River Plate, and to secure the entire 
and real independence of the State of the 
Uruguay. Such are the positive terms of 
the treaties of 1828 and 1840, signed by 
the government of Buenos Ayres, and in 
the conclusion of which the governments 
of the undersigned took part more or less 
directly. But the war carried on by the 
government of Buenos Ayres against the 
State of Uruguay, is manifestly opposed to 
the independence of that state, inasmuch as 
its declared object is to force a change in 
its government. On the other hand, this 
desolating warfare, continued with no na- 
tional or legitimate object, but for the ruin 
and annihilation of the State of the Uru- 
guay, is scarcely less disastrous to the other 
states of the River Plate in its effects on 
their commercial prosperity ; thus causing 
most serious injury to the commercial na- 
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tions of Europe and America; and more 
especially to those which the undersigned 
have the honor to represent. 

“ Theimperative duty, therefore, as well 
as the legitimate interests of the govern- 
ments of the plenipotentiaries could no 
longer allow the continuance of this war, 
which has already lasted much too long. 

“ The undersigned were further instructed 
to obtain, if possible, by amicable negotia- 
tions, the pacification of the River Plate; 
during the greater part of their stay at 
Buenos Ayres, they accordingly made 
every effert, and separately and conjointly 
employed every means of conciliation that 
friendly and confidential communications 
could offer, in the hope of meeting a cor- 
responding spirit on the part of the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres. 

* # # % * * 

“ But the government of Buenos Ayres, 
while reiterating the strongest assurances 
of its desire for peace, and its respect for 
the independence of the Uruguay, never 
failed to reject or evade every proposal 
tending to the cessation of hostilities, and 
has never, for a moment, relaxed in its ef- 
forts for the subjugation of the Oriental 
State. 

“It became, therefore, the imperative 
duty of the undersigned to intimate officially 
to the government of Buenos Ayres the just: 
requisitions of the mediating powers.” 


Both powers, be it observed, assume 
to act in the execution of treaties, sign- 
ed by the government of Buenos Ayres, 
in the conclusion of which they took part 
more or less directly, as if both treaties 
communicated an identity of right and a 
community of interest to England as 
well as to France. And yet, whilst one 
of these treaties gave to France a full 
and perfect right to intervene on the casus 
federis arising, neither of them imparted 
the slightest right of intervention to 
England. To prove this position we 
must recur to the text. 

France and Buenos Ayres are sole 
parties to the treaty, concluded in 1840, 
the seventh article of which is in the 
following words: 


“The government of Buenos Ayres will 
continue to consider the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay in a state of perfect and absolute 
independence, in the manner stipulated in 
the preliminary convention of peace, con- 
cluded the 27th of August, 1828, with the 
Empire of Brazil, without prejudice to its 
natural rights, whenever justice, the honor 
and security of the Argentine Confederation 
shall demand it.” 
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We translate the article literally, pre- 
serving the obscurity of the last words, 
—whenever justice, &c. shall demand 1T, 
—for the same obscurity, or rather inar- 
tificial expression, is found in the Span- 
ish and French: ‘sin pérjuicio de sus 
derechos naturales, toda vez ‘is lo de- 
manden la justicia, la honra y la seguri- 
dad de la Confederacion Argentina ” in 
the one, and ‘sans préjudice de ses 
droit naturels, toutes les sois que le de- 
manderont la justice, |’ honneur et la sé- 
curité de la Confederation Argentine ” 
in the other; the honest meaning of 
which is apparent enough, namely, that 
the continued recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Oriental Republic is 
not to prejudice any natural right of the 
Argentine Confederation in the premis- 
es, in regard to which, the case arising, 
the Buenos Ayrean government is free 
to do whatever justice or its honor and 
security may require. 

France, of course, has apparent right, 
on general principles, to demand of Bue- 
nos Ayres the punctual execution of this 
treaty; in which event, the true ques- 
tions would be, first, whether the casus 
federis existed, and (that being establish- 
ed,) secondly, whether the proceedings 
of France, in the demand of execution, 
were conformable to general justice, and 
to the rights of other powers. 

Buenos Ayres, moreover, in the treaty 
with France, agrees that its new en- 
gagement shall be deemed co-extensive 
with the stipulation in part materia con- 
tained in the treaty of 1828, between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil, of which the 
material part is in these words : 


“ It being a duty of the two contracting 
governments to aid and protect the Prov- 
ince of Montevideo, until it shall be com- 
pletely constituted, the said governments 
agree, that if before the constitution of the 
said Province shall have been sworn to, and 
for five years afterwards, tranquillity and se- 
curity shall be disturbed within it by civil 
war, they willfurnish to i'slawful government 
the necessary aid to maintain and support 
it. Which term being elapsed, all protec- 
tion furnished by this article to the lawful 
government of the province of Montevideo 
- shall cease, and thg same shall remain con- 
sidered in a state of perfect and absolute 
independence.’” 


Of the true construction of the con- 
cluding clause of the article we shall 
speak hereafter. Suffice it to say, in this 
connection (at least for the argument’s 
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sake) that the terms of the treaty of 
1840, both in itself and its reference to 
that of 1828, would seem as between 
European powers, (that is, without con- 
sidering the question of European inter- 
position in the concerns of America,) to 
give to France the right to demand of 
Buenos Ayres to respect the indepen- 
dence of Uruguay. 

But what has Great Britain to do with 
these treaties? She is not a party to 
either of them. That appears on the 
face of each. Nor has the Argentine 
Confederation, at any time, entered into 
covenants with England regarding the 
independence of Uruguay. What, then, 
do the plenipotentiaries mean by saying 
that England “took part more or less 
directly” in the conclusion of these 
treaties? To answer this question, we 
have to recur to the more explicit state- 
ments in certain separate but concur- 
rent communications addressed to the 
Buenos Ayrean government by the Bar- 
on Deffaudis and by Mr. Ouseley, in the 
nature of a summons to surrender, be- 
fore the commencement of hostilities : 
which communications have been pub- 
lished in Buenos Ayres. ‘There, Mr. 
Ouseley, (in common with the Baron 
Deffaudis,) after citing the treaty of 
1828 as ‘‘concluded under the mediation 
of England, between Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation,” and that of 
1840, as concluded “ between France 
and the Argentine government,” as- 
sumes the “ right of France as principal 
in one treaty, and that of England as 
mediatrix in the other,” to demand a ces- 
sation of the belligerent acts of Buenos 
Ayres in Uruguay. 

We hardly know how tp speak in 
terms of respect or forbearance of such 
a pretension as this, which would be 
ridiculous if it were not monstrous. It is 
absurd, in the first place, to pretend that 
a mediatory power becomes thereby the 
perpetual guarantor of a treaty between 
other powers, but to which itself is no 
party. In the second place, if England 
were, (which is she not, either expressly 
or impliedly,) the guarantor of the 
treaty of 1828, she could act as 
such, lawfully, only as the second and 
at the request of one of the parties, 
which in this case would be Brazil. 
But Brazil, though she contemplated, 
originally, taking a part in this interven- 
tion, yet, long since, desisted from that 
purpose, and has cerefully held herself 
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aloof. So that England begins by per- 
verting mediation into guarantee, and 
then proceeds to act as guarantor with- 
out the participation of the principal,— 
thus treating with equal contempt the 
independence of Brazil as well as that 
of Buenos Ayres. 

But a still graver question arises 
in regard to the interference of Eng- 
land. The British government as- 
sumes the rights of a guarantor of 
the Brazilian treaty of 1828; and 
even the Baron Deffaudis, incautiously, 
or in the excess of his misdirected zeal 
to justify the surveillance which Eng- 
land has undertaken, of himself, his 
cause and his country, more than once 
refers to the British government as such 
guarantor. This assumption we know 
to be false. The treaty speaks for itself 
on that point. But was England even 
the mediatriz of this treaty? The 
Buenos Ayrean government positivel 
denies it; and in view of the prevari- 
cation (in regard to France) which 
marks the early stages of the English 
intervention, and the manifest falsity of 
the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment to be a guarantor of the treaty, 
we are disposed (without, however, hav- 
ing fully investigated the question) to 
repose faith, in regard to the whole mat- 
ter, rather in the representations of 
Buenos Ayres than in those of England. 


We have always regretted that, when 
the Baron Deffaudis and Mr.Quseley ad- 
dressed Buenos Ayres in demands of the 
same tenor, and putting their interven- 
tion upon identical grounds of right, she 
did not at once distinguish between 
them,—saying to Mr. Ouseley, we have 
accepted your mediation as we have 
that of Mr. Brent, but we cannot enter- 
tain discussion with you on any other 
premises; and to the Baron Deffaudis, 
you have treaty rights, which we are 
ready to consider, and if you push those 
rights to the issue of war, we throw 
ourselves on the mediation of Mr. Brent 
and Mr. Ouseley. Perhaps this course 
might have been better for all parties. 
But we can well conceive that the Bue- 
nos Ayrean government, summoned 
thus peremptorily by the plenipotentia- 
ries of two great powers, with twenty 
ships of war at their back, to decide on 
the spur of the moment a question in- 
volving the very sovereignty of the Con- 
federation, may not have had calmness 
or judgment to distinguish critically be- 
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tween the more or less right of either 
of those powers. 

In fine, ostensibly, and upon the face 
of the transaction, France intervenes to 
demand of Buenos Ayres the execution 
of treaties to which she is a party, but 
England intervenes as a volunteer; or 
rather, England thrusts herself in to in- 
termeddle, while France does but inter- 
pose in her own right. . 

It becomes natural to inquire, there- 
fore, in the third place, how England 
got into this position, and what her true 
motives were for intermeddling in the 
affairs of Uruguay.—Is it, as pretended, 
in the spirit of affectionate concert with 
France that she acts? Is this interven- 
tion one of the incidents of the Entente 
Cordiale which binds together Louis Phi» 
lippe and Victoria 1—Just the contrary. 
England has engaged in a wicked war 
against Buenos Ayres, partly from in- 
terested motives, which we shall en- 
deavor to explain in the sequel, but 
primarily, out of jealousy of the imputed 
ambition of France. This appears con- 
clusively from the avowals of the Earl 
of Aberdeen and of Mr. Ouseley to sev- 
eral ministers of the Buenos Ayrean 
government, and also from the actual 
proceedings of Great Britain. And the 


fact is so curious, that we shall exhi- 


bit the proofs of our assertion in some 
detail. 

After the plenipotentiaries of the 
“ Mediating Powers,” as they faceti- 
ously denominate themselves, had pro- 
ceeded to make war on Buenos Ayres, 
that government provided to publish,— 
as of right aud reason it well might,—. 
the dispatches of the Baron Deffaudig 
and Mr. Ouseley, and sundry commu- 
nications from its own ministers on the 
general subject; and from these docu- 
ments we draw the subsequent particu- . 
lars regarding the motives of the Brit- 
ish government. 

The Argentine minister, in London, 
writes to his government, under date of 
February 21st, 1845, as follows: | 


“I have just come from a conference 
with the Earl of Aberdeen, at the foreign 
office, to which I was unexpectedly called 
by him to-day, at four o’clock of the after 
noon, in urgent haste. 

“ Last night, Mr. Ouseley had been, also, 
to take his leave, thinking to leave Londan 
this morning, &c. 

* * * e * 

“ The Earl of Aberdeen then expressed 

to me, that, in consequence of certain com 
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siderations which had occurred to Her 
Majesty’s government, it had been deter- 
mined to enter at once on the negotiations 
of peace in the Rio de la Plata, alone, with- 
out waiting for the French government or 
that of Brazil; not because these were not 
disposed to concur in the affair, or differed 
in sentiment on the subject, but only be- 
cause, secret views af ambition being at- 
tributed to the French government, or to 
that of Brazil, that of H. B. M. had thought 
that, since i had no such views, it would 
be listened to better if acting by itself; and 
that, therefore, instructions been given 
to Mr. Ouseley to present himself to the 
Government of Buenos Ayres, and to pro- 
ceed to treat, without waiting for the 
French or Brazilian ministers, who would 
arrive afterwards. He repeated what he 
had said on another occasion, that the Go- 
vernment of H. B. M. * * * would de- 
fend the independence of the Oriental Re- 
public against France and Brazil, as well 
as against Buenos Ayres.” 


But who attributed these secret 
views of ambition to the French govern- 
ment? This we learn from Mr. Ouse- 
ley, the British plenipotentiary. Mr. 
Ouseley touched at Rio de Janeiro 
on his way to Buenos Ayres, and there 
had several interviews with Don To- 
mas Guido, the Buenos Ayrean minister. 
Of the first interview, (a brief one,) 
Don Tomas writes : 


“Tf I am not mistaken as to the words 
cautiously uttered by Mr. Ouseley, I think 
I have discovered that there does not ex- 
ist in the English government full confi- 
dence in the ulterior views of France, with 
regard to the Rio de la Plata, and that it 
does not confide much in the duration of 
the good understanding which now exists 
between the two powers.” 


Of the statements of Mr. Ouseley, at 
another and more formal interview, Don 
Tomas writes at considerable length, 
and from his second letter we extract 
the following passages : | 


‘Mr. Ouseley stated to me that when he 
was appointed for Buenos Ayres, the Eng- 
lish ministry was determined on armed in- 
tervention in the Rio de la Plata; that he 
had many reasons for believing that the 
French government had labored decidedly 
to draw it to this point; and that, in order 
to learn the truth, he proceeded to Paris, 
conferred with Mr. Guizot, and talked with 
the King. 

* + kod , * 

# Mr. Ouseley deduced from these inter- 

views that there was a formal effort of the 
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French government to have that of Eng- 
land appear at its side intervening, in or- 
der to divide the odium of a measure, said 
to be taken in the interest of humanity, and 
the commerce of the world, but which was, 
in reality, on the part of the French minis- 

, nothing but a game calculated to nul- 
lity the opposition, within the Chainbers, 
and without, with a noisy parade, and pro- 
long, by this manceuvre, the existence of 
the Cabinet. 

« Mr. Ouseley considered that the inter- 
vention, either jointly or separately, would 
always be a fatal precedent for England 
herself; because, the actual tendency of 
French policy being known, as evinced in 
Polynesia, and in Oyapoc, and the views of 
France respecting Montevideo being not 
yet discovered, England ought not, by an 
unnece intervention, to divest herself 
of the right of repressing the intervention 
of other powers to the prejudice of the 
common interests. 

e + * ® + 


“ Ho also considered it inconvenient that 
England should league herself to France, 
so as not to be able to operate by herself 
alone in the affairs of the Rio de la Plata, 
if her interests should call her to separate 
herself; and to prove the difficulties of this 
league, he made use of the comparison of 
a certain sportsman with two dogs, who, to 
succeed in the chase, should chain them to- 
gether by the neck; and that, while they 
would never overtake the game, thesbest 
of them might be dragged to a precipice 
by his more clumsy companion; so Eng- 
land, in a business so serious, ought not to 
renounce the right to act alone when it 
might suit her purpose.” 

* + + + * 

« Mr. Ouseley again fell upon the pro- 
jects which the French Government would 
probably display towards Montevideo, 
should any pretext offer. He also discuss- 
ed the true position of Louis Philippe and 
his Ministry, obliged to divert the inquie- 
tude of the nation with undertakings of 
real or fictitious glory. He cited Algiers, 
Mexico, the [former] blockade of Buenos 
Ayres, the operations in Tahiti and Moroc- 
co, the useless pomp of the Embassy to 
China, the immense expenses sustained in 
all these undertakings without any advan- 
tage, all calculated to distract and repress 
the permanent spirit of reaction, and to 
preserve the ministerial major in the 
Chambers. Mr. Ouseley alluded to the 
Protectorate solicited by Montevideo, and 
to the importance given in France to this 
measure, and he did not conceal from me, 
that perhaps it might be proposed to take 
advantage of this, should a pretext arise 
to cover appearances, offering the fact of 
an efficacious and permanent protection in 
favor of the French residing in that city, as 
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a demonstration of the prepotency of 
France, and of the alitical reach of the 
actual Cabinet. Mr. Ouseley, honoring the 
pentane character of Louis Philippe and 
. Guizot, nevertheless represented them 
as on the edge of a precipice, where at times 
it was impossible for them to repress the 
impulse of public sentiment, and called to 
‘mind also that M. Thiers, in the Chamber, 
had called Montevideo our colony in the 
Rio de la Plata, and any such idea was well 
adapted to the national pride of France.” 
“I deduce, then, from my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Ouseley, that the government 
of England desires to operate alone in the 
question of the Rio de la Plata; that it 
prefers to have an understanding with His 
Excellency, drawing closer its relations with 
the Confederation; that there exists a sen- 
timent of professed distrust and jealousy on 
the part of the English ministry respecting 
the ulterior views of France in the Rio de 
la Plata; that there is no dependance on 
the solidity nor. the duration of the good 
understanding between the two nations; 
that Montevideo is the true apple of discord, 
&c.” . 


Finally, in a third interview, of which 
Don Tomas gives an account : 


“Mr. Ouseley stated, in recommending the 

reatest reserve, that he had new motives 
or suspecting that France concealed some 
project on Montevideo, which might place 
things in a critical position, Mr. Ouseley 
recommended to me in the most promising 
terms, that there should be a careful avoid- 
ance, on the part of the Argentine govern- 
ment and of Senor Oribe of any pretext of 
which Rear-Admiral Laine could avail him- 
self in getting possession of the place.” 


Thus, in the whole course of these 
remarkable disclosures, we discern the 
fact, of England wishing to intervene 
fox objects of her own, but shrinking 
from a step so questionable—doubting 
whether to act by force or by diploma- 
cy—deciding at length, reluctantly, on 
armed intervention, when she sees that 
France is resolved to act—co-operating 
with France from their jealousy, and 
as the means of watching and checking 
the imputed views of the French on 
Montevideo—alleging the French inter- 
vention to show, not as pretended, from 
motives of humanity or public good of 
any sort, but from inducements of party 
maneeuvre, to sustain a tottering cabi- 
net—and, while professing cordial con- 
cert with France in a common inter- 
vention, yet hastening to anticipate her, 
and settle the matter separately, before 
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the arrival of the French Minister at 
Buenos Ayres. Such, on the side of 
England, as displayed in the affairs of 
South America, is the sure spirit of 
that entente cordiale, under the influence 
of which M. Guizot is betrayed into the 
suicidal policy of outraging the United 
States for the promotion of British 
power, in the affairs of North America. 

And the acts of the British Govern- 
ment, at Buenos Ayres, were in the 
spirit of the same sleepless jealousy of 
the views of France. Mr. Ouseley, 
hurrying on, reached Buenos Ayres in 
April, 1845, in advance of the Baron 
Deffaudis, and entered at once on the 
objects of his mission. Dates become 
material now, in the exhibition of the 
true motives and objects of the British 
government. 

On the 10th of May, 1845, Mr. 
Ouseley had his first conference with 
Mr. Arana, the Buenos Ayrean minister 
of Foreign Affairs. What occurred in 
this interview is known only from the 
statement of Mr. Arana, who says, that 
Mr. Ouseley communicated to him the 
wishes of the British government to 
begin the negotiation as soon as possi- 
ble, and arrange a peace without the 
concurrence of the French minister, 
reiterating for this reason the explana- 
tion he had given to Don Tomas Guido 
in Rio de Janeiro, condemning strongly 
the conduct of the French admiral and 
of the English commander before Mon- 
tevideo in refusing to acknowledge the 
blockade, and expressing his disposi- 
tion to cause it to be acknowledged, and 
his intimate conviction against all idea 
of (forcible) intervention in the affairs 
of the Plata. 

On the 12th, Mr. Ouseley communi- 
cated to Mr. Arana a paper of some 
length, headed, “ Memorandum of a 
verbal and confidential Note, containing 
Proposals made to D. Felippe de Ara- 
na, by Mr. Ouseley—10th May, 1845.” 

The next day, Mr. Arana, finding 
that: paper, on perusal, to be totally dif- 
erent in spirit from the’ actual conver- 
sation of the 10th, and to contain pro- 
positions utterly inadmissible by Bue- 
nos Ayres, as it demanded among other 
things the immediate evacuation of the 
Uruguay under threat of hostilities— 
informed Mr. Ouseley, that a persist- 
ance in such views would render any 
amicable arrangement impossible. 

Therefore, after reflecting on the 
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subject it would seem, Mr. Ouseley 
called at the foreign office on the 17th, 
withdrew the * Memorandum,” and 
earnestly solicited that the Memoran- 
dum itself, as well as the withdrawal 
of it, might remain a profound secret. 

Hearing of the appointment and ex- 
pected early arrival of the French ple- 
nipotentiary, on the 18th, Mr. Ouseley 
transmitted a note anti-dated the 12th, 
so as to be a substitute for the Memo- 
yandum. 

On the 28th, Mr. Ouseley presented 
another note, anti-dated the 21st, and 
proposed that Mr. Arana’s answer to 
this should also be dated back as of the 
24th, for the purpose of having the ar- 
rangements they contemplated appear 
as if made by the sole instrumentality 
of the British Government, and in a 
pacific form, uninfluenced by intelli- 
gence received on the 28th, of the ap- 
proach of the Baron Deffaudis. 

These two notes are as follows : 


“The undersigned, Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, having had 
more than once the honour of conversing 
with Senor Don Felipe Arana, Minister 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
respecting the negotiation whicli is hoped 
may conduce to a satisfactory arrangement 
of the ditferences which have unfortunately 
subsisted for such a length of time in the 
States of the Rio dela Plata ; and being in- 
formed by H. E., that the government of 
the Argentine Confederation is as desirous 
as that of Great Britain in bringing about a 

acification in these states, upon firm and 
fonpsrabls basis, begs that Senor Arana 
will deign to honour him with more ample 
information respecting what immediate 
measures would be recommended or 
adopted by the Argentine government, as 
adapted for obtaining the beneficent ob- 
ject which both governments have in 
view. 

“The undersigned avails himself of this 
opportunity for renewing to Senor Arana 
the assurance of his highest consideraticn. 

“W. G. OuskLey. 

“ Buenos Ayres, 12th May, 1845.” 


Buenos Ayres, May 21, 1845. 

“The undersigned, Her Britannic Me- 
jesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, referring 
to the different official and confidential 
conferences and communications respecting 
the measures to be adopted for the pacifi- 
cation of the states of the Rio de la Plata, 
with which he has been honored by Sr. 
Arana, Minister and Secretary of State for 
- Foreign Affairs, finds with much satisfaction 
that the Argentine government— 
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“1. Acknowledges as fully as Her Majes- 
ty’s government the independence of the 
Oricntal State of the Uruguay. i 

“2. Thatthe government of Buenos Ayres 
repudiates unconditionally all interference 
with the internal and domestic govern- 
ment of the Oriental state. 

' «3. That, under certain conditions, tbe 
Argentine government will cause its troops 
to withdraw from the Banda Oriental. 

“4. That the blockadeof Montevideo will, 
(under conditions hereafter to be fixed,) 
be raised. 

“5. That the personal safety of the politi- 
cal refugees of all parties will, as far as re- 
gards the Argentine government, be assured, 
pending and subsequent to the negotiations 
which it is hoped will terminate in the 
pacification on a solid basis of the Ftates of 
the Rio de la Plata. 

“ The conditions upon which the three 
last of these points would be accepted by 
the Argentine governmeut, appeared by 
the undersigned to be referred by H. E. 
Sr. Arana, ‘for discussion with General 
t Oribe.’ 

“ That respecting the blockade of Monte- 
video, the Argentine government insists 
(as a measure which its dignity as an inde- 
pendant nation requires,) upon its uncondi- 
tional recognition, in the most rigorous 
form, as the first step in the negotiation. 

“The ander icued reserving all examina- 
tion of the above conditions, requests that 
Senor Arana will do him the honor of 
informing him whether the Argentine gov- 
ernment is prepare at once, to act on 
these general bases, or whether H. E. has 
any further measures or conditions to pro- 
pose, which in the opinion of the Argentine 
government might facilitate and secure the 
objects of the two governments in the paci- 
fication of the states of the Rio de la Plata. 

“The undersigned avails himself of this 
opportunity to renew H. E. the assurances 
of his highest consideration. 

“ W. G. OUSELRY. 

“To H. E. Sir Don Felipe de Arana, &c.” 


In the amiable spirit implied by the 
tenor of these two notes, and by the 
accompanying acts and conversations, 
Mr. Arana replied, in his note thus an- 
ti-dated the 24th, making the desired 
explanation in regard to the assumed 
bases of mediation, (not intervention,) 
and reminding Mr. Ouseley in connec- 
tion, of what had previously been com- 
municated to him orally, that as, on 
the 11th of April, (before the arrival of 
Mr. Ouseley,) the American Chargé 
d’Affaires, Mr. Brent, had tendered his 
mediation between Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo, and that, as this tender 
having been accepted by Buenos Ayres, 
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it would now be proper to proceed to 
terminate the affair in concert with Mr. 
Brent. 

To this Mr. Ouseley, under date of 
the 28th, replies, among other things, as 
follows : | 


. . “With reference to the mediation prof- 

fered by Mr. Brent, &c. the undersigned 
is at a loss to understand how the well in- 
tentioned offers of that gentleman, although 
without special authorization from his ewn 
Government, can become an obstacle to 
the satisfactory arrangement of the differ- 
ences now existing, or in any way interfer- 
ing with the official offers of similiar good 
offices, which the undersigned has been in- 
structed by his Government to make to 
that of Buenos Ayres. On the contrary, 
the undersigned has the satisfaction to as- 
sure Senor Arana, that from the opinions 
expressed confidentially by Mr. Brent to 
the undersigned, he finds that gentleman 
anxious for the same objects as those which 
Her Majesty’s Government have in view, 
and desirous of furthering them by his per- 
sonal experience and judgment, and the 
good offices which his position in this 
country enable him cofidentially to afford.” 


Observe, Mr. Ouseley, at this time, 
does not object that Mr. Brent is only 
a Chargé d’Affaires and of inferior di- 
plomatic rank to himself, nor does he 
allege that Mr. Brent is without compe- 
tent authority from the American Gov- 
ernment, nor does he auger that he 
himself is precluded by his instructions 
froin co-operating with Mr. Brent, but 
on the contrary, he assents to this gen- 
tleman’s intermediation as a favor and 
an advantage, and as leading to the 
only results desired by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Accordingly, on the 28th of May, 
Mr. Brent and Mr. Ouseley had a 
conference at the house of the latter, 
and on the 2d of June another con- 
ference at the Foreign Office, in 
which Mr. Arana participated, his chief 
clerk and Mr. Brent's secretary being 
present, and the tenor of the confer- 
ence appears by a memorandum of 
Mr. Brent’s, ¿the correctness of which 
is confirmed by his secretary, and by 
Mr. Arana and his chief clerk,) as 
follows : 


Triple conference on 2d June, 1845, be- 
tween Mr. Ouseley, Mr. Arana, and 
William Brent, Jr. at Foreign Office. 
“On the 2d June Don Felipe Arana, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ouseley, 
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Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic 
Majesty, and myself, W. B., Jr., Charge 
d’ Affaires of the United States, met at. the 
Foreign Office as agreed on. 

“Mr. Arana opened. the conference, 
saying it was held at my request. Mr. 
Arana mentioned that this conference 
would be reduced to writing or not, as I 
and Mr. Ouseley should deem proper; 
Mr. Ouseley immediately observed, that as 
the Baron Deffaudis was just arrived, and 
it was important for him to proceed with 
caution so as not to produce disagreeable 
feelings on the part of the Baron, there- 
fore, for this reason, he preferred that the 
conference should not be reduced to 
writing, but that it should be contidential; 
that although the Baron Deffaudis had no 
right to complain that we had proceeded 
in this negociation, yet as he was specially 
instructed on the oec of the pacification 
of the affairs of the La Plata, he might feel 
sensation at our proceeding without him. 
That he could explain to the Baron the 
points or basis that might be agreed on, so 
that the Baron would find it difficult to 
take any other position. 

“ I stated that my views were— 

“1. That the extrict blockade should be 
recognized in its fullest extent, which it 
never had been by the British and French 
more particularly, and thus an opportunity 
would be given to the Argentine govern- 
ment in the exercise of a sovereign right, 
to see how soon they would put an end to 
the resistance at Montevideo. 

“2. That the Republic of Uruguay 
should be acknowledged in full soverignty, 
that the Constitution with General Oribe, 
as the Constitutional President, to enter 
Montevideo. 

“3. General pardon to all, no blood 
shed. 

“4. That when General Oribe should 
say that he no longer wanted the land 
and naval forces of the Argentine govern- 
ment, that then General Rosas would 
remove them. 

“T then went on to observe, that in the 
various conferences which I had with Sr. 
Don F. Arana, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Argentine Confederation, that I 
thought that these views were in full ac- 
cordance with those of the Argentine 
Government—Mr. Arana said that they 
were. I replied that such were the views 
which I had communicated to Mr. Ouseley, 
in the conference which I had with him at 
his house in town on the 28th May, and I 
said that it was pleasing to see that Mr. 
Ouseley was in conformity on these points ; 
and Mr. Ouseley said_he would present 
these points to the Baron Deffaudis ag 
agreed on, and that thus the Baron would 
find it difficult to take any other position. 

“ A true copy— 

“ Gro. L. Brent.” 
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In this state of the business, and in 
all the proceedings from the 10th of 
May to the 2d of June inclusive, we 
find the British Plenipotentiary acting 
zealously and faithfully in the execu- 
tion of the secret purposes of his govern- 
ment, to arrange every thing in a mode, 
and at a time (real or fictitious,) so as 
to forestall and defeat the intended in- 
terposition of France. Nay, it was all 
to be done through the efficient media- 
tion of the United States. Nor did the 
course of events undergo a change, un- 
til, on the rival of the Baron Deffau- 
dis, it beca.ne necessary for Mr. Ouse- 
ley to desist from separate action, and 
to submit to the consequences of an 
ostensible concurrence with France, in 
order to be in a condition to control 
(while seeming to co-operate with) the 
movements of the French Government. 

To this part of the subject, belongs 
another characteristic incident. On 
the 12th of June, it begins to be seen 
that the Baron Deffaudis has arrived, 
and is the master-spirit of what now 
becomes not Anglo-American media- 
tion, but Anglo-Gallic intervention, in 
the Plata. For the Baron Deffaudis 
refuses to consent to the participation 
of Mr. Brent as mediator, and Mr. 
Ouseley now does the same, alleging 
that what he had done before in con- 
junction with Mr. Brent, and even dis- 
avowing what had occurred at their 
conferences, in terms, which led Mr. 
Arana to conceive that his honor was 
impeached, and in justification of his 
veracity, call for and publish certificates 
of the facts from his chief clerk, from 
Mr. Brent, and from Mr. Brent’s se- 
cretary. 

We do not mention these circum- 
stances in any captious or ungenerous 
sense of personal reproach of Mr. 
Ouseley. Quite the contrary. To be 
sure, these odd incidents, of withdraw- 
ing despatches, giving them false dates, 
disavowing arrangements made, refus- 
ing to-day mediation which had been 
accepted yesterday, have more the aid 
of legerdemain, than of dignified and 
frank negotiation. But all these ques- 
tionable steps were the natural, not to 
say necessary, consequences of the 
double part imposed on Mr. Ouseley by 
his government, laboring to defeat the 
ally it professed to support, and anxious 
to secure (without being) the friend of 
France. 
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To complete an exposition of the se- 
parate motives which have actuated the 
British government in this atlair, but 
one point remains. 

The British Empire, vast as it is, 
consists, for the most part, of conquered 
countries. The Canadas, Acadia, the 
British West India Islands, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, India; these rich 
and populous regions, and so many insu- 
lar gr peninsular points in the European, 
African, Asiatic, or American seas, are 
for the most part, possessions torn by 
force, at different times, from Spain, 
France, Holland, or the great monar- 
chies of Asia. Of great colonies esta- 
blished ander the auspices of England, 
there is but one, Australia, and that 
founded as a place of deportation for the 
criminals of her home-population. The 
United States were settled not so much 
by England, as in spite of England,—by 
Puritans, Quakers, Catholics, who fled 
hither to escape religious persecution in 
the British islands. Her possessions 
are, we repeat, in substance conquests ; 
and the peculiar spirit in which these 
conquests have been made, is not less re- 
markable than their magnitude and num- 
ber. They have been trading specula- 
tions, chiefly. France, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, have been making war, 
in the spirit of old Rome, to repel inva- 
sions, or to enlarge and strengthen the 
bonds of a continuous continental terri- 
tory. Britain, on the contrary, from 
that armed workshop, ship-yard, and 
mine of hers, enters into war, and makes 
conquests of so many transmarine coun- 
tries, in order to carry on trade. Even 
her view in Oregon is not, as it is with 
us, to people a wide wilderness with ci- 
vilized men, but to maintain that wil- 
derness unpeopled, for the sake of the 
fur-trade of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 

ow, the British government sees, or 
thinks it sees, some trade to be made, 
by conquering from Buenos Ayres the 
navigation of the Paraná, and thus gain- 
ing access to the Province of Paraguay. 
Nay, England, who by her insane negro- 
perilism, by the differential duties this 
leads her to impose on slave-grown su- 
gar, and by the violations of neutral 
rights, to which it impels her, has out- 
raged Brazil, and thus failed to conclude 
a commercial treaty with that fertile and 
productive empire; and she, therefore, 
turns her attention to the possibility of 
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introducing her goods by way of the Pa- 
rana, (clandestinely, or otherwise) into 
the heart of Brazil. Accordingly, we 
find her, at the present time, under cover 
of a benevolent distaste for the effusion 
of blood in Uruguay, sending off her 
ships of war in quite another direction, 
and shedding much Argentine blood, 
herself, on the banks of the Paraná, for 
the promotion of commerce into Para- 
guay and Brazil. 

The Buenos Ayreans had reason to 
apprehend this purpose on the part of 
England ; as, we think, did the Brazili- 
ans also; and hence, perhaps their 
withdrawal from the plan of interven- 
tion in Uruguay. To remove this im- 
pression, Mr. Ouseley, in one of his in- 
terviews with Don Tomas Guido, said 
categorically : “It has been alleged that 
the British government will claim by 
force the navigation of the interior 
rivers; but it does not think of this at 

resent; I am not a person to go pistol 
m hand, to impose conditions on the Ar- 
gentine government.” And yet this 
very project they thus formally and so- 
lemnly disavowed, is what England is 
engaged in doing, as (next to watching 
France) the main object, apparently, of 
her intervention in the affair of the 
Plata. 

This being a trading speculation, and 

therefore to be regarded as the English 
art of the operations in the Rio de la 
lata, we will dispose of the question 
jt involves, before quitting so much of 
the general subject, as appertains to the 
conduct of England, in distinction from 
that of France. 

The waters of the Rio de la Plata, 

of which the Paraná is the main stream, 
commence their course, it is to be re- 
membered, in Brazil, and flow by or 
through Paraguay, and the states of the 
Argentine Confederation, to the sea. 
Uruguay, at the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, is separated from the Paraná by 
the Argentine province of Entre Rios, 
which lies, as its name imports, between 
the rivers Uruguay and Paraná. 
_ As a military operation, then, the 
opening of the Paran4 is wholly foreign 
to the pacification of Uruguay ; and in 
all other points of view, it is a distinct 
and-independent act of hostility against 
the Argentine Confederation. 

The free navigation of a great river, 
by all the world, may be desirable, ina 
view of commerce, apart from all other 
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consideration. Yet there is no nation 
which yields the navigation of its inte- 
rior waters to other nations as of right; 
and where the navigation is yielded, it 
is a concession, made for due considera- 
tion, and with proper conditions, for the 
security of the peace, independence, 
and police of the at penetrated. 
Thus we refused to England the free 
navigation ofthe Mississippi, as flowing 
wholly within the United States. Ob- 
viously, any attempt of her’s to open 
that river by force would be an act of 
war. 

And where a river flows through se- 
veral distinct states or governments, it 
may be desirable to the country, on its 
upper waters, to have a passage to and 
from the sea, through the country lower 
down ; but this is a question of right be- 
tween them, and not between either of 
them and any other foreign govern- 
ment. For example, the right of pas- 
sage up the Tagus into Spain, through 
Portugal, is a question for Spain to 
make, not for England or France. Jt 
would be an act of war for England to 
volunteer in behalf of Spain, as against 
Portugal, to force open the Tagus to 
all the world. 

So, in undertaking to force open the 
Paraná, the English and French are 
making war on the Argentine Confede- 
ration. As a question of right, the na- 
vigation of this river, through the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, is one for Para- 
guay and Brazil to make, not England. 
If they made the question, still it would 
be an act of war against Buenos Ayres 
for England to interfere by force. But 
they do not make it. She volunteers in 
the matter, without their consent or de- 
sire ; perhaps contrary to their interest 
or their wishes. England usurps their 
rights, in the assertion of which to make 
war on Buenos Ayres. 

We suppose there may be some per- 
sons, who conceive that any degree of 
violence, bloodshed, and outrage -on 
national rights, is justified by the pròs- ° 
pect of making trade for adozen schoon- — 
ers, more or less, and wh, for that rea- 
son, approve of these operations in the 
Paraná; but we trust they are few; 
and we have regretted to perceive that 
some American merchant vessels placed 
themselves in the train of the French 
and English squadrons, thus authoriz- 
ing the Buenos Ayrean government to 
treat them as public enemies, and losing 
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all right to protection or redress from 
the United States. 

{n resuming the whole of which, then, 
we pereeive that, while the secret mo- 
tives of Great Britain, in this interven- 
tion, were either interested ones, or jea- 
lousy of France, the ostensible grounds 
of action, special to herself, such as the 
assuming to have guarantied a treaty 
between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, of 
which she was the mediatrx only, as- 
suming to enforce this assumed guaran- 
ty in behalf of Brazil, without the con- 
sent or concurrence of her principal; 
and assuming to enforce, as her own, 
the rights of nver navigation, belonging 
only to the riverain states of Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres—all these 
grounds of action involve such utter dis- 
regard of the sovereignty of the Ameri- 
can states of Brazil, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, and the Argentine Confederation, 
as, if manifested towards European 
states, would wrap in conflagration and 
blood one half of Christendom. 

We come now to consider the part 
played by France in these transactions, 
which involves also the merits of the 
case between Buenos Ayres and Uru- 
guay, and the question of the belliger- 
ent acts of the intervening powers. 

The Baron Detfaudis began, on the 
17th of June, by addressing a brief note 
to Don Felipe Arana, requesting a sus- 
pension of hostilities on the part of 
Buenos Ayres, and engaging, on the re- 
ceipt of it, to take the necessary steps 
(in concert with Mr. Ouseley) for as- 
suring a like suspension of hostilities on 
the part of the city of Monterrdeo,— 
thus admitting that the war was confined 
to the city of Montevideo, and did not 
embrace the Oriental Republic. Andon 
the same day, Mr. Uuseley addressed to 
Mr. Arana a note of the same tenor in 
behalf of England. 

Mr. Arana replied to both, in some 
detail of argument, that the Buenos 
Ayrean government would not take into 
consideration any proposal from either 
of the power, relative to the pacifica- 
tion of the Republics of the Plata, un- 
til there should first be given, as a due 
satisfaction to his government, a full ac- 
knowledgment of the absolute blockade 
of the ports of Montevideo and Maldo- 
nado. He also claimed the benefit of 
the mediation of the Chargé d’ Affairs of 
the United States. 

The Baron Deffaudis wrote in an- 
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swer, that he was not authorised by his 
Instructions to act in concurrence with 
any foreign minister at Buenos Ayres, 
except the British plenipotentiary ; that 
neither could he make any preliminary 
acknowledgment of the blockade of 
Montevideo ; and that he should regard 
a persistance of the Buenos Ayrean go- 
vernment, on these two points, as a 
positive repulse of his mission. Mr. 
Ouseley wrote in the same sense. 

Mr. Arana rejoined at great length, 
in behalf of the Buenos Ayrean govern- 
ment, urging its previous acceptance of 
the mediation of Mr. Brent as obliga- 
tory upon it, under the recognition of 
blockade as due to the sovereignty and 
dignity of the Argentine Confederation. 

Mcanwhile, Mr. Brent very properly 
relieved the negociation of any embar- 
rassment in regard to him, by addressing 
a letter to Mr. Arana, which made his 
mediations a thing to be relied on or not, 
as might best suit the interests of the 
Argentine government. But, as the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres adhered to 
the other points, the Baron Deltfaudis, 
on the 8th of July, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Arana. 


““ Buenos Ayres, July the 8th, 1845. 

“The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipetentiary of France, has 
not yet received the answer of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to the note which he 
addressed to His Excellency on the 24th 
of last month, renewing the proposal for a 
suspension of hostilities. 

“ This proposal has the double object of 
stopping the useless effusion of blood, and 
by this means affording the undersigned 
an opportunity for consulting the wishes 
of the Argentine government as to the 
line to be adopted in the negotiations. 
Bat His Excellency not having agreed to 
this proposal, the undersigned is under the 
absolute necessity of at once acting in 
strict conformity with his instructions, the 
execution of which he has perhaps too 
long delayed against the interest of his 
personal responsibility. 

“The undersigned has now, therefore, 
the honour of soliciting at present from 
H. E. the Minister for Foreign Affairs :— 

“1, The evacuation of the territory of 
Uruguay by the Argentine troops. 

“92, The recall from before Montevideo 
of the Argentiue naval forces which at this 
moment blockade that port. 

“Itis in the name of his government 
that the undersigned makes these two 
propositions, in whose name he likewise 
explains the grounds upon which, accor. 
ding to his instructions, they are made. 
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‘The first of these two motives is founded 
upon the spirit and letter of two solemn 
treaties signed by the Argentine govern- 
ment itself. 

“One of these treaties concluded in 
1828 and under the mediation of England, 
between Brazil and the Argentine Con- 
federation, is thus expressed in the 10th 
article.— | 

‘It being the duty of the contracting 
governments to assist and protect the 
Province of Montevideo, ‘until it shall be 
completely constituted, the said govern- 
ments agree that, if before the Constitution 
of the Province shall be sworn to, and for 
five years afterwards, its internal tranquillity 
and security shall be disturbed by a civil 
war, they will lend to its legal govern- 
ment the necessary aid in order to maintain 
and support it. After the lapse of the 
time above mentioned, all protection which 
is promised by this article to the legal 

overnment of the Province of Montevideo 

shall cease, and the same shall be con- 
sidered in a perfect and absolute state of 
independence.” 

“In another Treaty concluded in 1840 
between France and the Argentine gov- 
ernment, Article 4th, is to this purport ; 
‘That the government of Buenos Ayres 
will continue to consider the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay in a state of perfect 
and absolute independence in the manner 
in which it has been stipulated in the 
preliminary Convention of peace, con- 
cluded the 27th of August, 1828, with the 
Brazilian Empire; without prejudice to 
its natural rights, whenever the justice, 
honor and security of the Argentine Con- 
federation should exact it.’ 

“It is then evident that the military 
support which the Argentine government 
lends to General Oribe in the present war 
of Urnguay, proclaiming this General as 
the legal President of the Oriental Re- 

ublic, and in concert with him endeavor- 
ing to overthrow the established govern- 
ment in that country, is a flagrant violation 
of the above cited treaties. Because the 
lapse of time during which the a eon 
Government might have considered itself 
authorized for proceeding thus, has long 
since passed, and the support which it at 
- this moment gives to General Oribe, can- 
not be considered otherwise than as an 
act of interference in the internal affairs of 
Uruguay, and consequently as an attack 
against the independence of that state. 
Of the right of France as principal in one 
treaty, and that of England as mediator in 
the other, to demand a cessation of such 
acts, is equally clear. 

“The Argentine government moreover, 
cannot, in order to reject this proposal, 
invoke the last part of the treaty of 1840, 
by which it reserves the exercise of its 
uatural rights, whenever the justice, honor 
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and security:of the Argentine confeder- 
ation should demand tt. For without here 
examining the question of the real origin 
of the war, and admitting that, as the 
Argentine government has frequently as- 
serted, its adversaries provoked it, in other 
words, that the ex-President Rivera in the 
first instance declared war against it, 
(above all now that he has been conquered 
and has abandoned Uruguay) it,is certain 
that the Argentine government has more 
than satisfied its justice, honor and dignity, 
by the terrible reprisals it has exercised, 
and by the state of ruin and profound 
misery to which the prolonged perma 
nence of its troops, has reduced the Orien- 
tal Republic. It is also evident to all the 
world, that none of these various cen- 
siderations of justice. honor and security 
can serve to explain the motives for con- 
tinuing the present war. The sole object 
and aim of this war is clearly and indispu- 
tably the overthrow of the government 
now established in the Uruguay. and 
whose legality has not been disputed by 
any European or American government, 
with the single exception of that of Buenos 
Ayres, for the purpose of reinstating 
General Oribe as legal President. This is 
precisely what the Argentine government 
has bound itself not to do, by the first part 
of the 4th Article in question of the treaty 
of 1840, as also by the 10th Article of the 
treaty of 1828, in acknowledging the 
perfect and absolute independence of the 
Oriental Republic. Finally, and in conse- 
quence of these same stipulations, of which 
one has been guaranteed by England and 
the other signed by France, the under- 
signed considers it his duty here to declare, 
that no election or reinstallation of General 
Oribe, in presence of an Argentine force, 
can be admitted’ as legal, or recognised as | 
valid by the government of France. The 
same principal actuates the governments 
of France and England in not permitting 
their respective subjects to give any assis- 
tance to the ex-President of the Oriental. 
Republic, Rivera, for-again reassuming the 
command. 

“ Neither can the Argentine govern- 
ment found a refusal of the demand of the 
undersigned on the participation more or 
less direct, or more or less proved, of 
certain French subjects which may have 
taken place, or still continue, in the war 
of Uruguay. Because the undersigned has 
already declared verbally to*H. E., and 
gives the same declaration this day in 
writing, that he will adopt the necessary 


measures in order that all participation on 
the part of his countrymen in the internal 


dispates of the Uruguay, should cease, on 
the same day that the Argentine govern- 
ment will on its part think fit to withdraw 
its troops from the territory of that. siate, 
and recull its naval forces. 
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“The second ground upon which the 
undersigned is ordered to support his 
demands, is founded on the principles of 
humanity, which have been but too often 
violated in the present war, as expressed 
in his instructions, by the cruelties which 
have attended it. These cruelties, which 
have shocked all civilized Europe, would 
have sufficed to determine France to unite 
its views and endeavors to those of Eng- 
land for the re-establishment of peace. 

“Finally, a third motive for the pro- 

osals of the undersigned is founded on the 
interest of French commerce. This com- 
merce could not indeed flourish in the 
river Plate, but by restoring peace to the 
inhabitants of the banks of this river, and 
thus securing industry, order and pros 
pon On the other hand, experience 
but too clearly proved that commerce’ 
must daily decrease in the midst of the 
violence, devastation and misery which 
war brings with it. In this respect, as in 
many others, the interests and the pros- 
perity of Europe, (and France on its part 
congratulates itself for it) are closely and 
intimately connected with the interests 
and prosperity of America. 

« The undersigned has written this note 
conjointly with H. E. the Minister of H. 
B. M., and hopes that the requisitions that 
it contains will meet with a favorable 
reception on the part of the a ahaa 
SE He also considers himself 

ound to solicit from H. E. a prompt reply, 
as his efforts to stop the effusion of blood 
have been up to the present, unfortunately 
without effect. 

“ The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of France, 
avails himself of this opportunity for re- 
newing to H. E., the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the assurance of his highest con 
sideration. - 

“ Baron DEFFAUDIS. 


“To H.E. Senor Arana, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, &c. &e.” 


Mr. Arana’s immediate reply to this 
letter, and also his final elaborate review 
of the whole question, we pass over now, 
in order to reach the conclusion of the 
negotiation; which consisted in the de- 
mand of passports, on the 21st of July, 
by the Baron Deffaudis and Mr. Ouseley, 
and the delivery thereof, as requested, 
on the 30th of July, whereupon commenc- 
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ed the series of acts of hostility against 
Buenos Ayres, on the part of England 
and France. 

Before proceeding to remark on these 
incidents, we recur to the letter of the 
Baron Deffaudis, of the 8th of July. We 
insert entire this letter, in order to give to 
the (socalled) * Mediating Powers,” and 
especially to the French, the full bene- 
fit of their own statement of the origi- 
nal merits of their intervention in the 
Plata. 

_ We regard the participation of France 
in these events in a very different light 
from that of England: France had, at 
least, claims by treaty, to deal with 
Buenos Ayres, touching the political 
condition of Uruguay. Great Britain 
had none. The Baron Deffaudis, in one 
of his letters, alleges his want of autho- 
rity to co-operate with Mr. Brent, the 
minister of the United States. In another, 
he states the point more explicitly: say- 
ing, that the mission, with which he (Ba- 
ron Deffaudis) was charged, had for its ob- 
ject, to demand the faithful execution of 
treaties, in the conclusion of which both 
France and England had taken a part 
more or less direct with the Argentine 
government, but he could not accept vo- 
luntarily, nor could justly be imposed on 
him, the concurrence of the agent of a 
government, completely foreign to the 
treaties in question.* In this particular, 
as in others, the cause of France is pre- 
judiced by her association with England. 
It was the consent of Buenos Ayres 
which gave to England her quality of 
mediation in 1828; and it was in like 
manner the consent of Buenos Ayres, 
which gave to the United States the 
same quality in 1645; and the right of 
the United States was a perfect one, 
because it attached to the lis pendens ; 
whereas the right of England expired 
with its occasion : that is, the conclusion 
of the treaty between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres. Thus the Baron Deffaudis re- 
pels the mediation of the United States, 
on grounds neither tenable nor_ just. 
And the error committed by France 
in seeking or accepting the conjunction 
of England, has, in the first place, put 


* In a late publication in one of the journals of this country, it is said, “The attempted interference of 
our good Charge, in regulating the terme of the mediation, was met by Ouseley and Deffaudis by the dig- 


nified and diplomatic rebuke— We cannot treat with an inferior in diplomatic rank ;—with a minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States, we should treat with pleasure, but with a charge d’affaires, or diplo- 


matic agent, it is impossible.’ ” Such a rebuke, if 


made by Mr. Ouseley or the Baron Deffaudis, would 


have been neither ‘dignified’ nor ‘diplomatic.’ but undiplomatic and insolent. An envoy extraordinary 


and a charge d’affaires are alike diplomatic agents. 


plomatic rank. 


The powers of neither depend on the name or di- 
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her in the wrong as respects the United 
States. In the second place, France, in 
taking on her back the burden of an 
associate, who enters info, and proceeds 
in the affair under the sinister influence 
of jealousy of her, and who had no just 
claim or pretence of right to interfere, 
except in the sole quality of a peaceful 
mediator by consent ;—France, in so 
doing, and in mixing up a good cause 
with a bad one, has thrown doubts over 
the force of her once treaty-rnights—has 
allowed a distinct and specific claim 
of her’s on Buenos Ayres, for alleged 
infraction of a treaty ‘between Buenos 
Ayres and France, to be converted into 
a gratuitous act of violent foreign inter- 
vention; and has substituted a war of 
English commercial aggression on the 
Argentine Confederation in the lieu of a 
pacific enforcement of the right which 
Buenos Ayres had by express treaty 
given her, to forbid Buenos Ayrean 
usurpation in Uruguay. 


This unfortunate consequence of the . 


“ Entente Cordiale,” not only subjects 
France to the censure of the United 
States, and other neutral powers, but it 
tends to defeat her own objects, and to 
induce a long train of evils of inappre- 
ciable magnitude. When Mr. Ouseley 
made his appearance in Buenos Ayres, 
as the bearer from England, of a tender 
of peaceful mediation, disowning, as he 
did, all ideas of intervention, he was 
frankly received by the Buenos Ayrean 
government, and was approximating to 
a satisfactory adjustment of the whole 
matter, in fall association with Mr. 
Brent. If the Baron Deffaudis had then 
come on the separate treaty-rights of 
France, to claim their fulfilment as such, 
and unincumbered by previously con- 
certed English intervention, he would 
have been alJ-powerful for good, because 
entitled by treaty to demand of Buenos 
Ayres, imperatively, full explanation of 
her conduct in Uruguay; and yet (with 
all his military force to back him) pow- 
erless for evil, because the combined, or 
at least the co-operative, mediation of 
England, the United States, and Brazil 
would have stood in the way of all rash 
and violent counsels as between France 
and Buenos Ayres :—the immediate re- 
sult of which, we cannot doubt, would 
have been the peaceful and happy ter- 
mination of the whole controversy of 
the Rio de la Plata. The association of 
England with France, on ‘the other 
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hand, changed their relations to the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, from that of wel- 
come friends to hated enemies. 

Whilst we deplore, then, the error 
which we conceive France to have com- 
mitted in this respect, we freely concede 
to France all she may claim of disinter- 
estedness and good intention in the ori- 
ginal purpose of her proceedings in the 
Rio de la Plata. We do this the more 
cheerfully, because the injurious-inter- 
ference of France in the aftair of Texas, 
and the preposterous idea of Mr. Guizot, 
of using the power of France, in effect, 
to depressthe United States and elevate 
Great Britain upon this continent, Pave 
awakened a sentiment of intense and | 
deep indignation in this country, which 
requires to be aHayed rather than aggra- 
vated, lest it should pass the botnds of 
mere temporary resentment and revul- 
sion, and lead to a feeling and a policy 
of settled jealousy and alienation towards 
an old and a natural ally like France. 

In regard to Texas, indeed, it is well 
for both France and the United States, 
that the interference of the former be- 
came, in its incidents and its results, a 
subject of limitation to her and of amuse- 
ment to us, by reason of its total failure, | 
and the unwise circumstances of its pro- 
secution. If the termination had been 
different, France can conceive what would 
have been the feelings of the United 
States, by reflecting what hers woulJ 
be, if she should hear of a minister uf 
the United States, in Morocco, stirring 
up Abd-er-Rahma, or aiding Abd-el- 
Kader, with a view to drive her out of 
Algiers; todiminish her weight, and aug- 
ment that of England, in the equilibrium 
of the Old World. Happily, things 
took another turn in Texas. And we 
trust to heat from Mr. Guizot no more 
about European balance-holders of the 
equilibrium of the New World. If such 
a scheme were practicable, it would be a 
thing to be thought of, perhaps, but not 
spoken of; for to speak of it, in the 
sense of censure of the United States, or 
even of admonition, is to render it im- 
possible. But the scheme is a mere 
chimera ; and, if seriously undertaken, 
would end only in reactionary move- 
ments in Europe. 

To France, then, conceding a treaty- . 
cause of some action in the Plata, we 
have no occasion to deny the benefits of 
that inducement, in the estimate of the 
moral quality of what she has actually | 
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done. She may have misconceived the 
force of the treaty. The casus fæderis 
may not have arisen. She may have 
ı over-stepped the bounds of justice in the 
mode of asserting her rights under the 
treaty. But these are questions of con- 
struction merely, and not of original 
right. She goes to Buenos Ayres to 
discuss what the import of the treaty 1s, 
and to make war, (if need be) to enforce 
the fulfilment of what she deems to be 
its construction. All these are the re- 
gular consequences to Buenos Ayres, of 
her stipulation with France, and thus 
place the motives of the latter on grounds 
of right, which eminently distinguish her 
conduct from that of England. 

And France, we are not compelled by 
irresistible inducements to distrust and 
to watch at every step, as we are Eng- 
land. It is not France, who is engaged 
in a career of universal domination and 
cupidity all over the world. It is not 
she who has quadrupled the extent of 
her territory, and the numberof her sub- 
jects, by foreign conquests, in the brief 
time of men now in life. It is not she, 
who, in the spirit of all-grasping ambi- 
tion, is endeavoring to wrest from us our 
country of Oregon. It is not she, who 
undertakes to enter our ships and im- 
press our seamen on the high seas. It 
is not she, who has undertaken to sub- 
ject the ships of Portugal, the United 
States, and Brazil, to her maritime police 
and search, by mere municipal laws of 
her own, without and against treaty or 
the laws of nations. It is not she, who 
intermeddles with our domestic institu- 
tions. It is not she, who calls it *“ pe- 
dantic,” and * pettifogging,” to inter- 
pret treaties according to their tenor ;— 
who considers the observance of treaties 
as diplomatic prudery,—who maintains 
that treaties need not be fulfilled, if the 
“ advantage” of a little “ trade,” may 
be hoped from their infraction; who en- 
circled the globe with fire and sword, 
solely in the guise of “ merchants,” and 
for “ gain,” and who says of herself, it is 
“ our destiny to carry on wars, and to 
make conquests, till our national forces 
are spent—till the impulse from our cen- 
tral home ceases to act—till all the vast 
and scattered elements of our power 
strike against some impassable barrier, 
and are rolled back like waves towards 


the spot from whence they came.”* It 
¥ 
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is not France, but England, who thus 
conducts and professes, and assumes a 
destiny of universal conquest, that 
forces on the rest of the world a univer- 
sal jealousy of all her acts; which jea- 
lousy there is no good cause to extend 
to France. 

Recurring, thus, to the letter of the 
Baron Deffaudis, as exhibiting the case 
on the part of Francg, we proceed to 
abridge, from the letters of Mr. Arana, 
the case of the Buenos Ayrean govern- 
ment. 

France, in the first place, demands of 
Buenos Ayres, the observance of a 
treaty, by which Buenos Ayres engaged 
to France to continue to consider the 
Oriental Republic in a state of perfect 
and absolute independence. To this 
Buenos Ayres replies, that she fully ad- 
mits the independence of the Oriental 
Republic, and that, in virtue of the right 
she had reserved in the treaty with 
France, to anything, (compatible with 
the independence of Uruguay) which 
justice, and the laws and security of the 
Argentine Confederation may require, 
she is only exercising her right as a so- 
vereign state, to aid the President of the 
Oriental Republic in suppressing a re- 
bellion, fomented always, and now sup- 
ported chiefly by the money and arms of 
foreigners in Montevideo. And if so, 
it would seem that the treaty had not 
been violated. For it does ‘not stipulate 
(as the Baron Deffaudis assumes) that 
Buenos Ayres will not, even though au- 
thorised by the assent of the Oriental 
government, perform any act of “ interfe- 
rence in the internal affairs of Uruguay.” 
And, thus interfering with the assent and 
for the aid of the British government, it 
would be as Buenos Ayres alleges, for 
the Oriental government to judge when 
that aid should cease; and the continu- 
ance of it, with such assent, to the end 
of the total subjugation of the rebels, 
would certainly be no violation of the 
independence of Uruguay. So as to 
the point, (made by the Baron Deffau- 
dis) whether the war had continued long 
enough for the honor and security of the 
Argentine Confederation. Jf Oribe was 
the true chief of the Oriental Republic, 
all the acts of Buenos Ayres, down to 
the reduction of Montevideo, nay, inclu- 
ding that purpose above all things, were, 
it is clear, acts in support of the sover- 
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eignty and independence of Uruguay. 
As to the construction of the treaty, 
therefore, and every point arising under 
it, the true and only question seems to 
be,— Who constituted (or represented) 
the Oriental Government ? 

Now, it is admitted that Don Fructuoso 
Rivera, one claimant of the Presidency, 
had, after several defeats in the field, 
given up the game, and taken refuge as 
an exile in Brazil. There remained a 
mere handful of Orientals, and of Ar- 
gentine exiles in Montevideo, whom the 
Baron Detfaudis calls the ‘ government 
now established in the Uruguay,” but 
who certainly had no joint title of ap- 
pointment to represent the whole Re- 
publie. And, at the moment of-the in- 
tervention of the ‘ Mediating Powers,” 
the whole of the Republic, beyond the 
walls of Montevideo, was under the au- 
thority of Don Manuel Oribe, the last 
regularly elected President of the Re- 
public, acting in concert with the con- 
stitutionally organized legislative assem- 
bly of the Republic. The faction in 
Mortevides say that Onbe did, on some 
occasion, resign the presidency, to which 
they admit he was duly elected; the 
legislative assembly say, on the other 
hand, that he and they were forcibly 
dispossessed by Rivera, aided by the 
agents and naval commanders of 
France ;.and that, Rivera being over- 
powered in his turn, they do but resume 
their proper functions as the constitu- 
tional authorities of the Republic. 

Such are, in brief, the facts. And if 
the right of Buenos Ayres to take up 
arms in aid of Oribe and the Legislative 
Assembly be questionable m any way, 
assuredly the right of France, hereto- 
fore or now, to take arms against Oribe, 
is still more questionable. In view of 
which we cannot but believe that to be 
true, which is constantly affirmed in 
Buenos Ayres, that, as the armed for- 
eigners in Montevideo (principally 
Frenchmen) are the chief obstacles to 
the complete recognition of Oribe’s au- 
thority, so the influence of those for- 
eigners has induced the intervention of 
France. 

The Baron Deffaudis, in the second 
place, founds the intervention of his 
government on the principles of hu- 
manity ; the cruelties, which have at- 
tended the war, having, as he says, 
shocked all Europe. In reply to this, 
the Buenos Ayreans positively repel the 
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imputation of the war being character- 
ised by any such quality of shocking 
cruelty. They apply to this charge, | 
also, with sume effect the argumentum 
ad hominem, pointing to the civil 
bloodshed of the French revolution,— 
the razzias in Algeria,—the many judi- 
cial murders in English history,—the 
countless harms perpetrated by Great 
Britain in the East,—the first sanguin- 
ary war in Affghanistan of wanton inva- 
sion, and the second of more premedi- 
tated massacre,—as closing the mouths 
of both France and England on this 
point.——In regard to which, thus much, 
it is certain, may be truly said, that nei- 
ther France or England would tolerate 
the interposition of any third power in 
a war of their’s, either in Algeria or In- 
dia, on the plea of humanity. To the 
political objection they would respond, 
— We are in the exercise of our sove- 
reignty ;—and to the moral objection 
they would respond, and well, as Maré- 
chal Soult did in regard to a late mem- 
orable incident in Algeria, that, with 
War, its necessary consequences must 
be accepted, of occasional acts of real 
or apparent cruelty. In addition to 


‘which Mr. Arana forcibly urges, that 


the voice of humanity is most inoppor- 
tunely involved to justify a step, which 
is really adverse to the principles of hu- 
manity, because it renews a terminated 
war, and prepares additional calamities, 
for all the countries of the Plata.—In 
the sense of -humanity, France should 
have intervened sooner, or not at all. 
But interference, on any such grounds, 
is, of course, we repeat, a mere forcible 
invasion of the sovereignty of Buenos 
Ayres, such as France would be the 
last power in the world to tolerate in 
her own case. 

Finaly, the Baron Deffaudis presents 
his government as intervening, because 
of the interruption the war involves to 
commerce. While this ground of in- 
terference, like the preceding one, im- 
plies complete disregard of the sove- 
reignty, and consequent belligerent 
rights of Buenos Ayres, it is, like that, 
the less worthy of consideration, be- 
cause the intervention itself -protracts ` 
and adds to the commercial difficulties 
already existing in the Plata. The 
blockade of Buenos Ayres, and a gene- 
ral war in the Argentine Confederation, 
are a much greater commercial evil 
than the mere blockade of Montevideo. 
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Glad, then, as we should be, to find 
satisfactory and conclusive grounds for 
= the course France has pursued, and 
conceding, as we do, that the treaty of 
1840 gave to her legitimate authority for 
action in some form, we feel constrain- 
ed to think that her intervention is, in 
principle, one of those doubtful cases of 
foreign interference, which Europe has 
often suffered under, and which have 
had little to justify them but the caprice 
of superior strength; and that in effect, 
it is more likely to prove the good inten- 
tions of France, than her capacity to 
extinguish faction and establish peace in 
the countries of the Plata. 

The Queen of England referred, at 
the late opening of parliament, to the 
affuirs of the Plata, in terms, which 
received emphatic condemnation from 
Lord John: Russell, and of which we 
may speak still more plainly. The 
British ministry made her to say : 


“ For several years a desolating and san- 

inary warfare has afflicted the States of 
the Rio de la Plata. The commerce of all 
nations has been interrupted, and acts of 
barbarity have been committed, unknown 
to the practice of ‘a civilized people. In 
conjunction with the King of the French, 
I am endeavoring to effect a pacification 
of those states.” 


Nothing is even pretended here, be 
it observed, of any treaty right to over- 
see the relations of Buenos Ayres and 
Uruguay. | 

England, it is declared, intervenes, 
first, because by the war in the Plata, 
“the commerce of all nations has been 
interrupted.” So it is by every war, 
to which any maritime state is a party, 
and.in no case has there been more ex- 
cessive interruption of neutral (and 
other) commerce than when England 
is at war, as the United States have 
ample cause to remember. «Does the 
British ministry mean to be understood, 
that England (with France) is to be 
supervisor and forced arbiter of all 
other nations, and she is to have a mo- 
nopoly of the exercise of the sovereign 
right of peace and war? This would, 
indeed, be a new stride in her march 
to universal empire; and this, too, at 
the very moment when Sir Robert Peel 
proposes to add to the naval and milita- 
ry estimates, on account of the ‘ conti- 
nued increase of our (that is, British,) 
colonial possessions,” such increase, 
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consisting of military conquests, the 
result, in no small part, of wars of in- 
vasion in the form of interventions un- 
dertaken (professedly) to put a stop to 
wars. Is the world prepared, is Ame- 
rica ready, to become subject thus to 
the domination of Great Britain alone, 
or even associated with France ? 
England intervenes, in the second 
place, on the allegation that, in the 
wars of the Plata, “acts of barbarity 
have been committed, unknown to the 
practice of a civilized people.” Is this 
true? What says Lord John Russell? 


“Her Majesty stated, that for several 
yone a desolating aud sanguinary warfare 
ad afflicted the states of the Rio de la 
Plata, and it was further stated, that Her 
Majesty was endeavoring to effect the pa- 
cification of those states. He, (Lord John 
Russell) understood that the endeavor to 
effect a pacification had been prosecuted 
by maans of warlike measures, aud he 
somewhat doubted whether that was the 
right mode of proceeding. It was true it 
was stated that the commerce of all na- 
tions had been interrupted. But it was 
further stated, that ‘ acts of great barbarity 
had been committed unknown to the prac- 
tice of a civilized people.’ Acts of barba- 
rity were certainly very dreadful things, 
but he doubted whether it was wise in 
Her Majesty’s government to state that as 
a ground of a forcible intervention. They 
had heard—though he would not name the 
countries in which they had takén place— 
but they had heard of dreadful acts of bar- 
barity in other parts of the world; and 
certainly he had not heard it proposed by 
any wise statesman that there should be 
any intervention in those countries.” 


What are these “other parts of the 
world,” in which “dreadful acts of 
barbarity” have been perpetrated in 
war? Does Lord John Russell refer 
to the “countries” of the Caucasus ! 
Or does he allude, perchance, to any 
acts of England’s intervening associate, 
committed m Algeria or elsewhere, as 
congtituting a ground of intervention 
quite as solid as any thing which has 
occurred inthe Rio de la Plata? Or 
may it not be, that, in the same spirit of 
manly courage, and instinctive horror 
of wrong, which animated Burke, and 
Fox, and Sheridan in the last century, 
and to which even Pitt could not refuse 
his sympathy, at least—may it not be 
that Lord John Russell, in the eleva- 
tion of moral dignity becoming the 
Occasion, wentures to intimate, that 
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while England, impelled (as her wri- 
ters assure us) solely by the accursed 
hunger of gold, compasses sea and land 
to slaughter annually unoffending thou- 
sands, under all conceivable circum- 
stances of ‘barbarity’—may he not 
feel, that while herself is doing this, 
England has no title to put Buenos 
Ayres to the war, because of the few 
hundreds who fall in the domestic or 
neighboring conflicts of the Rio de la 
Plata? Whether considering the num- 
ber of men (and women) cruelly killed, 
- or considering only the quality of the 
acts of cruelty committed, it is not true 
that, in the countries of the Plata, 
“ acts of barbarity have been committed 
unknown to the practice of a civilized 
people.” We aver, taking the enemies 
of the Argentine Confederation for 
witnesses of what has occurred there, 
and English eye-witnesses for evidence 
of what has been done in India, that, 
in the single war of the East India 
Company against A ffghanistan (to speak 
of no others)—a war of wholesale de- 
vastation and slaughter wantonly car- 
ried into a remote and friendly country 
—more acts of barbarity were perpe- 
trated by Eygland, of any assumed de- 
gree of enormity in kind, twenty-fold, 
than the whole mass of barbarities 
committed by the Argentines in Uru- 
guay. Lord John Russell might well 
reflect, that, if such things be assumed 
as “a ground of a forcible interven- 
tion,” then it were time the whole of 
Christendom should combine together 
to arrest the “ desolating and sanguin- 
ary warfare,” and the imperial “ bar- 
barities” of England in Asia. 

To leave nothing unsaid of the ori- 
ginal merits of the intervention by 
France and England, we must not 
omit to consider a point, which is some- 
what dehors the record, but which 
dwells greatly in the public mind; and 
that is, the character of the Argentine 
` government, and especially of the ac- 
tual governor of the province of Byenos 
Ayres, charged with the foreign refa- 
tions of the Confederation, Don Juan 
Manuel de Rosas. 

Whether Rosas be a tyrant or not, 
and whether he be of a sanguinary char- 
acter, is a question which concerns the 
people of Buenos Ayres, but does not 
concern France, England, or the United 
States, provided he administers the gov- 
ernment honorably towards them, and 
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respects the persons and the rights of 
their citizens or subjects. And yet every 
species of calumny against Rosas, fabri- 
cated in the rough by his party enemies 
at Montevideo, and finished off for the 
European or American market at Rio 
de Janeiro, is continually circulated in 
the United States, and gravely alleged 
in justification of the intervention of the 
two powers. 

So far as regards foreign governments 
and their subjects, these calumnies have 
received a refutation as remarkable in 
form and time as it is conclusive in sub- 
stance. l 

On the 15th of September, 1845, M. 
de Mareuil, the resident Charge d’Af- 
fairs at Buenos Ayres, previous to the 
arrival of the Baron Deffaudis, being 
questioned on the subject by Mr. Arana, 
replied, with a positive denial of sundry 
specific charges against the Buenos Ay- 
rean government, and the following 
general statement of its conduct towards 
the French. 


“ Ever since I have been here at the head 
of the legation of the King, up to the pre- 
sent day, ï have not had occasion to com- 
plain against the Argentine government of 
any direct act contrary to the friendly re- 


lations existing between France and the 


Argentine Confederation, unor implicating 
the forgetfulness of the protection due to 
the foreigners established upon the territory 
of the Argentine Confederation. If I have 
ever had occasion to reclaim ín favor of a 
Frenchman, against any act emanating from 
a subaltern authority, justice has been 
promptly done to my demand.” 


In taking leave of the Buenos Ayre- 
an government, the British Chargé, Mr. 
Mandeville, said to Governor Rosus: ' 


` “I do not attempt to conceal the feelings of 
grief which I experience on departing from a 
country in which. from the highest to the most 
humble, from your Excellency down to the 
poorest peasant of the country, I have always 
met, wit the most friendly and hospitable re- 
ception.” 


And the British commander, Hoth- 
am, on the departure of the plenipoten- 
tiaries from Buenos Ayres, posted the 
following ‘* memorandum ” ia the Eng- 
lish Commercial Rooms : 


“Although the protection conceded by the 
Argentine government to the British subjects 
residing in Bucnos Ayres has always been 
the most complete and sati-factory, and al- 


though we may place the greatest.confidence 
a 
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in its intentions and desire of respecting and 
protecting their persons and properties, never- 
theless it becomes a duty on the part of the 
senior officer in command of Her Majesty's 
ships in these ronds to provide means of 
embarkation for such of his countrymen who 
may hereafter think proper to remove from 
this city.” 


Here we have the most conclusive 
testimony as to the good order of the 
Buenos Ayrean government, from the 
public functionaries of France and Eng- 
land. To which we add, that the 
French and English residents of Bue- 
nos Ayres met, after the departure of 
the plenipotentiaries, and adopted reso- 
lutions, expressing their undiminished 
confidence in the protection of the Bue- 
nos Ayrean government, and their de- 
termination to continue their business 
as usual, and to the number of fifteen 
hundred, praying the plenipotentiaries 
not to interfere between the two Re- 
publics. | 

Indeed, it is notorious that British 
and French subjects in Buenos Ayres 
live in the same security as if at home, 
and enjoy a multiplicity of rights, com- 
mercial and personal, which no foreign- 
er enjoys either in France or England. 

While these facts aggravate the enor- 
mity and the injustice of the conduct 
of the two powers, they awaken disbe- 
lief as to the imputed bad character of 
Rosas. Indeed, reflecting on the na- 
ture of his power. and the tranquil sta- 
bility of administration he has introdu- 
ced in Buenos Ayres, we had long since 
concluded that there must be gross ex- 
aggeration, if not utter falsity, in the 
« Tablas de Sangre” of Indarte, as well 
as in the newspaper philippics on Rosas 
propagated from Montevideo.: The pe- 
rysal of these publications reminds us 
of what Mr. Carlyle quaintly calls “ the 
running shorib of denunciation” accom 
panying some of the accounts of Fran- 
cia, the mere ravings of party spite and 
rage. We suppose Don Juan Manuel 
may be a man of decision and firmness, 
accustomed to deal sternly, nay bloodily, 
with all disturbers of the public peace ; 
and is not such a man needed at the 
head of every one of those Spanish 
American Republics ?—Indarte, who 
is said to be himself a man without 
faith or ability, puts down to the debit of 
Rosas, as if personal murders of his, all 
the men who have died in battle or other- 
wise in all the foolish civil wars of those 
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Republies. This is merely ridiculous. 
But Indarte is wicked as well as ridicu- 
lous ; for he heaps on the head of Ro- 
sas all sorts of anathema for the impu- 
ted assassination of men still alive and 
doing well about their business in Bue- 
nos Ayres.. ; 

But these are personal matters whol- 
ly foreign to our subject; and we proceed 
now to consider the justification of hos- 
tilities put forth by the plenipotentiaries 
in the document which we have termed 
once before a “Declaration of War 
against Buenos Ayres.” ‘The plenipo- 
tentiaries had taken possession of the 
Buenos Ayrean naval squadron before 
Montevideo, after the government had 
(as they knew) ordered its recall, and 
under circumstances, in other respects, 
which the Buenos Ayreans represent 
in a light no ways creditable to the 
‘‘mediating powers.” They had com- 
mitted other acts of hostility, which 
led the government of Buenos Ayres 
to adopt various measures of a defen- 
sive character, and which induced some 
very severe comments in the Buenos 
Ayrean Legislative Assembly on the 
conduct of the plenipotentiaries. And 
after a month had thus elapsed, the ple- 
nipotentiaries issued the document in 
question, which (extraordinary as it 
may seem) in effect proclaims war 
against Buenos Ayres for four classes 
of reasons, namely: 

? 1. Alleged defects in the political or- 
ganization of the Argentine Republic. | 

2. Alleged specific acts of oppression 
towards British and French subjects, 
and the like ;—which allegations M. de 
Mareuil, in the letter before referred to, 
pronounces, one by one in detail, to be 
destitute of foundation in fact. 

3. Incidental acts of public defence, 
mostly of a trivial character, induced by 
the hostile acts of the plenipotentiaries 
themselves. And, 

4, The legislative speeches and other 
publications of Buenos Ayreans, occa- 
sioned by the same acts of the plenipo- 
tentidries. Some of these speeches, 
and especially one by Señor Garregés, 
are indeed most powerful, severe, and 
searching arguments in favor of the 
cause of Buenos Ayres, and of course 
in condemnation of the ‘mediatory 
powers.” But it is a new thing in thé 
history of nations, first to make war on 
an independent state without good cause, 
and afterwards to found a declaration of 
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war on the defensive acts and speeches 
of the state attacked.—And yet this is 
the course pursued by the Baron Def- 
faudis and Mr. Ouseley. 

There is, now, war between the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, on the one side, 
and France and England on the other, 
offensive on their part, defensive on 
hers. Its conclusion, no man can pre- 
dict with certainty, and we do not pre- 
sume even to guess. The battle of 
Paysandú, and the repulse of the allies 
in their attempt to ascend the Uruguay, 
and their hard won but fruitless victory 
atVuelta de Obligado, on the Paran4é,— 
the resolute determination to resist them, 
expressed by the public authorities of 
Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, Tucuman, 
- and other Provinces of the Cortfedera- 
tion,—the bravery displayed by the Ar- 
gentine troops, in the several encoun- 
ters which have taken place,—and the 
energetic measures of defence adopted in 
Buenos Ayres, all serve to show that, in 
a mere military point of view, the “ Me- 
diating Powers” have no easy task be- 
fore them, in this, their unjust war on 
the Argentine Confederation. With 
the vast power they possess, the allies 
can probably accomplish their object in 
the end, if they persevere ; but at what 
enormous cost of bloodshed, desolation, 
disturbance of peaceful industry !—a 
mass of evil infinitely greater than that 
which they professedly came to extin- 

ish. . ` 

General Miller and the Messrs. Ro- 
bertson give a vivid picture of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered by invading 
armies in Plata ; of which, indeed, the 
defeat of General Whitelock at Buenos 
Ayres, has heretofore afforded the Eng- 
lish some experience. 


“Tf a European power were qurxotic 
enough to s?nd over a very large force to any 
part of South America, the montoneros, gau- 
chos, and guasos, would give afgood account of 
them, and the climate would do the rest.* * 
The immense extent of territory, which its 
vast continent embraces, would require innu- 
merable garrisons to hold in subjection the 
rincipal towns alone ; and, as there are very 
ew fortified places, detached garrisons could 
easily be overpowered, or starved out, when- 
ever the natives chose to rise en masse, as hap- 
pened to La Serna, at Jujuy. From the great 
abundance of cattle in South America, and the 
simple mode of living. the maintaining of 
uerrillas, pr montoneros, is attended with less 
ifficulty, perhaps, than in any other part of 
the globe; and such is the nature of the coun- 
try, the thinly populated plains, and the coast of 
deserts, and the almost impassable mountains, 
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that to keep those bodies down, whil» poli- 
tical feeling existed, would be inrpossible. 
Thus, a hostile army would only hold in sub- 
jection those parts which it actually occupied. 
The recruits of the country could be obtained 
by the invaders, and on the fidelity of those 
few no firm reliance could be placed. The 
ranks of the invaders would dwindle into ut- 
ter insignificance, and ultimately be over- 
whelmed. * * * It may be extremely flatter- 
ing to Europeans to contrast thejr well-clothed 
troops with the loosely dressed Americans; 
but let those fine looking fellows * * * disem- 
bark from the Rio de la Plata, or on the shores 
of Chili, and the bravest Europen soldiers 
would find, that the warring gaucho and ex- 
pert guaso are enemies rather to be feared than 
ridiculed. * * * Thedestiny of those countries 
does not, cannot depend upon the will of any 
European power, nor even on that of all Eu- 
rope combined.’’—Miller’s Memoirs, vol ii, p. 
267. 

“ A first conquest of the principal town would 
be comparatively easy; but the keeping of 
such conquest, at the cost of constant supplies 
from Europe, would be an expensive, if not 
impossible undertaking. The immense extent 
of uncultivated territory intervening between 
each town, the facility of subsistence afforded 
to the natives in the interrior, by means of the 
cattle which they can drive before them; and 
the desultory marauding system of warfare, 
which, without ever coming to general engage- 
ments, they can keep up for years, would 
sooner or later tire out the patience, or exhaust 
the resources, of any regalar and expensive 
equipment of force sent, against them. The 
country might be desolated, the inhabitants 
chased into the woods, and plains, and villages 
of the i&tterior; but it would be a difficult and 
tedious thing to make a permanent conquest 
of the country.’ —Robertson’s Paraguay, vol. 
i. p. 66. 

Such are the difficulties with which 
the allies have to struggłe—a bad cause, 
a hostile and brave population, an im- 
practicable country, and eight thousand 
miles of ocean between them and their 
resources in Europe. 

How much better would it have been 
for the cause of humanity, of right, and 
of the honor of their respective govern- 
ments, if Mr. Ouseley had persevered 
in the course in which he began as the 
mediating friend of all parties, in con- 
cert with Mr. Brent; and if the Baron 
Deffaudis, while standing on the exclu- 
sive right of France, under the treaty of 
1840, for the means of coercion in the 
last resort, had also made thorough trial 
of the efficacy of a like mediation, as 
the friend of Buenos Ayres, and as the 
political master of the armed French- 
men in Montevideo. As arranged by 
Mr. Brent, the simple and direct course, 
compatible with the public rights of all 
parties, was to make no new war, and 
to employ the French and English 
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force for the simple purpose of disarm- 
ing, (and, if need be, protecting from 
harm) the French and English subjects 
in Montevideo ; after which, if the Ar- 

entine troops continued to occupy the 
Banda Oriental, then would have been 
the time for France to enforce the agree- 
ment which Buenos Ayres had made 
to her, to respect the independence of 
Uruguay. As to the solitary incidental 
good purpose which the allies have 
thought to attain by cautiously making 
war on Buenos Ayres—the opening of 
Parana—if this were worth a war, and 
if it were admissible that all rights, hu- 
man and divine, are to be trampled un- 
der foot, and the utmost extremity of 
misery inflicted on the innocent inhab- 
itants of a country, for the sake of a lit- 
tle commerce ‘with it; still we should 
disapprove the conduct of France and 
England, because we think they have 
not taken the right course, even for the 
attainment of this object. We fear, on 
the contrary, that they have defeated 
their own purpose in this respect by 
seeking its accomplishment im the path 
of war. 

We have thus pursued the discussion 
of this Anglo-Gallic intervention in the 
Plata, in the sense we undertook to do 
it—that is, upon general principlgs, and 
as we might have done were we Euro- 
peans—appealing to the intelligence and 
the justice of Europe. Meanwhile, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
it is in reality an exceptionable question, 
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appertainjng tothat momentous inquiry, 
how far (if at all) the two Americans 
will permit themselves to be the pup- 
pet of the ambitions and the jealousies 
of the great European powers. The 
conjunction is a remarkable one. At 
the very mstant of time when the Ar- 
gentine Confederation is protesting, nay, 
fighting against the principle of Euro- 
pean intervention in the affairs of South 
America, our Union is in like manner 
called on to raise its voice—not yet to 
take up arms, against European inter- 
vention in the affairs of North America. 
We hail the omen. Itis one of those 
cases in which the advancing columns 
of the human mind, having reached a 
certain line of progress, the same idea, 
fact, discovery, principle, breaks out 
simultaneously, by the mere form of 
circumstances, in different and distinct 
regions at the same time. God send 
that the Argentines and the Orientals 
may have strength to maintain their 
cause, which is the cause of America. 
For ourselves, we do not want strength, 
nor, haply, spirit, to rise to the elevation 
of national dignity which the times de- 
mand ; failing to do which—that is, to 
assume the greatness which belongs to 
us, and which events thrust upon us— 
and striving to act, tortoise-like, in an 
acquiescent negativeness of mere de- 
fensive policy—we shall soon be crush- 
ed under the superincumbent mass of 
the overruling and aggressive weight of 
Europe. 
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NEW-ENGLAND. 
BY MRS. J. W. MERCIER. 


“ Where the blue is richest 
In the starry sky, 
Where the softest shadows 
Og she green sward lie.” -Hxmans 


I sre them still in fancy! distant scenes, 
Where mount and streamlet bask beneath the sun, 

And the lake’s ripple ever brightly beams, 
Ere its pure waters to the ocean run. 

Where stands the home my memory hath cherished, 
With eager yearnings since my early days. 

Oh! hath its brightness with time’s’fleetness perished ? 
Lingers no beauty in its winding ways— 

Which knew in former years my childhood’s sportive plays? 


Still waves in beauty, o’er that sloping lawn, 

The towering crests of many a forest tree ? 
From which fair birds at every morning dawn, 

Poured forth their warbles, ever wild and free. 
Decked is the earth with nature’s rarest flowers, 

Where erst arose the gay magnolia’s head ? 
Stately i in beauty ’mid our northern bowers, 

As in that home where no chill breezes tread— P 
Far in tbe sunny south, their wild and native bed ? 


No voice returns an answer ;—in that home, 
Are stranger forms and faces, rudely blent 
With those loved objects, where were wont to roam 
My parent’s footsteps—where my youth was spent— 
In summer dreaminggs, ’neath that sky, which ever 
Seemed with unrivalled beauties bent above 
My father-land—which holds in thrall, forever, 
The deepest tendrils of my earthly love— 
And there I fain would turn, as to the ark the dove. 


‘Yes, once again, New England ! I would gaze 
On thy free hills and ever rushing streams,— 
Would wander where the mountain torrent plays, 
And the sun’s glory ever brightly beams. 
Where rock and forest, rudely wild, are blending 
Mystic beauties in my native clime, 
And low-toned music upward is ascending, 
From nature’s fountains, ceaseless and sublime— 
And every heart is taught to worship freedor’s shrine. 


f 


Oh, land of beauty !—land of light and love! 
In dreams of fancy I am gazing still, 

Where heaven’s high archway peerless bends, above 
Thy rocks’ stern grandeur and thy cloud-cap't hill. 
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My spirit o'er thy broad, green fields is bounding, 
Thy rocky dells and forests it has traced, 
Has heard the shout of voices loved resounding, 
And kindred spirits it has there embraced, 
Which memory through life, nor time, nor tide efface. 


How o'er those scenes my memory loves to dwell, 
Culling the flowers from out its gushing spring, 

Till high each pulse with feelings’ tide doth swell, 
And back the past with life-like glory bring ; 

When not a tie we cherished had been broken 
Binding us to that ever sunny spot, 

And parting words remained as yet unspoken, 
Save to the dead who slumber unforgot— 

Making it hallowed ground, beside their native cot. 


Thrice hallowed art thou, too! oh, land! where came 
The Pilgrim-fathers o’er the bounding sea, 

With holy trust unto thy wild domain, 
And anthems pealing from the glad, the free. 

They sought not there the wreaths which warriors ever, 
With pride find woven for the victor’s head, 

Nor earthly coronals whose light for ever, 
In fame’s bright halo far abroad is spread, 

And gleams for ages ever, o’er the glorieus dead. 


They sought a home whose wealth should be the shrine, — 
At which each heart in freedom pour’d to Heav’n, 

Its own glad homage—where in strains divine 
The purest incense that on earth is given, 

Might rise unfettered as the breezes playing, 
Through the dim forest of their new,sought home, 

Or ocean’s waves which onward far were straying 
With mingled music in their rushing moan, 

Where all in freedom still! bow at Jehovah’s throne. 


Bright favor’d land! how oft’I turn to thee 
_ In the still watchihg of the deep midnight, 
And view the changes which perchance may be 
Now passing o’er-thy brow of varied light. 
Time’s hand, methinks, some trifling beauty sweepeth 
Down the broad current of its Lethe’n tide, 
But nature’s glories still their grandeur keepeth— 
As in calm beauty, basking side by side, 
Thy rock-crown’d mountains tower! thy blue streams silent glide. 


Land of my birth! and of my early home, 
Though years should pass, still will I cling to thee, 

Oh! cherish’d clime—where freedom’s stalwart throne 
Bids man ne’er bow to fellow-man the knee. 

And dearer deem thou than all climes where bending, 
Are cloudless skies with faultless tints above, 

Where eastern perfumes far and wide are blending, 
O’er buried glories still the plaint of love— 

And ancient ruins smile—though green leaves wave above. 
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BY FRANK FORESTER. 
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No. IV. 
THE QUAIL. 


TE migratory habit of the Ameri- 
can quail has always been in some de- 
gree a disputed point, among both na- 
turalists and sportsmen, and I know 
many of the latter who deny it altoge- 
ther. 

Notwithstanding this, I am myself 
thoroughly convinced of the fact, that 
the bird is, to a certain degree, migra- 
tory during some weeks of the autumn ; 
and I think I can establish this fact from 
my own personal observation, as well 
as from the statements of others wor- 
thy of high credit. T'he reason of the 
doubt on this subject arises from two 
causes ; first, that the migration of this 
bird is short, irregular, contjnuous, and, 
apparently, causeless; and, secondly, 
that it is not nearly so distinctly marked 
in this district of the country as it is ‘in 
the western states, where the bird is 
infinitely more abundant than in these 
regions. 

When I state that the migration is 
irregular and continuous, I mean to say, 
that the bird, at no season, entirely leaves 
any section of the country; but that 
there is a constant movement of succes- 
sive bevies in the same direction, which 
is invariably eastward ; and I am per- 
fectly satisfied that this is more or less 
the case everywhere, and that it is more 
conspicuously so the further west we 
travel. 

Audubon, than whom no better au- 
thority exists, for he writes from per- 
sonal observation, states, that on the 
banks of the western rivers, he men- 
tions, I think, particularly the confluents 
of the Ohio, these beautiful little birds 
may be seen regularly in the autumn, 
running eastward in great flocks, not 
single bevies, and crossing the large 
streams on the wing, always in the 
same direction. During a discussion 
which took place in the pages of the 


New-York Turf Register, originating 
between that excellent writer and most 
estimable man, Wm. P. Hawes, and 
an anonymous author using the signa- 
ture ‘ H.’, of Marietta, and subsequently 
enlisting, on one side or the other, half 
the sporting’ writers of the country, 
some new and striking authorities were 
elicited on this fact; these I ‘shall here 
present to my reader, and, in corrobo- 
ration of these, apply some recent ob- 
servations of my own, which cannot, 1 
think, but prove conclusive. 

The first of these authorities is a 
very distinguished writer on turf affairs, 
under the signature of ‘ ALPHA,’ whose 
testimony is the more valuable on this 
point. that he is inssome measure an 
unwilling witness. 

Quoting from an article of mine, he 
says, ‘** The quail is known to be a bird 
of passage.’ Our® is not so generally 
known to be at least. J doubt it very 
much. They seem to me, in the fall, 
to be taken with a sort ‘of crazy ramb- 
ling fit, which lasts for so short a time 
as not to allow of a very distant emigra- 
tion: Some people say they always 
fly east.” : 

The writer then proceeds to speak of 
the large flocks in which the quail is 
said to travel in the autumn, declaring 
that he has heard of the fact, but never 


. geen or believed it. 


The testimony of Alpha, therefore, 
proves all that is asserted, namely, that 
there is a general migratory movement, 
whieh he graphically describes as 
“crazy and rambling” in the early 
autumn, and that it is thought to be 
eastward. This paragraph brought out 
another witness, the celebrated * N.” 
of Arkansas, than whom there éxists 
no person better qualified to speak to 
any fact concerning field-sports in Ame- 
rica. 
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Ho testifies distinctly, that he has 
seen, with his own eyes, vast congre- 
gated flocks of quail; and knows, of his 
own knowledge, that in his own state, 
and throughout the western states, 
there is an annual eastward autumnal 
migration. : ` 

So clear and positive is he on this 
subject, that the writer, from whom I 
quoted first, admitted in a subsequent 
paper, “ Alpha” must give up to “ N.” 
of Arkansas. I know * N.” of old, and 
although he is no very great sportsman 
in the little bird line, he knows what he 
sees; and like the young Persian, 
« when a boy, he learned to shoot, ride 
a horse, and speak the truth.” 

The admissions of these western 
writers, who have every opportunity, 


_ which we lack, of observing the man-. 


ners and disposition of this bird, when 
combined with the paramount authori- 
ty of Mr. Anderson, settle the question, 
as it appears to me, so far, at least, as 
the western country is concerned. - 

Now, as it might be replied to this, 
that the quail is migratory in the west, 
but stationary here, I will adduce two 
circumstances which have fallen under 
my own immediate observation, and 
which I think indisputably show that 
the migratory character of the bird is 
unchanged in this region of the country. 

It will be remembered by all sports- 
men, that the winter of 1835-36 was 
one of extreme and ginusual severity ; 
that the ground was covered with snow 
to the depth of several feet from the 
early part of January until the middle 
of April; and that much apprehension 
was entertained that the quail would be 
entirely destroyed throughout this sec- 
ton of country. Precautions were 
t ken very generally to guard against 
t. is misfortune ; live quail were sought 
curing the winter by many gentlemen, 
a.d carefully preserved until the spring; 
a some were even imported from 
South Carolina. i 

Among others engaged in this work 
of solucr‘ne love, I bought myself, and 
kept in New-York, a hundred brace of 
these birds ; and on the tenth of April 
turned them out in the vale of Darwick, 
ny favorite shooting ground at that 
time, on the farms of two different 
friends, by whom I was very confident 
they would be preserved. 

It so happened that I spent the great- 
er part of that summer, from the mid- 
dle of June until the end of August, in 
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the immediate neighborhood of the 
place where the birds were turned 
out, and feeling a good deal of interest, 
in the matter, watched them regularly 
during the whole breeding season. | 

The consequence was, that I knew 
the existence and locality of above twen- 
ty nests, no one of which contained less 
than a dozen eggs, all of which were 
hatched safely, and got off early, by the 
old birds. 

There must have been, of course, 
many other nests which were not dis- 
covered at all; and many of those birds 
whose first broods I saw, must unques- 
tionably have raised second and third 
bevies. ; 

Naturally enough, I was delighted 
with the success of my experiment, 
and augered great things concerning the 
autumn shooting of that year. 


I was on the ground at daylight on 
the first day of the season, with a party 
of friends, whom I had seduced into ac- 
companying me by the promise of ad- 
mirable sport; we had undeniable dogs 
with us, in considerable numbers; we 


Spent nearly ten days in thoroughly 


rummaging the country ; and, without 
vanity, I believe, I may say, that we 
knew sufficiently well what we were 
about, not tolegve many bevies behind us. 

The result was that we had no sport 
whatever—two or three bevies were 
all that we found over a wide tract of 
of country ; and from that day to this, 
the race of quail has run so nearly ex- 
tinct in that region, that it is not worth 
looking for them. 

The explanation of this fact is, I 
think, easy enough. The native breed 
of quail were, as we had expected, 
nearly exterminated ; those which were 
turned out emigrated, to a bird. 


lt is proper that 1 should add, that 
the Darwick shooting grounds were at 
that time shot over by no sportsman 
but myself; and that the people of the 
place hardly knew what it was to shoot 
flying. Birds of prey were scarce, and 
could hardly, however plentiful, have 
destroyed the whole broods of a hundred 
brace of old birds. 

The second anecdote, which I have 
to relate, is yet more conclusive. 
. The summer and autumn of 1844, I 
passed at the pleasant village of Bristol, 
on the western bank of the Delaware ; 
and, with my friend Mr. B , an 6X- 
cellent and thorough sportsman, had a 
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good deal of shooting at quail, woodcock 
and grass-plover in their seasons. Hav- 
ing little else to do, I was. out shooting 
certainly three times a week, and for 
some days previous to the commence- 
ment of the quail season had beaten all 
the country for several miles up and 
down the river and westward, for 
woodcock. 

In doing this, I became satisfied that 

there were. no quail, to speak of, in the 
vicinity ; not, at the utmost, above two 
or three bevies; and our sport, after the 
close time expired, corroborated my 
opinion in this respect. 
Shortly afterward, when the cold 
weather set in, not an evening passed, 
but bevy after bevy came about dusk 
into the gardens and orchards of the 
village, and into all the surrounding 
coppices, and might be heard calling in 
every direction until nightfall. 

Morning aftcr morning, as soon as it 
was light enough to shoot, I was a-foot 
expecting to get sport; but not in a 
single instance did I find any birds, 
though I subsequently learned that afew, 
who knew their habits in that district, 
crossing the Delaware to the Jersey 
shore, had good shooting on these very 
birds, which, it seems, invariably cross- 
ed the river, there scarcely a mile in 
width, as soon as the morning twilight 
Was growing gray. 

This migration is perfectly well 
known to all the sportsmen in that dis- 
trict; it takes place regularly every 
autumn; commencing with the first 
sharp frost, and continuing from three 
to eix weeks; it is invariably from the 
west eastward; and the countrymen 
will tell you that the birds are making 
their way tothe Pines, on the Jersey 
shore, which I do not believe. Lastly, 
I could not learn that any counter-mi- 
gration, from the east westward, has 
ever been observed, though several in- 
telligent persons, whom I questioned, 
joformed me that they had looked for 
such a thing annually, but in vain. 

The birds, I should add, are constantly 
seen flying across the river by early 
laborers, and fishermen ; and occasion- 
ally, if the wind should be adverse, the 
weaklings of the bevy fall into the broad 
stream, and perish. 

These facts, in my opinién, thorough- 
ly establish the fact, that the quail does 
migrate, though of all migrations it ap- 
pears to be the most strange and mys- 
terious. 
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Contrary to all expectation, at the 
commencement of the cold season the 
quail runs, for unless in crossing large 
streams, or sheets of water, I am sa- 
tisfied that the journey is made on 
foot, from the warmer west to the 
colder east. 

Food can have nothing to do with the 
change of locality, since that abounds 
most, where the climate is mildest. _ 

Appropriateness of breeding-ground 
is not involved in the movement, for it 
takes place at the very opposite season 
of the year. 

Lastly, it cannot be ascertained whi- 
ther the passengers go, or where their 
wanderings terminate. 


The consequence of this annual east- 
ern migration ought to be, at least, a 
temporary accumulation of bevies in 
vast numbers to the eastward; since, 
as I have stated in my last paper, there 
is an eastern limit, and that not very 
distant, to the existence of the bird at 
all. 


No suchy accumulation is known, 
however, or rather no such accumula- 
tion exists. 

Tt is almbst certain, therefore, that 
after what ALPHA calls its “ crazy 
rambling fit,” the quail again returns 
westward, though to say the least, it is 
strange in the extreme, that constantly 
seen, as it is in all parts of the country, 
on its eastern movement, it has never 
been heard or seen when working its 
way backward. 


Of one thing only we are certain, 
that fo instinct of the humblest of God’s 
creatures but has its meaning and its 
use, and I know nothing, which should 
lead us so much to doubt our. own 
boasted intellect and superiority, as the 
conviction which must force itself upon 
us the more strenuously as we examine 
the more deeply, how little we can 
comprehend of the wonderful nature 
and wisely constituted habits of what 
we term the inferior animals. 


Every year, it is true, brings some- 
thing to our little stock of knowledge, 
and if sportsmen and gentlemen residing 
in the,country, generally, would note 
down the times, and accidents, which 
they observe with regard to natural his- 
tory, whether of birds, beasts, fishes, 
or flowers, and would occasionally give 
these to the public, it is incredible how 
much information might be collected, 
and in how short a time. 
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I will take, therefore, this opportu- 
nity of requesting gentlemen, who take 
any interest in field-sports, to commu- 
nicate to me any observations they may 
make, however seemingly unimportant 
—for from masses of trifles are com- 
bined great truths—concerning the ha- 
bits, and more especially the migrations, 
of all sorts of game, either directed to 
my own residence, or to the offices of 
the Democratic Review, or the New- 
York Spirit of the Times. Precision 
of dates is of the greatest importance ; 
and I doubt not, from simultaneous ob- 
servation in many parts of the country, 
of the first and last appearance of va- 
rious birds, as the woodcock and Eng- 
lish snipe, of the earliest and latest 
pairing, nesting and hatching, as of 
quail, &c., that much might be gained 

f really valuable knowledge concern- 
ing very interesting, and comparatively 
speaking, unknown portions of natural 
history. 

I shall now proceed to the existing 
laws for the preservation of this beauti- 
ful little bird; to the alterations which 
I would desire to see effected in them, 
and without which I despair of ever 
seeing game adequately or properly 
protected. 

The object of the-game laws of this 
country, different entirely from those of 
Europe, which reserve the right of kill- 
ing game to privileged classes, is intend- 
ed merely to protect the animals from 
annihilation, by guarding them during 
the periods of nidificatiou, incubation, 
and the immaturity of the broods—and 
their operation is consequently limited 
to prohibiting the killing of game during 
certain seasons of the year. 

The great difficulty which has hith- 
erto resisted the efforts of all those, who 
see the utility of protecting game, has 
been found in the impossibility of getting 
farmers to enforce these ws. _Misap- 
prehending their object, and overlooking 
their own interests in the matter, they 
have never as yet been willing to prose- 
cute the offenders, or to prohibit their 
own neighbors from killing in season 
and out of season, although they have 
perhaps at times enforced the law against 
strangers. 

T'he reason of this seeming perver- 
sity lies, I believe, mainly in the inade- 
quacy and absurdity of the laws them- 
selves ; which, having been framed with- 
out any proper understanding of the 
subject, naturally appear to the land- 
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owner useless, vexatious, and made for 
the pleasure of the men of cities as op- 
posed to that of the countryman and 
farmer. 

I have shown, in my articles on the 
woodcock, that the Jaw does not protect 
that bird sufficiently long, for the broods 
are not half-grown in July; and that 
the woodcock is consequently on the 
verge of absolute extermination. I have 
shown, that July shooting is obnoxious 
to the farmer, because it leads to the 
damage and destruction of his standing 
crops; and I will now add, that it is 
unfair toward him in its operation, be- 
cause the summer is his busy season, 
and before the autumn when he has 
léisure to enjoy field-sport, the wood- ~ 
cock are all destroyed by loafers and 
pot-hunters. 


I have proposed, therefore, that the 
close time during which woodcock may 
not be killed, taken, or sold, shall be ex- 
tended from the first day of February 
until the first day of October. 


This alteration will save the imma- 
ture bird from slaughter by mere 
cockneys ; will act as a guard to the 
crops of the farmer; and, lastly, will 
give a fair opportunity of enjoying field- 
sports to him, who has the best right to 
enjoy them; the owner and occupant 
of the land whereon the gaine is bred 
and reared, 

I now come to the quail; and, for 
reasons which I shall presently give, as 
well as to produce simplification and 
uniformity, qualities which always tend 
vastly to the practicability and enforce- 
went of the law, I would propose that 
the close time for this bird shall be the 
same as that for the woodcock—-from 
the first of February, namely, until the 
first day of October. 


The laws at present prohibit the kill- 
ing of quail, in the state of New-York, 
except between the twenty-fifth day of 
October and the first day of January-— 
in the state of New-Jersey, except be- 
tween the first day of November and 
the first day of January; and in the 
state of Pennsylvania, except between 
the first day of September and the 
fifteenth day of January. 

Now the first day of November and 
the twenty-fifth day of October, are boti 
needlessly late in the season; and the 
first of January is needlessly early in 
the season for the termination and com- 
mencement of close time. 
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The great majority of the bevies of 
uail are quite full grown on the first of 
ctober; except in very backward sea- 
suns, and except in the case of a few 
very late, third bevies. 

Let it be observed, that I do not say 
that all the*bevies are full grown; but 
that they are so, in the proportion ot 
three bevies out of four, will not I think 
` be disputed. ` 

Now the object of the law is chiefly 
to prevent the depredation of pot-hunt- 
ers, poachers, idle boys, and village or 
city loafers, who will kill game at all 
times when they can sellit. The good 
sportsman, if he falls upon a bevy of 
half grown birds, calls off his dog at 
once ; because such cheepers, as they 
are technically named, afford him no 
sport in the field, and are not fit to serve 
up on the table. m 

The very class, moreover, from whom 
all danger accrues to the half-grown 
bird, I mean the prowling market shoot- 
er, compulsorily spares the half-grown 
quail, because the victualler will not 
buy it. 

The victualler will buy the half- 
grown woodcock, because at the period 
when the law allows them to be killed 
and sold, he can get none other, eight 
tenths of all July birds being half-grown 
younglings of that summer; the quail, 
however, he will not buy half-grown at 
all, because he has always the option of 
purchasing full-grown birds at the same 
period of the year. 


Hence I argue that the quail runs no 
danger whatever, from anticipating the 
present shooting season by one month ; 
since the sportsman will not kill the 
young bevies, from true sportsmanship ; 
and the poacher will spare them, be- 
cause they are of no use to him when 
killed ; and because to shoot them is, 
therefore, a mere waste of powder and 
shot. | 

It will, on the contrary, be a farther 
protection to them: since the farmer, 
as the law now stands, clearly perceives 
the absurdif} of prohibiting the killing 
of perfectly mature birds, at the very 
season which is the most agreeable for 
out of doors exercise, and the most 
suitable for sporting. 

Still worse is the prohibition to kill 
quail during the month of January—a 
prohibition grounded on a total igno- 
rance of the habits of the bird. 


It never pwrs, under any circum- 
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stance, earlier than the beginning of 

February ; and in backward yeurs, not 

earlier than March, and even April. - 
It was only yesterday that I counted 


' fifteen birds in bevy within fifty yards of 


my door. 

I will now cite a fact to show the evil 
operation of such capricious and useless 
legislation. , 

My notice was called, a fortnight 
since, toa protest, by some highly re- 
spectable farmers in the vicinity of New- 
burgh, exclaiming against all game laws 
as oppressive, vexatious, and made so 
as “í to restrict not only the liberties, but 
the legal rights of one class of society, 
for the exclusive pleasure, and not for 
the benefit of another’—and giving no- 
tice that they will kill game on their 
own premises at all such times as their 
convenience, pleasure, or interest may 
dictate. 

This protest contains this remarkable 
passage: ‘ But why prohibit the killing 
of game after the first of January ? 
Clearly because the weather is then too 
uncomfortable for the loafers to leave 
their grog-shops, and because that is 
the only season when the farmer has lei- 
sure and can take such recreation.” 

Now these gentlemen are in error, it 
is true; but only as to the intention, not 
as to the operation, of the law. The 
prohibition to kill game after the first 
of January, is useless, vexatious, ab- 
surd, and oppressive to the farmer; 
though certainly it was not intended to 
be so by those who framed it. 

The only cltance there is of having 
game laws entorced, is not only in see- 
ing that they be just, but that they seem 
just. 

‘They are now unjust, and appear to 
be more unjust than they are. 

Put them in their right form, and no 
such question as the above will be ask- 
ed; or, if asked, it can be answered at 
once by a statement of the actual fact, 
that the closetime is intended to protect 
birds during the breeding season, and 
during that only. 

Therefore, I say, open the season for 
killing and selling quail, woodcock, ruff- 
ed grouse, (vulg. partridge,) and rabbit, 
from the first of October to the first, or, 
if thought better, even until the fifteenth 
of February. We shall then protect 
each of these animals during the whole 
time in which they need protection, and 
no longer: we shal] avoid the appear- 
ance, as well as the reality, of partiality 
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and injustice; we shall ultimately enlist 
the farmer as a law-preserver, instead 
of a law-breaker; and, in the end, we 
may hope to have fine autumnal shoot- 
ing throughout the land, instead of see- 
ing all the species of game utterly ex- 
terminated. 

I have two more observations to make 
under this head. with which I shall 

~ close this somewhat, I fear, over long 
paper. 

The first is addressed to those gen- 
tlemen, who procured the passage, and 
were engaged in the framing of the law 
as it now stands. Their object was, 
doubtless, to extend the utmost possible 
preservation to the quail, fearing his ex- 
tinction, during the deep snows of win- 
ter. by trapping and the gun. 

Now the fact is, that the quail is in 
far less danger of extinction than the 
woodcock. : 

Farmers, seeing the quail bred and 
wintcred on their land, accustomed to 
see them daily feeding on their stubbles, 
and during severe storms taking shelter 
in their barn-yards, regard them in some 
sort as poultry; do to a certain degree 
protect them; and frequently forbid the 
pursuit of them, while they offer no ob- 
jection to the hunting of the migratory 
and swamp-haunting woodcock. 

The woodcock, moreover, is much 
more easily killed, particularly during 
the absurd and barbarous summer shoot- 
ing; and, lastly, it is a matter of fact 
that. while for fifty miles round all our 
large cities, and even our considerable 
villages, the woodcock has become al- 
most extinct within the last ten years, 
the quantity of quail has very slightly 
declined, if at all, during the same 
period. 

Deep snows and severe weather may 
thin them for a time, but one or two 
prosperous seasons bring them about 
again, and the stock is as numerous as 
ever. 

With regard to the woodcock, on the 
contrary. I know fifty swamps myself, 
wherein, ten years ago, it was an easy 
thing to kili twenty birds in a morning, 
in which there has not been a solitary 
cock seen for the last six or seven sea- 
sons. 

There is no fear, therefure, of injur- 
ing the quail, by extending the open 
season for shooting, while certain anni- 
hilation must fall on the woodcock if 
summer-shooting be not instantly abo- 
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My second appeal is to the farmer; 
to whom Į desire to point out, that it is 
vastly for his interest to enforce the game 
laws, even if he care nothing about 
shooting himself. 

The fondness for field-sports has in- 
creased much of late, and tle quantity 
of game diminished so greatly, that if 
in any section of the country, where 
game of any kind abounds, two or three 
owners of adjoining farms would com- 
bine to preserve their game strictly, al- 
lowing no person to shoot it at any sea- 
son, and rigorously prosecuting for every 
trespass, and every breach of the game- 
laws, they could readily let the exclu- 
sive privilege of shooting, over every 
thousand acres so preserved, for two or 
three hundred dollars a season, or per- 
haps even a larger sum. 

Advertisements in the * Spirit of the 
Tines,” or other papers of large circu- 
lation, offering the right of sporting 
upon such tracts af land so preserved, 
would be readily taken up by compa- 


‘nies of. two or three gentlemen, suppos- 


ing that due reliance could be placed on 
the strict protection of the game, against 
all interlopers. 

There is no doubt, therefore, but, in 
good game countries, every farmer own- 
ing two hundred acres of land can, by 
combining with his neighbors tọ enforce 
the game laws, realize his fifty dollars, 
and from that to a hundred a year, 
without the expense of a dollar, or half 
an hour’s trouble. 

I know, myself, at least fifty gentle- 
men, who would gladly combine in 
parties, of three, four, and upwards, to 
hire the privilege of exclusive shooting 
om good tracts of sporting ground. I 
would, myself, willingly enter into such 
combinations ; and, should any farmers 
think this suggestion worthy of notice, 
would gladly assist them in negotiating 
such arrangements. 

l have no hesitation in saying, that 
for certain tracts of Jand, such as por- 
tions of the drowned lands in Orange 
County, New-York: the Big Piece on 
the Passaic river; the Long Meadow, 
and Little Piece in the same vicinity ; 
the Chatham meadows in New-Jersey ; 
the quail grounds near Sparta, in the 
same state; and the like, if resolutely 
presfved by the joint owners, man 
thoysand dollars gnnually could be realı- 
zed, merely for the exclusive right of 
shooting over them. 

The Cedars, February, 1846. 
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JAMES NAYLER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“You will here read the true story of that much injured, ridiculed man, James Nagler; what 
dreadful sufferings, with what patience he endured, even to the boring of the tongue with hot 
irons, without a murmur; and with what strength of mind, when the delusion he had fallen 
into, which they stigmatized as blasphemy, had given place to clearer thoughts, he could mur- 
mur his error in a strain of the beautifullest humility.”—Essays or Evia. 


“ Wou pn that Carlyle could now try 
his hand at the English Revolution !” 
was my exclamation, on laying down 
the last volume of his remarkable ‘“ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” with its 
brilliant and startling word-pictures still 
flashing before my vision. To some 
extent this wish has been realized in 
the “ Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell.” Yet I confess that the 
perusal of these volumes has disappoint- 
ed me. Instead of giving himself free 
scope, as in the French Revolution, and 
transferring to his canvass all the wild 
and ludicrous, the terrible and beautiful 

hases of that moral phenomenon; he 
fas concentrated all his artistic skill 
upon a single figure,—whom he seems 
to have regarded as the embodiment 
and hero of the great-event. Atl else 
in his canvass is subordinated to the 

rim image of the collossal Puritan. 

ntent upon presenting him as the fitting 
object of that * Hero- Worship,” which 
in its blind admiration and adoration of 
mere abstract Power, seems to us at 
times a species of Devil-Worship ; he 
dwarfs, casts into the shadow, nay, 
in some instances, caricatures and dis- 
torts the figures which surround him. 
To excuse Cromwell in his usurpation, 
Henry Vane, one of these exalted and 
noble characters, upon whose features 
the lights held by historical friends or 
foes detect no blemjsh, is dismissed with 
a sneer, and an utterly untounded im- 
putation of dishonesty: ` To reconcile, in 
some degree, the glaring discrepancy 
between the declarations of Cromwell, 
in behalf of freedom of conscience, and 
that mean and cruel persecution of the 
Quakers, carried on under his sanction 
and authority, the generally harmless 
fanaticism of a few individuals. bearing 
that name, is gravely urged. Nay, the 
fact, that some weak-brained enthusi- 
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asts undertook to bring about the Mil- 
lennium, by associating together, culti- 
vating the earth, and “dibbling beans” 
for the New-Jerusalem market, is re- 
garded by our author as the “ germ of 
Quakerism ;” and furnishes an occasion 
for sneering at“ my poor friend Dry- 
as-dust, lamentably tearing his hair over 
the intolerance of that old time to Qua- 
kerism and such like.” 

The readers of this (with all its faults) 
powerfully written Biography, cannot 
fail to have been impressed with the in- 
tenscly graphic description (Part E., 
vol. II., pages 184, 185,) of the entry 
ofthe poor fanatic, James Nayler, and 
his forlorn and droggled companions, 
into Bristol. Sadly ludicrous is it; af-, 
fecting us like the actual sight of tragic 
Insanity enacting its involuntary come- 
dy, and making us smile through our 
tears. 

In another portion of the work, a 
brief account is given of the trial and 
sentence of Nayler, also in the serio- 
comit view; and the poor man is dis- 
missed with the simple internation, that 
after his punishment he “ repented, and 
confessed himself mad.” ft was no 
part of the author’s business, I am well 
aware, to waste time and words upon the 
history of such a man as Nayler; he 
was of no importance to him, otherwise 
than as one of the disturbing influences 
in the government of the Lord Protec- 
tor. But tomy mind the story of James 
Nayler has always been one of interest ; 
and, in the belief that it will prove so to 
others, who, hke Charles Lamb, can 
appreciate the beautiful humility of a 
forgiven spirit, I have been at some 
pains to collect and embody the facts 
of it. 

James Nayler was born in the parish 
of Ardesley, in Yorkshire, in 1616. His 
father was a substantial farmer, of good 
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repute and competent estate; and he, 
in consequence, received a good educa- 
tion. At the age of twenty-two he 
married and removed to Wakefield pa- 
rish, which has since been made classic 
ground bythe pen of Goldsmith. Here, 
an honest, God-fearing farmer, he tilled 
his soil, and alternated between cattle- 
markets and independent conventicles. 
In 1641, he obeyed the summons of 
“my Lord Fairfax” and his Parliament, 
and joined a troop of horse composed of 
sturdy independents, doing such signal 
service against “the man of Belial, 
Charles Stuart,” that he was promoted 
to the rank of quarter-master, in which 
capacity he served under General Larn- 
bert, in his Scottish campaign. Dis- 
abled at length by sickness, he was ho- 
norably dismissed from the service, and 
returned to his family in 1649. 

For three or four years he continued 
to attend the meetings of the Indepen- 
dents, as a zealous and devout member. 
But it so fell out, that in the winter of 
1651, GrorGE Fox, who had just been 
released from a cruel imprisonment, in 
Darby jail, felt a call to set his face to- 
wards Yorkshire. * Sotravelling,” says 
Fox, in his journal, * through the coun- 
tries, to several places, preaching Re- 

entance and the Word of Life, I came 
into the parts about Wakefield, where 
James Nayler lived” The worn and 
weary soldier, covered with the scars 
of outward battle, received, as he be- 
heved, in the cause of God and his peo- 
ple, against Anti-Christ and oppres- 
sion, welcomed with thankfulness the 
veteran of another warfare; who, in 
conflict with “ Pringipalities and Pow- 
ers, and spiritual wickedness in hich 
places,” had made his name a familiar 
one in any English hamlet. ‘ He and 
Thomas Goodyear,” says Fox, “ came 
to me, and were both convinced and re- 
ceived the truth.” He soon after join 
ed the Society of Friends. In the 
spring of the next year he was in his 
field following his plough, and medi- 
tating, as he was wont, on the great 
questions of life and duty, when he seem- 
ed to hear a voice bidding him go out 
from his kindred and his father’s house, 
with an assurance that the Lord would 
be with him, while laboring in His ser- 
vice. Deeply impressed, he left his 
employment, and, returning to his house, 
made immediate preparations for a jour- 
ney. But hesitation and doubt follow- 
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ed: he became sick from anxiety of 
mind, and his recovery, for a tiine, was 
exceedingly doubtful. On his restora- 
tion to bodily health, he obeyed what 
he regarded as a clear inclination 
of duty, and went forth a preacher of 
the doctrines he had embraced. The 


independent minister of the society to 


which he had formerly belonged sent 
after him the story, that he was the vic- 
tim of sorcery ; that George Fox carricd 
with him a bottle, out.of which he made 
people drink ; and thatthe draught had 
the power to change a Presbyterian or 
Independent into a Quaker at once: 
that im short, the Arch-Quaker, Fox, was 
a wizard, and could be seen at the same 
moment of time riding on the same 
black horse, in two places widely sepa- 
rated!, He had scarcely commenced 
his exhortations, before the mob, excited 
by such stories, assailed him. In the 
early summer of the year we hear of 
hin in Appleby jail. On his release he 
fell in company with George Fox. At 
Walney island he was furiously assault- 
ed, and beaten with clubs and stones: 
the poor priest-led fishermen being fully 
persuaded that they were dealing with a 
wizard. ‘The spirit of the man, under 
these circumstances, may be seen in the 
following extract from a letter to his 
friends, dated at “ Killett, in Lancashire, 
the 30th of 8th month, 1652.” 


“ Dear friends! Dwell in patience, and 
wait upon the Lord who will do His own 
work. Look not at man who is in the work, 
nor at man opposing it; but rest in the 
will of the Lord that so ye may be furnish- 
ed with patience, both to do and to suffer 
what ye shall be called unto, that your end 
in all things may be His praise. Meet 
often together; take heed of what exalteth 
itself above its brother; but keep low, and 
serve ona another in love.” 


Laboring thus, mterrupted only by 
persecution, stripes and imprisonment, 
he finally came to London and spoke 
with great power’ and eloquence in the 
meeting of Friends in that city. Here, 
he for the first time found himself sur- 
rounded by admiring and sympathising 
friends. He saw, and rejoiced in the 
fruits of his ministry. Profane and 
drunken cavaliers, intolerant Presby- 
ters, and blind Papists, owned the 
truths which he uttered, and counted 
themselves as his disciples. Women, tco, 
in their deep trustfulness, and admiring 
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reverence, sat at the feet of the elo- 
quent stranger. Devout believers in 
the doctrine of the inward light and 
manifestation of God in the heart of 
man, these latter, at length, thought 
they saw such unmistakable evidences 
of the true life in James Nayler, that 
they felt constrained to Jedno that 


Christ was, in an especial manner, * 


within him, and to call upon all to re- 
cognize in reverent adoration this new 
incarnation of the Divine and Heaven- 
ly. The wild enthusiasm of his disci- 
les had its effect on the teacher. 
Weak in body, worn with sickness, 
fastings, stripes and prison-penance, and 
naturally credulous and imaginative, is 
it strange .that in some measure he 
ielded to this miserable delusion % 
Let those who would harshly judge 
him, or ascribe his fall to the peculiar 
doctrines of this sect, think of Luther, 
engaged in personal combat with the 
devil, or conversing with him on points 
of theology in his bed-chamber, or of 
Bunyan at actual fisticuffs with the ad- 
versary ; or of Fleetwood, and Vane 
and Harrison millenium-mad, and mak- 
ing preparations for an earthly reign of 
King Jesus. It was an age of intense 
religious excitement. Fanaticism had 
become epidemic. Cromwell swayed 
his parliaments by “ revelations” and 
Scripture phrases in the painted cham- 
ber—stout generals and sea-captains 
exterminated the Irish, and swept 
Dutch navies from the ocean, with old 
Jewish war-cries, and hymns of Debe- 
rah and Miriam; country justices charg- 
ed juries in Hebraisms, and cited the 
laws of Palestine oftener than those of 
England. . Poor Nayler found himself 
in the very midst of this seething and 
confused moral Maelstrom. He strug- 
gled against it for a time; bat human 
nature was weak; he became, to use 
his own words, *‘ bewildered and dark+ 
ened,” and the floods went over him. 
Leaving London with some of his 
more zealous foliowers, not without so- 
lemn admonition and rebuke from Fran- 
cis Hewgill and Edward Burrough, 
who at that period were regarded as 
the most eminent and gifted of the So- 
ciety’s ministers, he bent his steps to- 
wards Exeter. Here, in consequence 
of the extravagance of his language and 
that of his disciples, he was arrested 
and thrown into prison. Several infa- 
tuated women, surrounded the jail, de- 
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claring that “ Christ was in prison,” 
and on being admitted to see him knelt 
down and kissed his feet, exclaiming, 
“Thy name shall be no more called 
James Nayjler, but Jesus!” Let us 
pity him and them. They, full of grate- 
ful and extravagant affection for the 
man whose voice had called them away 
from worldly vanities, to what they re- 
garded as eternal realities, whose hand 
they imagined had for them swung 
back the pearl gates of the celestial 
city, and flooded their atmosphere with 
light from heaven: he, receiving their 
homage, (not as offered to a poor weak, 
sinful Yorkshire trooper, but rather to 
the hidden man of the heart, the “ Christ 
within” him,) with that self-deceiving 
humility which is but another name for 
spiritual pride. Mournful, yet natural: 
such as is still in greater or less degree 
manifested between the Catholic enthu- 
siast and her confessor; such as the 
careful observer may at times take note 
of in our Protestant revivals and camp- 
meetings. 

How Nayler was released from Exe- 
ter jail does not appear, but the next 
we hear of -him, is at Bristol, in the fall 
of the year. His entrance into that 
city shows the progress which he and 
his followers had made in the interval. 
Let us look at Carlyle’s description of 
it. “A procession of eight persons— 
one, a man on horseback riding single, 
the others men and women partly riding 
double, partly on foot in the muddiest 
highway in the wellest weather; sing- 
ing, all but the single rider, at whose 
bridle walk and splash two women: 
Hosannah ! Holy, holy! Lord God of 
Sabaoth !”’ and other things, “in a buz- 
zing tone,” which the imparti:! hearer 
could not make out. The single rider 
is a raw-boned male figure “ with lank 
hair reaching below his cheeks,” hat 
drawrrclose over his brows, ‘nose ris- 
ing slightly in the middle,” of abstruse 
« down look,” and large dangerous jaws 
strictly closed: he sings not; sits there 
covered, and is sung to by the others, 
bare. Amid pouring deluges and mud 
knee-deep, ‘so that the rain ran in at 
their necks and vented it at their hose 
and breeches :” a spectacle to the West 
of England and posterity! Singing as 
above; answering no question except 
in song. From Bedminster to Ratcliff- 
gate, along the streets to the High Cross 
of Bristol: at the High Cross they are 
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laid hold of by the authorities : turn out 
to be James Nayler and Company.” 

Truly, a more pitiful example of 
« hero worship” is not well to be con- 
ceived of. Instead of taking the ra- 
tional view of it, however, and merci- 
fully shutting up the actors in a mad- 
house, the authorities of that day con- 
ceiving it to be a stupendous blasphemy; 
and themselves God’s avengers in the 
matter, sent Nayler under strong guard 
up to London, to be examined before the 
parliament. After long and tedious 
examinations and cross-questionings, and 
still more tedious debates, some portion 
of which, not uninstructive to the reader, 
may still be found in “ Burton’s Diary.” 
The following horrible resolution was 
agreed upon : 


“ That James Nayler be set in the pillo- 
ry, with his head in the pillory in the Pa- 
lace Yard, Westminster, during the space of 
two hours on Thursday next; and be whip- 
ped by the hangman through the streets, 
from Westminster to the Old Exchange, 
and there, likewise, be set in the pillory, 
with his head in the pillory for the space 
of two hours, between eleven and one, on 
Saturday next, in each place wearing a 
paper containing a descriptionof his crimes; 
aad that at the Old Exchange his tongue be 
bored through with a hot iron, and that he 
be there stigmatized on the forehead with 
the letter ‘B’; and that he be afterwards 
sent to ‘Bristol to be conveyed into and 
through the said city on horseback with 
his face backward, and there, also, publicly 
whipped the next market day after he 
comes thither; that from thence he be 
committed to prison in Bridewell, London, 
and there restrained from the society of all 
people: and there to labor hard until he 
shall be released by parliament; and dur- 
ing that time be debarred the use of pen, 
ink and paper; and have no relief ¢tcept 
what he earns by his daily labor.” 


Such, neither more nor less, was, in 
the opinion of parliament, required on 
their part to appease the Divine ven- 
geance. The sentence was pronounced 
on the 17th of the Twelfth Month ; the 
entire time of the parliament for the 


two months previous having been occu- 


pied with the case. The Presbyte- 
rians in that body were ready enough 
to make the most of an offence commit- 
ted by one who had been an Indepen- 
dent; the Independents, to escape the 
stigma of extenuating the crimes of one 
of their quondam brethren, vied with 
their antagonists in shrieking over the 
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atrocity of Nayler’s blasphemy, and in 
urging its severe punishment. Here 
and there among both classes were men 
disposed to leniency; and more than 
one earnest plea was made for merciful 
dealing with a man, whose reason was 
evidently unsettled; and who was, there- 
fore, a fitting object of compassion; 
whose crime, if it could indeed be called 
one, was evidently the result of a cloud- 
ed intellect, and not of wilful intuition 
of evil. On the other hand, man 
were in favor of putting him to deat 
as a sort of peace-offering to the clergy, 
who, as a matter of course, were great- 
ly scandalized by Nayler’s blasphemy, 
and still more by the refusal of his sect 
to pay tithes, or recognize their Divine 
ommission. 

Nayler was called into the parlia- 
ment-house to receive his sentence. “I 
do not know mine offence,” he said 
mildly. ‘ You shall know it,” said Sir 
Thomas Widdington, ‘by your sen- 
tence.” When the sentence was read, 
he attempted to speak, but was silenced. 
“ I pray God,” said Nayler, “that He 
may not lay this to your charge.” 

he next day, the 18th of the Twelfth 
Month, he stood in the pillory two 
hours, in the chill winter air, and was 
then stripped and scourged by the hang- 
man at the tatl of a cart through the 
streets. Three hundred and ten stripes 
were inflicted; his back and arms were 
horribly cut and mangled, and his feet 
crushed and bruised by the feet of 
horses treading on him in the crowd. 
He bore all with uncomplaining pa- 
tience ; but was so far exhausted by 
his. suffermgs, that it was found neces- 
dary to postpone the execution of the 
residue of the sentence fur one week. 
The terrible severity of his sentence, 
and his meek endurance of it. had in 
the mean time powerfully affected 
mary of the humane and generous of 
all classes in the city; and a petition 
for the remission of the remaining part 
of the penalty was numerously signed 
and presented to parliament. A debate 
ensued upon it, but its prayer was re- 
jected. Application was then made to 
Cromwell, who addressed a letter to 
the Speaker of the house, inquiring into 
the affair, protesting an “ abhorrence 
and detestation of giving or occasioning 
the least countenance to such opinions 
and practices” as were imputed to Nay- 
ler, “ yet, we being entrusted in the 
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present government on ‘behalf of the 
people of these nations ; and not know- 
ing how far such proceeding entered 
into wholly without us may extend in 
the consequence of it, do hereby desire 
that the house may let us know the 
grounds and reasons whereon they have 
proceeded.” From this, it is not un- 
likely that the Protector might have 
been disposed to clemency. and to look 
with a degree of charity upon the weak- 
ness and errors of one of his old and 
tried soldiers who had striven like a 
brave man, as he was, for the rights 
and liberties of Englishmen; but the 
clergy here interposed, and vehement- 
ly, in the name of God and His Church, 
demanded that the executioner should 
finish his work. Five of the most emi- 
nent of them, names .well known in 
the Protectorate, Caryl, Manton, Nye, 
Grithth and Reynolds, were deputed 
by parliament to visit the mangled pri- 
soner. A reasonable request was made, 
that somé impartial person might be 
present, that justice might be done 
Nayler in the report of ‘his answers. 
This was refused. It was, however, 


agreed that the conversation should be. 


written down, and a copy of it left with 
the jailer. He was asked, if he was 
sorry for his blasphemies. He said he 
did not know to what blasphemies they 
alluded; that he did believe in Jesus 
Christ; that He had taken yp His 
dwelling in his own heart, and for the 
testimony of Him he now suffered. “I 
believe,” said one of the ministers, “in 
a Christ who was never in any man’s 
heart.” —“ I know no such Christ,” 
rejoined the prisoner, “the Christ I 
witness too fills Heaven and Earth, and 
dwells in the hearts of all true believers.” 
On being asked, why he allowed the 
women to adore and worship him, he 
said, he “ denied bowing tothe creature; 
but if they beheld the power of Christ, 
wherever it was, and bowed to it, hè 
could not resist it, or say aught against 
it.” After some further parley the rẹ- 
verend visitors grew angry, threw the 
written record of the conversation in 
the fire, and left the prison, to report 
the prisoner incorrigible. 

On the 27th of the month he was 
again led out of his cell and placed upon 
the pillory. Thousands of citizens were 
gathered around—many of them earnest- 
ly protesting against the extreme cruelty 
of his punishment. Robert Rich, an in- 
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fluential and honorable merchant, fol- 
lowed him up to the pillory, with ex- 
pe of great sympathy, and held 

im by the hand while the red-hot iron 
was pressed through his tongue, and the 
brand was placed on his forehead. He 
was next sent to Bristol, and publicly 
whipped through the principal streets of 
that city ; and again brought back to 
the Bridewell prison, where he remain- 
ed about two years, shut out from all 
intercourse with his fellow-beings. At 
the expiration of this period he was re- 
leased by order of parliament. In the 
solitude of his cell he said the angel of 
patience had been with him. Through 
the cloud which had so long rested over 
him, the clear light of truth shone in 
upon his spirit; the weltering chaos of 
a disordered intellect, settled into the 
calm peace of a reconciliation with God 
and man. His first act on leaving pri- 
son was to visit Bristol, the scene of his 
melancholy fall. There he publicly 
confessed his errors, in the eloquent 
earnestness of a contrite spirit, humbled 
ia view of the past, yet full of thanks- 
giving and praise for the great boon of 
forgiveness. A writer who was present 
says, the ‘assembly was tendered, and 
broken Mto tears; there were few dr 
eyes, and many were bowed in their 
minds.” 

In a paper, which he published soon 
after, he acknowledges his lamentable 
delusion. ‘*Condemned forever,” he 
says,” be all those false worships with 
which any have idolized my person in 
that Night of my Temptation, when the 
Power of Darkness was above me—all 
that did in any way tend to dishonor 
the Lord, or draw the minds of any from 
the measure of Christ Jesus in them- 
selves, to look at flesh, which is as gross, 
or to ascribe that to the visible which 
belongs to Him.” ‘ Darkness came 
over me through want of watchfulness 
and obedience to the pure Eye of God. 
I was taken captive from the true light ; 
I was walking in the Night, as a wan- 
dering bird fit for a prey. And if the 
Lord of all my mercies had not rescued 
me, I had perished; for I was as one 
appointed to death and destruction, and 
there was none to deliver me.” ‘It is 
in my heart to confess to God, and be- 
fore men, my folly and offence in that 
day : yet there were many things form- 
ed against me in that day, totake away 
my life, and bring ean al pon the truth, 
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of which I was not guilty at all.” “ The 
provocation of that ‘Time of Temptation 
was exceeding great against the Lord; 
yet He left me not ; for when Darkness 
was ebove, and the Adversary so pre- 
vailed, that all things were turned and 

erverted against my right seeing, hear- 
ing, or understanding; only a secret 
hope and faith [ had in my God, whom 
I had served, that He would bring me 
through it, and to the end of it; and 
that I should again see the day of my 
redemption from under it all; and this 
quieted my soul in its greatest tribula- 
tion.” He coneludes his confession with 
these words: * He who hath saved my 
soul from death—who hath lifted my 
feet up out of the pit, even to Him be 
glory forever; and let every troubled 
soul trust in Him, for His mercy endur- 
eth forever !” 

Among his papers, written soon after 
his release, is a remarkable prayer, or 
rather thanksgiving. The limit [ have 
prescribed to myself will only allow me 
to copy an extract. 

‘itis im my heart to praise Thee, © 
my God; let me never forget Thee, 
what Thou hast been to me in the night, 
by Thy presence in my hour of trial, 
when I was beset in darkness; when I 
was Cast out as a wandering bird ; when 
I was assaulted with strong temptations, 
then Thy presence, in secret, did pre- 
serve me; and in a low state I felt 
Thee near me: when my way was 
through the sea; when I passed under 
the mountains there wast Thon present 
with me; when the weight of the hills 
was upon me Thou upheldest me. 
Thou did’st fight, on my part, when I 


wrestled with death; when darkness . 


would have shut me up Thy light shone 
about me: when my work was m the 
furnace, and I passed through the fire, 
by Thee I was not consumed. When 
I beheld the dreadful visions. and was 
among the fiery spirits, Thy faith stay- 
ed me, else through fear I had fallen. 
I saw Thee, and believed, so that the 
enemy could not prevail.” After 
speaking of his humiliation and suffer- 
ings, which Divine Mercy had over- 
ruled, for his spiritual good, he thus 
concludes: “Thou did’st hft me out 
from the pit, and set me forth in the 
sightof my enemies: Thou proclaimed’st 
liberty to the captive; Thou called’st 
my acquaintances near me; they to 
whom I had been a wonder, looked upon 
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me; and in Thy love I obtained favor 
with those who had deserted me. Then 
did gladness swallow up sorrow, and | 
forsook my troubles ; and I said, How 
good is it that man be proved in the 
night, that he inay know his folly, that 
every mouth may become silent, until 
Thou makest man known unto himself, 
and hast slain the boaster. and shown 
him the vanity which vexeth Thy 
spirit.” 

All honor to the Quakers of that day, 
that at the risk of misrepresentation ang 
calumny, they received back to their 
communion, their greatly erring, but 
deeply repentant, brother. His life, 
ever after, was oge of self-denial and 
jealous watelfulness over himself— 
blameless and beautiful in its humility 
and lowly charity. In the latter pars 
of the 8th month 1660, he left London, 
on foot, to visit. his wife and children in 
Wakefield. As he journeyed on, the 
sense of a solemn change about to take 
place, seemed with him—the shadow of 
thre Eternal world fell over him. As he 
passed through Huntingdon, a Friend 
who saw him, describes him as “in an 
awful and weighty frame of mind, asif 
he had been redeemed from earth, and 
a stranger on it, seeking a better home 
and inheritanee.” A few miles beyond 
the:town he was found, in the dusk of 
the evening, very ill, and was taken to 
the house of a friend, who lived not far 
distant. He died shortly after, express- 
ing his gratitude for the kindness of his 
friends, and invoking blessings upon 
them. About two hours before his 
death, he spoke to the friend at his bed- 
side these remarkable words—solemn as 
Eternity, and beautiful as the love 
which fills it : 

«Phere is a spirit which I feel which 
delights to do no evil, nor to avenge any 
wrong ; but delights to endure all things, 
in hope to enjoy its own in the end: its 
hope is to outlive all wrath and conten- 
tion, and to weary out all exultation 
and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. It sees to the end of 
all temptations ; as it bears no evil in it? 
self, so it conceives none in thought to 
any other: if it be betrayed it bears it, 
for its ground and spring is the mercy 
and forgiveness of God. Its erown is 
mecekness ; its life is everlasting love un- 
feigned ; it takes its kingdom with en- 
treaty, and not with contention, and 
keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God 
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alone it can rejoice, thouch none else re- 
gard it, or can own its life. It is con- 
ceived in sorrow, and brought forth with 
none to pity it; nor doth it murmur at 
grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth 
but through sufferings, for with the 
- world’s joy it is murdered. I found it 
alone, being forsaken. I have fellow- 
ship therein with them who lived in dens 
and desolate places of the earth, who 
. through death obtained resurrection and 
eternal Holy Life.” 


To Ronge. 
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So died James Nayler. He was bu- 
ried in “Thomas Parnell’s burying- 
ground, at King’s Rippen,” in a green 
nook of rural England. Wrong and vio- 
lence, and temptation and sorrow, and 
evil-speaking, could reach him no more. 
And in taking leave of him, let us say, 
with old Joseph Wyeth, where he 
touches upon this case in his Anguis 
Flagellatus: “ Let none insult, but 
take heed lest they also, in the hour of 
their temptation, do fall away.” 


TO RONGE., 


e (d 
BE J. G. WHITTIER., 


STRIKE home, strong-hearted man !—Down to t 
Of old Oppression sink the Saxon steel. 
In God’s name then 


Thy work is to hew down. 


he root 


Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 

Plant, as they may, that better tree, whose fruit 
The wounded bosom of the Church shall heal. 

Be thou the Image-breaker.: Let thy blows 
Fall heavy as the Suabian’s Iran Hand, 

On Crow?f or Crosier, which shall interpose 
Between thee and the weal of Father-land. 


Leave creeds to closet-idlers. 


First of all, 


Shake thou all German dream-land with tlre fall ` 
Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 
Was spared of old by Erfurt’s stalwart monk. 


Fight not with ghosts and shadows. 


' The snap of chain-links. 


Let us hear. 


Let our gladdened ear 


Catch the pale prisoner’s welcome, as the licht 


Follows thy axe-stroke, through his cell of night." 
Be faithful to both worlds ; nor think to feed 


Earth’s starving millions with the husks of creed : 
Servant of Him whose mission high and holy 

_ Was to the wronged, the sorrowing and the lowly, 
Thrust not his Eden promise from our sphere, 
. Distant and dim beyond the blue sky’s span ; 


Like him of Patmos, see it, now and here,— 


. The New-Jerusalem comes down to man! 


Be warned by Luther’s error. 


Nor like him, 


When the roused Teuton dashes from his limb 
The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 
His hands, for whom thou claim’st the freedom of the mind ! 


rad 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LEAVE BARBADOES AND ARRIVE IN ENGLAND. 
i] 


I pass rapidly over the events of our 


residence in Barbadoes. The rumor 
had for some time prevailed that all the 
American prisoners were to be cqncen- 
trated in England; and it was verified 
about the close of June, by sending one 
hundred, comprising most of the crew 
of the Frolic, on board of the Hannibal 
74, which sailed ina few days. The 
paroled prisoners were sent on board 
the prison-ship preparatory to a voyage 
to England. The Vestal prison-ship was 
infested with cockroaches and centi- 
pedes; the name of the former was le- 
gion; they would drop on to our naked 
bodies, while turned in, from the beams 
overhead, in such numbers, that the 
term shower would be one of verity. 
Not an article of leather could escape 
their voracious maws, unless it was 
put out of their way, and we were 
obliged to place our shoes under us, 
when we lay down, to protect them. 
Incautiously leaving a chip .hat exposed 
one night, I found it the next morning 
minus all its leather lining. The bife 
of a centipede is very painful, and causes 
the part to inflame and swell up toa 
great degree. ‘The negroes apply a 
remedy, being rum, in which is infused 
a number of dead centipedes, on the 
principle of “a hair of the dog which 
bit you,” and I can vouch for its suc- 
cessful application in my own cure ; but 
whether rum simply would not. have 
done as well as this tincture of centi- 
pedes, I cannot say. 

On the 23d of July we were taken 
from the Vestal and embarked on board 
the Gloucester 74. We were placed 
under the half-deck, and had a great 
many sentinels over us, ih number ridi- 


culously disproportionate to our unarm- 
ed and defenceless condition. At 11, 
A.M., we were ordered on the poop, 
until eight bells, or noon, when we were 
all driven again, at the point of the bayo- 
net, in about the same style that a pig- 
drover drives his hogs, down below again. 
Here they gave us some pea-soup, com- 
pounded, I should judge, of about a gill 
of peas to a gallon of water. One of 
our men began to strip, intending to 
dive, as he said, for the pea at the bot- 
tom of the mess-kid. After this unsub- 
stantial repast, it was charge bayonets 
again, and huddle upon the poop. We 
were much harassed while on board 
this ship by being driven about, on the 
poop, on the booms, and below, and by 
being continually watched by a number 
of sentinels. After the first meal we 
had food, enough, and the officers and 
men were sufficiently civil. There 
seemed to be no disposition .to vex us; 
but they had conceived such a gun- 
powder notion of us, that they were 
afraid we meditated mischief. ‘I am 
afraid of this gun-powder Percy, though 
he be:dead.”” The captain of the ship 
kept his cabin most of the time—TI never 
saw him but once; he was old and had 
the character of an imbecile. The crew 
exhibited a total want of order and good 
discipline; the officers appeared to be 
inefficient ; and as she was: weakly 
manned, I do not think she would have 
been an overmatch for a Yankee frigate 
of the first class. The’ next day we 
arrived at St. Vincent, with a view to 
take on board Lady Brisbane and daugh- 
ter, (the wife and daughter of the Gov: 
emor ;) but the Benbow 74 had previ- 
ously been here and taken them away. 


+ 
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Our ship therefore again put to sea, and 
on the 28th arrived at St. Thomas. 

Immediately after our arrival at St. 
Thomas, eighty of us were sent on 
board the Benbow 74, Captain R. C. 
Pearson. This was a good ship, in good 
order, with an efficient crew under good 
discipline—the captain a skilful seaman, 
a rigid disciplinarian, and, [ have no 
doubt, a worthy and good man. Kvery-- 
thing on board was in perfect contrast 
to the state of things on board the Glou- 
cester. We were at first put under 
the half-deck, and not allowed to go up 
on deck but by permission, and one at a 
time; but when we got out to sea these 
restrictions were very much relaxed. 
Those of us who had been paroled at 
Barbadoes were exempted from most of 
the restrictions imposed upon the oth- 
ers. We sailed from St. Thomas the 
4th of August, having under convoy 
nine sail of merchant vessels. We re- 
ceived very good usage on board this 
ship, and our rations were of good quali- 
ty und sufficient ia quantity. During 
our passage I slept every night on a 
twenty-four-pound cannon, being in- 
duced to try this new kind of bed from 
an indisposition I had from a bay to 
early rising. The service of washing 
down the decks used to commence very 
early every morning, ant the men em- 
ployed in this duty were not very cere- 
monious in splashing the water about 
over those of us they caught napping. 
Now I had no great love for this species 
of shower-bath, and to escape it, and so 
to be able to sleep a little later in the 
morning, I mounted upon this iren 
bedstead, placing my bag of clothes be- 
tween the gun and the side tackle- 
blocks to widen the bed; and it was a 
comfortable ene enough, when I had 
once got used to it. Misery and cap- 
tivity make ug acquainted with strange 
. beds as well as bed-felfows. 

Nothing particular occurred in our 
passage, which was a pleasant, though 
rather a long one, for we were often 
obliged to slacken sail for the dull sail- 
ing merchant vessels. We made ‘the 
Scilly Isles the 20th September, and 
the next day at night-fall came to an 
anchor in Yarmouth Roads, in the Ile 
of Wight, and the next day we ran up 
to Spithead. 

One of our messmates, a little skip- 
per of a privateer, contrived, while on 
board the Benbow as everywhere else, 
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to ingratiate himself with all hands from 
captain to cook. He was on terms 
of particular intimacy with the purser’s 
steward, and used to assist him in serv- 
ing out the provisions; and having a 
very capacious pair of pockets, our mess 
reaped advantage from the friendship. 
Whether there was any masonry here 
I know not, but there was such a free- 
masonry of good-fellowship about this 
man, that if you had placed him on the 
island of Juan Fernandes, he would have 
been on the most friendly terms with 
the seals. At11, A.M., and 4, P. M., 
grog is or was served out on board men- 
of-war ; the liquor is mixed in a large 
tub, and when “ grog O !” is piped, the 
canteens to each mess repair to the 
tub and receive the allowance for 
their messes, and what remains in the 
tub after all are served, is called the 
‘‘ plush,” and goes to the cooks of the 
messes. Our little skipper took good 
care every day to be in the neighbor- 
hood of the tub at grog-time ; and I have 
been often amused to see him witha 
sailor at each elbow vieing with each 


` other in the proffer of a friendly glass. 


This would be a dilemma to a member 


of an old-fashioned temperance society, 


which to accept or which to refuse, on 
one horn of which he must hang; but 
not so to our skipper, he had no objec- 
tion to taking a horn whenever he could 
get it, so he would take them both and 
thus avoid giving any offence. He could 
sing a good song, tell a good story, (but 
it would not do to inquire very minutely 
into the truth of it,) take a lunar, sail 
and fight a vessel,-outlie and outbrag 
any man of his inches, (being sixty,) 
and was good company for lieutenant 
or loblolly boy. His dish was seldom 
bottom up when good things were being 
distributed; and when it was so, he 
fared not much the worse, for it had a 
marvellously capacious bottom. Pre- 
sents flowed in upon him in abundance ; 
or, at all events, he said that they were 
presents—that he had the goods was 
certain, but we sometimes more than 
suspected that he was indebted to his 
sleight of hand for them. Be that as it 
may, he got them gratis, and we were 
not disposed to inquire very strictly into 
the circumstances, for he was liberal in 


. sharing them with us; but we could 


not refrain from casting a sly joke at 
the captain every now and then. One 
night, while in Dartmoor, we heard the 
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sound of a bugle in the barrack-yard ; 
the captain was asleep ; but one of our 
neighbors, a dry joker, awoke him, and 
informed him that the guard had been 
relieved by a troop of horse, and that 
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when he went out in the morning to 
the office he would certainly receive, 
as a present, a dragoon’s horse and equip- 
ments. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SYBILLE FRIGATE-—-MARCH TO DARTMOOR 


‘On the afternoon of the day the Ben- 
bow arrived at Spithead we were again 
hustled about and sent on board the 
Sybille frigate, commanded by a Captain 
Forrest. The captain was on shore, 
and the Jieutenant in command said he 
had orders from the captain to prepare 
a place in the hold for 200 Americans. 
Seventy of us were accordingly ushered 
into a room, parted off from the main 
hold, six feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide. It was aot possible for even 70 
human beings to exist in so small a place, 
and yet the officer said it was prepared 
for 200. We should inevitably have 
suffocated in this worse than black hole, 
if the lieutenant, who appeared to be 
ashamed of his orders, had not permit- 
ted part of us, as a great indulgence, to 
take up our quarters in the main hold. 
This was a place which the light of 
heaven never deigned to visit, and con- 
tained a tier of water casks, and above 
them a layer of six or eight inches of 
soft mud, in which another tier of water 
casks had been imbedded—part of this 
upper tier had been taken away, and 
into the vacant space, caused by their 
removal, we contrived to crawl and to 
stow ourselves away in the best manner 
we could. It was not possible for me, 
who was one of the smallest of the com- 
pany, to stand upright, and our tallest 
men could hardly contrive to move 
about from one part of this delectable 
residence to another. There were a 
few straggling boards in the hold when 
we first went down, but the officer, 
either fearing that they would be con- 
taminated by our contact, or that we 
should make use of them as weapons of 
offence, caused them to be removed. 
We then had nothing to sit or lie down 
on but the mud; and we used to make 
our toilets in the morning by scooping 
the mud out of ourears. We were not 
permitted to go up, except one at a time, 


for any purpose; and as 110 more pris- 
oners had come on board, it was so sel- 
dom that we could avail ourselves of this 
great privilege, that the hold, which 
was not remarkably odoriferous of 
sweets when we were put into it, very 
shortly became redolent of all manner 
of villainous effluvia. We were once 
or twice permitted to go up—one-third 
at a time, and remain an deck one hour, 
when the whole posse of marines on 
board were unger arms to guard us.— 
Even when in the hold, there were 
several sentinels, with loaded muskets, 
stationed at the hatchway; and one 
followed each man who was permitted 
to go up, singly. - 

Notwithstanding this precaution, one 
daring fellow of our company contriv- 
ed, one gight, to steal up when the sen- 
tinel was napping on his post ; and he 
went prowling about among the messes 
of the crew, and eased them of some of 
their superfluous clothing and provis- 
ions. Another night, the sentinel at 
the hatchway fell asleep and dropped 
his musket down among us. We took 
it away; but when the poor fellow dis- 
covered his foss, he cried so piteously, 
in view Of the punishment that awaited 
him, that we gave it to him again. 

When permitted to go up, we were 
placed in a boat, confined amid-ships 
on deck, and the marines were sta- 
tioned all around us. There was an 
American sailor among the crew of this 
ship, who, to the extent he dared, show- 
ed us kindness; lie had been impress- 
ed, and was still held against his will. 
One day, when we were in the boat, 
they exercised some of the men by 
sHooting at a bottle, suspended from 
the fore yard-arm, and they made 
wild work enough of it. - Several had 
fired without success, when it came to 
the Yankee’s turn; his shot smashed 
the bottle. This excited our national 
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pride, and we shouted out, spontane- 
ously—** Hurra for the Yankee!” but 
this was high treason against the pomp- 
ous English captain, and he caused us 
to be driven down below again, quick 
step. 

The pretext for our cruel treatment 
was, that they were afraid that we 
should rise upon them; and this, too, 
in the English channel, in sight of other 
ships all the way, and almost under 
the guns of the batteries on shore ; yet 
1 do not know, if we had continued on 
board this frigate a day or two longer, 
that we should, not have been goaded 
into sufficient desperation to make the 
attempt. Had not the treatment we 
received in this vessel effectually de- 
. prived us of appetite, we should have 
suffered from hunger; for our food 
was, as nearly as we could judge, about 
one-third of a pound of salt beef per 
day, and half a pound of mouldy ship- 
bread, alive with weevils, for each man; 
and, in the morning, an addition of half 
a pint of what they called cocoa, but in 
which the proportion of cocoa to wa- 
ter was almost infinitely small. I am 
sorry to feel obliged to go into these de- 
tails, for I would much rather find’ oc- 
casion to praise than to blame those 
who had charge of us during our cap- 
tivity ; but the treatment we received 
on board this ship was marked with so 
evident a design to oppress us, that J 
can conceive of no palliation for it. 

We sailed from Spithead on the af- 
ternoon of the 26th of September, and 
arrived at Plymouth three days after. 
In going into the harbor, we struck 
upon an unfinished part of the break- 
water, but we got off in a little while 
without material injury. But the 
event was not without danger to us 
in the hold; for the frigate careened 
over to one side, and the water-casks 
of the upper tier gave way, and came 
smashing down among us—so that we 
had to dodge hither and thither to avoid 
them. Luckily, a few bruised shins 
were the.only consequence. 

In the evening, we were removed 
from the Sybille, and were put on board 
the Van Tromp, an old 64 gun-ship, 
used as a sheer-hulk. Whether by 
mistake, or with fraudulent intention, 
we were reported to the officer of the 
sheer-hulk by the purser of the Sybille, 
as being victualled for the next day; 
and we had nothing to eat on board the 
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Van :Tromp, so that we were obliged 
to start on'our travels the next morn- 
ing with empty and hungry stomachs. 

The next morning, we were taken 
on shore in the transport boats, and 
landed at that part of Plymouth called 
Hamoaz, where we found one or two 
companies of soldiers, who were to es- 
cort us on our inland journey. From 
some cause or other, we were detained 
on the mole an hour or more, although 
Impatient to move, and to know the 
worst of it. At last the word was 
given to march; the soldiers shoulder- 
ed arms; the music struck up a lively 
tune, and away we trudged, as wea- 
ther-beaten, dirty-looking a crew as 
ever paraded on the soil of ‘ merry 
England”—Sir John Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment not excepted. Our tramp 
may have shaken the dust of the Sy- 
bille from our feet, but it could not dis- 
lodge its mud from our tattered habili- 
ments and tangled elfin locks; it was 
too firmly imbedded, and required many 
days’ purification in the bathing-pond 
of Dartmoor before we got rid of it. 

The spectacle could not, I presume, 
be a rare one to the people of Ply- 
mouth; yet it seemed to be one of 
great interest to them—if we could 
judge from the crowds gathered toge- 
ther to view us as we passed along.— 
Docks, grog-shops, and ale-houses sent 
forth their tenants to see us; and, early 
as it was in the day, the sailors were 
carousing in the grog-shops, and the 
noise of revelry and debauch resound- 
ed from within their walls. The peo- 
ple were civil enough ; they did not in- 
sult us, either by language or gesture ; 
and some, I thought, seemed to eye us 
with a look of compassion. 

Before we started, we were sur- 
rounded by men, women and children, 
offering cakes, and fruit, and ale for 
sale; and those of our company who 
had any money had thus an opportu- 
nity of breaking their fast. 

Most of us left Plymouth with crav- 
ing appetites, which the luxury of 
breathing the fresh air had very-much 
sharpened, but with the comfortable 
prospect of marching 16 or 18 miles 
before we could get any thing to eat; 
and our legs were so much cramped by 
our sitting posture in the dungeon of 
the Sybille, that we could not walk 
without considerable pain. The officer 
of the guard was not disposed to make 
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much allowance for these circumstan- 
ces, but caused the soldiers to goad 
the poor laggers with the points of 
their sharp bayonets, which they found 
to be admirable promoters of motion. 
Now and then some poor fellow was 
found to be utterly unable to continue 
the journey on foot,» notwithstanding 
these army surgeons were faithful and 
diligent in the application of their spe- 
cifics; and he was then pitched into 
the baggage carts. 

At length we arrived at a small vil- 
lage some eight or ten miles from Ply- 
mouth, where the soldiers who had 
guarded us thus far left us, and a de- 
tachment from Dartmoor took us in 
charge. The day was wearing away, 
the soldiers were impatient, and we 
were hungry and tired; so we started 
off again over the muddy highway, up 
this most bleak and sterile moor. It 
had been up hill work for us before, 
but we were now going up hill in good 
earnest. It was up hill as far as the 
eye could see; and not a blade of grass, 
nor the remnants of one, not an object 
which appeared to be susceptible of 
cultivation, could be seen. It was all 
bleak, barren, desolate. We had pass- 
ed hitherto through a highway, on 
either side of which were fields, which 
although the harvest was gathered, bore 
marks of high cultivation; but now all 
was changed to sterility. 

On out journey, hitherto, we had 
met a number of market women who 
were going to, or returning from Ply- 
mouth. We were objects of great cu- 
Yiosity to them ; and they upbraided us 
in their Devonshire patois, with being 
renegade Englishmen and traitors, and 
predicted that they should shortly have 
the pleasure of seeing us all hung. It 
was in vain to protest that we were 
Americans ; they would not believe it ; 
they could not conceive how, being 
Yankees, we had white skins and talk- 
ed the language, as one of them said, 
“almost as gud as we do.”—“ No! 
no! there is but one Yankee among ye 
all.”—“ And which is he?” inquired 
one of our number. ‘ There he is,” 
said she, pointing to a black man, a na- 
tive of one of the West India islands, 
who spoke English very imperfectly. 

To show the utter weariness of most 
of our party, I will relate a simple fact : 
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One of my messmates had on a very 
good overcoat, or pea-jacket, when we 
started from Plymouth, but we had 
not proceeded far, before he found it 
irksome to wear it. He accordingly 
took it off and bore it on his arm, for 
some distance, when, finding himself 
unable to carry it' farther, he hired a 
companion to bear it for him. ‘This 
one soon became tired of it, and relin- 
quished his bargain, and he then endea- 
vored, in vain, to hire some one else. 
He then offered to make a present of it 
to me, and although in my state of des- 
titution, I eagerly coveted it, yet I had 
as much as I could do to drag my legs 
along, and I refused it. After endea- 
voring in vain to give it away, ‘he, in 
desperation, threw it down by the road 
side, when it was picked up by a sol- 
dier and tossed into the baggage carts 
when they came along. It wus restored 
to him in prison. 

At last, after a weary journey of 16 
miles, we came to a straggling village 
called Princetown, which is but a little 
distance from the prisons, and the in- 
habitants of which were, in some way 
or other, dependent on them for sup- 
port. It was called Princetown in ho- 
nor of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV., who was the owner of this 
moor. Here we halted for a few mi- 
nutes, and then resumed our march. 

It was night when we had succeeded 
in crawling over this tedious road, and 
had arrived at the depot. The baggage 
carts had not yet come up; so we 
were all huddled into an empty prison, 
without any change of raiment, and 
withoùt any bedding, and the keys turn- 
ed upon us. Presently we had some 
pickled fish, and séme bread and water 
sent in; and never shall I forget with 
what avidity we seized upon them, 
how we rolled the sweet morsels into 
our mouths, and how we washed them 
down in copious draughts of pure wa- 
ter. Never, never, till my dying day, 
shall I forget it; for it was the sweetest 
repast I ever partook of. ` Having thus 
broken, what to many of us was a 
thirty hour’s fast, we laid ourselves 
down in our wet and muddy clothes, 
on the cold stone floor, and soon forgot 
our weariness, and wretchedness, i» 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FIRST DAY I PRISON——INTERIOR OF T® * PRISONS—DESCRIPTION OF THE 
DEPOT 


Wira the cold stone floor for my bed 
and my jacket rolled up for a pillow, I 
slept soundly. I had become inured 
to hard lodgings by my experience on 
“ the 24 pounder, for which I would 
gladly have exchanged my soft one in 
the Sybille. I knew nothing that night, 
except that, in the course of the even- 
ing, the doors were opened to let in 
another detachment of prisoners. Not 
poppy, nor Mandragora, could minister 
to me such sound sleep as I experienced 
then; but when I. awoke in the morn- 
ing, I was cramped with the cold. 

I was aroused by the turnkey open- 
ing the ponderous doors of our prison- 
house, and by his harsh command, to 
“ tumble up and turn out.” We were 
turned out into the yard, where we 
found a number of prison officials wait- 
ing for us. . Each man was measured, 
and his height recorded in a book ; he 
was critically examined, and his face 
peered into to discover any mark by 
which he might be distinguished ; this, 
and his complexion, were likewise re- 
corded. He was interrogated as to his 
age, place of nativity, the vessel he was 
captured in, and the station he filled on 
board. His answers to these questions 
were set down against his name. We 
had a worthy Irishman of our compa- 
ny; and when asked, where he was 
born, he answered, ‘Ould Ireland, sir. 
I'll niver deny me counthry ;. but I’ve 
me American natchuralization papers 
- about me.”—** Your-naturalization pa- 
pers will not serve you,” said the clerk ; 
‘‘you will be hung for a rebel, you 
Irish scoundrel.’’—*‘ Och botheration,” 
said pat, “and bad luck to ye, the 
hemp isn't sown yet, that'll make me 
last convulsion,” and off he went laugh- 
ing. He was never afterwards mo- 
lested. I never heard of but one in- 
stance of the absurd extremity of the 
law being executed‘on any British sub- 
ject captured in an American vessel; 
though no doubt there were a great 
many so captured. This was a yourg, 
likely, and interesting man, named (I 
believe) James Wurburton. He was 
one of a prize crew, which was put on 


F ard a Salem vessel, captured previous 
to the war, under the orders in Coun- 
cil. An officer, and one or two men, 
were left on board ; and they, with the 
assistance of Wurburton and some 
others of the prize crew, retook her 
and brought her into Salem. There 
he resided several years, and then went 
out in one of the earliest privateers fit- 
ted out from thence, in the rank of n 
petty officer—was captured in her— 
was recognized and sent to Spithead— 
tried by a court-martial, convicted and 
hung at the yard-arm of one of the 
men-of-war. 

While cruizing in the Frolic, we 
captured a small sloop, belonging to St. 
Vincents, but not being of much value, 
wo released her. We enlisted out of | 
her a young Englishman, about. seven- 
teen years of age; he had, never been 
in the United States, and enlisted on 
board of us on account of the cruel 
treatment he received from the captain 
of the sloop. We did not put him on 
the schooner-roll, for fear of accident: 
and when captured, we reported him as 
a prisoner. When we arrived at Bat- 
ba@oes, the sloop was there, and the 
captain came on board the Heron and 
complained of the young man. He 
was arrested as a traitor, put in irons, 
and ‘sent on board the admiral’s ship. 
His trial took place in a short time af- 
ter, and we were afraid that he would 
be hung, and felt much interested in 
his fate, as he was a very amiable young 
man. On his trial, however, one or 
two’ English man-oftwar’s men went 
before the court and swore that they 
knew the lad to be an American, hav- 
ing boarded at his mother’s house, in 
Norfolk, Virginia, when he was a 
mere child. He was acquitted, and 
enlisted on board of one of the ships. 
We always supposed that this story 
was connived at by the English officers 
to save the youth from being hung. 

I had a neighbor while in prison, 
who frequently corresponded with his 
parents in some part of England, and as 
All letters had to go and come unsealed 
through the hands of the commander of 
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the depôt, he raust have known of the 
relationship ; but the man was always 
treated as an American citizen—(I be- 
lieve he was a naturalized one.) and 
was sent to the United States with the 
rest, after the peace. 

Some twenty-five years, or more, 
prior to my arrival at the depot, there 
had lived in Salem a young man, an 
only son of one of its most respectable 
inhabitants. His father, who was a 
ship-master, had educated him to his 
own profession; and being a young 
man of more than ordinary talents and 
great energy of character, his pros- 
pects in life were of the most promis- 
ing nature. About the period above 
mentioned, he went on a voyage to 
France, and, from some cause or other, 
he left the vessel, and ceased from all 
correspondence with his connections. 
Time wore on, and nothing was heard 
of J. B., till about the beginning of the 
present century, when the frigate Es- 
sex was fitting, at Salem, for her first 
cruise, a man of her crew claimed to be 
the long-absent J. B. B. hada large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, and 
the circumstance becoming known, 
many went to see him. He called 
them all by their names ; related many 
circumstances of their condition; spoke 
of the incidents of their former acquaint- 
ance, and succeeded in convincing many 
that he was the veritable J. B.; and 
even his parents, who at first doubted, 
had begun to believe that this was their 
long-lost son. 

A man, who had been the most inti- 
mate friend of B. when they were boys, 
and who had continued the intimacy 
up to the time of his departure, went 
on board the ship, and a gentleman who 
was present, has related to me the cir- 
cOmstances of the interview. He says 
that, when this person first made his 
appearance, the pretender said, ‘* There 
comes °? naming him correctly ; 
but that he did not appear to be desir- 
ous to meet him. Presently, how- 
ever, the person accosted him, and ask- 
ed him if he was J. B.; and on his re- 
ply that he was, he said to him—*If 
you are J. B. you have a particular 
mark, (naming it,) on your right foot.” 
The pretender pulled off his shoe and 
displayed the true: mark. The gentle- 
man then said, “J. B. had a certain 
device, with certain initials, (naming 
them,) tattoed with Indian ink on his 
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rignt arm.” ‘The pretender, B., im- 
mediately pulled up his sleeve and dis- 
played the device and initials. Still 
there was something suspicious in the 
man, and many doubted if he was the 
true one; und the circumstance made 
no little stir, at the time, in our little 
community, and his slightest move- 
ment was watched, for something to 
disprove or corroborate his assertion. 

One day, when the crew were getting - 
in the shingle-bullast, a crowd was 
standing round, and this man took a 
pebble-stone and slung it, with his right 
hand, over a neighboring building.— 
“ There!” said one, * that proves that 
he is not J. B. ;—he was left-handed.” 
The man heard him and took up an- 
other pebble; and, with his left hand, 
threw it further than he had the other. 
The frigate sailed, and the man went 
with her, and none knew with certainty 
whether he was J. B. or an impostor ; 
but the opinion settled down into the 
latter supposition. | 

More time passed away, and nothing 
futher was heard of B. or his counter- 
feit. The morning when we were in- 
terrogated and recorded, as I have de- 
scribed, a crowd was gathered round, 
as usual, to see the new comers ; and 
after I had answered to‘ my name, 
whtich was called in an audible voice by 
the clerk, and had been inspected, I 
was accosted hy a man—a rough, wea- 
ther-beaten and care-worn sailor, bear- 
ing the marks of premature old age— 
with the question, # my father was 
, and my mother , Naming 
them correctly. On my answering in 
the affirmative, he asked me if I had 
ever beard them speak of J. B. I 
told htm that I had heard them both 
speak of him as æ mutual acquaintance, 
and particulary in relation.to the man 
on board the Essex. He said that he 
had heard of that circumstance, but 
that the man was an impostor, as he 
himself was the veritable J. B., and 
had not been in Salem for more thana 
quarter of a century. He related to 
me his history, which was the usual 
one of a sailor—ot ship-wrecks and im- 
pressment, and hard fare and hard 
usage, but with which I shall not trou- 
ble the reader. 

I saw him again, occasionally while 
there; but did not know whether he 
was the true man or the impostor, until 
after my return home. Some time 
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after this, he returned to Salem. and 
ended his days in the home of his child- 
hood. - 

After we had been measured and 
interrogated, as above, each man re- 
ceived a hammock, bed, blanket, pil- 
low, a buach of rope-yarns to sling his 
hammock with, a wooden spoon, a tin 
pot, and, to every six men, a three-gal- 
lon bucket. 

After receiving these necessary ar- 
ticles, and, with the assistance of an old 
sailor, having fitted the lines to my 
hammock, connected myself with a 
mess, and chosen out my locality in the 
prison, I had leisure to walk out into 
the yard and take a survey of the place, 
where I was destined to spend | knew 
not how long a portion of my life. The 


prisons could boast of no architectural 


beauty; but they were strong and 
massy, and seemed to be admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they 
were erected, viz., to keep their ` ten- 
ants secure, and to make them as un- 
comfortable as possible. They were 
built of huge masses of stone, firmly 
cemented together—slated roofs, strong 
and ponderous doors ; and light was ad- 
mitted from a number of small win- 
dows with iron bars, and wooden shut- 
ters inside the bars. They were of 
two stories, with capacious cock-lofts, 
and each prison was, I should think, 
from 150 to 200 feet in length. There 
were to each edifice four doors, two at 
each end, and opposite each door a 
very large stairway, built also of stone, 
leading to the second story. A cook- 
house stood at one end of each prison. 
There was no glass in the windows, 
and we were generally unable to pro- 
vide any; and it wag impossible to ad- 
mit sufficient light without keeping the 
shutters unclosed—so that we suffered 
a great deal from the cold, damp winds, 
during our winter residence here. The 
windows were ‘about nine feet apart, 
and about eighteen inches high and 
„twelve wide. 

The interior of the prisons was very 
gloomy; there being no ceiling to the 
rough stone walls, they were very dark, 
very damp, very ditty, and, altogether, 
about as uncomfortable places of abode 
as the malicious ingenuity of their con- 
trivers could pussibly have hit upon.— 
The floors were of stone—said to have 
been originally covered with cement; 
but the only cement I saw was a very 
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thick one of dirt. There were stan- 
chions, or upright posts, some of wood 
and some of iron, running through each 
prison, forming an alley on each side 
to pass from one end to the other.— 
These stanchions were about one foot 
and a half apart, and were used for sus- 
pending our hammocks. Three of 
these, comprising a space of four anda 
half feet, were allowed for six men to 
live in—being nine inches for each man 
in width, and about eight feet in length. 
A comfortable allowance, truly ! but it 
was better than the hold of the Sy- 
bille, and I was thankful for the ex- 
change, though it was being grateful 
for very small mercies. The ham- 
mocks were hung one above another, 
and, when the prisons were very full, 
sometimes in three tiers. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, that we should have 
a pretty good understanding, each with 
his neighbor, about turning in, as, when 
the lower hammock was occupied, one 
wishing to get into the upper one would 
have to tread on the tenant of the lower. 
—Sometimes the hammock-lashings 
would break and the hammock come 
down ; and if it was an upper one which 
this catastfophe befel, the tenant of the 
lover was in no enviable position. I 
have known very many ludicrous inci- 
dents attend this launching of ham- 
mocks, but never a serious one, thoufh 
it was an operation not unattended with 
danger. Sometimes a dreaming occu- 
pant of the upper tier, who had par- 
taken of a late meal, would give too 
much of a lurch to starboard or lar- 
board, and tumble out. 

Dartmoor prison iy generally spoken 
of as if there was but one prison, when, 
in fact, there were seven, and the of- 
ficial name was “ The Depot for Pris- 
oners of War, at Dartmoor.” The 
depot was situated on the declivity of a 
mountain, and was surrounded with a 
circular wall of mere than half a mile 
in circumference: this was eighteen 
feet high—built of solid and massive 
masonry. Outside of this wall, were 
three guard-houses, at equi-distance 
from each other; and the wall was sur- 
mounted in its whole extent with a 
chevaux de frise. Inside of the wall, 
was another, of solid and substantial 
masonry, fifteen feet high, with a ditch 
between the two; and this wall was 
surmounted with a military walk, on 
which soldiers were posted night and 
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day. and it had angles at every little 
distance, from which the soldiers might 
enfilade the captives. Inside of this, 
agaim was an iron palisade, twelve feet 
high, with the tops sharply pointed. 
On entering the outer gate, at which 
a sentinel was continually posted, and 
on each side of which was a lodge for the 
relief, one left the commandant’s house 
on the right and the surgeon’s on the 
left; going down the yard, he passes 
the commandant'’s and surgeon’s of- 
fices on either side ; still going forward, 
he came to another wall with a strong 
gate, and opening into the military walk 
and parade-ground. On the right side 
of this gate was erected an alarm-bell ; 
and alongside the wall were ranged 
turnkeys’ lodges and clerks’ offices.— 
Beyond the parade-ground was a third 
gate, on each side of which were rang- 
ed the store-houses ; passing this, you 
come to the market-square and another 
wall on each side of the yard, running 
at right angles with the preceding walls, 
and forming two enclosures, in tho 
right of which was situated the guard- 
barracks, and in the left the hospital. 
You then came to another wall, paral- 
lel with the three first, with an iron 
gate, and inside this an iron railing.— 
Between this wall and railing was the 
passage of communication between the 
yards in which the prisoners were situ- 
ated. Diverging to the left, you en- 
tered a wall running lengthwise, in 
which were situated prisons Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3; on the right of this wall, and in 
the centre of the whole, was a yard, in 
which was situated prison No. 4; and 
this yard had a wall running through 
its centre, subdividing it into two en- 
closures. On the right of No. 4 was 
another yard, in which were prisons 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7. No. 7 was the place 
of my abode at Dartmoor. The wall 
separating the prisons from the guart- 
barracks and hospital was one of no 
great strength; but this was of very 
little consequence, for if a prisoner got 
into the barrack or hospital yards ho 
was as wide from any chance of es- 
cape as he would be ia the prison yards. 
The depot was extremely well wa- 
tered, there being an inexhaustible 
fountain of fresh water on the top of 
the hill, which was conveyed by aque- 
ducts under all the prisons, and intoa 
fountain in each yard for culinary pur- 
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poses and other uses, and into a pond 
for bathing. 

At my arrival, No. 1 contained ahount 
1300 prisoners; No. 3 about 700, and 
No. 4the same number. Nos. 2. 5, 6 
and 7 were empty; No. 7 was opened 
for us, and was soon after filled up; and 
upon the arrival of some more prisoners, 
No. 5 was opened. Nos. 2 and 6 were 
never permanently occupied during my 
forced and gloomy residence there. 
The tenants of No. 4 were nearly all 
blacks; but, soon after I went there, 
there was some disturbance between 
the officers and crew of a privateer, 
when the officers, to escape mal-treat- 
ment, went into No. 4, where they 
were civilly received by the blacks. It 
soon became a prison of refuge, to many 
who were uneasy in their positions in 
the other prisons. The cock-lofts, or 
garrets, of the prisons, were tie most 
light and airy situations ; next to theso, 
the second story, and worst of all, the 
lower floor. I became connected with 
a mess on board the Bonbow, most of 
whom chose a residence on the lower 
floor, and as I liked the mess I con- 
tinued with them; but our bay, as we 
called the place alotted to us, was so 
dark that I could not see to read buta 
short time in each day, when the sun 
was slanting its light into our hole.— 
Even this opportunity I could not often 
realize, as the sun did not deign to show 
his face in this terrible climate very fre- 
quently, and the sun of England is pro- 
verbial for its want of brightness. 

We contrived to have a table to each 
mess, fashioned, generally, rudely 
enough, but answering every purpose 
for whick we wanted one; it was move- 
able, and when not wanted, was stowed 
away into one corner of our little space. 
Our seats were such trunks, boxes and 
chests as we might happen to have; or 
for want of them, the lower hammocks 
were a favorite lounge. 

Here [ was then set down, in this 
gloomy corner of creation, and in this 
still gloomier abode of incarcerated 
wretchedness, and all my bright an- 
ticipations of successful privateering re- 
solved into the certainty that, unless 
death should step in to free me, I was 
destined to a long imprisonment, as the 
exehange of prisoners had for some time 
been broken up. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PRISONS—COURTS AND JURY=-ROYALTY IN NO. IV.—= 
KING DICK. 


THE government of the prisons 
was essentially democratical ; that is, 
the interior police, and all matters re- 
lating to our intercourse with each 
other, were under the control of a com- 
mittee chosen by the captives from 
among themselves. I know not whe- 
ther they were chosen by ballot, viva 
voce, or how, nor to what extent the 
right of suffrage was exercised ; for, 
although I was present when govern- 
ment was first instituted in No. 7 pris- 
on, [ do not recollect being called upon 
to vote, nor of having .witnessed the 
election ; nor do I find any other re- 
ference to it in my diary, than that 
such and such persons were elected 
committee-men. The committee had 
ine uppointment of the cooks, sweepers, 
crier, &c.; but these persons were 
paid by the British government.— 
There were several cooks to each pris- 
on, who were paid three pence a day 
each; and the cook’s office was one 
which seerhed to be eagerly desired, for 
these members of the kitchen cabinet had 
an opportunity of getting a good belly-full 
every day, and perhaps some other per- 
quisites ;—there are candle-ends and 
cheese-pairings in all offices. They, 
however, held their offices by a frail 
tenure ; for it was as true at Dartmoor, 
in the nineteenth century, as it was 
two centuries before, that “he has a 
habitation giddy and unsure who builds 
it on the fickle multitude.” hey were 
often suspected of skimming the cop- 
pers, putting the fat mto their own 
pockets, and abstracting it from our 
hungry maws; and whether the 
charge were true or not, it was a con- 
venient one to get up, by some aspir- 
ant for the office of cook to the .sove- 
reign people of Dartmoor.” 

The sweepers had the duty of sweep- 
ing the prisons out every morning in 
-fair weather; but when the weather 
was so bad that the prisoners could not 
be turned out into the yards, their duty 
was confined to sweeping the alleys. 
The prisoners were turned out every 
morning early, while two turnkeys 
stood at the door, to count them as they 
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passed out; and the same precaution 
was taken when they were turned in 
at night, to ascertain if the whole num- 
ber were present; but I suspect, how- 
ever, they might report tu the principal, 
that they were not very accurate in 
counting; and the prisoneas used to 
take a malicious pleasure in perplexing 
them as much as they could. 

The crier’s duty was to make pro- 
«lamation of all things interesting to 
the prisoners to know—new orders, 
items of news, goods lost and found. ar- 
ticles to sell, &c. This they did by 
sound of bell. It was also their duty 
to attend to the selection of jurors, 
when any one was to be tried, and to 
officiate as constables at the trials. 
The selection of jurors was made by 
the committee, who wrote the names 
of such persons as they judged to be 
qualified ; and the crier went round to 
each man, who made a mark against 
the names of the twelve individuals he 
preferred. The twelve having the most 
marks against their names were notified 
to serve as jurors en that trial; and 
this process was repeated on the next 
occasion, those who had previously 
served, being exempted. 

These trials were foroffences against 
public order and against property. Of- 
fences against morals were not very 
strictly- inquired into, unless they in- 
volved a crime against property; and 
in this case the inquiry was strict, and 
the punishment, on conviction, tremen- 
dously severe in many cases. I have 
known an individual, convicted of steal- 
ing, tied up to a post and whipped with 
a cat-o’-nine-tails so severely. that he 
was obliged to be carried to the hospi- 
tal; and another who was whipped al- 
most as severely for a gross want of 
cleanliness. The trials were conducted 
with a good deal of order and decorum 
in an odd way. They were held in 
the upper story of each prison in a 
place set apart for the use of the com- 
mittee, and were open to the public, as 
all trials should be. The committee 
acted as judges, and were seated toge- 
ther, with very grave and sagacious 
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looks. These ‘potent, grave and reve- 
rend seignors,” no doubt, felt all the 
dignity andgconsequence attached to 
their high functions. It was rather a 
grotesque sight, at first, to see judges 
with tarpaulin hats, short jackets, or in 
shirt sleeves and duck trowsers—to see 
jurymen in the same habiliments—and 
lawyers squirting tobacco juice out of 
one corner of their mouths, in the midst 
of an eloquent harangue ; one hand in- 
forcing by action the power of their rhe- 


toric, while the other was employed in 


hitching wp their trowsers. 

The indictments, the pleas, the de- 
murrers, and sur-rejoinders, were not 
very technical, and were all made viva 
voce; for special pleading was ua- 
known. 

There were a number of these sailor- 
lawyers in the prisons, and they were 
generally very adroit in the manage- 
ment of their cases. They did not con- 
form very strictly to any known rules, 
but ranged pretty much at random— 
they were generally very fluent with 
their blarney ; and it was no small treat 
to hear some of the cleverest of them. 
There were no monopoly bar-rules 
there, but every one was free to prac- 


- tise, who felt himself moved to the vo- 


cation, and could get clients. 

‘The committee, 400, had the appoint- 
ment of the barbers, of whom. there 
were several to eaoh prison. I do not 
know whether these knights of the 
razor were paid in the same manner as 
the cooks ang sweepers, or whether 
they were paid by those who availed 
themselves of their services. For my- 
self, a barber was, then, a useless arti- 


. zan, my beard (it is now stiff and wiry, 


to the great annoyance of my worthy 
razor driver,) had hardly begun to 
sprout. 

It was the committee’s duty, likewise, 
to receive the provisions from the con- 
tractors every day; to stand between 
these grasping gentlemen and the cap- 
tives, to see that the latter had fair- 
play, that the provisions were of good 
quality and sufficient weight. They 
were furnished with a copy of the con- 
tracts, and had the power of rejecting 
what they did not approve, subject to 
the further action, on appeal, of the com- 
mandant of the depot. 

There was, also, another eommittee 
called, “The Committee of Corres- 
pondence,” and these had charge of all 
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matters of correspondence with the 
agent in London. I do not know who 
elected them, but they had the full con- 
fidence of the prisoners, and were 
worthy and proper men. 

No. 4, or the negro-prison, was an 
exception to the democratical form of 
government; this was under u regal, or 
rather despotic form. A tall, powerful 
black man, known among the prisoners 
as ‘* Big Dick,” or “ King Dick,” from 
being president of the committee, had 
contrived to depose his brethren in of- 
fice and to usurp the sovereign sway, 
and he ruled the poor blacks with as 
arbitrary an authority as any other des- 
pot could.. He was nearly seven feet 
tall and proportionally large, was of a 
muscular and athletic make, of a com- 
manding aspect, shrewd mind, and an 
expert boxer. These qualities render- 
ed him very formidable to the poor be- 
ings with whom he was surrounded, 
and contributed altogether to his gaining 
the sway over them, and very much to 
its continuance. But one great means 
of his continuing in power was, I think, 
the countenance he derived from the 
white prisoners. ‘They very early per- 
ceived the advantage to their own quiet 
which grew out of Dick's authority ; 
for, in all cases of conflitt between 
whites and blacks, he invariably took 
the part of the former. I have seen it 
stated, that the inhabitants of this pri- 
son were pre-eminent in Dartmoor for 
their wickedness and disorder. My 
own observation did not confirm this 
statement. I believe that these blacks 
were, to say the least, as orderly and 
correet in their deportment, and as mo- 
ral as their more intelligent white 
neighboys. Indeed I know, that many 
of the mos$ respectable prisoners pre- 
ferred to mess in No. 4, on account of 
the superior order of that prison. It 
derived, at first, a bad character from 
its gaming tables ; but the keepers were 
as often whites as blacks; and after a 
few months, when gaming became ge- 
neral in all the prisons, we could re- 
proach the blacks with nothing that 
they could not retort on us with inte- 
rest. ; 

«There was much secret murmuring 
and dissatisfaction among the subjects 
of King Richard, and one or two con- 
spiracies to dethrone him; but he, by 
means of his spies, had knowledge of 
the treason. Thereupon he went. to 
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the neighbors, and told them of their 
purposes, and further said, that he 
would give them fair play; they must 
come out, one at a time, and try a 
match at boxing with him; and if 
either of them could conquer him, he 
would give up his power to the con- 
queror ; but if no one could, and he 
ever heard of their rebelling against 
him again, he would flog them within 
aa inch of their lives. The result was, 
that he flogged them all, and never 
heard of any more conspiracies. 

Instead of a diadem, Dick usually 
wore a shaggy bear-skin cap, and fora 
sceptre, he carried a powerful club in 
his hand when he went the rounds of 
his prison; and many of his subjects 
had a feeling sense of his royal grace 
and condescension, ip the lbove-pats 
with which he honored them. He 
dubbed his knights by a blow on the 
head, instead of the shoulder; and in- 
stead of rising up after the blow was 
inflicted, they were very apt to fall 
down ; but this probably arose from the 
defective education of the monarch. 
He probably had not read the ancient 
or modern writers on chivalry; they 
were to hit sealed-books, for, I believe, 
he could not read at all. His valiant 
knights, from a modest and becoming 
sense of their own unworthiness, seem- 
ed as anxious to avoid the honor, as 
some reverend clergymen in our own 
time and country have been to eschew 
the collegiate dignity of a D. D. 

The monarch sometimes so far de- 
scended from the regal dignity as to 
throw away the cares of state for a 
time, and teach a boxing-school in the 
cock-loft of No. 4. His pupils were 
mostly white men; for Dick did not 
care to teach any of his own subjects 
an art which might prove dangerous to 
his power. 

Dick understood one part of the art of 
governing as well as any potentate or 
power that ever existed—that is, the art 
of levying contributions in a way to cheat 
the generality of his subjects into a be- 
lief that they contributed but little, if 
anything, to the support of government ; 
for the monarch levied contributions on 
the shop-keepers, who, in turn, were 
obliged to collect it of their customers, 
but in a way that their customers did 
not wot of. I have heard a story of a 
master of a merchant vessel, who, re- 
turning from a’foreign voyage, was set- 
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tling his account of disbursements with 
his owner. One item in the account 
particularly displeased the worthy citi- 
zen, and that was acharge for jack-ass 
hire. He struck it out of his allowance, 
and sent the master on another voyage 
to the same port. On settling again, 


.the objectionable item did not appear. 


“Oh! Captain,” said the owner, “I 
like this; here is no charge for jack- 
ass hire. The captain, turning on his 
heel, murmured, aside, “ But it is there, 
though you don’t see it.” The reader, 
I have no doubt, will make the appli- 
cation of this story, and agree with me, 
that many men, besides this wise ship- 
owner and the poor blacks at Dartmoor, 
pay for jack-ass hire, though they don’t 
see vt. 

Dick. understood another kingly art. 
too, very well, for he was a monopo- 
list, and engrossed the sale of beer with- 
in his prison; and, as too many of his 
living subjects imitated the example of 
their more enlightened white brethren, 
in “taking an enemy into their mouths 
to steal away their brains,” he found it 
very profitable—the sale of this com- 
modity giving the vender cent. per cent. 
profit. Dick did not descend so low 
as to tend the tap himself, but kept a 
shopman for that purpose. He had 
probably little knowledge of the mono- 
polies of any of his fellow-sovereigns; 
but he had an example nearer home; 
for the sale of beer was monopolized by 
the committee in three of the white 
prisons. The pretence in these, as 
elsewhere, was, that it was for the pub- 
lic good, and that the profits were ex- 
pended for the equal benefit of all the 
inmates of those prisons; and this may 
have been the case, but then it must 
have cost a good deal to maintain go- 
vernment there; for, though the re- 
venue must have been large, I never 
heard of any distribution of the surplus. 
We managed this thing more wisely 
and honestly in No. 7 prison; for there, 
the doctrine of free trade prevailed, and 
the sale of every thing was left free 
for any one to engage in who had the 
means and the inclination to do so. In 
fact, we were troubled very little with 
governmental legislation of any kind in 
No. 7; for both rulers and ruled seem- 
ed to understand that the prevailing 
error of all systems of government is, 
that the people are governed too much. 
Every body in No. 7 was left free to 
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do pretty much as he pleased, if he did 
not molest his neighbor’s person and 
‘property, and Ido not know that we 
‘did not fare as well for it. 
Like other monarchs, Dick had his 
l popei and flatterers; and, though as 
e engrossed nearly all the functions of 
the state in his own proper person, he 
had few or no offices of honor or emolu- 
ment to bestow upon them ; yet, I dare 
say, they reaped, in some way or other, 
substantial fruits of his royal bounty. 
He kept two white lads continually 
about his person, whom he took care 
‘to select for their comely looks, and to 
“keep them handsomely clad. We de- 
nominated them his secretaries, but I 
rather think that the office of secretary 
was nearly a sinecure, as I never saw 
or heard of any state documents within 
‘his realm. His orders, like those of 
other African potentates, were given 
viva voce, and all the proceedings of 
State and justice within his dominions 
‘were of the most simple and summary 
nature. Their duties, as secretaries, 
were probably to collect his beer-score, 
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to keep account of his money, and to 
collect the contributions from the shop- 
keepers. 

He sometimes punished gross in- 
stances of drunkenness very severely ; 
and it used to excite my youthful won- 
der, for, as beer was the favorite pota- 
tion, the inebriating draught must, in 
most cases, have been drawn from the 
royal fountain; but I have for a long 
time ceased to wonder at it, for I per- 
ceive, (or think I perceive,) that the 
tendency of a good deal of government 
craft is to tempt men to the commission 
of crime, and then to punish them on 
detection. It was said that his royal 
majesty was sometimes in the habit of 
indulging his own bibulous appetite to 
a crapulous degree-—but then he had 
the monarch’s privilege ; 

‘ What in the captain’s but acholeric word, 
Is in the soldier rank blasphemy.’ 


After the peace, Dick was well 
known, in Boston and vicinity, as a 
teacher of pugilistics. | 
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The Hostility of England to America. 


THE HOSTILITY OF ENGLAND TO AMERICA. 


IN FOUR SONNETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ YEMASSEE.” 


L 


Ir argues evil for the future fame, 
And present glory, England, that the shame, 
Real or imagined, of the numerous race, 
That, from thy loins, along the Atlantic shore 


Range, with their myriads, fills thy heart with joy ;— 


And thou, though frequent-failing to destroy, 

Exult’st to hold the American grown base, 
Sprung from thy stocks, and sharing with thy name, 
The patrimonial honors. Thus to place 

Next to thy heart, a faith thou should’st deplere ; 
To hug it close, as if it brought thee pride, 

And gain—might well provoke thy lion’s roar, 
Most anxious, for thy sake, his head to hide. 


i. 


To think on thy past glories, and to see 
The broad grin on thy visage, at the tale 
Of thine own hirelings, happy to dilate 
In the salacious narrative that speaks 
As often for their falsehood as our sname ! 
Oh! this should bring the blush into thy cheeks, 
And speaks dread prophecies of thy future bale ; 
Since she who compensates the profligate, 
For his poor jest and miserable lie, 
Becomes the partner of his infamy ; 
And, in her malice, lost to honest fame, 
Must lose, at length, all true nobility ! 
Better to weep our errors—nay, deny— 
Than own them the best allies of thy hate! 


IIL 


Alas! thy nutriment is fame no more,— 
Garbage, not glory! Un thine island throne 
With gaze o’er all the world, and appetite 
No world can sate—thy busy eyes explore, 
While, on each hand, a vulture fresh from flight, 
Still brings the tribute offal—food, that now, 
In the decay of thy once generous heart, 
Alone delights thy palate,—that or none! 
One obscene bird, no shame-spot on his brow, 
Or thine, delights thee with the slave’s own art ; 
With luscious tribute of base flatteries | 
Feeding thy grossness, and deludes thee still, 
*Till thou hold’st goodly all those deeds of ill, 
Whieh the great world proclaims but tyrannies. 
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Nor less delighted thou with that worse food, 
Brought by the opposite bird ; whose tribute wing 
Blackens with cover of a numerous brood, 
In slander of thy netghbor—’till thy breast, 
Dilates with equal vanity and spite, 
Big with corruption, a huge venomous thing. 
With its own venom still denied to rest. 
J hus throned, thus feeding fat in either ear, 
Thy pride and malice,—not for thee to mark, 
That arm, how silent-stretching, and how near, 
That hangs o'er thee from heaven, half-hid in dark ; 
Within whose grasp the lightnings gathering, keep, 
Impatient,—which shall one day cease to sleep! 


COMMERCIAL REFORM.* 


Tur two most important documents, 
in a commercial and economical view, 
that perhaps ever issued from modern 
governments, passed each other on the 
Atlantic, during the past winter, as mes- 
sengers of peace and future prosperity to 
the people of both England and the Uni- 
ted States. Forthirty years the commer- 
cial policy of England has been rapidly 
approaching the free trade point. The 
welfare of her people, as distinguished 
from the privileges of the aristocracy 
and the splendor of an imperial govern- 
ment, has demanded, in yearly swelling 
tones, the abandonment of protection 
and the cessation of special privileges. 
Enlightened statesmen have acknowl- 
edged the necessity and understood the 
remedy. ‘They have gradually remov- 
ed, piece by piece, the obstacles that 
presented themselves to the progress of 
national industry, and at the opening of 
the session of Parliament for 1846, the 
most popular minister of England an- 
nounces his future policy to be that of 
free trade, and the military representa- 
tive of the aristocracy in the cabinet 
declares his determination to support 
him. In 1816, England stood covered 
with her old protective panoply, the 
time honored accumulations of ages ; 
she was well accoutred for the long 


battle through which she had. passed, 
but she speedily discovered, that, en- 
cumbered like a modern light infantry 
man, in the armor of a knight of the 
olden time, she was in no condition to 
strive in the arts of peace with her 
More active, because less burdened 
rivals. In 1816 she first threw away a 
portion of her navigation act, and year 
by year has’since lain aside other burdens 
that impeded her progress, until she 
now stands nearly in her gigantic native 
strength, unrestricted by useless and ob- 
splete contrivances for defence. It is 
true, she has yet her debt, and her army 
and navy bills, which cost her near 
$240,00Q,000, about equal to the whole 
value of her export per annum, and in 
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so far she labors under a disadvantage to 


gress of events. The chimera of the 
“ balance of power” ‘cannot long sur- 
vive the prostration of its twin absurdi- 
ty, the * balance of trade.” The pro- 
gress of free trade in England has been 
the most rapid in the last four years; 
in fact, in that period of time it may be 
said first to have become recognized by 
the government as a principle. It is 
true, that for many years the wisest and 
most enlightened men in England have 


* Ist. Annual Financial Statement of Sir Rohert Peel. session of Parliament for 1846. 2d. Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the United States on the Finances, first session of the 29th Cougress. 


* which the United States are not subjecte 
ed. These will pass off with the pro- 
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been perseveringly and laboriously 
working in the cause, and to their exer- 
tions is due the fact that sound princi- 
ples of trade have made such popular 
progress, as to enforce upon the minister 
the necessity of tearing himself from 
his aristocratic associations, and standing 
forth the champion of the great truths 
expounded by Adam Smith. About sev- 
enty years ago the “ Wealth of Na- 
tions ” was put forth; at a period when 
economical science was covered in 
darkness, and the grossest errors pre- 
vailed in regard to economical legisla- 


tion. Gradually the truths contained. 


in that work have spread in the public 
mind, until they have become the rule 
of action for the government of the 
greatest commercial empire of modern 
times. It is to such men as Richard 
Cobden that the merit of disseminating 
these truths is due. We have before 
us a pamphlet, published by that gentle- 
man in 1836, and, to show the spirit 
which moves great, enlightened and 
philosophic minds like his,—munds that 
recognize in free trade principles the 
means of conferring the greatest good on 
the greatest number in all countries, we 
make the following extract: 


“Of the many lessons of unsophisticated 
and practical wisdom which have—as if in 
imitation of that arrangement of perpetual 
decay and reproduction that characterizes 
all things in material nature—been sent 
back from the new world to instruct the 
old, there are none so calculated to benefit 
us—because there are none so much need- 
ed—as those maxims of providence and 
frugality, to which Franklin first gave birth, 
and which, gaining authority and strength 
from the successive advocates and practice 
of Washington. Jefferson, and Jackson, 
have at length become identified with the 
spirit of the laws and institutions of the 
United States. 

“The first, and, indeed, only certain step 
towards a diminution of our government 
expenditure, must be the adoption of that 
line of foreign policy which the Americans 
have clung to, with such wisdom and per- 
tiuacity, ever since they became a people. 

“ Bearing in mind that the supply of the 
raw materials of nearly one half of our ex- 
ports is derived from a country that threat- 
ens to eclipse us by its rival greatness, we 
cannot, whilst viewing the relative position 
of England and the United States at this 
moment, refrain from recurring to the 
somewhat parallel caseg of Holland and 
Great Britain, before the latter became a 
manufacturing state, when the Dutchmen 
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purchased wool from this country, and sold 
it to us again in the form of cloth. Like 
as the latter nation became at a subsequent 
period, as we are now, overwhelmed with 
debt, contracted in wars or the acquisition 
of colonies; whilst America free from all 
burdens, as we were at the former epoch, 
is prepared to take up, with far greater ad- 
vantage, the fabrication of their own cot- 
ton than we did our own wool. The Amer- 
icans possess a quicker mechanical genius 
than even ourselves; such again was the © 
case of our ancestors in comparison with 
the Dutch—as witness their patents, and 
the improvements for which we are in- 
debted to individuals of that country in me- 
chanics—such as spinning, engraving, &c. 
We give additional speed to our ships by 
improving upon the naval architecture of 
the Dutch; and the similitude again applies 
to the superiority which, in comparison 
with British tele the Americans have, 
for all the purposes of activity and econo- 
my imparted to their vessels.” 


Contrast these noble and enlightened 
views with the narrow-minded and pit- 
iful cant, which the protectionist here, 
—the shadows of aristocracy there,— 
put forth in defence of the policy of tax- 
ing the many for the benefit of the few, 
and reflect who are the genuine repub- 
licans, the followers of Cobden there, 
or the protection beggars here? Let- 
ters have been recently circulated bear- 
ing the signatures of the largest manu- 
ficturers of the Eastern States, and 
their tone and course of argument is as 
indicated in the following extract : 


“J have not yet known tke British gov- 
ernment to reduce the duties to a point 
that has reached a single important inter- 
est. Their free trade and low duties never 
apply to any article that seriously competes 
with their own labor, nor are they likelyto 
adopt such measures. The free trade of 
the political ecouomists of Great Britain, is 
a transcendental philosophy, which is not 
likely to be adopted by any government on 
the face of the globe, unless it be thé Chi- 
nese, and we have already the earnest of 
the effe&t of low duties on the internal con- 
dition of that country. The trade of tlat 
empire is fast approaching to barter; the 
Soars metals having been drained to pay 
for the foreign products introduced into it.” 


That these opinions are expressed by 
a few interested persons is matter of no 
moment; but when we reflect that 
this government has acted upon notions 
so disgraceful to an intelligent people, 
and thut that action has been supposed 
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to be in accordance with the will of a 
majority of American republicans, the 
reflection is anything but flattering.— 
Mr. Cobden exclaims, ** Remove your 
burdens on industry, or you will not be 
able to compete with active, skillful, 
intelligent and untaxed Americans.” 
The monied aristocracy here exclaim, 
“ Lay an embargo upon imports; give 
us a monopoly—we are unable to com- 
pete with the pauper labor of Europe. 
The half-starved, tax-burdened and un- 
educated paupers of Europe can beat 
us at every thing we undertake ; there- 
fore protect us.” This narrow-minded 
whining, despicable cant, calls a blush 
to the cheek of every American nur- 
tured afreeman. This “theory of free 


ANNUAL DEFICIT OF 


VA98: 2k ceca etecke ees 1,428,534 
1039... cose estes get kid 430,325 
TOAG EE dew scenes 1,457,223 


This gave a total deficit for 6 years, 
of £10,072,000, and it had become 
very alarming. The former chancellor, 
Mr. Baring, had sought to make up the 
deficit by adding 5 per cent. to all cus- 
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trade,” this transcendental philosophy,” 
this * utopian dream, ” is, happily, a 
“great fact.” England stands, to all 
intents and purposes, ** redeemed, re- 
generated, and disenthralled.”. The 
free trade measures of her government, 
adopted in 1842, have, in the three 
years since elapsed, more than redeem- 
ed their promise, and their success gives 
the minister the strength to uproot the 
whole protective system. 

It may not be out of place here to 
glance back at,the leading features of 
English legislation, smce the present 
government came into power in 1842, 
The deficiency of the Bnglish revenue 
has been large and increasing annually, 
as follows: 


BRITISH REVENUES. 


WOES cic oo te? cet s oe 1,851,997 
1842 ue ht See den 2,334,559 
1843, estimated........-.- 2,570,000 


toms duties, and 10 per cent. on assess- 
ed taxes, in May, 1840. The result of 
this for the year 1841, that is, for the 
yeer ending January, 1842, was as fol- © 
ows: 


Net produce of customs and excise, year ending Jan. 5, 1840... . . ..£37,911,506 


Estimated produce of additional 5 per cent...........---..------ _ 1,895,575 
Estimate for Ibil 2 he detec ececse cst eewsteescc icc a a 39,807,081 
Actual receipts for 1841... .cs00 cn eccenccccescescceccceesesee 38,118,221 
; e 
Actual increase 4 per cent. instead of 5 per cent......-...---.-.-- 206,715 
The assessed taxes for the year ending Jan. 1840, were,..........- 2,758.598 
Estimate increase by 10 per cent. addition,...........-....--..--- 275.859 
Estimated revenue for 1841, .....---.----g¢-e-eeeeees ar ett eka 3,034,449 
Actual produce he o E os E alec E E E saeco aes aise 3,069,947 


The attempt to raise more revenue 
by ingreasing customs taxes, was an 
utter failure, and the new ministry came 
into power. This experiment upon the 
British customs is worthy of particular 
attention, because their condition then 
was analogous to that of our own now. 

The emergency in which Sir Robert 
Peel then found himself was great; the 
difficulties which surrounded him were 
most serious. He had to provide at 
once for an accmulated and progressive 
deficiency of revenue, and for an increa- 
sing expenditure: to sustain the honor 
of the British name and the integrity of 


the British empire abroad, and to relieve 
a distressed population and recruit @ 
paralyzed commerce at home; to re- 
duce the pressure of taxation upon the - 
body of the community, and to aigment 
largely the receipts of the Exchequer; 
these difficulties he has apparently 
overcome. 

In making his great financial exposé, 
March 11, 1842, he used this remarka- 
ble expression : 


“I cannot conseat to any proposal for 
increasing taxation on the great articles of 
consumption by the laboring classes of so- 
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ciety. I say, moreover, I can give you 
conclusive proof that you have arrived at 
the limits of taxation on articles of con- 
sumption.” E 


The deficiency estimated for the year 
1842, was about £2,570,009, and this he 


New Taxes. 
lncome tax............--- 3,700,000 
Stamp duties, Ireland,..... - 160,000 
Spirit “ oe 250,000 
Export “ on coal ...... 200,000 
4,310,000 
Excess new taxes.......-... 520,000 


The stamp duties in Ireland were 
imposed in lieu of the income tax 
charged in England and Scotland. The 
income tax was to have remained for 
three years, which time expired in 
March, 1845. The reduction in the 
various custom duties took place on 
near 1200 articles, and the general 
principles on which the alteration took 
place were as follows : 


Ist. Removal of prohibitions and relaxa- 
tion of prohibition duties. 

2d. Reduction of duties upon raw mate- 
rials to very low duties, none over 5 per 
cent. 

3d. Duties on articles partly manufactar- 
ed, not to exceed 12 per cent. 

4th. Duties on articles manufactured not 
to exceed 20 per cent. 

Sth. Reduction of duties upon colonial 
produce. 


In 1844 the duties on wool and glass 
were remitted. The estimated revenue 
for 1844 was, under these circumstan- 
ces, £50,743,000. Its actual revenue 
proved to be £54,300,000, showing a 
surplus of <£3,357,000'—such was 
the complete revolution that the first 
free-trade moverhent brought about. 
Having this available surplus of £3,- 
357,000 on hand, the minister, embold- 
dened by the eminent success which at- 
tended the working of his principle 
thus far, determined to apply it to the 
reduction of other duties, as follows: 


Surplus ........--..------ 3,357.000 
Excise reductions........... 820,000 
Duty on cotton removed..... 680,000 
“ on 430 articles removed 320,000 
6 coal 6 118,000 
+ sugar reduced...... 1,300,000 


3,238,000 
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increased to £3,780,000, by remitting 
duties on articles of import ; and he met 
the whole amount by levying a proper- 
ty and spirit tax. The whole arrange- 
ment is expressed in the following re- 
capitulation : 


| _ Deficit. 
Current deficit... ........,..2,570,000 


Various duties reduced..-.... 270,000 
Coffee « Be asad 170,000 
Timber “ >` e JLo. 600,000 
Export and stage coach. .... 170,000 

3,780,000 


Under this estimate, which embrac- 
ed the entire removal of duties on cot- 
ton, coal, and 430 articles; and there- 
fore could not benefit the revenue by 
increased imports, consequent, upon 
that reduction, the customs were to de- 
cline, for 1845, £2,418,000. The ac- 
tual decline for 1845, was only £2,273,- 
466, being £144,534 more revenue 
than was estimated from that quarter. 
The ability of the people to consume 
all taxed goods increased by reason of 
the removal of taxes upon a part. The 
post-office has continued steadily to in- 
crease its net revenues. The corn duties 
were also modified about 10 to15 per 
cent. InJanuary of the present year, the 
minister, in the full confidence which 
success imparts, again comes before the 
nation, and proposes to thin out the list 
of articles still farther. There are now 
1100 articles upon the tariff list, 500 of 
which are free, and the minister propo- 


-ses to increase that number of free ar- 


ticles; and the general principles in- 
volved in the new revision, are as fol- 
lows : 

1st. Raw materials free, and nominal 
duties for tallow and timber. 

2d. Coarse manufactures, cqfton, 
wool, and linen, all that enters into the 
clothing of the mas’ of the people— 
free. i 

3d. Fine manufactures, 
duty 10 per cent 

4th. Diminution of discrimination 
between colonial and foreign free labor 
produce. 

We wish to call particular attention 
to the fact, that coarse cottons are to be 
free, because, hereafter, in reviewing 
the able report of Mr. Walker, the 
counterpart of the wise legislation of 
Sir Robert Peel, we shall find the evi- 
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dence unanimous, that coarse cottons 
can be made cheaper here than in Eng- 
land; consequently, their admission 
into England tree, enables them to be 
exported thither. So far the principles 
of the English government, in relation 
to the tariff generally, have rapidly 
culmineted to the free trade point. The 
great feature of the new statement is, 
that in relation to the cornduties. The 
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minister proposed the reduction of the 
duties on grain, retaining the sliding- 
scale until February, 1849, after which 
date foreign grain is to be admitted 
duty free. 

he following is a comparative state- 
ment of the three scales of wheat duty, 
that of 1828, its modification by the 
act of 1842, and the proposed duties. 


DUTY PER QUARTER ON WHEAT. 


Prices 1898. 1842. 1846. 
8 8. B. 8. 
over 73 1.0 .... 1.... 4 
72 DB aras Roses 4 
71 10.8 .... 3.a. 4 
70 13.8 .... 4.... 4 
69 16.8 .... 5.... 4 
68 18.8 .... 6 .... 4 
67 20.8 .... 7 ...- 4 
66 21.8 ...6 6.... 4 
65 22B a... Taaa 


Ihe new regulation amounts to a 
fixed duty af 4s., over a price of &3s. 
r quarter or equal to 10 cents per 
ushel, at th. present prices. In rela- 


Prices. 1828. 1842. 1846. 
8. 8. 8. s. 
64 ROS ees: O mess 4 
63 24.8 2... 9...4 
62 20.8 .... 10 .... 4 
63: 34.8 .... 18 .... 4 
52 34.8 .... 19 .... 6 
51 34.8 .... 19 ....7 
50 34.8 .... 19 .... 8 
49 nT E e cen 1D: sce a 9 
48 34.8 .... 19 ....10 


tion to duties gn articles of general 
export from the United States to Great 
Britain, the proposed change is as fol- 
lows : 


Bacon. Hams, Cheese. Butter, Pork. Beef. Rice Lard. Hops. Tallow. Corn. 


cwt cwt ewt cwt bbls bbls cwt cwt cwt cwt bash 

S. S. 8. 8. 8. s. B. 8. & d. 8&8 d. B 8. 

1842 14 14 10.6! 20 8 8 6 2 4.10 3.2 lall 
1845 14 14 10.6 20 8 8 6 free 4.10 3.2 lall 
1845 free 7 5-0 10 free free 1 free free 1.6 free 


Most of these articles were prohibit- 
ed prior to 1842; and cotton, skins, 
and furs, ashes, wool, and some oth- 
er articles, were made free last 

ear. The policy of the govemment, 
in this great and universal reduction 
and removal of duties, was avowedly to 
benefit the masses of the people; and, 
in relation to manufactures, the words 
of the minister were as follows : 


“There will be some loss ia the reve- 
nue, but I believe that the importation of 
some articles, competing with the produc- 
tion of our manufacturers, will stimulate 
their skill; and with the capital and en- 
terprise of this country, I do not doubt but 
that they will beat foreign manufacture.” 


Nothing can be more sagacious, and 
no minister that ever guided the desti- 
nies of the British empire, ever deser- 
vedly earned a reputation for greater 
wisdom than has the present : certainly 
there has been none whose measures 


were ever attended with more prompt 
and complete success. 

It is a matter of gratification, that at 
the moment when the English minister 
was undergoing a fierce struggle with — 
the aristocracy, as represented, by his- 
colleagues in the cabinet, that his deter- 
mination to carry out the great princi- 
ples of his government, against all and 
every Opposition, received strength and 
support trom the able and voluminous 
report of the Secretary of the United 
States, on the finances of the country. 
That document embraces, in 957 octavo 
pages, a mass of facts and incontrover- 
tible evidence, which show irresistibly 
the pernicious influence of the existing 
tariff. The operation of the tariff be- 
comes the more conspicuous, when we 
reflect that the comparative free trade 
movement to which this country was 
pledged, under the compromise act, was, 
in 1842, supplanted by the present pro- 
hibitive enactment, being nearly at the 

\ 
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same date as at that at which the free- 
trade movement of the British govern- 
ment took place. That is to say, dur- 
ing the last three years, England has 
had a tariff unusually low, and the 
United States one unusually high. The 
result upon the finances of the country 
has been, in the United States, the re- 
verse of what it has been in England. 
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In the same period, during which the 
English treasury recovered its deficit, 
and yielded several millions, applicable 
to diminished faxation, the United 
States continues to have a deficit, and 
an increasing one. The receipts and 
expenditures for three years were as 
follows : : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Customs. Current recp’s. Borrowed. 


1843 6 mos. 7,046,843 8,065,325 12,479,708 
1844 26,183,570 28,504,519 1,877,181 
1845 27,528,112 29,769,133 ....... P 
1846 24,500,000 26,820,000 ....... ° 
Total. .....85,258,525 93,158,977" 14,356,889 


In the first six months of the present 
tariff there was a deficit, and $12,479,- 
708, was borrowed for the use of the 
federal treasury. In 1844 and 1845 the 
revenues so far improved as to admit of 
the payment of a portion of the mone 
previously. borrowed. The expendi- 
tures of the year 1845 exceeded the re- 
venues, notwithstanding that an im- 
provement had taken place in the cus- 
toms. One half of the year 1846 has 
elapsed, and the customs have again 
declined, so that, without paying any- 
thing towards the discharge of the ex- 
isting debt of $17,075,444, there will be 


Total, Current paym’ts, Debt. Total. 
20,545,033 11,221,985 338,013 11,559,998 
30,381,700 21,793,922 11,164,906 32,958,828 
29,769,133 22,380,575 7,587,632 29,968,207 
26,820,600 28,939,287 687,764 29,627,051 

e ee ee © eS, 
107,515,866 84,335,769 19,778,315 104,114,084 


a deficit of $2,800,000 in the revenues. 
This result has been produced under the 
most favorable circumstances, for an en- 
hanced consumption of foreign pro- 
ducts by the American people. tt is 
true, that two articles which yield a 
large revenue in England, tea and cof- 
fee, are here free; but the quantity of 
those articles taken into consumption 
has not increased here inso great a pro- 
portion as in England. 

Annexed is a table showing the duty 
paid by each leading article of import ; 
the value imported, and the ratio of 
duty. | 


VALUE OF DUTIABLE IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE PRESENT 
TARIFF, SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF DUTIES PAID BY EACH ARTICLE. 


duty. 1843- 1844, 1845. 
percent. value duties value. duties. value. duties. 

Cotton, dyed, und 30 cts.. 43.4.. 1,321,590 570,567 5,968,529 2,573,981 5,1 82,401 2,252,499 
Woollens....... eansanes 40.. 1,398,064 559,225 5,049,474 2,019,789 5,638,167 2,164,740 
Linens .....000000000000 25.. 1,202,772 300,693 4,492,826 1,123,205 4,923,109 1,230,777 
Iron Ware........-....- 30.. 734,737 | 218,686 2,784,140 827,162 4,1 59,851 1,224,850 
Cotton, dyed, 30 cts. yd...30.. 417,728 125,318 2,925,690 807,707 3,390,145 1,017,043 
Woollens........... 2---30.. 578,085 173,425 2,657,800 796,470 2,867,326 860,197 
Cottons, hose threads.....30.. 726,220 211,866 2,365,392 709,617 2,747,605 822,591 
Silk goods............... 30.. 760,750 288,225 1,159,902 347,970 2,493,176 744.999 
Cov on white, und. 30cts 46.7.. 302,529 149,834 1,202,910 544,305 1.441,660 675,745 
Earthenware...........- 30.. 534,051 160,215 1,521,642 456,492 2,187,259 656,477 
Sundries......... seeee--20.. 1,350,986 270,197 2,280,049 456,009 2,290,297 458,179 
Clothing ........... 2222-40... 114,493 45,797 864,034 345,613 1,105 796 442,318 
Sandries............2..-. 30.. 288,338 86,436 971,066 291,319 1,061,294 318,387 
Sy? l annaa cee Ze ve-25.. 419,769 104,942 1,092,661 273,165 1, 03,334 275,833 
Hats, Leghorn..... ....3.89.. 270,620 94717 713,483 249,719 712,923 289,523 
Sundries................ 5-. 2,328,071 116,308 4,187,074 209,353 4,975,003 248,750 
Hatters’ furs ....... 3000.25.. 87 702 21,925 519,893 129,973 465,739 116,434 
Watches. .........--0.. --7ł}. 261,038 91,577 487.142 36,533 1,106,543 82990 
Woo, under 7 cts.. ......5.. 190,352 9517 754,441 37,722 1,533,789 77,689 
MOVER T ese eed 30.. 54,695° 21941 97,019 35,098 136,005 54,229 
Sundries........ 00000000 2$. 577,731 14,443 1,369,319 34,232 1.690,460 42,261 
Other ad valorem............ 2,764,454 651,822 8,850,805 2,143,014 8,978,583 2,191,893 


ee ee a 


Total ..... oer sseeeseerccee + 16,684,875 4,153 686 52,315,291 14,449,348 60,191,862 16,278,117 
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duty.  valub duties value. tties. value. duties. 
Sugar, Brown...--------24 2,426,011 1,738,358 6,793,540 4,496,437 4,558,392 2,798,925 
a | ee .....-.2.50 1,719,616 537,595 6,208,239 1,586,065 7,791,285 1,908,657 
Iron, bar, roll..... .....1.25 511,282 393,946 1,065,582 947,280 1,691,748 1,279,715 
Brandy ......+--. .....1.00 106,267 191,832 606,333 782,510 819,540 1,081,314 
Molasses. ..... vecccceceeeS 134,820 582,914 2,833,753 1,122,429 3,154,782 905,901 
al 6 ens rores isea ae 8 710,489 436,366 911,512 659,451 898.663 633,482 
Cotton, raw......-...---- 3 386,790 e 229,743 651, 326 326,682 646,966 397,198 
Cigars... .. PENA veceeee4@ 463,431  I51,595 974,431 287,499 1,160,644 526,068 
Iron, bar.....--.----e0- 85 327,550 106,318 583,065 200,983 872,157 309,000 
=e sheet saioe Saa ses 2h 132,322 62,622 146,129 105,953 480,276 287,146 
SS eee 45 48,251 34,857 200,522 134,496 506,291 247.594 
Raisins................--. 3 276,164 212,490 31&,142 254,773 §21,971 227.216 
Alec esse ue weasel oe 1.75 116,312 72,035 236,963 152,377 223,919 150.108 
Pimento .....-....-.--e0- 5 47.441 52,720 46,7605 * 43,499 164,690 141.637 
Gloves, women’s.......1.00 115,533 31,392 583,065 200,983 516,127 133.430 
Silk, sewing........... 2.00 196,709 78,278 496,745 199 846 431,632 164.392 
Sugar, loaf. cece ewes PE; 41,279 41,946 134,454 132,931 132,991 122.691 
Carpets, Brussels......-- 55 151,948 64,483 226.377 96,390 308,664 124.519 
Indigo............-....-.-5 432,035 24,003 1,145,067 69,585 £26,700 56.562 
Hemp..........-0- e» o o 2.00 228,862 72,538 262,365 101,504 145,209 56.310 
Cordage, tarred .....ccceed 26,570 19,050 68,343 56,226 67,209 55.741 
Boots, MeEn’S,..asc.oas.1.25 9,697 3,193 15,719 4,550 24,936 7.838 
Other specific ..... ec... ... 2,882,941 2,241,180 6,344,420 3,568,759 8,870,060 3.126.293 
Totals co occeecceseeweaes 12.494,340 6,390,449 31,352,863 14,531,208 34,914,862 14.540.737 
“ advalorem ..... aceece 16,684,875 4,153,686 52,315,191 14,449,348 60,191,862 1€.278.117 
“ free goods...... PEAS 13,254,249 ...s...... 18,936,452 ...e0020. 18,047,598 ....- Sdan 
“u gpecific .........00..0 22,320,335 c000 00000 5,830,429 ......00. 4,070,242 .....000. 
import. wccccccccecees 84,753,799 10,524,135 108,435,035 28,960,556 117,254,564 30-818.754 
The duties average for each year as follows: 
1843, 1844. 1845. 
Amount Duty per cent, Amount Duty per cent. Amount. Duty per cent. 

Specific 6,390,449 51.15 14,531,208 46.34 14,540,737 41.64 

Ad valorem 4,153,686 24.89 14,449,348 27.62 16,278,117 27.04 

10,544,135 36.13 28,980,556 34.64 30,818,854 32.40 


The decline in the rate per cent. of 
the specific duties amounts to near 10 
per cent. or one fifth of the rate of 1843, 
and this has apparently grown out of 
the advance in the prices of articles 
paying that duty. 

As a general] result, however, the in- 
crease of revenue arose from an increas- 
ed import of goods which pay the least 
duties, as, for instance, the unenumera- 
ted specific articles paid 70 per cent. in 
1843, 50 per cent. in 1844, and 35 per 
cent. in 1845. Itis also observable that 
the free goods de¢lined in import in 
1845. It is also to be remembered that 
the state of the currency exercises an 
influence the most powerful upon the 
amount of the imports. When the 


Banks of the United Sates are in a state 
of progressive expansion, and both 
importers and jobbers of imported 
goods obtain, with facility, not only 
the means of buying more freely, 
but of becoming more liberal in the 
credits they grant to dealers in the in- 
terior, prices advance and the imports 
increase, notwithstanding the high duty. 
In the tables accompanying the Treas- 
urer’s report the evidence is conclusive 
that imports have increased, paying thé 
same duty, accompanied by a rzse in the 
foreign cost. | 

As England has usually bought large- 
ly of our produce, she has uniformly 
us a large balance against her, as fol- 
ows: 


IMPORT FROM AND EXPORT TO ENGLAND. 


1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 

Imports from 38,613,043 28,978,582 45,459,122 49,903,725 
Export to 52,306,650 46,901,835 61,721,876 61,044,535 
Excess Export $13,693,607 17,923,253 16,262,754 11,140,810 


These imports include specie, of 
which $14,000,000 was included in 28 


millions imported from England in1 843. 
For the remainder England accepts and 
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pays bills on American account from all 
quarters of the world. In the face of 
this state of affairs she now has removed 
- the duty on American farm produce, 
by which means her purchases from us 
may be doubled in a few years. By 
what means are these purchases to be 
paid for unless the products of English 
industry are taken in exchange? This 
brings us to the revision of the tariff as 
proposed by Mr. Walker. The princi- 
ples on which he proposes to make that 
revision are as follows: 


1st. That no more money should be col- 
lected than is necessary for the wants of 
the government economically adminis- 
tered. ‘ 

2d. That no duty be impoéed on any 
article above the lowest rate which will 
yield the largest amount of revenue. 

3d. That below such rate, discrimina- 
tion may be made, descending in the scale 
of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the 
article may be placed in the list of those 
free from all duty. 

4th. That the maximum revenue duty 
should be imposed on luxuries. 

5th. That all minimums, and all specific 
duties, should be abolished, and ad valorem 
duties substituted in their place—care being 
taken to guard against fraudulent invoices 
and under valuation, and to assess the duty 
upon the actual market value. 

6th. That the duties should be so impo- 
sed as to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Union, discriminating 
neither for nor against any class or section. 


These are undoubtedly the only rea- 
sons for collecting revenue that will 
square either with common sense or 
the powers of the constitution. The 
theory of protection is obsolete, and if 
no evidence of the fact existed in the 
‘principles and practice of England, the 
mass of evidence collected in the report 
of Mr. Walker, from some two hundred 
witnesses, mostly manufacturers, em- 
bracing representatives from every state 
of the Union, would place it beyond 
doubt. The general principles evolved 
in the evidence are nearly as follows : 

1. The tariff sustains manufactures 
at a level, equal to the amount of the 
tariff, higher than the same goods could 
be got without it. 

2. The fictitious advance in price 
diminishes consumption of the goods. 

3. Exports of produce are checked 
by an interdict on the return. 

4. The great mass of general manu- 
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factures are in individual hands, and 
want no protection. 

5. The cotton manufacture, as now 
conducted, is a monopoly in the hands 
of corporate companies with large capi 
tals, defying the competition of indivi 


, duals with small eapitals. 


6. The prosperity of the people de., 
pends ontheir industry and freedom, and 
not on taxes. 

_ %. The provision trade is greatly in- 
jured by the salt duties. 

8. The profits of farming are nothing 
under the tariff, while factory dividends 
are 10 to 30 per cent. 

9. The imaginary benefits of the 
tariff, cause 4 great waste of time, labor 
and capital, and impoverish the country, 
while a deceptive appearance of increas- 
ed business is momentarily created by 
this expenditure. 

10. The farm produce of the U. States 
can compete with that of any other 
country in the English market, if the 
returns are not taxed. 

These are some of the most obvious 
truths that become apparent from ana- 
lysing the evidence of the protected 
manufactures. 

All disinterested and commer- 
cial and agricultural persons agree in 
their answers, that the riff is highly 
injurious. The following reply of the 
Han. Isaac Winslow, of Massachusetts, 
is full of meaning : - 


“Being principally a ing country, 
cattle, hoe sheep, Biter ad A pe 
raised in great abundance in western Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine—nearly all of which come to Bos- 
ton market. The very low prices preva- 
lent from 1837 to 1842, no doubt affected 
their profits very sensibly. Imputes the 
present low prices fo the inability of the 
merchants to buy for exportation, because 
from the principal markets (West Indies, 
Newfoundland, &c.) the returns were sub- 
ject to a prohibitive duty.” 


This touches the interest of all class- 
es. The farmer loses the sale of the 
surplus, and the whole production of 
the country is, therefore, depressed in 
price. The merchant loses the busi- 
ness, the ship-owner the freight, and 
laborers the employ. The whole cir- 
cle of operations is paralysed, because 
a few corporate factories wish to be in- 
sured a monopoly of certain goods. 
The largest proportion of the material 
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for wearing apparel consumed in the 
whole Union is made by individuals, 
because they cannot exchange their 
produce for its equivalent in goods. 
The whole supply is held in the hands 
of a few persons, and they dole it out as 
their interest dictates. England has 
now thrown her sea-ports open to 
western produce, and he must be a 
bold man, who, in the present advancing 
state of knowledge, will refuse to admit 
the returns of the sales of produce to 
England into the United States. 

The notion that wages are improved 
by this system of manufacturing mono- 
poly has been pretty thoroughly ex- 
ploded. It is an undoubted fact, that 
never since the first loont moved in this 
country, have wages been so low as 
now for the amount of labor performed. 
It is known, that in factories there are 
two classes of hands, vig.: “week 
hands” and “job hands.” In 1841 and 
1842, the former generally received at 
the Lowell factories 75 cents to $2 per 
week each, exclusive of board. They 
now, after three years of protection re- 
ceive 55 cents to $1 50, and do about 
one-third more work. The." job hands” 
received in 1840-41, for weaving a cer- 
tain piece of coarse cotton, 114 cents. 
For producing the same quantity of 
cloth now, they get 9} cents. For cer 
tain descriptions of finer goods, they 
got before the tariff, 16 cents, and for 
the same work now, they get 11 cents. 
When the wages were first cut down 
to these low points, the speed of the 
mills was reduced, and a girl who had 
been accustomed to tend two looms was 
required to tend three. ‘Thus where six 
looms had employed three girls, they now 
required but two, and the third girl was 
discharged, a walking example of the 
‘increased employment for industry un- 
der the new tariff; as the girls became 
accustomed to this increased labor the 
speed was restored, and these girls 
turn out 50 per cent. more work each 
than formerly. Where the labor of a 
girl cost the factory 48 cents ıt now costs 
them 33 cents. It is by these means, 
that the corporate factory capitals ex- 
tract from industry such large divi- 
dends. 

We have in common with the public 
heard a great deal of the supplanting of 
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British cottons in India and China by 
the American article. This appears to 
us to be an entire fallacy. The whole 
value of dyed and white cottons export- 
ed from the United States in 1845, was 
$2,859,347, and the amount has rather 
declined than otherwise since 1840, 
when it was $3,324,234, which at an 
average of 8 cents only would give 
39,890,868 yards, and 34,312,000 yards 
for 1845, in addition to which is about 
9,000,000 yards of nankeen. The Eng- 


lish exports to India and China were, ` 


for 1845, 267,436,840 yards plain, and 
28,618,511 yards dyed, against an ex- 
port of 113,462,644 yards in 1841. If 
the English have increased their sales 
to that quarter 154 million yards, while 
the U. States have decreased theirs, 
what becomes of the assertion, that the 
U. States are getting the market? The 
fact is, that the United States factories, 
having the monopoly of the home mar- 
ket, scek only to guage the supply soas 
to support the prices here, and no more 
is sent out of the country than is suffi- 
cient for that purpose. 

The United States have lost almost 
the entire West India, Mexican and 
South American trade for the want of 
warehouseing conveniences. To sup- 
ply the wants of the South American 
markets, it is necessary that our ports 
should afford the greatest variety of all 
sorts of goods, foreign and domestic, on 
the best terms. In that case an assort- 
ed cargo could be made for any destina- 
tion, and with that assortment, domes- 
tic cottons would find extensive sale. 
The warehouses of England, now, alone 
afford such a facility, and as a conse- 
quence, her cottons supply the trading 
voyages, and will continue te do so, even 
if those of the United States may be 
the cheapest. Because a vessel fitting 
out there will not send to the United 
States for a few cotton goods. If the 
United States wish to prosper as a 
trading nation, they must remove res- 
trictions, and give to their commerce, at 
least, as many facilities as that of other 
nations enjoys. We have the great ad- 
vantage of political freedom, and the 
absence of debt. Let us not then volun- 
tarily assume burdens to our industry, 
and yokes to our commerce. 
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HOR SICILIANE. 


e 
BY SIGNOR SALVATORE ABBATE E MIGLIORE. 


THE FESTIVAL OF SANTA ROSALIA. 


‘Tae annual festival of St. Rosalia, 
the patron saint of Palermo, is probably 
the most magnificent display of civic and 
religious pageantry afforded by the 
world. It commences on the 11th of 
July, continuing five days; and, for 
a month preceding, the city of Paler- 
mo is wholly occupied in the prepara- 
tions for it. 

Palermo, the Sicilian capital, is by 
far the most regular city I have seen, 
and is built upon that plan which ought, 
I think, to be followed by all large cities. 
The two great streets, Toledo and 
Macqueda, intersect each other at right 
angles, in the centre of the city, where 
they form a handsome square, called 
the Ottangolv, which is adorned with 
elegant uniform buildings and fountains. 
From the centre of this square is seen 
th: whole length of these noble streets, 
and the four great gates of the city ter- 
minating them, the symmetry and beau- 
ty of which produce a fine effect. The 
gates are at the distance of about a mile 
apart, and present elegant pieces of ar- 
chitecture, richly ornamented—particu- 
larly the Porta Nuova and the Porta 
Felice, at the opposite ends of the great 
street called the Toledo, which runs 
south-west and north-east. The other 
streets, in general, run parallel to these 
main ones, so that from every part of 
the city a few minutes’ walk brings you 
into one of them. 

The Porta Felice, by far the hand- 
somest of the gates, opens to what is 
termed the Foro Borbonico, or the Ma- 
rina, a delightful walk, which consti- 
tutes one of the chief enjoyments of the 
nobility of Palermo. It is bounded on 
one side by the wall of the city, and on 
the other by the sea, from which, 
even at this scorching season, it is al- 
ways fanned by an agreeable breeze. 


In the centre of the Marina, there has 
lately been erected un elegant kind of 
open temple, with marble columns, 
which, during the summer months, is 
made use of as an orchestra for music ; 
and, as in this season the inhabitants 
are obliged to convert the night into day, 
the concert does not begin till the clock 
strikes midnight, which is the signal for 
the symphony to strike up—the Ma- 
rina being at that time covered with 
carriages, and strollers on foot. The 
usual hour for the termination of the 
concert and the dispersion of the com- 
pany is about two o’clock. The luxury 
of the Palermian wealthy classes, like 
that of the French and English nations, 
is displayed in nothing more than in 
their equipages and horses. The car- 
riages of the high nobility, (who are 
very numerous,) are driven in the city 
with six horses; and every family of 
distinction has at least three or four car- 
riages in daily use; for no man of fa- 
shion is so impolite as to refuse his wife 
a chariot of her own, of which she has 
the entire command ;—without this, the 
Marina could not subsist. 

. But in describing the locality, I am 
forgetting the festival of which it is an- 
nually the scene. The expense, time 
and labor devoted to the preparations 
for it, are scarcely credible. An aston- 
ishing number of arches and pyfamids 
are erected for the illuminations. These 
are of wood, painted and adorned with 
artificial flowers ; but being entirely co- 
vered over with small lamps, when seen 
at a little distance, they appear like so 
many pyramids and arches of flame. 
The whole of the Marina, and the two 
great streets that divide the city, are il- 
luminated in this magnificent manner. 
The number of those pyramids and 
arches exceeds two thousand; and be- 
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ing erected on each side of the street, 
between the side-walk and the pave- 
ment, and running in two straight lines 
exactly parallel from end to end, each 
of these lines is a mile in length—mak- 
ing four miles for the whole; while 
the four gates and the vistas to these 
four streets are highly decorated and 
illuminated. From the square in the 
centre of the city, the whole of this 
vast illumination can be seen at once, 
and its grandeur surpasses all belief. 
The whole, of the Marina is dressed 
out in the same manner, and two great 
theatres are erected there for fire-works, 
the fronts of which are laid on piles 
driven in the sea, exactly opposite to the 
great orchestra in the centre of the Ma- 
rina. 

Close by the Porta Felice, they build 
an enormous engine, which is called St. 
Rosalia’s triumphal car. From its size, 
it would be supposed to be intended for- 
ever to remain on the spot where it is 
- erected, but it is to be drawn in proces- 
sion through the city. It is, indeed, 
mounted on wheels, but it does not ap- 
pear couceivable that any human force 
can ever cause them to revolve. The 
car is higher than most of the houses 
in Palermo. The excitement and plea- 
sure mount higher and higher, mean- 
while, every hour, in expectation of the 
singular exhibition for which the pre- 
parations thus day by day advance. 

But the most remarkable feature in 
the whole, is the illumination of the 
cathedral. This is superior to anything 
in the world—the illumination of St. 
Peter’s itself not excepted. The pre- 
parations for it areamazing. They be- 
gin about a month before, and will not 
be completed till towards the last days 
of the festival. The whole of the ca- 
thedral, both roof and walls, is entirely 
-covered over with mirror, intermingled 
with gold and silver paper and an in- 
finite variety of artificial flowers—all 
arranged and disposed with the highest 
taste and elegance. Every altar, cha- 
pel and column is farnished in the same 
manner, which takes off from the lit- 
tleness of the particular ornaments, and 
gives an air of grandeur and uniformity 
to the whole. The roof is hung with 
innumerable lustres, filled with wax 
candles; and when the whole is lighted 
up, I am fully persuaded that it is equal 
to any palace, either in the Fairy Tales 
or the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 


°, 
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Indeed, it seems pretty much in the 
same style, too—for all is gold, silver, 
mirror and precious stones. The saints 
are dressed out in all their glory, and 
the Fairy Queen herself was never finer 
than is St. Rosalia. 

St. Rosalia was niece to King Wiliam 
the Good. She began very early to dis- 
play symptoms of her sanctity. At fif- 
teen, she abandoned the world and all 
human society. She retired to the 
mountains on the west of Palermo, and 
was never more heard of for about five 
hundred years. It was in the year 
1159 that she disappeared. The peo- 
ple thought she had been taken up to 
heaven, till, in the year 1624, during 
the prevalence of a dreadful plague, a 
holy man had a vision, that the saint’s 
bones were in a cave near the top of the 
Monte Pelegrino; and that, if they 
were taken up with due reverence and 
carried in procession thriee round the 
walls of the city, they should immedi- 
ately be delivered from the plague. At 
first, slight attention was paid to the 
holy man, and he was looked upon as 
little better than a dreamer; he per- 
sisted, however, in his story—grew im- 
portunate, and got adherents. The 
magistrates, to pacify them, sent to the 
Monte Pelegrino, when, lo! the mighty 
discovery was made! the sacred bones 
were found; the city was freed from 
the plague, and St. Rosalia became the 
greatest saint in the calendar. Churches 
were reared, altars were dedicated, and 
ministers appointed to this new divinity, 
whose dignity and consequence have 
éver since been supported at an incre- 
dible annual expense to the good city 
of Palermo. 

About five in the afternoon of the 
11th of July of each year, the festival 
begins by the triumphal procession of 
St. Rosalia, who is drawn with great 
pomp through the centre of the city, 
from the Porta Felice to the Porta Nu- 
ova. The triumphal car is preceded by 
a troop of horse, with trumpets and ket- 
tle-drums, and all the city officers in 
their gala uniforms. It is indeed a most 
enormous machine; it measures seventy 
feet long, thirty wide, and upwards of 
eighty high; and as it passes along, 
overtops the loftiest houses of Palermo. 
The form of its under part is like that 
of the Roman galleys, but it swells as 
it advances in height, and the front as- 
sumes an oval shape like an amphithea- 
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tre, with seats placed in the theatrical 
manner. This is the great orchestra, 
which is filled with a numerous band of 
musicians placed in rows, one above the 
other. Over this orchestra and a little 
behind {t, there isa large dome; sup- 
ported by six Corinthian columns, and 
adorned with a number of figures of 
saints and angels, and onthe summit of 
the dome there is a gigantic silver statue 
of St. Rosalia. The whole: machine is 
dressed out with orange trees, flower- 
pots, and trees of artificial coral. The 
car stops every fifty or sixty yards, 
when the orchestra performs a piece of 
music, with songs in honor of the saint. 
It appears a moving castle, and com- 
pletely fills the great street from side to 
side. This, indeed, is its gréatest disad- 
vantage, for the space it has to move in 
is in no wise prgportioned tò its size, 
and the houses seem to dwindle away 
to nothing as it passes along. This vast 
“ fabric is drawn by fifty-2ix huge exen, 
in two rows, curiously caparisoned, and 
guided by twenty-eight shepherds, 
dressed in gold and silver stuffs. Every 
window and balcony-on both’ sides of 
the street, are full of well-dressed pee- 
- ple, and the car is followed by many 
thousands. The triumph is finished in 
about three hours, and is succeeded by 
the beautiful illumination of the Ma- 
rina. 7 

In this place there is a range of ar- 
ches and pyramids extending from end 
to end of this noble walk: these are 
painted and adorned ‘with artificial flow- 
ers, and are entirely covered with lamps 
placed so very thick, that at a little dis- 
tance the whole appears like so many 
pyramids and arches of flame. The 
whole chain of this illumination is about 
& mile in length, and indeed it is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive of anything more 
splendid. There is no break or imper- 
fection anywhere, the night being so still 
that not a single lamp is: extinguished. 
Opposite to the centre of this great line 
of light, there is a megnifieent pavilion 
erected for the Royal Court of the Two 
Sicilies and their company, which con- 
sists of the whole nobility of Palermo, 
and also «ll the distinguished foreigners 
invited expressly : and on the front of 
this, at some little distance in the sea, 
stand the great fire-works, representing 
the front of a palace, adorned with col- 
umns, arches, trophies, and every orna- 
ment of architecture. All the chebecks 
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and other shipping are ranged around 
this palace, and form a kind of amphithe- 
atre in the sea, inclosing it in the centre. 
These begin to show by a discharge of 
the whole of their artillery, the sound 
of which, ré-echoed from the moun- 
tains, produces a very noble effect.— 
They then play off a variety of water- 
rockets and bombs ofa curious construc- 
tion, which often burst under water. 
This continues for half an hour, when 
in an instant, the whole of the palace is 
beautifully illuminated. This is the sig- 
nal for the shipping to cease firing, and it ` 
appears indeed like a piece of enchant- 
ment, as # is-done altogether instan- 
taneously, and without the appearance 
of any agent; af the sarhe time the foun- 
tains that are represented inthe court 
before the palace, begin to spout up fire, 
and make a representation of some of 
the great jet d'eaux of Versailles. As 
soon as these are extinguished, the court 
assumes the form of a great parterre, 
adorned -with a variety of palm trees of 
fire, interspetsed with orange-trees, 
flower-pots, vases and other ornaments. 
On the extinguishing of these, the illu- 
mination of the palace is ikewise extin- 
guished, and the front.of it breaks out 
into the appearance of a variety of suns, 
stars, and ‘wheels of fire, which in a 
short time feducé it to a perfect ruin.— 
And when all appeårs ended, there final- 
ly bursts from ¢he centre ef the pile a 
vast explosion of two thousand rockets, 
bombs, ‘serpents,’ squibs, and devils, 
‘which seems fo fill the whole atmos- 
phere ; ‘the fall of these make terrible 
havec amongst the clothes of the poor 
pdople who ate not under cover, but af- 
ferds admirable entertainment to the no- 
bility who are. During this exhibition, 
a handsome entertainment takes place, of 
coffee, ices and sweetments, in the great 
pavilion in thé centre of the Marina: 
this is at the expense of the Pretor (or 
Mayor) of the city. The principal no- 
bility give these entertainments by turns 
every night. during the festival, and vie 
with each other in their magnificence. 

As soon as the fire-works are finished, 
the Royal Court, the nobility, and the 
population, go to the public garden rich- 
ly illuminated, called the Villa Giulia, 
at a little distance from the Marina. 
It is adorned with another large number 
of pyramids, arches, festoons, pictures 
in transparency, &c., and enlivened by 
several miltary bands of music ; indeed 
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it makes one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects that can be imagined, which shines 
round it like a flame and reflects its 
splendor on all sides. 

The first day’s entertainment is con- 
cluded by the Corso, which begins ex- 
actly at midnight, and lasts till three 
in the morning. The great street is 
illuminated in the same magnificent 
manner as the Marina. The arches 
and pyramids are erected at little dis- 
tances from each other, on both sides of 
the street, betwixt the footpath and the 
space for carriages; and when seen 
from either of the gates, appears to be 
two continued lines of the brightest 
flame. Indeed, these illuminations are 
so very different, and so much superior 
to any I have ever seen, that [ find it 
difficult to give any tolerable idea of 
them. Two lines of six hundred 
ceaches occupy the space betwixt these 
two lines of illumination. They are 
in the greatest gala; and as they open 
from the middle, and lead down an 
each side, the beauty of the ladies, the 
richness of their dress, and brilliancy 
of their jewels, are displayed in the 
most advantageous manner. This beau- 
tiful train moves slowly round and roynd 
for the space of three hours; and every 
member of it seems animated with a 
desire to please. ‘The company appear 
all joy and exultation. In such an ag- 
sembly, it is impossible for. the heart 
not to dilate and expand itself; I own, 
mine is often so full, that I could hardly 
find utterance; and 1 have seen a tra~ 
gedy with less emotion than I do this 
scene of jay. J always think these 
affections are styangers 40 fomp aad 
parade; but, here, the -universal jay 
seems really to spring from the heart ; 
‘it brightens up every countenance, and 
speaks affection and friendship’ from 
every face. No stately air, no superci- 
lious look; all appear, friends and 
equals. And sure I am, that the beau- 
ty of the ladies is not half so much 
heightened, either by their dress or 
their jewels, as by that air of compla- 
cency and good humor with which it is 
animated. 

The second day’s entertainments be- 
gin by the horse-races. ‘There are 
three races, six horses starting in each : 
the great street is the course. The 
firing of a cannon atthe Porta Felice 
is the signal for starting ; and the horses 
seem to understand this, for they all 
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set off at once, at full specd, (having no 
riders,) and continue at their utmost 
stretch to the Parta. Nuova, which is 
the winning-post. It is exactly a mile, 
and they perform it in a minute and 
thirty-five seconds, which, considering 
the size of the horses, (scarce fourteer 
hands,) I think is very respectable. 
These are generally barbs, or a mixed 
breed betwixt the Sicilian and barb. 


_ The moment before starting, the street 


appears full of people. My surprise is 
increased, when I see the horses run 
full speed at the very thickest of this 
crowd, which does not begin to open 


. till they are almost close upon it. The 


people then open, and fall back on each 
side, by a regular uniform motion, frons 
one end of the street to the other. 
This singular manœuvre seems to be 
performed without gny bustle or con 
fusion, and the moment the horses are 
past, they close again behind them. 
However, it destroys great part of the 
pleasure of the race; for you cannot 
help being under apprehensions for 
such a number of people, whom you 
every moment see in imminent danger 
of bemg trod to death. The victorious 
hqrse is conducted along the street in 
triumph,-with his prize displayed be- 
fore him. 

The great street is illuminated in 
the same manner as on the preceding 
night, and a grand conversazione of the 
nobility is held at the archbishop’s par 
Jace, which is richly fitted up for the 
occasion. About ten o’clock the great 
triumphal car marches back again ir 
procession to the Porta Felice. It is 
richly illuminated with large wax tae 
pers and makes a most formidable 
figure, saeming almost for an enchant- 
ed castle, mowing through the air. 
The nobility leave the archbishop’s at 
midnight, when the Corso begins, which 
is precisely the same in every respect 
as the ‘night before, and affords a de- 
lightful scene. 

The third night of the festival is like 
the first, but in the afternoon, instead 
of the triumphal car, there are three 
races as above descrihed. 

The fourth day begins in the after- 
noon with four races, they being the 
last. At eleven o’clock the Lieutenant» 
General of Sicily, or the Royal Court, 
whén it is present, attended by the 
whole suite, go to visit the great church. 
They make a prodigious train, for al- 
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though the city is all a lamp of light, the 
pages and fvotmen of the Royal Court 
and nobility attend with flax fambeaux 
to show them the way. As soon as 
the king and his train enter the church, 
the orchestras strike up a symphony, 
and continue playing till they leave it. 
- The crowd in the church is very great. 
‘The whole temple is the most splendid 
scene in the world; it appears one fame 
of light,-which reflected from ten thon- 
sand bright and shining reflectors, of 
different colors, and at different angles, 
produces-an effect, which, I think, ex- 
ceeds all the descriptiong of enchant- 
ment [ ever read. Indeed, I do not 
think that human art could have de- 
vised any thing so splidndid. I believe 
I have already mentioned, that the 
whole church, walls, roof, pillars and 
pilasters are entirely covered over with 
mirror, interspersed with gold and sil- 
Ver paper, Artificial flowers, ĉc., done 
up with great taste and elegance, so 
that not one inch, either of stone or 

laster, is to be seen. I have often 


eard the dlumination of St. Peter’s 


spoken of as a wonderfully fine thing, 
and so indeed it is, but it is certainly no 


more to be compared to this, than the. 


planet Venus is to the sun. The eé- 
fects, indeed, are of a different kind, 
and cannot well be compared together. 
- Tħis scene is too glaring to endure any 
considerable time, and the htat occa- 


sioned by the immense number of lights, 
The number . 


soon becomes intolerable. 
of lustres is upwards.of five hundred, 
and-that of: wax tapers is not less than 
twenty’ thousand. There are eight, 
and-twenty altars, fourteen on each 
side; these are dressed out with the 
utmost magnificence; and the.great al- 
ter is still the most splendid. of all. 
Wher you think of the gaudy materials 
that compose the lining of .the church, 
it will be difficult to attach an idea of 
grandeur and majesty to it; the elegant 
simplicity and unity of the design pre- 
vent, however, this effect, and gives an 


air of dignity to thè whole. - It is.on 


this part of the show the people of Pa- 
lermo value themselves‘the most ; they 
talk of all the rest as trifling in compa- 


rison with this; and it is certain indeed - 


that there is nothing of the kind in the 
world that is equal to ‘it. . It is strange 


they should choose to incur so enor-. 


mous an expense and trouble for a 


show of a few heurs only. 
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From the church, the people go im- 
mediately to the Corso, which con- 
cludes, as usual, the entertainments of 
the day. 

‘The last day of the festival begins 
with the full illumination of all the 
streeta. The assembly is held at the 
Pretor’s, or Mayor’s, where there is 
an elegant entertainment with the Royal 
Court. The grand procession, thes 
closes the festival, begins at ten o'clock. 
it only differs from other processions in 
this, that besides all the priests, friars, 
and religious orders-of the city, there 


ere placed at equal distances from each 


other-ten lofty machines nade of wood 
and pasteboard, elegantly ornamented, 
representing temples, taberracles, and 
a variety of beautiful pieces of architec- 
ture. These are furnished by the dif- 
ferent convénts. and religious fraterni- 
ties, who vie with each other in the 
richness and elegance ef the work. 
Some of them are not less than sixty 
feet high. They are filled with figures 
of saints and of angels, made of waxy 
so natural and so admirably well painted, 
that many of them seem really to be 
alive. Alt these figures are prepared 
and dressed out in rich robes of gold 
and silver tissue. > A great silver Fons 
containing the bones of St. Rosalia, 
eloges the procession. It is carried by 
thirty-six, maspns of the city. The 
archbishap anc the,senate walk behind 
it. The great squard, before the Pra- 


tor’s palace, and the fountain in the. 


centre, one of the largest and finest in 
Europe, are copverted.inte a great illu- 
maingtion, the whole being enlivened by | 
two miitary bands of music. | 

At last there t& a mutual and friendly 
ifterchgnge of qongratujations through 
the whole assembly, whieh soon after 
disperses te repair to the Corso, and ia 
the next moraing every thing resumes. 
its accustomed form and order. Every 
body is fatigwed and exhausted by the 
incessant feasting, watching and dissi- 
pation of these five days. 

Such is the annual festival of St. Ro- 
salia at Palermo; a celebration little 
known to foreigners, yet unquestionably, 
far superior in tne splendor and pomp 
of its entertainments, to those of the 
Holy Week at Rome, the Ascension at 
Venice, or, indeed, any. other festival I 
have ever had the fortune to witness or 
to read of. oe 
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The celebrated Convent of the Cap- 
uchins, about a mile without the city of 
Palermo, contains nothing very remark- 
able but its burial-place, which is indeed 
a singular curiosity. This is a vast 
subterranean apartment divided into gal- 
leries, the walls on each side of which 
are hollowed into a variety of niches, as 
if intended for a great collection of stat- 
ues. . Instead of statues, these niches 
are filled with dead bodies, set upright 
on their legs and secured by tht back to 
the inside of the niche. The number 
of these is not less than three thousand ; 
and all being dressed in the clothes they 
usually wore, they form a most respect- 
able and venerable assembly. The skin 
and muscles, bya certain preparation, 
become as dry and hard as a piece of 
stock-fish, and although many of them 
have been here upwards of two hundred 
and fifty years, yet none are reduced to 
skeletons : the muscles, indeed, in some, 
appear to be a good deal more shrunk 
than in others ; probably because these 
persens had been more attenuated at 
the time of their death. Here the pee- 
ple of Palermo pay daily visits to their 
deceased friends, and recal with plea- 
sure and regret the seenes of their past, 
life; here they familiarize themselves 
with their future state, gnd choose the 
company they would wishsto keep in the 
other world. It is. common thing to 
make choice of their nche : the -bodies 
of the princes and first nobility are 
lodged in handsome chests or trunks, 
some of them richly edorned: these 
are not in the shape of cdffins, but all 
of one width, and abou€a foot-anda half 
or two feet deep. The keys are kept 
by the nearest relations of the family, 
who sometimes come ayd: drop a tear 
over their departed friends. r 


—— (d 
LA BAGARIA. 


There is a small country-place to the 
eastof Palermo, called La Bagaria, nine 
miles distant, where the principal no- 
bility have their country palaces. The 
palace of the Prince of Valguarnera is, 
I think, by far the finest and most beau- 
tiful of the houses of the Bagaria, which, 
for its singularity, certainly is not to be 
paralleled on the face of the earth ; it 
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belongs to the Prince of Palagonia, a 
man of immense fortune, who has de- 
voted his whole life to the study of mon- 
sters and chimeras, greater and more 
ridiculqus than ever entered into the 
imagination of the wildest writers c“ ro- 
mance and kright-errantry. 

The amazing crowd of statues that 
surround his house appear at a distance 
like a little army drawn up for its de- 
fenee, but when you get amongst them 
and every one assumes his true likeness, 
you imagine you have got into the re- 
gions of delusion and enchantment; for - 
of all that injmense group, there is not 
one made to represent any object 
in’ nature. Nor is the absurdity of 
the wretched imagination that created 
them less astonishiyg than its wonderful 
fertility. It would require a volume to 
describe the whole, and a sad volume 
would at indeed make. He has put the 
heads of men’ to the bodies of every 
sort of animal, and the heads of every 
other animal to the bodies of men. 
Sometimes Re makes a compouad of 
five or six -animals that have no sort of 
resemblance in nature. He puts the 
head ofa bion to the neck of a goose, 
thé body of a lizard, the legs of a goat, 
the tail of æ fox. On the back of this 
monster he puts another, if possible still 
more hideous, with five or six heads, 
and a bush ot horns that beats the beast 
in the Revelations all to nothing. The 
statues that adorn, or rather deform the 


- great avenue, and surround the court of 


the palace amount to six hundred. The 
inside of this enchanted castle corres- 
ponds exactly with the outside. It is 
ia every respect as whimsical and fan- 
tastical, and you cannot turn yourself to 
any sidewithout being stared in the face 
by some Hideous figure or other. Some 
of the apartments are spacious and mag- 
nificent, with high: arched roofs, which, 
instead of plaster or stucco, are com- 
posed entirely of large mirrors, nicely 
joined togepher. ‘The effect that these 
produce, (as each“of them make a small 
angle with the other) is exactly that of 
a multiplying glass, so that when three 
or four people-are walking below, there 
is always the appearance of three or 
four hundred walking above. The 
whole of the doors are likewise covered 
over with smafl pieces of mirror cut into 
the most ridiculous shapes, and inter- 
mixed with a great variety of crystal 
and glass of different colors. All the 
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chimney-pieces, windows and side- 
bourds, are crowded with pyramids and 
pillars of tea-pots, caudle-cups, bowls, 
cups, saucers, &c., strongly cemented 
together; some of these columns are 
not without their beauty: one of thera 
has a large china utensil for its base, 
and a circle of pretty little flower-pots 
fon its capital; the shaft of the column, 
upwards of four feet long, is composed 
entirely of tea-pots of different sizes, 


diminished gradually from the base to 


the capital. The profusion of chint that 
has been employed in forming these co- 
lurnns is incredible. There are probably 
not less than forty pillars and pyramids 
formed in this strange fantastic ‘manner. 
Most of the rooms are‘paved with fine 
marble tables of different colors, that 
lok like so many tomb-stones. Some 
of these aré richly wrought with lapis- 
lazuli, porphyry, and other valuable 
stones. These are made of the finest 
tortoise-shell, mtixed ` wifh mother-of- 
pearl, ivory, and a variety of métals, and 
-~ are mounted on fine stands of solid brass. 
The windows of this énchanted castle 
are composed of a variety of glass of 
every different color, mixed witheut any 
sort of order or reguldrity—blue, red, 
green, yellow, purpte, violet; so that, 
at each window, you may ‘have the 
heavens and earth of whatever color 
you choose, only by looking through the 
pane that pleases you. The bed-cham- 
ber and dressing-room are like two 
apartments in Noah’s ark; there is 
scarce a beast, however vile, that he has 
not placed there—toads, frogs, serpents, 
lizards, scorpions—ail cut out in mar- 
ble of their respective colors. There 
are a good many busts, too, that are not 
less sinvulgrly imagined. Some of these 
make a very handsome, profile on one 
side; turn to the other, and you have a 


skeleton ; here you see a nurse with a ` 


child in her arms; its back is exactly 
that of an infant; its face is that of a 
wrinkled oid woman of ninety. The 
family statues are perhaps the greatest 
curiosity of all; they have Been done 
from some ‘old pictures, and make a 
most venerable appearance; he has 
dressed them out from htad to foot in 
new and elegant suits of marble, and, 
indeed, the effect it produces is more 
ridiculous than anything that can be 
conceived. Their shoes are all of black 
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marble, their stockings generally of red ; 
their clothes are of different colors— 
blue, green and variegated, with a rich 
lace of giallo-antico. The periwigs of 
the men and head-dresses of the ladies 
are of fine white ; so are their shirts, 
with long flowing ruffies of alabaster. 
The walls of the house are covered with ` 
some finedbasso-relievos of white marble, 
in good taste, the only things which are 
so, in a palace of astonishing splendor, 
but which well merits the name of the 
Palace of the Grotesque and Hideous. 


ax | 
THE SIGNORA CROZZA DI MORTO.* 


? h a 
+ Qual’ e il piu bel colore 

Sul volio féminil? Quel del pudore. 

—O tu che hai seorse tante dotte carte, 

Qual’ e l’arte d'amar? L'amar senz’ arte. 


A whimsical and singular circum- 
stance occurred about eighteen months 
ago in Palermo, which cast into the 
shade the budget, the aristocracy and 
the press. For the allotted ‘nine days” 
due to every new wonder, the whole 
city talked of nothing but the Signora 
Crozaa di Morto. She is a lady of 
twenty years of age, her person beauti- 
ful aad exquisitely proportioned, her 
complaxion white and pure as snow, 
and her voice soft as a siren’s. She is 
distinguished, alike by genius and ac- 
complishment. She plays on the piano- 
forte like De Meyer, sings like Made- 
moiselle Delcy, and dances like Made- 
moiselle Augusta. Her fortune, more- 
over, is $300,000 £ year—an excellent 
heart, and a-spotless fame. But as a 
fatal ill-chance would have it—(such 
was the story which speedily spread 
through Palermo onthe arrival of the 
fair and eccentric stranger, who was 
the only: daughter of wealthy Russian 
parents, though born in France}—her 
mother, about twenty years ago, saw a. 
display of the Phantasmagoria, and was 
so strongly struck with one horrible 
spectre in particular, that after eight 
months she was delivered of a child 
who would have been beautiful as an 
angel, if she had not been born with 
the strange but hurrible deformity of a 
skeleton hand and a face like that of a 


* Crozza di Morio sicnifics o Death's Head. 
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- The sensation awakened by so ex- 
traordinary a case, and so extraordinary 
a person, among the lively Sieilians. 
may be imagined. The lady was 
known to be the perfection of all love- 
liness in every respect but these two 
fatal particulars. She was reputed, 
also, to be of a wayward and very eri- 
ginal character, very fearless and inde- 
pendent, and now the sole mistress of 
her own liberty and of her enormous 
fortune. She wore her face covered 
with a mask and veil, and the fearful. 
skeleton hand carefully gloved. 

It was not long before, in spite of 
these rumored but unseen deformities, 
her. wealth, singulgrity and other 
charms, attracted many a suitor to her 
mysterious but golden shrine—espe- 
cially gentlemen of small fortune and 
high nobility, whom the $300,000 a 
year could have reconciled to the em- 
braces of the eldest daughter of Lucifer 


himself ;—but they had all a fearful 


trial to undergo before the coveted prize 
was to be won. The Venus with the 
face of a skull—the Crozza di Morto— 
receives at home all her lovers, her face 
covered with the perpetual mask and 
veil. She sings, dances, enehants, 
transports, and when ecstacy is a$ its 
height, she suddenly lays aside her 


glove, and reveals first the spectacle of 


the scarified hand, the hand af a,skele- 
ton! Some fashionable lovers have. 
been known to endure ghis horrible 
spectacle vith an unflinching courage ; 
but when this wonderful creature, who 
appeared sometimes aļmost to derive a 
strange gratification from the exercise 
of this dreadful power to appal and re- 
pulse, went a step farther, and raised 
her veil and took off her mask, no one 
had yet been found with nerves equal 
to the fearful trial, Fortune, genius, 
wit, grace, goodness, loveliness ef form, 
mind and heart, were all hastily and 
shudderingly resigned, rather than en- 
counter the hideous fate of a life-union 
with that hand and head of Death! 
Intrepid soldiers who had dared the 
dread King of Terrors many a time 
when appearing in his own grimmest 
form, shrank back appalled, .as well 
they might, from before his sickening 
features, when thus revealed in mon- 
strous combination with all the other 
possible charms of maiden youth and 
loveliness. `` | 

At last the lady met with a lover 
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whose passion she herself could, and 
did return; a lover who would have 
been worthy indeed of her, even had 
not the perfection of her graces, of both 
mind and person, been marred by the 
fatal defects I have described. Genet- 
ous, noble, aceomplished and intellec- 
tual, after visiting her from the curiosi- 
ty with which all Palermo was possess- 
ed, the mysterious interest attaching to 
her—compassion for so unhappy a curse, 
resting on the unoffending head of one 
so matchless in every other charm—and 
delight in the singular, powers of mind 
and the admirable qualities of heart she. 
displayed, soon converted the slight de- 
gree of curiosity with which he came 
into a true, fervent and exalted passion. 
For the first time, the lady felt herself 
loved as she would be, for the first time 
reciprocated, it with a still more lavish 
wealth of affection, and for the first time- 
dreaded herself the effect of the fatal 
ordeal to which the attachment of those 
who sought her hand was to be subject- 
ed. Nevertheless, she did not attempt 
to soften the picture of the spectacle 
which she told him he would have to 
behold,. even while she confessed her 
own dread of the effect it would pro- 
duce upon his affection. But he an- 
swered, that he loved her heart, and 
not her person, and that no feality could 
exceed what he had already pictured to 
himself, and to which his heart had 
already fully reconciled his imagination.. 
Fully: satisfied, at last, of the sincerity 
and devotion of his love—a love the more 
highly to be prized from the nature of the 
qualities upon which it was bestowed, she 
consented to the bridal, though she said, 
that she would not endanger its com- 
pletion by revealing to him the fatal se- 
eret of her face until after “he should 
have become ifrevocably her husband. 


: He might then see all, even though he . 


should on the instant fly from her in 
horror and disgust. She would, at 
least, have once been his wife; and 
should, at least, -have acquired the title, 
beth to the happiness of bearing his 
name, and to that of bestowing upon 
him a large share of that wealth, the 
fatal possession of which had attracted 
so many suitors unworthy of it and of 
her. in a word, the marriage contract 
was signed, the lady insisting on be- 
stowing upon her reluctant husband 
half of her enormous estates. 

“ When ever you will no longer sut- 
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fer me,” she said, “to be your wife, I 
shall have, in the death to which that 
sentence will doom me, the comfort of 
having made happy with riches the 
only man I have loved, or could love, 
and he will, at least, repay me with a 
few tears to my memory.” 

The nuptial day at last arrives. This 
singular ceremony is completed, in the 


midst of an extraordinary magnificence- 


and splendor. The fatal veil which hid 
the mysterious face of the Crozza di 
Morto, glistens with diamonds. The 
parties return from the church, and the 
husband kneels before his wife, to en- 
counter that dread ordeal which none 
have before encountered’ and proved 
equal to endure. Shéeraises her hand to 
unclasp the fastening of her mask. What 
an instant for the trembling husband, 
whose heart almost ceases to beat, and 


whose countenance becomes stamped 


with a deadly paleness, as if already in 
reflection of that which he is about to 
behold! The mask at last falls—and 
one instantaneous glance suffices to re- 
veal to him the whole mystery of the 
Crozza di Morto. Through téars of 
happiness, it is a face of almost angelic 
beauty that is smiling upon him ! 


W 
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The truth was, that this singular and 
eccentric creature had carried out the 
caprice of wearing two masks, the un- 
der one representing indeed a skull— 
her object being to protect herself from 
the arts of those unworthy suitors, 
whose attraction would be her enormous 
wealth alone, and to make choice of one 
who should love ‘her as she would be 
beloved, for her mind and heart alone. 
She had also had made a glove for one 
hand, curiously fashioned to resemble 
the hand of a skeleton. With these 
she had effectually frightened off all 
those upon whom. with her quick pow- 
ers of discernment of character, she 
had herself nb disposition to bestow 
that hand. She had come to Palermo 
from Naples, having come originally 
from France, where, as I have before 
said, she was born of Russian parents., 
This curious history of the Crozza di 
Morto, or “ Death’s Head,” has already 
moved the genius of all the authors of 
Sicily, besides having served as a theme’ 
for the celebrated poets of some of the — 
large Italian theatres. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


THE uncertainty of political affairs 
has added much to the dulness which 
usually, at this season of the year, per, 
vades commercial and fipancial matters. 
The extraordinary and ruinous effect 
upon the solvency of. existing paper, 
which anything like an approach to hos- 
tilities between nations, always produces 
in the commercial world, would be great- 
ly heightened, at this time, in the case of 
the United States, should such an event 
be sible. 
itself enfficient to couse a pause in the 
rie movement of capital ; and would 

o 80, were the currency on a perfectl 
sound basis. It is not to be aguieed, 
however, that the power of England 
over the affairs of this continent is, per- 
haps, greater through financial than mil- 
itary means. The credit of the United 
States, by the failure of many of the 
states in 1840, was net only shaken, but 
so entirely destroyed, that a few million 
dollars could not be borrowed in Europe 
on any terms, on the credit of the Fede- 
ral Government: a goverament which, 
having paid up in the first 60 years of 
its existence, the expenses of two wars, 
and the purchase of an “ Empire,” 
amounting, principal and interest, to 
~$450,000,000; was entirely out of debt, 
and had the resources of 17,000,000 of 
active and prosperous Anglo-Saxons at 
its command. That government could 
not raise a dollar on its credit, in time of 
profound peace at home or abroad. 
This arose, not only from the discredit 
which grew out of repudiation, but from 
the co-operafion of the enemies of re- 
publican institutions. Aristocrats and 
monarchists did not fail to seize upon 
such circumstances to hold up republi- 
can institutions to contempt, and to in- 
dulge in the hope that boasting discredit 
might be the means of disaster, in case 
of hostilities. Up to this moment, that 
discredit does continue to a considerable 
extent; or we might rather say, that 
confidence has returned only in a ver 
insignificant degree. Some al 
amounts of United States’ stock have, 
indeed, been retailed in London; but 
the actual taking of an American loan 


This consideration is of: 


has not, as yet, nor would it readily oc- 
cur, for some time to come. Indeed, 
even among our own capitalists it is 
very ditficult to reburnish the tarnished 
escutcheons of some of the western 
states. As an instance, Indiana has 
passed a law, during the last session of 
her legislature, by which she agrees to 
pay a tax of 75 cents per rateable poll, 
and 75 cents per $100 of valuation, and 
appropriate it towards the discharge of 
the interest on a portion of her public 
debt; on condition that the creditors 
subscribe $2,250,000, to complete the 
Wabash and Erie canal, and look 
solely to that work, and its lands, for 
reimbursement, not only for the new 
loan, but for half of the old debt. Not- 
withstanding this favorable movement, 
the bonds have not improved in market 
value; partly owing to fears of hostili- 
ties; but, to a very considerable extent, 
to fears of the misappropriation by In- 
diana of the proceeds of the tax, as she 
did the revenues of the Wabash canal, 
solemnly pledged to the payment of the 
state interest. If this feeling exists at 
all on this side the Atlantic, in how much 
greater degree would it influence the 
views of capitalists abroad, in time of 
difficulties: which, if they occur, will 
grow out of the increasing desire to check 
the spread of the republican power on 
this continent. The French king has, 
it is well known, been actively em- 
ployed, personally, in * electioneering,.” 
if it may be so expressed, among the 
powers of Europe, against the United 
States, in the matter of the Oregon. 
The influence of powerful political in- 
terests, added to the existing discredit, 
will prove fatal to any attempts to bor- 
row abroad. ‘There is, within the 
country, almost exhaustless resources, 
and the government would have no dif- 
ficulty in its financial arrangements, if 
the monetary systerh was proof against 
the exigencies of a state of warfare. x 
Unfortunately, however, one of the 
most serious consequences of a rupture, 
would be the complete prostration of 
our banking system, amid the ruins of 
which the government would find it 
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difficult to procure either loans or taxes. 
This power of the English government 
exists now to a far greater extent than it 
did in the last war, when it was exerted 
with an almost fatal effect, for the rea- 
son, that the number of banks is now 
far greater, and the extent of outstand- 
ing credits very much larger in propor- 
tion to the business of the country, or 
the amount of specie held by the banks, 
than they were then. Just previous to 
the last war, the old National Bank 
went into liquidation, and a large por- 
tion of its capital was remitted abroad. 
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There were then in operation 88 banks, 
with a capital of $42,610,601; a circu- 
lation of $28,100,000, and specie in 
hand $15,400,000. During the first 

ear of the war, all the banks south of . 

ew-England failed.: The banks of 
that section, where the war was unpo- 
pular, and was vehemently opposed, 
sustained themselves by grasping for 
specie, and reposing loans to the fede- 
rat government. The amount borrow- 
ed by the government during the war, 
was $41,000,000, and was subscribed in 
the following proportions : 


pimens eee ee ences = -$,2,900,000 


Eastern States,............2---0- 

New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Dis. Columbia, . . 35,790,000 

Southern and Western,....... EREA P ee ee 2,320,000 
Dotalicsesuseieste ewes Sie eee hate eet E E eae eles $41,010,000 


These large advances by New-York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, throw 
heavy balances against’ those cities in 


June 1, 1811,. -..1,709,000, 
=“ J], 1812,....3,915,000, 
*& 1, 1813,....6,171,000;, 


The Massachusetts banks drew near 
$6,000,000 from the rest of the Union, 
embarrassing the government to a fear- 
ful extent. So much so, that it was 
obliged to issue 6 per cent. stock at 80, 
and take pay in treasury notes. The 
depreciation of the currency ranged 
from 5 to 20 per cent. Nor was the 
conduct of the Massachusetts banks the 
only source of evil; it only came in aid 
of the policy of the enemy, which is 
described in the following extract fram 
the adress of the directors of the Phila- 
delphia banks, to the citizens, August 

* 30, 1813. 


“From the moment when the rigorous 
blockade of the ports of the United States 
prevented the exportation of our produce, 
foreign supplies could be paid for only in 
specie; and as the importation of foreign 
goods in the eastern states has been large, 

~it has, for many months past, occasioned a 
continual drain from the banks; this drain 
has been much increased by a trade in 
British government biNs of exchange, 
which has been extensively carried on, 
and has caused very large sums to be ez- 
ported from the United States.” 


The Secretary of the Treasury in the 


+ 


favor of the east ; and the specie in the 
vaults of the Massachusetts banks, was | 
as follows : 


June 1, 1814,. . . .7,326,000, 
ee 1815,. .. .3,915,000, 
t 1816,. . . .1,270,000. 


report for the same year, in alluding to 
the extreme difficalty of procuring loans, 
remarks as follows : 


“ The present state of our country, grow- 
ing out of the unjust policy of the enemy, 
as well as the unusual manner in which he 
prosecutes the war, calls for new and ex- 
traordinary exertions on the part of the na- 
tion,” &c. : 


The policy of the enemy was, as well 
to afflict the United States as to pro- 
vide for his own wants in Canada; to 
sell bills drawn on the imperial govern- 
ment for specie, by which means the 
country became speedily exhausted of 
coin, and extraordinary disasters result- 
ed, notwithstanding that the amount | 
of outstanding credits, at the time that 
movement was commenced, was not 
large, in proportion to the amount of 
specie on which they were based. Those 
outstanding credits are now fearfully 
great; and in order to observe in how 
much weaker a position the Massachu- 
setts banks now are, than when the last 
war took place, we will compare the 
leading items. 


wa 
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MASSACHUSETTS BANKS. 


Capital. - Loans. 


Specie. , Circulation. Deposites. 


1811. ..6,685,000.. ...10,102,574. .. 1,513,000. . . .2,355,571. . . .3,385;721 
1812. ..7,960,000. . . .10,258,705. . . .3,681,696. . . .2,162,358. . . .4,735,526 
1845. .30,970,000. . . .52,648,729. . . .3,357,904. ..14,339,686. ..11,668,134 


The specie held by those banks now, 
is less in amount than in the first year 


of the last war; and the cash liabilities 


are, $26,007,820, against $6,897,884. 
That is to say, the specie was then one 
to two of liabilities : ahd is now one to 


eight. Noris Massachusetts alone in 
this extended position. The following 
is a table of the leading banks that have 
made returns, on or about January, in 
fifteen states, embracing 412 specie pay- 
ing banks; as follows : 


COMPARATIVE LEADING FEATURES OF FOUR HUNDRED AND TWELVE BANKS OF 


THE UNITED STATES AT THE CLOSE OF EACH OF TWO YEARS. 


1845. 1846. 
Loans. Specie. Loans. Specie. 
Massachusetts...... 48,770,975. ...4,587,140. . . .52,648,729. . . .3,367,904 


New-Hampshire.... 2,277,631.... 115,334.... 2,365,325.... 118,018 


Maine ............. 4,785,314.... 192,444.... 5014,200.... 205,588 
New-York.........- 73,091,796. .. .8,968,092. ...74,780,435. . . -8,884,545 
Maryland.. eeeee--- 9,677,773... .1,885,336. . . .20,143,299. . . .1,861.500 
Virginia...--.....- 12,623,508. . . .2,126,497... ..13,957,411. . . 2,016,044 
North Carolina...... 2,297.428.... 576,474.... 2,464,874.... 653,855 
South Carolina ....- 5,831,508. . . .1,032,728.... 6,364,479.... 871,514 
New-Orleans. ...... 3,103,450. . . .8,138,987.... 4,482,232... .6,182,080 
Indiana........... . 2,008,162... ,1,120,013.... 3,027,615... 1,079,306 
Missouri........2.. 1,508,062... .1,973,441.... 2,711,608... .1,453,614 
Kentucky icon a 4,446,515... .1,282,814..... 4,944,062... .1,275.308 
Tennessee ......-.. 3,403,266. ... 712,073.... 3,561,542.... 709.672 
Pennsylvania... . 423,347,426. . . .5,986,225. . . .27,102,507. . . .5,802.230 
New- ersey......-. 5,133,445.... 531,758... . 5,697,715. .... 570,683 
Total, . sures eee 202,311,259 39,229,356 229,286,033 35,061,861 
. Circulation. Deposites. Circulation. Deposites.. 

Massachusetts...... 12,183,158. ..12,234,364. ...14,339,686. ..11,668,135 
New-Hampshire.... 372,064.,.. 984,233.... 352,534....1,031,508 
Maine......-...--. 1,980,538. ...1,116,961_.... 2,216,380... .1,304.401 
New- York......-.. 20,152,219 -. .30,391,622. . . 21,625,239. . .31,773,996 
Maryland.. er Nata Gree 1 856,641... .3,167,180.... 2,159,140... .3,113,650 
Virginia .......-... 5,555,924... .2,800,008.... 5,590,645. . . .3,004,708 
North Carolina ..... 1,118,693.... 295,246.... 1,324,413.... 265,427 
South Carolina ..... 1,936,870. ...1,459,095.... 2,264,582. ...1,767,110 
New-Orleans ENEE 2,082,130... .6,589,059.... 2,556,895.. . .6,223,915 
Indiana............ 3,101,000.... 392,744.... 3,527,3a1.... 359,268 
Missouri.........-. 1,355,970. .--1,376,452.... 2,195,840... .1,295,508 
Kentucky Pawan A 2,194,344.... 673,314.... 2,586,672.... 733,165 
Tennessee....... ".-'1,018,741.... 294,657.... 1,293,247.... 204,404 
Pennsylvania ...... 8,375,495. ..12,269,288. ...10,107,188. . . 13,748,341 
New- ersey......-- 1,986,138. ...1,441,516. 2... 2,387,342... .1,818,353 


65,269,925 75,485,679 74,527,154 78,311,889 


These returns, in the aggregate, compare as follows: 
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Loans. Specie. Cireulation, | _ Deposits. 
1845... .. 202,311,259... 2... 39,229,356...... 65,269,925. ....,75,485,679 
1846... ..229,286,033_...,-35,061,861...... 74,527,154...... 78,311,889 
Decrease, . 4,167,495 | 
Increase, . .26.974,774 9,257,229 ...... 2,826,210 


The result is, a great decrease in spe- 
cie, with a general increase in outstand- 
ing credits. This isa great expansion, 
and was kept in check only by the in- 
disposition to extend mercantile enter- 
prise, in the face of an approaching re- 
duction in the tariff, and political unea- 
siness. In our January number we gave 
the value of the imports and exports of 
the United States for the fiscal year, 
ending June, 1845, as compared with 
previous years. Showing, that as com- 
pared with the year 1844, the ex- 
ports of produce and goods had not in- 
creased in value, while the imports of 
goods had been enhanced some $14,- 
000,000, the two first quarters of the 
fiscal year 1846, ending December 31, 
1845, show. an important decrease in 
business from the same period of the 
previous year. Had not the impending 
action of Congress checked the import 
trade, a renewed impulse would have 
been given to the export of specie ; and 
the overwrought credits of the. ban 
have already experienced a revulsion. 
As the banks now stand, it is very ap- 
parent that they are not in a position to 
encounter any hostile movement in fi- 
nancial matters, on the part of Great 
Britain. The expenses of the North 
American provinces, in time of peace, 
exceed the revenues ; and drafts are an- 
nually made on the imperial govern- 
ment to meet the deficit. In case of 
hostilities the armaments on the north- 
ern frontier would be on a gigantic 
scale. The whole wealth and strength 
of the empire would be concentrated for 
the retention of those provinces ; and the 
outlay of money, in the provinces, would 
necessarilybe immense there,aswell as for 
preparations in the West Indies. These 
enormous expenses would be provided 
for in the same .manner in which, on a 
much smaller scale, they were met in 
the last war; viz., by extensive sales 
of government bills for specie, at low 
rates. By these means, a large portion 
of the 35 millions of specie, now held 
by the above-mentioned 412 banks, 
‘would be transferred to the military 
chests of Canada; and the more readi- 
ly, that about three-fourths df it is fo- 


reign coin. This operation has the two- 
fold benefit of supplying the Canadian 
forces with the indispensable article of 
gold ; and also of severely crippling the 
movements of the United States govern- 
ment, and of adding to the burdens and ` 
horrors of war, the insolvency and ruin 
of all mercantile men in the Union. The 
currency is now in a state nearly as in- 
flated as when, in 1839, it broke down 
and ruined thousands, who sought and 
obtained relief only in a general banką 
rupt act. In that year the late National 
Bank failed; and, when sinking into 
bankruptcy, it strove, with all its dying 
energy, to break the banks of New- 
York, in order to cover up, in the gene- 
ral insolvency, its own rottenness. The 
attempt was made by large and reckless 
sales of foreign bills, drawn on credits, 
to procure, in payment, the liabilitiés of 
the New-York banks; and, instantly 
and rigorously, demanding specie in pay 
ment., The low state o the credit of 
the United States bank dbroad, and the 
yee pradent, conduct of the New- 
ork banks, alone averted a general 
suspension; in the chaos of which, the 
old bank would have again become the 
depository of the federal government. 
In fact, the final failure and liquidation 
of the bank in January, 1841, alone 
prevented it from being restored, as the 
fiscal agent of the new government, 
which came into office in March, 1841. 
The principle on which the bank acted, 
in that attempt to break the New-York 
institutions, is precisely the ‘same as 
that on which its power of regulation is 
supposed to be founded. That is to say, 
where the mother bank, or its branches, 
were located, they became the medium 
for nearly all the collection business of 
that point; as for instance, the branch 
in New-York received all the govern- 
ment revenues, and nearly all the inter- 
nal exchanges passed through it. The 
notes that were due the merchants of 
New-York were deposited there, and 
were sent, through other branches, to all 
parts of the Union for collection; and 
in return, all the paper due in New- 
York, to all parts of the union, was sent 
from the other branches for collection, 
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to the bank in New-York; all these 
notes, added to the government reve- 
nues, were paid to the United States 
Bank, in the liabilities of all the other 
banks of the city of New-York; and as 
a consequence, 1t was always a creditor- 
bank to a very considerable extent. If, 
for any length of time, it continued to 
demand specie from the others, for the 
balances thus created, it would soon 
draw all to itself, and the others would 
break. While it was itself in a sound 
and healthy state, it was never to its in- 
terest to do this; on the contrary, its in- 
terest was to produce constant fluctua- 
tions. Now it would relax its demands, 
and the progressive movement of the 
other institutions would make money 
plenty and cheap. By a little rigor of 
action it could then check their move- 
ment, and force money and exchange up 
to extravagant rates, of which it availed 
itself, and without which it could not 
have maintained its uniform 8 per cent. 
dividends—a pressure and rise in the 
rate of interest was all that it wished to 
produce. In 1839, however, its object 
was to force a general suspension; and 
well was it for the public weal that, on 
that occasion, it no longer exercised the 
power of a government bank. It had 
only the ordinary business of a state 
bank, and could not legitimately obtain 
the credits of the New-York institu- 
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tions. It had, therefore, recourse to the 
illegitimate sale of large amounts of fic- 
titious foreign bills, which bills were 
protested for non-payment. Had its 
credit been stronger 1t would have ef- 
fected its object. Now, as far as the 
exercise of this power goes, the English 
government in Canada stands to our fi- 
nancial interests in a more formidable 
position than ever could the late Na- 
tional Bank ; because a limitless amount 
of bills may be drawn on the imperial go- 
vernment, and sold for specie, without 
repard to Bie to carry out a political 
object. ‘This power exists only in con- 
sequence, and through the instrumen- 
tality of our paper system. In time of 
peace it is by no means to the interest 
of England to disturb the currency ; on 
the other hand, a full paper eu 
cheaper than her bwn, is a powe 
means of selling her goods, and keeping 
exchanges in her favor. Such is now 
the condition of our banking movement, 
as seen in the above table; and, if un- 
disturbed by political apprehensions, a 
large and unhealthy consumption of 
English goods would result. The fol- 
lowing table of the imports of four lead- 
ing articles, imported into the United 
States, two free of duty, and two pay- 
ing high duties, is jadicative of the in- 
fluence of currency upon imports ge- 
nerally. 


IMPORT OF SUGAR, MOLASSES, TEA, AND COFFEE, INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
. WITH THE POPULATION AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Years. Population. 
Quantity. Sugar, Br. 
Ibs. lb. 


Sugar. Duty. Molasses. Duty. Coffee, Duty. 


Tea. Duty. 


. galls. gall. lbs. Ib. Ibs. 1b. 

1821. 9,654,596. 59,512,835 3cts. 9,086,982 5cts. 21,273,659 5cts. 4,975,646 12a50c 
1822 .......-... 28,305,670 .... 11,990,569 ..2. 25,782,890 .... 6,639,434 ..... » 
1823 .......2--. 60,789,210 .,.. 13.019,328 .... 37,337,732 .... 8,210.010 ....- č 
1824 3 sce oecon 94,379,764 .... 13,117,724 .... 30,224,396 .... 8,920,487 ...... 
1835 ..........- 71,771,479 .... 12,535,062... .. 45,190,630 .... 10,209,548 ...... 
1826... cee ets 84,902,955 .... 13,843,045 .... 37,319,497 .... 10,108,900 ...... 
1827 ..........-. 76,701,629 .... 13,376,502 .... 50,051,986 .... 5,875,638 ...... 
1828 ........... 56,935,951 .. .. 13,393,651 10 55,194,697 .... 7,707,427 ...... 
T829 Spe are eee 63,307 .294 .... 10,150,224 .... 51,133,538 .... 6,636,790 ...... 
1830. 12,866,020. 86,483,046 ...- 8,374,139 5 51,488,248 2 8,609,415 10a 40 
1831 ...4.....-.109,014,654 .... 17,085,878 .... 81,757,386 1 5,182,867 ...... 
1832 oc co ces cs 66,452,280 24 15,860,553 .... 91,722,329 free. 9,906,606 free. 

1833 ........... 97,688,132 15,693,050 , 99,955,020 .... 14,639,822 ..... ° 
1834 ..... n... ..115,389,855 17,086,472 80,150,366 .... 16,282,977 ...... 
1835 . 14,837,105 . 126,036,239 , 18,971,603 103,199,777 .... 14,415,572 ...... 
1836 ...........191,426,115 18,051,784 93,790,507 .... 16,382,977 ..... e 
1837 cs eccweweres 136,139,819 16,451,182 88,140,403 .... 16,982,114 ..... Pe 
1838 ...........153,879,143 21,196,411 88,139,720 .... 14,418,112 ...... 
1839 ...........195,231,273 23,094,677 106,696,992 .... 9,349,817 ...... 
1840. 17,063,353 . 120,939,585 19,703,620 - 94,996,095 .... 20,006,595 ...... 
1841.17,397,996. 184,264,881 19,355,028 114,984,783 .... 11,560,301 ...... 
1842 .17,988,998 . 173,863,555 17 834,927 112,865,927 .... 15,692,094 ...... 
1843 .18,580,000. 71,335,131 24 11,775,138 5 92,914,557 .... 13,869,366 ...... 


1844.19,109,954.186,804,578 .... 22,675,333 .... 160,461,943 .... 15,656,114 ...... 
1845.19,639,919.117,666,544 .... 18,301,033 .... 107,860,911 .... 19,630,045 ... oas 


In 1833, the compromise tariff came 
into operation, and continued its bienni- 
al reductions down to 1832. In 1832, 
tea and coffee were made free of duty. 
The consumption of molasses, it ap- 

ears, is very nearly the same per head 
in 1845 as in 1821. The quantity im- 
ported has doubled, as has also the po- 
pulation. Sugar has increased in a 
greater ratio; but 1845, being a year of 
short crops in Cuba, the imports were 
small and the price high. Tea has 
been free of duty since 1832; but its 
consumption is not greater per head than 
when it paid aduty. The import of 
coffee in 1830 was about 4 lbs. per head, 
in 1845 it was 54 lbs. per head; or the 
average of the la&t three years was 64 
lbs. per head, against 4 Tbs. per head 
when it paid duty, showing an increase 
of actual consumption of 50 per cent. 
This increase in the consumption of cof- 
fee involved an: increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar; and-the quantity 
taken of both would have been much 
larger, had the duty on the latter been 
less—one is a necessary accompany- 
ment of the other. It is observable, 
that the import of both free and dutiable 
articles fluctuates greatly with the state of 
the currency. 1839 was a year of great 
expansion on the part of the bangs, and 
the weight of the three articles, omitting 
molasses, imported in that year, was 
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_ 821,938,860 lbs., or about 19 lbs. per 
head ; and in the next year of revulsion, 
the duties on sugar being the same, 
227,495,981 lbs., or about 13 lbs. per 
head, only a decline of 33 per cent. 
The same influence produced a great 
falling off in the demand for. British 
goods, and not otily paralyzed the mar- 
kets for sales, but prevented the collec- 
tion of prior debts. Thus, our paper, 
system is the instrument of English 
prosperity in time of peace, and the 
effective instrument of their wrath in 
time of war. Happily, affairs are taking 
a turn which will soon remove fears of 
a rupture from the market ; but will not 
do away with the duty of the govern- 
ment to prepare both for peace and war, 
by effectually separating the funds of 
the government from a syster so fraught 
with danger. | 

It is also matter of high importance 
that a permanent policy should be 
speedily adopted; one that will assure 
not only our own commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of a cessation of com- 
mercial legislation, but also the com- 
mercial world, that henceforth there will 
be no more violent fluctuations in the 
monetary or commercial systems of the 
Union; and that into whatever channel 
capital or enterprise is hereafter di- 
rected, it will not be interfered with by 
governmental enactments. _ 
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; NOTICES OF 


Wirey & Potnam’s Lisrary or CHoice 
Reapine; Stories from the Italian 
Poets: being a ey. in prose from 
the poems of Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, 
Ariosto and Tasso; with comments 
throughout, occasional passages versified, 
and critical notices of the lives and genius 
of the authors. By Leren Hunt. 16mo. 

The Cricket on the Hearth; a fairy tale ot 
home. By Camarles Dickens. 16mo. 
25 cts. 

The Poetical’ Worke of John Keats. 16mo. 


Wiley and Putnam’s Library, of the 
latest volumes of which we have just given 
the titles, has reached its sixtieth number, 
and all within the period of one year—a 
memorable example of perseverance and 
success in a good cause. Before this library 
was undertaken, some of the best books in- 
cluded in it had lain long on the shelves of 
the English importer, and though recom- 
mended to the trade by readers of taste 
and judgment, who had -discovered their 
merits, were systematically rejected. They 
would not sell, they said; they were not 
like the Laura Matilda novels it was the 
fashion to publish; they might be good, 
but if so, they were too good—too good to 
sell. This was the complimentary treat- 
ment of the public by publishers of the old 
school, who one day woke up from their 
ancient belief, and found a library of Choice 
Reading actually established, publishing its 
volumes every week, relished, enjoyed and 
paid for by the people, who were thence- 
orth becoming rapidly discontented with. 


. the hack novels aforesaid. Here were 


books with thoughtin them, pure, piquant, 
witty in style, “ with a relish that inviteth,” 
as different as possible from the ordinary 
run of books for the people. 'They were 
separately good, and there was variety in 
them: for history and biography, Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, Lord Mahon’s Conde, and the 
Autobiography of Cellini, as full of wonder 
as Munchausen, and as full of information 
as Hume: for books of travels an entirely 
new school of observers and narrators— 
men of the world, of wit and character. 
Eothen., the first volume, was a shot fired 
into dullness from which it will not speedily 
recover. No writer can after this enter 
upon one of those’ jog-trot series of com- 
monplaces which filled up books of travels 
formerly, without at least being aware of 
his impertinence, The reader of Fothen 
kuows what may be seen and what cau be 
said. The Crescent and the Crosse, and 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Thackeray’s Journey from Cornhill to 
Cairo, belong tu the same class of writers, 


_full of the prodigality of full heads and 


hearts. Sir Francis Head’s Bubbles, and 
Victor Hugo’s Rhine, came up to the 
standard, For fiction, in place of the novel 
of three volumes, we have the Amber 
Witch; Undine; Lady Willoughby ; 
Zechokke’s Tales; the Crock of Gold, and . 
such classicalities that are not too bulky or 
heavy to travel down readily to posterity. 
Then came Leigh Hunts and Hazlitt, an 
Professor Wilson, and Thomas Hood, and 
Laman Blanchard, and T. K. Hervey, and 
Charles Lamb, and Charles Dickens, and 
Keats, with Walter Savage Landor and 
De Quincey, and a host of others in reserve. 
Is it a wonder that the library should be 
sixty volumes old, “a great Cwsar fed on 
such meats,” or will it be a wonder if it 
reach the age of old Parr, and rejoice in a 
hundred and sixty ? 

Some of the recent volumes of the Li- 
brary have been among the best. Leigh 
Hunt’s Italian Poets introduces the reader, 
ignorant of the Italian lamguage, to a new 
world of poetic beauty in the study of the 
great mggters of song—Dante, Ariosto, Tasso 
The Italian Pilgrim’s Progress, the story of 
Angelica, the Gardens of Armida, are une 
equalled in beauty as prose narratives. The 
reader may, from a few days’ perusal of 
this delighzful volume, gain a tamiliarity 
with the great authors which has cost 
scholars, before this “royal road” was 
made, years of study. 

We are glad to perceive that the Ameri- 
can series of this Library is advancing—not 
indeed so rapidly as the other, for it has not 
all the literature of the pastand of foreign 
countries to draw upon, but firmly and 
satisfactorily. Mr. Matthews’ Big Abel 
and Little Manhattan is the only new work 
of invention and fancy published in this 
series, but works of this original character 
are never very frequent; and in the lighter 
departments of essay and description; xhe 
series has béen fully supported by Headley 
and Cheever’s travels. Mr. Simms’ Wig- 
wam and Cabin contains some of the hes 
things he has done, In constructive skil 
it has seldom been surpassed, while its 

urely American material adds greatly te 
its valne. Mrs. Kirkland’s Western Clear 
ings” has been equally successful. By re- 
ference to our Literary Bulletin, the reader 
will see several new works announced— 
among others, a book with a curious title, 
by Herman Melville, a brother, we believe, 


\ 


oe 


were hurled with desperate ener 


3846.) 


to the Secretary of Legation at London- 

Typee, the name of a tribe of the Marque 
sas, among whom—the naked, tattooed, 
beautiful, manly and womanly cannibals— 

the author was domestica A picture 
of these islanders may be looked for with 
interest. 


SRE 


History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool and 
other fibrous substances; including 
observations on Spinning, Dyeing and. 
Weaving, also an account of the Pastoral 
Life of the Ancients, $c. &c.—New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 


We have before called attention to this 
valuable work, and think it deserves a 
more particular notice. In this commer 
cial age the four “ raw materials” of which 
it more especially treats, have come to be 
the powers which move and govern the’ 
world. Cotton alone forms a bond of peace 
and amity between the old and new 
worlds. The chicanery of politicians, and 
the bad ambition of the military are bound 
by the strong mutual interest which the 
two greatest nations of modern times have 
in the sale and purchase of cotton. The 
defence of New-Orleans, the last battlé 
fought on this continent, affords not a bad 
illustration of the position cotton now 
holds in the commercial world. The 
myrmidonsof England.having overrun the 
Peninsula and driven back the veterans 
of France, under her ablest marshals, 
against 
the crescent city. The bales of cotton, 
defended by the indomitable heroism of 
western rifles, baffled the chosen troops of 
England, and they retired in disgrace. 
From that moment, Cotton has grown in 
importance, until England cannot dispense 
with it on any terms, and it has become a 
bond for her good behavior. The mer- 
cantile navy of the United States, is almost 
solely employed in its transportation. 
Linen and Wool, as well as Silk, have also 
become important items in national inter- 
course ; and it is remarkable that in the 
last 30 years only, have these materials 
risen into great importance as articles of 
transportation. The ancient history of the 
now “ rulers of the commercial world,” if 
they may so be called, is exceedingly in- 
teresting. Their slow progress through 
the dark period anterior to the Christian 
era, is in the volume of which we treat, 
traced with great labor and admirable skill. 
The struggle of the infant manufactures 
against the rude oppression of haughty 
military governments, and aristocracies— 
the restrictions and regulations they under- 
went, through the jealous avarice of rulers, 
and the sufferings of the early manufac- 
tures in consequence of the utter contempt 


with which all useful employments were 
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regarded by the race of robbers, called 


nobles and princea, through long ages, are 
highly instructive; and the more so, when 
we reflect that “the age of chivalry is 
gone!” and that war and military glory 
are rapidly exchanging places with the 
manulacturingarts. Thetormer falling into 
contempt, and the latter taking their proper 
place as the most honorable employments. 
(On all these points, the noble volume pub- 
lished by the Harpers, affords a mine of 
instruction and entertainment, 


The Attraction of the Cross; designed to 
illustrate the leading truths, obligations 
and hopesof Christianity. By GarpinER 
Serinc, D. D. Third Edition. New- 

` York, M. W. Dodd. 


The author of this work is well known 
among us, as an able and eloquentglivine. 
It has evidently been prepared with much 
care and labor, and asa most appropriate 
and affectionate memento for his church 
and congregation, to whom jit is very 
chastely and briefly dedicated. Of the 
peculiar views which it advocates, it does 
not befit us to jadge. We can only assume 
his premises, and speak of the truth or 
clearness of his deductions, and the spirit 
an which they are made. The Jead 
thoughts are clear, and often presente 
with power; the style, graceful and flow- 
ing, though sometimes diffuse. It is not 
the design of the work, as the author has 
avowed, to present even an outline of the 
evidences of Christianity, but rather “a: 
transient view of them while standing by 
the cross.” And this view is presented 
with earnestness and sincerity, with a 
genuine, spiritual tone, which shows the 
whole heart to kave been in if, and the 
poa motive to have been a ‘desire to 

ring this class of truths before the rising ` 
generation with greater prominence. ` ` 

The Cross of Christ, he says, is the hope 
of the world, not as a ritaal emblem—not 
as a wonder working enchantment—but 
ony as it is expressive of the truth of God, 
and of a religion that is internal, spiritual, 
practical, intelligible, and personal. It is 
a condensed view of that truth at which - 
the authér has aimed; and though his 
range is discursive, his object is truth, and 
his desire to utter only “the mind ofthe 
spirit.” . " 

From the twenty-two chapters, in which 
the work is comprised, those, On the truth 
of the Cross, The actual purpose of the 
Cross, Faith in the Cross; The holiness of 
the Cross, and all things tributary to the 
Cross, evince much thought, and present 
a comprehensive view of ‘the great truths 
on which the author supposes the plan 
of redemption to rest. The latter chapter 
has meny passages of greet force 
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beauty. The leading thought is, that the 
unity of the divine government results 
from tts unity of design; that amidst the 
diversity, the ineonceivably rich variety of 
the deity’s works, some one work—some 
great design, has a pre-eminence above the 
rest, and this great work and design, is the 
redemption—to be subserved by every 
other. This subserviency is iliustrated by 
a brief induction from the material and 
intellectual creation. 

Wo commend the volume as one worthy 
of perusal and of deep interest, however 
much the reader may differ from the 
assumptions or the arguments of the author. 


Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Cairo. 
By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, (i. 
e. W. M. Thackeray,) 1 vol. 12mo. 
N.Y. Wiley and Putnam. 


o 
This volume makes No. 58 of Wiley and 
Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. It 
is written in chaste, flowing style, and is 
full of life and irresistible humour. With 
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less of the formality and pretension of or- 
dinary volumes of travel, it presents a 
simple and often graphic picture of persons, 
places and scenes, which came to the eye 
of the writer, in-a two months’ pleasure 
excursion in the Mediterranean, during 
which, under the most favourable circum- 
stances for seeing all that was worthy of 
note, he visited Malta, Athens, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem and Cairo. The 
opening of the first chapter, describing his 
own feelings and the scene before him on 
the morning of the first night at sea, after 
having left the chilly winds off the Isle of 
Wight for a more balay air—the beauty 
and grandeur of the canopy above, then 
thickly studded with its gems of light, as 
wellas of the ocean around him, ‘is a fair 
index of the spirit and style of the beok. 
One of the most pleasing and readable 
chapters gives an account of his visit to 
Jerusalem, and its several objects of historic 
and classic interest—the Porch of the Se- 
pulchre, Greek and Latin Legends, Church 
of the Sepulchre, Bethlehem, and other 
places e memorable in sacred history. 
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Tre new literary enterprises of the Messrs, 
Hagprr, include ameng others the following im- 
pertant and attractive works;—A volume of Dis- 
courses and Sermons from the pen of the celebrated 
Merle D’Aubigne,—or properly written Merle of 
D’Aubigné. Translated by the Rev. Dr. Baird.— 
Gardner's Farmers Dictionary, a complete repertory 
of information on all subjects connected with Hus- 
bandry, Agriculture, &c.—Zumpt’s Grammar, the 
. improved edition, edited by Prof. Anthon.—A school 
abridgment of Anthouw’s, Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary.—Prof. McClintoch’s new series of Greek 
and Latin school books, on the model of Ollendorf’s 
system.—Sismondi’s Literature of the South of 
Europe, new cdition.—A splendid Pictorial edition 
of Goldsmith’s Poems.—The Pictorial History of 
England, in numbers, which will speedily be com- 
menced. Also, Foster’s Lives of eminent British 
Statesmen.—Siddell's & Scott’s Greek Lexicon, 
which is rapidly drawing towards completion.—A 
new volume of Tales by Paulding.—A new work by 
the author of “Kate in Search of a Husband,” en- 
titled “ Jesse’s Flirtations."—Two or three others 
of a kindred character, such as, “A Year with the 
Fravklins.” By Miss E. Jane Cate.— Elizabeth 
Benton, on the Connexion of Religion with Fashion- 
able Life.”"—Hallam's Constitutional History, the 
new eclition.—A revised edition of Webster's Eng- 
lish Dictionary.—A new scries of their District 
School Library, being the fifth, &c., They have 
recently issued some valuable books, such as Mill's 
“System of Logic, ratiocinative and inductive," —a 
work of extraordinary merit aud scholarship.— 
Dwight’s System of Theology, a new improved 
edition, with u memoir of the author, &c., in 4 vols. 
8vo.—A volume of Critical and Biographical Mis- 
cellanies. By W. H. Prescott, &c. —*The Pastoral 
Life and Manufacturcs of the Anctents, &c.”—a 
volume of extreme interest and value. 

THe APPILETONS have issued in their Literary 
Miscellany, Guizot's History of the English Revolu- 
lion, translated by Wm. Hazlett. 1 v. 8vo., in paper 
$l—clorh $1,25. This is one of the most important 
and valuable works issued this season, and demands 
more space and attention than we can give to it in 
our present number. This, with Arnold’s Rome, 
ang scme- other large works recently published by 


this House. we shall subsequently notice more gt 
length. The English Revolution forms the VHI. & 
IX. volumes of the Miscellany. The other seven 
volumes are—I. Gertrude, a Tale, by the author of 
“ Amy Herbert.” Edited by Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. 
One neat volume, 12mo. Pauper cover, 50 cents, 
cloth 75 cents, If.°& Ill. The “ Waverly” of Italy 
—I Promessi Sposi, or, The Betrothed Lovers. 
Translated from the Italian of Manzoni. Paper 
cover $1, cloth $1,50. 1V. Memoirs of an American 
Lady, by Mrs. Grant. of Laggan. One volume, 
paper 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. V. The Life of 
Schiller, by Thomas Carlyle. A new edition, re- 
vised by the author. One volume, 12mo., cloth 75 
cents, paper cover 50 cents. VI. & VII. Sketches 
of Modern Literature and Literary men, (being a 
Gallery of Literary Portraits,) by George Gilfillan. 
Reprinted entire from the Loudon edition. Two 
vols. 12mo., paper cover $1, or two voluines in one, 
cloth $1,25. . 

To say that no volumes have lately been publish- 
ed of more sterling merit, pure morality, chastencss 
of style and permanent interest for miscellanecus 
reading for all classes is but just commendation. 

Wi ey & Purnam will soon issue Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s new work entitled Spencer and the Fairy 
Queen, in their Library of American Books, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne will also speedily publish in this 
series, Mosses from an old Manse, a series of tales, 
the product of his residence at Concord, Mass. ; 
also, Typee—a Peep at Polynesian Life, during a 
four months’ residence in the Valley of the Marque- 
sas, with notices of the French occupation of Ta- 
hiti and the provisional cession of the Sandwich 
Islands to Lord Paulet, by Herman Melville. 

They have also in press for the Library of Choice 
Reading, Poetry and ‘lruth out of my life—the Au- 
tobiography of Goethe, translated by Park Godwin: 
Thiodolf the lIeclander, by La Motte Toque— 
Hoad's Serious Poems, published by his widow—- 
Hazlit’s Table Talk, a new volume—Izauk Wal- 
ton’s Lives of Drune, Herbert and others, with life, 
by Zouch. 

PAINE & Bouncess will also soon issue a new 
edition of Montezuma, by E. Maturin—a work of 
much dramatic power and interest, and which does 
credit to the genius and character of the author. 
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THE PROGRBSS OF CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN THE 


UNITED STATES. + 


Ir is now some three years since we 
were led by the interest which was 
then manifesting itself in the State of 
New-York, upon the subject of Con- 
stitutienal Reform, to attempt a defi- 
‘nition of the true end and purpose of 
constitutional guaranties, and the prin- 
ciples by which their alteration or 
amendment should be conducted.* 
‘We then: maintained, among other 
things, that in governments where all 
classes are so fully represented as in 
the United States of America, where 
public opinion is so rapid in its forma- 
tion and circulation, and so controlling 
in its authority, the Constitution should 
be subjected to a thorough revision, 
once at least in the life-time of every 
generation, and such repairs be made 
as are clearly and steadfastly demanded 
by a manifest majority of the voting 
population, for whom it is designed. 
Since we then invited the attention of 
our readers to this subject, new con- 
stitutions have been adopted by the 
States of New-Jersey, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Missouri ; a Convention has 
been called for the purpose of revising 
the Constitution of New-York, and a 
similar call will probably be made before 
another year shall have rolled away, 
by the people of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. It is safe to say, that within the 
space of seven years, the Constitutions 
of one third at least of all the states of 


the Union will have undergone a tho- 
rough revwion. 

These facts provetwo things—first, 
that our view of the constant improve- 
ability of all political‘ Constitutions, and 
their liability to the infirmities of age, 
is probably shared by a controlling pro- 
portion of thé American people ; and 
secondly, that the national mind is ripe 
for extraordinary changes and improve- 
ments in constitutional science. ‘The 
growth of our peoplé in this species of 
wisdom has not been duly appreciated, 
for obvious reasons. A nation is a 
long time settling a principle of policy. 
While that principle i the occasion of 
political differences and hostile party 
organizations, it neither receives nor 
deserves any more permanent expres- 
sion than it can find in the laws and in 
the discordant opinions of men. When, 
however, it has been thus applied 
experimentally, and has- entitled itself 
to popular favor and confidence, all 
hostility to it of course ceases, and 
from that time the sooner it is incorpo- , 
rated into the fundamental law, the 
less chance will there be for its force to 
be wasted or its teachings ta be disre- 
garded. But to try and to prove a 
principle of government in this wise, is 
necessarily a slow process; and but a 
few, even in this country of ready 
political intercourse and communion, 
are the offspring of any single genera- 
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tion. For the past half century the 
national mind of this country has been 
storing up a vast amount of political 
wisdom, which is sure to make itself 
heard and felt in our legislation and in 
the administration of our public affairs, 
but which has never been formally in- 
corporated into the body of our political 
science. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say, that the people of every state in 
the Union are far in advance of their 
written Constitution, in political saga- 
city—but owing to their veneration for 
that instrument, they ever hesitate 
about and postpone the solemn work 
of “ posting up” their political expe- 
rience. That work, however, now 
we believe has seriously commenced. 
A public sentiment, sustained firmly 
by the integrity and prudence which 
always characterize enlightened re- 
formers, has made its appearance, and 
calls for more adequate constitutional 
guarantees, with such earnestness, and 
in so many quarters, that we are en- 
couraged to believe it will become 
universal, and that all the political 
experience elaborated during the first 
half century of our great “‘ experiment,” 
is finally to be reduced to scientific 
principles, and placed in a condition to 
defy the accidents of time and the 
caprice of men. 

hat the sources from whence we 
derive this “encouragement may be 
understood, we propose to sketch the 
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contains few peculiarities with which 
the Constitutions of many of the other 
states are not familiar. The following 
are its most note worthy features: .,, , 


“Tt frees the right of suffrage from all 
property qualifications, but denies the pri- 
vilege to women and negroes, who enjoyed 
that privilege under the old constitution. 

The Legislative power is vested in a 
Senate and General Assembly. Each 
county sends one Senator for three years. 
The General Assembly can ‘never consist 
of over sixty. 

Members of the Senate and Assembly 
shall not receive, as compensation, more 
than three dollars per day, for the first 
forty days of their session, and not over 
one dollar and fifty cents per day for the 
remainder. 

The creditof the state cannot be loan- 
ed, directly or indirectly, in any case. 

The Legislature shall not, in any man- 
ner, create any debt or debts, liability or 
liabilities of the state, which shall singly, 
or in the aggregate, with any previous don: 
or liabilities, exceed $100,000, except for 
purposes of war, or to repel invasion, 
or to suppress insurrection, unless the same 
shall be anthorized by a law, for some sin 

le object or work to be distinctly specifi. 
ed therein; which law shall provide the 
ways and means, exclusive of loans, to 
pay the interest of such debt or liability 
as it falls due; and also to pay and dis 
charge the principal of such debt er iia- 
bility within thirty-five years from the time 
of contracting thereof, and shal] ‘be irre- 
pealable until such debt or liabjlity, and 
the interest thereon, are fully paid and dis- 


history of Constitutional Reform in the charged : and no such law shall take effect 
various states where ithas been agitated until it shall, at a general election, have 
since the occasion of our former article been submitted to the people, and have 


upon the subject, and to state the re- 
sults, if any, which this agitation has 
achieved. ; 

The state which was earliest among 
these to become interested in providing 
herself with an improved Constitutional 
Code, and which is therefore first entitled 
to our notice, was, 


received the sanction of a majority of all 
the votes cast for and against it at such 
election; and all money to be raised, by 
the authority of such law, shall be applied 
only to the specific object stated therein, 
and to the payment of the debt thereby 
created. 

“ This section shall not be construed to 
refer to any money that has been or may 


be deposited with this state, by the govern- 
New-Jersey.---The Constitutionunder ment of the United States.” 
which the people of this state existed e 
until about two years since, was adop- We fear the above will bè found a 
ted on the 2d day of July, 1776. It very imperfect restriction upon the 
had never been amended or changed, /debt creating propensities of jobbing 
It was superseded by the new Consti- Legislatures, even if no difficulty should 
tution, on the 29th day of June, 1844. be encountered in giving it a construc- 
This instrument is, of course, a very tion. We imagine, however, that both 
great improvement upon its venerable judges and politicians are destined to 
predecessor, but it is far from being differ seriously about its meaning, be- 
complete or sufficient to satisfy the fore this Constitution will be as old as 
expectations of modern democrats. It its predecessor. l 
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No person can be imprisoned for debt, 
except for fraud. 

No person can be imprisoned for a 
militia e in time of peace. 

No divo ce can be granted by the Le- 
gislature. oog 

The Legislature can neither impair 
contracts, or their remedies. 

. The assent of three-fifths of the mem- 
bers elected to each house, is required, for 
nting, altering, continuing, and renew- 
ing any bank charter or money corporation, 
aid all such charters are limited to a 
term not exceeding twenty-one years. - 

Private property may not be taken for 
public use, without just compensation 
first made to the owner. 

The veto of the Governor may be 
overruled by a majority, provided each 
house reconsider the bill, after the return 
by the governor, on some day subsequent 
to that on which it shall be so returned to 
that house in which it is to be reconsi- 
dered. 

The Governor has power to suspend 
fines and forfeitures, and to grant reprieves. 
But the power to pardon convicted crimi- 
nals, and to remit fines and forfeitures, is 
only possessed by the Governor, in con- 
junction with the Chancellor and the six 
judges of the Court of Errors and oe 
or a major part of them, of whom the Go- 
vernor shall be one. 


The judicial organization we are 
compelled to esteem very imperfect. 
It has nearly all the objectionable 
features of the judicial organization of 
New-York State. The following are 
the only points worth noticing here : 


The Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and Chancellor and Judges of the Court of 
Appeals and of Errors, are appointed by 
the Governor and Senate for seven years. 

The Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas are appointed by the Senate and Ge- 
neral Assembly for five years. 

Clerks of counties and Surrogates are 
elected by their respective counties for 
five years. 


We have no particular interest to 
point out the defects and short comings 
of this Constitution, nor do we imagine 
that they can be of very great impor- 
tance to a people who have been con- 
tented to live nearly three quartersof a 
century, under a Constitution like that 
first established in New-Jersey, without 
altering or amending it. 


Louisiana.—The new Constitution 
of this state was adopted in Conven- 
tion, on the 14th day of May, 1845, 
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superseding the old Constitution, which 
was adopted on the 28th day of Jan., 
1812. The Convention commenced 
its session at New-Orleans, on the 14th 
of January, 1845; and sat, de die in 
diem, until the 16th day of May, 1845 
—four full months. The Hon. Joseph 
Walker, Senatorial Delegate from the 
county of Rapides, was President, and 
Horatio Davis, Esq., Clerk, of the Con- 
vention. Among the delegates were 
the most eminent jurists and statesmen 
of Louisiana. The debates contain 
much eloquence, and appears to have 
been conducted with great dignity ; but 
they are superficial. No subject ap- 
pears to have been exhausted before 
the Convention, nor do the speakers 
ever, in their speeches, seem to have 
encountered the difficulty of principle, 
upon which the subject of their discus- 
sion was depending. We are far from 
believing, however, that the subjects 
brought to the notice of that body, 
were, in fact, superficially considered, 
for the results of their deliberations 
were marked by quite too much wis- 
dom to admit of such a suspicion being 
permanently entertained. Among these 
results, we notice the following provis- 
ions, as worthy of respectful consider- 
ation : 

The legislative power is vested in 
a House of Representatives and a Sen- 
ate, which are together styléd ‘The 
General Assembly of the State of 
Louisiana.” These bodies hold bien- 
nial sessions, and the delegates are 
chosen at biennial elections. 

The members of the General 
Assembly are paid four dollars a day 
while on duty, subject to an increase or 
decrease, by law, to aperate upon those 
who succeed the delegation that makes 
the change. 

No session shall extend to a period 
beyond sixty days; and any act done 
after that time by the General Assem- 
bly, is void. 

No Senator or ° Representative 
shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, nor for one year thereafter, be 
appointed or elected to any civil office 
of profit under this state, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments 
of which shall have been increased, - 
during the time such Senator or Rep- 
resentative was in office, except to such 
offices or appointments as may be filled 
by the elections of the people. 
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‘No person, while he shall exer- 
cise the functions of the priesthood, -or 
a religious teacher of any denomina- 
tion, shall be eligible to the General 
Assembly. 

No person, who has been entrust- 
ed with public monies, shall be eligible 
to any office of profit or trust under the 
state government, until he shall have 
obtained a discharge for the amount of 
all monies so entrusted. 

The Governor is elected for four 
years, and is ineligible for the succeed- 
ing four years. 

No member of Congress, or per- 
son holding any office under the U. S., 
or minister of any religious society, 
shall be eligible to the offices of Gov- 
ernor or Lieutenant Governor. 

The Governor holds the pardoning 
power, subject to the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

When the two branches of the 
General Assembly cannot agree as to 
the time of adjournment, the Governor 
may adjourn them to a period not ex- 
ceeding four months. 

The Governor has a veto upon 
all bills, and also upon every order, 
resolution, or vote, to which the con- 
currence of both houses may be neces- 
sary, except on a question of adjourn- 
ment; and his veto can only be over- 
ruled by a two-third vote of both 
houses. 

The Judiciary of Louisiana is more 
simply, and, at the same time, more 
efficiently organized than that of any 


other state in the Union. 


‘t The judicial power shall be vested ina 
Supreme Court, in District Courts, and in 
justices of the peace. 


“ The Supreme Court, except in cases 
hereinafter provided, shall have appellate 


_jurisdiction only ; which jurisdiction shall 


= 


extend to all cases, when the matter in 
dispute shall exceed three hundred dol- 
lars. And to all cases in which the consti- 
tutionality, or legality of any tax, toll, or 
import of any kind or nature eoever, shall 
be in contestation, whatever may be the 
amount thereof; and likewise to all fines, 
forfeitures, and penalties imposed by mu- 


nicipal corporations; and in criminal cases, , 


on questions of law alone. whenever the 
unishment of death, or hard -labor, may 
e inflicted, or when a fine exceeding three 

hundred dollars is actually imposed. 

“ The Supreme Court shall be composed 
of one chief justice, and three associate 
justices, a majority of whom shall constitute 
a quorum. The chief justice shall receive 
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a salary of six thousand dollars, and each 
of the associate judges a salary of five 
thousand five hundred dollars, annually. 
The court shall appoint its own clerks. 
The judges shall be appointed for the term 
of eight years. 

“ No duties or functions shall ever be 
attached by law to the Supreme or District 
Courts, or to the several judges thereof, 
but such as are judicial; and the said 
judges are prohibited from receiving any 
fees of office, or other compensation, than 
thetr salaries, for any civil duties per- 
Sormed by them. 

“The judges of all courts shall be liable 
to impeachment; but for any reasonable 
cause, which shall not be sufficient ground 
for impeachment, the Governor shall re- 
move any of them, on the address of three- 
fourths of the members present, of each 
house of the General Assembly. Ineve 
such case, the cause or causes for whic 
such removal may be required, shall be 
stated at length in the address, and inserted 
in the journal of each house. = 

“ The state is directed to be divided into 
not less than twelve, nor more than 
twenty districts, over which one judge 
may be appointed ; except in the districts 
of New-Orleans and Lafayette, in which 
the Legislature may appoint as many as 
the public interest may require. 

_ “ Each district judge holds his seat for 
SIX years. _ i 

“ The salary of a district jadge may be 
fixed by law, but never less than $2,500 
per annum. 

“The District Courts shall have original 
jurisdiction, in all civil cases, when the 
amount in dispute exceeds fifty dollars, ex- 
clusive of interest. In all criminal cases, 
and in all matters connected with succes 
sion, their jurisdiction shall be unlimited. 

“The Legislature shall have power to 
vest in clerks of courts authority to grant 
such orders, and do such acts as may be 
deemed necessary for the furtherance of 
the administration of justice; and in all 
cases the powers thus granted shall be spe- 
cified and determined. 

‘ The jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace shall never exceed, in civil cases, 
the sum of one hundred doilars, exclusive 
of interest, subject to appeal to the District 
Court, in such cases as shall be provided for 
by law. They shall be elected by the quali- 
fied voters of each parish, for the term of 
two years, and shall have such criminal 
oe as shall be provided for by 

w.” 


The following provisions, designed 
to prevent duelling, seem more wisely 
conceived for such purpose, than any 
legislation we have ever before met 
upon this subject : 
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“ Members of the General Assembly, 
and all officers, before they enter upon the 
duties of their offices, shall take the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation : 

t I, (A. B,) solemnly swear (or affirm, ) 
that I will faithfully and impartially dis- 
charge and perform all the duties incum- 
bent on me as , according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, 

eable to the Constitution and Laws of 
the United States, and of this state; and I 
do further solemnly swear (or affirm,) that 
since the adoption of the present Constite- 
tion, I, being a citizen of this state, have 
not fought a duel with deadly weapons 
within this state, nor out of it with a cit 
zen of this state; nor have I sent or seal i 
ed a challenge to fight a duel with deadly 
weapons, with a citizen of this state; nor 
have I acted as second in carrying a chal- 
lenge; or aided, advised, or assisted any 
-person thns offending; so help me God. 

“ Any citizen of this state, who shall, af 
ter the adoption of this Constitution, fight a 
duel with deadly weapons with a citizen 
of this state, or send or accept a challenge 
to fight a duel with deadly weapons, either 
within the state, or out of it, with acitizen of 
thisstate, or who shall actassecond,or know- 
ingly aid and assist, in any manner,¢hose 
thus offending, shall be deprived of hold- 
ing any office of trust or profit, and of en- 
joying the right of suffrage under this 
Constitution. 

By the Constitution of Mississippi the 
Legislature has the power of prescribing 
the preceding oath of office to all execu- 
tive and judicial officers before entering 
upon their official duties. 

“ Any person offering a bribe to procure 
any office, shall be, in consequence, dis- 
qualified for holding the same.”’ 


The following limitations upon the 
powers of the state to contract debts, 
are worthy of all acceptation : 


“‘ The Legislature shall not pledge the 
faith of the state for the payment of any 
bonds, bills, or other contracts or obliga- 
tions, for the benefit or use of any person 
or persons, corporation or tody politic 
whatever. But the state shall have the 
right to issue new bonds in payment of its 
outstanding obligations or liabilities, whe- 
ther due or not; the said new bonds, how- 
ever, are not to be issued for a larger 
amount, or at a higher rate of interest, 
than the original obligations they are in- 
tended to replace. 

“The aggregate amount of debts here- 
after contracted by the Legislagure, shall 
never exceed the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, except in case of war, to 
Te invasions, or suppress insurrections, 
unless the same be authorized by some 
law, for some single object or work, to be 
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distinctly specified therein’; which law 
shall provide ways and means by taxation, 
for the payment of running interest 
during the whole time, for which said 
debt shall be contracted, and for the 
full and punctual discharge, at maturity, of 
the capital borrowed; and said law shall 
be irrepealable until principal and interest 
are fully paid and discharg |, and shall not 
be put into execution until after its enact- 
ment by the first Legislature, returned by 
a general election, after its passage. 

“ No divorce shall be granted by the Le- 
gislature. 

“ The state shall not become subscriber 
to the stock of any corporation or joint 
stock company. 

“ No law shall be revised or amended by 
reference to its title; but in such case, the 
act revised or section amended, skall be 
re-enacted and published at length.” 


The following very stringent pro- ~ 
visions respecting corporations, also 
deserve notice : 


“ No corporate body shall be hereafter 
created, renewed, or extended, with bank- 
ing or discounting privileges. 

“ Corporations shall not be created in 
this state by special laws, except for poli- 
tical or municipal purposes; but the Le- 
gislature shall provide, by general laws,, 
for the organization of all other corpora- 
tions, except corporations wtth banking or 
discounting privileges, the creation of 
which ts prohibited. 

“ From and after the month of January, 
1890, the Legislature shall have the power 
to revoke the charter of all corporations, 
whose charters shall not have expired pre- 


` vious to that time; and no corporations, 


hereafter to be created, shall ever endure 
for a longer term than twenty-five years, 
except those which are political or muni- 
cipal. 
E The General Assembly shall never 
nt any exclusive privilege or monopoly, 
tor a longer period than twenty years. 
“ No person shall hold more than one 
civil office at a time, except that of justice 
of the peace.” 


The new Constitution of Louisiana 
discovers more political insight, and a 
more absolute reliance upon the prin- 
ciple upon which popular governments _ 
are based, than appears in the funda- 
mental law of any other state in the 
Union. We shall have occasion at an- 
other time to notice, what seems to us 
to be defects in some of its provisions ; 
but, up to this day, it is doubtléss the 
wisest political Constitution in force 
over any nation or people in the world. 
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Texas.— The Constitution under 
which the State of Texas commenced 
her national existence as a member of 
this Republic, was adopted in Conven- 
tion, at the city of Austin, on the 4th 
day of July last; and was approved by 
the people on the 13th day of October 
following. The Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
President, and Jas. H. Raymond, was 
Clerk, of the Convention. The Con- 
stitution closely resembles that of Lou- 
isiana, from which its spirit, and many 
of its provisions, are obviously derived. 
It contains some features peculiar to 
itself, and entirely unknown to the 
country. The results of their labors 
exhibit less faith, and a greater disposi- 
tion to feel contented with providing 
for the present merely, than will be 
remarked in the Constitution of their 
more experienced and deliberate neigh- 
bors of Louisiana. 

The following, are among the most 
interesting provisions of the Texian 
Constitution : 


“Every free male person who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
and who shall be a citizen of the United 
States, or who is at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Cunstitution by the Congress of 
the United States, a citizen of the republic 
of Texas, and shall have resided in this 
staie one year next preceding an election, 
and the last six months within the district, 
county, city, or town in which he offers to 
vote, (Indians not taxed, Africans and de- 
ecendants of Africans excepted,) shall be 
deemed a qualified elector; and should 
such qualified elector happen to be in 
any other county situated in the district in 
which he resides at the time of an election, 
he shall be permitted to vote for any 
district officer any where in the state; 

rovided, that the qualified electors shall 
i permitted to vote any where in the 
state for state officers; and provided, fur- 
ther, that no soldier, seaman, or marine, in 
the army or navy of the United States, shall 
be entitled to vote at any elcction created 
by this Constitution. 

“ All free male persons over the age of 
twenty-one years, (Indians not taxed, Afri- 
cans and descendants of Africans excepted, ) 
who shall have resided six months in 
Texas, immediately preceding the accep- 
tance of this Constitution by the Congress 
of the United States, shall be deemed 
qualified electors. 


“ TheLegislative power is vested in a Se- 


nate and House of Representatives, whol/ 


“shall be chosen at biennial elections and 
biennial sessions. The Senators are elect- 
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ed for fuur years; half going out every 
two years. 

“No Senator or Representative shall, 
during the term for which he may be elec- 
ted, be eligible to any civil office of profit 
under this state, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments of which may 
have been increased during such term: 
and no member of either House of the Le- 

islature shall, during the term for which 

e is elected, be eligible to any office or 
place, the appointment to which may be 
made in whole or in part, by either branch 
of the Legislature; nor shall the members 
thereof be capable of voting for a mem- 
ber of their own body, for any office 
whatever, except it be in such cases as are 
herefn provided. The President for the 
time being of the Senate, and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, shall be 
elected from their respective bodies, 

“ No judge of any court of law er equity, 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, 
Clerk of any Court of Record, Sheriff, or 
Collector, or any person holding a lucrative 
office under the United States, or this 
state, or any foreign government, shall be 
eligible to the Legislature, nor shall at the 
same time hold or exercise any two 
offices, agencies or appointments of trust 
or profit under this state: Provided. that 
offices of the militia, to which there is 
attached no annual salary, or the office of 
justice of the peace, shall not be deemed 
lucrative. 

“ No person who has been entrusted 
with public monies, shall be eligible to 
any office of profit or trust under the state 
government, until he shall have obtained 
a discharge for the amount of all monies 
so entrusted. 

“ Clergymen are ineligible to the Legis- 
lature.” 

“ No bill is to have the force of a law 
until on three several days it be read in 
each House, and free discussion be allow- 
ed thereon, unless in case of great emer- 
gency four-fifths of the House in which the 
bill may be pending, may deem tt expedi- 
ent to dispense with this rule. 

“ After a bill or resolution has been re- 
jected by either branch of the Legisla- 
ture, no bill or resolution containing the 
same substance shall be passed_into a law 
during the same session.”’ 


The judicial organization of Texas 
closely resembles that of Louisiana, 
except that it grants to the Legislature 
the power of creating such tribunals 
inferior to the Supreme and District 
Courts, as from time to time they may 
deem necessary. We think Louisiana 
has wisely denied to the Legislature 
aif right to multiply courts of any 
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The Supreme Court has appellate 
jurisdiction only, which is co-extensive 
with the state, but in criminal cases, 
and in appeals from interlocutory judg- 
ments, subject to be regulated by the 
Legislature. The judges of this court 
. also have power to issue the writ of 
habeas corpus, and under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law, 
may issue writs of mandamus, and 
such other writs as shall be necessary 
to enforce its own jurisdiction; and also 
compela judge of the District Court 
to proceed to trial and judgment in a 
eause. è 


“ The District Court shall have original 
jurisdiction of all criminal cases, o 
suits in behalf of the state to recover pen- 
alties, forfeitures and escheats, and of all 
cases of divorce, and of all suits, complaints 
and pleas whatever, without regard to any 
distinction between law and equity, when 
the matter in controversy shall be valaed 
at, or amount to, one hundred dollars, ex- 
clusive of interests; and the said courts, 
or the judges thereof, shall have power to 
issue all writs necessary to enforce theirown 
jurisdiction, and give them a general su- 
perintendence and control over inferior 
Jurisdictions. 

“ And in the trial of all criminal cases, 
the jury trying the same shall find and 
assess the amount of punishment to he in- 


flicted, or fine imposed; except in capital ` 


cases, and where the punishment or fine im- 
posed shall be specifically imposed by law. 

“ There shall be a clerk of the District 
Court for each county, who shall be elected 
by the qualified voters for members of the 
Legislature, and who shall hold his office 
for four years, subject to removal by infor- 
mation, or by presentment of a grand jury, 
and conviction of a petit jury. In case of 
vacancy, the judge of the district shall 
have the power to appoint a clerk until a 
regular election can be held. 

“ The judges of the Supreme and Dis- 
trict Courts are appointed by the Governor, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senate, and hold their seat for six years. 

“In the trial of all causes in equity in 
the District Court, the plaintiff or defendant 
shall, upon application made in open court, 
have the right of trial by jury, to be gov- 
erned by the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed in trials at law. 

“ No law shall be revised or amended 
by its tile; but in such case the act re- 
vised or section amended shall be re-enacted 
and published at length. 

“ The Governor is elected for two years, 
bat is not elegible for more than four years 
in any term of six. ` 
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“His veto has the same force as in 
Louisiana. 

‘‘ Nominations to fill all vacancies that 
may have occurred during the recess, shall 
be made to the Senate during the first ten 
days of its session And should auy nom- 
ination so made be rejected, the same 
individual shall not again be nominated 
during the session to fill the same office. 
And should the Governor fail to make 
nominations to fill any vacancy, during 
the session of the Senate, such vacancy 
shall not be filled by the Governor until 
the next meeting of the Senate. 

“ The Governor shall reside, during the 
session of the Legislature, at the place 
where their sessions may be held, and at 
all other times wherever, in their opinion, 
the public good may require. 

Duelling is visited with the same 
political disabilities as in Louisiana. 

“ Every person shall be disqualified from 
holding any office of trust or profit in this 
state, who shall have been convicted of 
having given or offered a bribe to procure 
his election or appointment.” : 

This provision is very indefinite. It 
may be doubted whether it forbids the 
candidate procuring an agent to present. 
the bribe, and also whether he is dis- 
Po from holding any other ofñce 
than that for which he has effered to 
bribe. « 

The following excellent provision 
relating to compensation of officers, we 
hope will commend themselves to the 
favor and imitation of every state in 
the Union. 


“ The Legislature shall provide by law, 
for the compensation of all officers, ser- 
vants, agents, and public contractors not 
provided for by this Constitution ; and shall 
not grant extra compensation to any officer, 
agent, servant or public contractor, after 
such public service shall have been per 
formed, or contract entered into for the 
performance of the same; nor grant by 
appropriation. or otherwise, any amount 
of money out of the treasury of the state, to 
any individual, on a claim real or preten- 
ded, where the same shall not have been 
provided for by pre-existing law. Provi- 
ded, that nothing in this section shall be so 
construed as to affeet the claims of persons 
against the Republic of Texas,-heretofore 
existing. : 

‘“‘rhe Legislature shall have power to 
provide for deductions from the salaries of 
pabio officers, who may neglect the per- 

ormance of any duty that may be assigned 
them by law. , 

“ The laws of the state are to be digest- 
ed every ten years, -and no law shall be 
revised or amended by its title; but the 
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act revised or section amended shall be 
re-enacted and published at length. 
“ No divorce shall be granted by the 
Legislature.” 
` 


The following provisions are. un- 
known to any other American Consti- 
tution, and contain principles of exceed- 
ing importance and value. We hope 
that in some form, they may find their 
way into the fundamental law of the 
whole confederacy. 

” « All property, both real and personal of 
the wife, owned or claimed by her before 
marriage, and that acquired afterwards by 
gift, devise, or descent, shall be her separ- 
ate property; and laws shall be passed 
more clearly defining the rights. of the 
wife, in relation as well to her separate. 
opar as that held in common with her 
usband. Laws shall also be- passed provi- 
ding for the registration of the wife’s 
separate propa. 

“ The Legislature shall have power to pro- 
tect by law, from forced sale, a certain por- 
tion of the property of all heads of families. 
The homestead of a family not to exceed 
two hundred acres of land, (not included 
in a town or city,) or any town or city lot 
or lots, in value not to exceed two thou- 
sand dollars, shall mot be subject to forced 
sale for any debts hereafter contracted ; 
nor shall the owner, if a married man, be 
at liberty to alienate the same, unless by 
the consent of the wife, in such manner as 
the Legislature may hereafter point out.” 


The following provision would ‘seem 
to indicate that Texas, though a foreign 
and independent power for the period, 
had profited far more by the political 
experience of our people, than had 
they by whom that experience had been 
endu ed. . 


“ No corporate body shall hereafter be 


created, renewed or extended, with bank- 
ing or discounting privileges. 

“No private corporation shall be created, 
unless the bill creating it shall be passed 
by two-thirds of both houses of the Legis- 
lature; and two-thirds of the Legislature 
shall have power to revoke and repeal all 
private conporations, by making compensa- 
tion for the franchise. And the state shall 
not be part owner of the stock or property 
belonging to any corporation. 

“The aggregate amount of debts here- 
after contracted by the Legislature, shall 
never exceed the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, exept in case of war, to repel 
Invasions, or suppress insurrections, And 


-in po case shall any amount be borrowed 
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except by a vote of two-thirds of both 
houses of the Legislature. 


The following regulations respectin 
property in slaves, are as judicious and 
tolerable as were to have been expected 
under the circumstances. 


“The Legislature shall have no power 
to paa laws for the emancipation of slaves, 
without the consent of their owners; nor 
without paying their owners, previous to 
such emancipation, a full equivalent in 
money, for the slaves so. emancipated. 
They shall have no power to.prevent emi- 

to this state from bringing with 
then? such persons as are deemed slaves by 
the laws of any of the United States, so. 
long as any person of the same age or 
description shall be continued in slavery, 
by the laws of this state; provided, that 
such slave be the bona fide property of 
such emigrants: provided, also, that laws — 
shall be passed to inhibit the introductien, 
into this state, of slaves who have com- 
mitted. high crimes in other states or terri- 
tories.. They shall have the right to pass 
laws to permit the owners of slaves to 
emancipate them, saving the rights of 
creditors, and preventing them fr.im be- 
coming a public charge. They shall have 
full power to pass laws, which will oblige 
the owners of slaves to treat them with 
‘humanity : to provide for them necessary 
food and clothing; to abstain from all in-- 
juries to them, extending to life or limb; _ 
and in case of their ne lect or refusal to 
comply with the directions of such laws, 
to have such slave or slaves taken from 
such owner, and sold for the benefit of 
such owner or owners. They may pass 
laws to prevent slaves from being brought 
into this state as merchandise only. 

‘In the prosecution of slaves for crimes 
of a higher grade than petit lareeny, the 
Legislature shall have'no power to deprive 
them of an impartial trial by a petit jury.” 

The Legislature is directed to set apart 
one tenth of the annual revenue, deri- 
vable from taxation, to constitute a fund 
for the support of free public schools. 


Missouri.—The new Constitution of 
Missouri yet waits to be approved of by 
the people. It was adopted by the 
Convention held at the city of Jefferson, 
on the 14th day of January last. It 
will be submitted to the people on the 
first Monday of August next, and if they 
accept it, it will go into effect in the 
month of November following. The 
Hon. R. W. Wells was President, and 
R.Walker,Secretary of the Convention, 
and in the list of Delegates we observe 
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the names of many gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished abilities and consideration. 
The new Constitution is full of very 
important improvements upon its prede- 
cessor of 1820, which it is expected to 
supersede. 


Among other things it provides : 


‘ “That the Legislative power shall be 
vested in a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be styled the General Assem- 
bly, and the delegates to both bodies are 
to be elected from single districts, (that is, 
each delegate to have his distinct constitu- 
ency,) and to hold biennial sessions. 

“ The Senate shall consist of not less than 
twenty-five, nor more than thirty-three 
members. 

“ No person holding any luorative office 
under the United States, or of this state, 
except militia officers, justices of the peace 
and postmasters, shall be eligible to the 
General Assembly. 

“ No defaulter to the state treasury shall 
be eligible to any office of trust or profit, 
until he shall have accounted for and paid 


S all sums for which he is so accounta- 
e.” 


We doubt if any mode is known this 
side of the Mississippi river, of recon- 
ciling the two next following provisions, 
the first of which occurs in the 3d arti- 
cle of the Constitution, and the other 
in the 11th, which is entitled ‘ Decla- 
ration of Rights.” ° 


“No person while he continues to exercise the 
Junctionsof a bishop, priest, or clergyman, or 
teacher of any religious persuasion, denomina- 
tion, society, or sect whatever, shall be eligible 
to the office of Governor, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, or toeither house of the General Assembly, 
nor to the office of judge in any Court of 
n Fh I 
_ “No person, on account of his religious opin- 
tons, can be rendered ineligible iy an “Office 
of trust or profit under this state ; that no 
preference can ever be given by law to an 
sect or mode of worship; and that no reli- 
gious corporation can ever be established in 
this state. No religious sect or society should 
be permitted to accumulate or hold in mort- 
main large bodies of land or other property, 
and all extensive ecclesiastical perpetuities are 
dangerous to liberty: Provided, That any 
religious society may hold. inany assumed 
name, so much land as may be necessary jor a 
house and buildings for public worship—for a 
pastorage. and for a burying ground—and 
for no other purpose whatever; but no con- 
gregation for such purposes, shall own more 
than one acre of land ina town, nor more 
than ten acres in the caunty; And provi- 
ded, That nothing in this section shall ever be 
construed to divést any right or title hereto- 
fore vested.” 

No member of theGeneral Assembly shall 
be appointed to any civil office in the state 
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during the term for which he is elected, un- 
less he be elected thereto by the people. 

“ Every person who shall directly or indi- 
rectly give, or offer any bribe to procure his 
election or appointment to any office, or the 
election or appointment of any other person, 
shall, on conviction, be disqualified for an 
elector, and for any office of honor, profit, or 
trust, under this state.’’ 

The state may be prosecuted in the civil 
tribunals. 

The General Assembly may deduct from 
the palay of public officers, for neglect of 
duty in their official capacity. 

“It shall be the duty of the General Assem- 
bly, as soon as may be, to pass such laws as 
may be necessary, First, to prevent free ne- 
groes and mulattoes from coming to and set- 
tling in this state, under any pretext what- 
ever; Provided, that nothing in this Constitu- 
tion shall be construed to conflict with the 
provisions of the first clause of the second 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
of the United States.” i 


It. is fortunate for the credit of the 
Convention, that the above section, 
with its limitation, means nothing. 


The General Assembly cannot grant divorce 
any case. 2 
An pany engaged, orany way concerned, 
with fighting a duel, is thereby disqualified for 
a any office, civil or military, in the 
tate. 

All the etate laws, both civil and criminal 
nature, shall be revised once in every sixteen 
years. 

The Governor iselected for fouryears, and 
ineligible for the next four. 

The Govern:r’s veto may, upon due consi- 
deration, be overruled by a majority—and he 
shall have the same veto upon the joint resolu- 
tions of the two Houses, except in case of 
adjournments, as in the case of a bill. 


The judicial organization presents 
some valuable improvements, but we 
think it too many stories high. The 
combination of law and equity is well. 


‘ The judicial power, as to matters of lew 
and equity, shall be vested in a Supreme 
Court, Circuit Courts, County Courts, Justices 
ef the Peace. and such other tribunals inferior 
to the Circuit Courts, as the Genera] Assem- 
bly may, from time totime, ordain or establish. 

“ The Supreme Court, exceptin cases other- 
wise directed by this Constitution, shall have 
appellate jurisdiction only, which shall be co- 
extensive with the state, under the restrictions 
and limitations in this Constitution provided. 

“ The Supreme Court shall have a general 
superintending control over all inferior courts; 
it shall have power to issue writs of habeas 
corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto, 
information in the nature of writs of quo war- 
ranto, certiorari, and other origimal remedial 
writs, and to hear and determine the same. 

“The Supreme Court shall consist of three 
judges, any twoof whom shall be a quorum; 
it shall hold two sessiens annually at the seat 
ae Government, until otherwise directed by 

aw. 
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“The Governor shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint the judges of the Supreme 
Court: eash judge shall be appointed for the 
term of twelve years: and every appointment 


to fill a vacancy, shall be for the residue of the . 


term only, bat in all cases the judge shall hold 
Over until a successor shall be appointed and 
qualified.” 

No judge of the Circuit Court shall be 
elected or appointed to gny office of honor, 
profit or trust, under the government of this 
state, during the term for whichhe shall have 
been elected or appointed, except that a judge 
of the Circuit Court may he appointed to the 

upreme Court , Provided, that if any jadge 
shall resign his office, he shall not be ineligib 
to any office for a longer period than twelve 
months after such resignation. If any judge 
shall offer or consent to be acandidale for 
any office under the government of the Uni- 
ted States, such offer or consent shail be ta- 
ken and considered a voluntary resignation 
of his ofice. - 

“The state shall be divided into ten compact 
convenient circuits, which number of circuits 
ehall not be increased within ten years after 
the adoption of this Constitution. 

“ Wor each circuit there shall be a judge 
chosen by the qualified electors therein, 
who shall hold his office forthe term of siz 
years,and until his successor shall be elected 
and qualified. When a vacancy shall happen in 
the ottice of Circuit Judge, within one year of 
the expiration of the term for which he was 
elected, such vacancy shall be filled by an ap- 
pointment by the Governor: inall other cases 
of vacancy it shall be filled by an election. 
He shall receive, at stated times, an adequate 
compensation for his services, to be fixed by 
law, which shall not be diminished during the 
term tor which he shall have been elected. 
After his election he shall reside and be a con- 
servator of the peace in said circuit.’ 

The Circuit Court, as Court of Chancery 
shall have power to grant divorces in all 
cases prescribed by law; to make such pro- 
vjsion for the aggrieved party, and the custody, 
support and education of minor children, as 
shall be just and equitable. 

The Supreme Court and Circuit Court, 
shall exercise chancery jurisdiction, in 
such manner and under such cestrictions, 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

Clerks of the County and Circuit Courts, 
and justices of the peace, are elective. - 

The day for electing Judicial Officers, and 
County Clerks, shall be distinct from the day 
for holding any other election in the state. 

“Any judge of the Supreme or Cireuit 
Court may be removed from office an‘ the ad- 
dress of three-fifths of gach house of the Gen- 
eral ord to the Governor for that pur- 
pose: but each house shall state on its journal 
the cause for which it may desire the removal 
of sach judge, and give him notice thereof, 
and he shall have the right to be heard in his 
defence, in such manner as the General As- 
sembly shall direct: but no judge shall be re- 
moved for any cause for which he might have 

n impeached.” 

All fines and forfeitures that may accru 
‘@ccording to law, are to be added to the 
school fund. 
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“The General Assembly shall have no pow- 
er to pass any law whereby any debt shail be 
created,that skall cause the entire indebtedness 
of the state contracted under this Constitu- 
tion, to exceed at any one time, twenty five 
thousand dollars, except in cases of war, in- 
surrection or invasion, 

Bat the General Assembly may propose by a 
vote of a majority of all the members elécted 
to both branches thereof, the creation of a debt 
for any specified purpose, which shall be sub- 
mitted to the direct vote of the people at the 
next general election thereafter, and if ap- 
proved by a majority of the qualified voters 
voting on such question, shall be of full force 
and effect; provided, that each proposition 
shall be for one object alone, and shall propose 
the ways and means, by taxation, for the pay- 
ment of the debt and interest as they become 
due; and provided further, that no more than 
one proposition shall be submitted by any one 
session of the General Assembly, and that the 
debt proposed shall not have a longer time to 
ran than twenty years. 

“ No corporate body shall hereafter be crea- 
ted, renewed or extended with the privilege of 

naking, issuing, or putting in circulatwn, 
any bill, check, ticket, certificate, promissory 
note or other paper, or the paper of any other 
bank, to circulate as money. 

“No corporation, except for political or 
municipal purposes, or for the purposes of 
education or charity, shall be created, unless 
the bill creating the same shall contain a pro- 
vision that the charter of such corporation 
may be repealed and annulled by a majority 
of both Houses of the General Assembly. And 
the stockholders in all private corporations, 
except corporations for the pe of educa- 
tion and of charity, shall responsible, in 
their individaal and private capacity, for all 
debts and liabilities of every kind, incurred 
by such incorporation. Nor shall any corpo- 
ration be created for a longer period than 
twenty years; and no corporation shall exer- 
cise any privileges probibited in the preceding 
section. And the state shall not be part owner 
of the stock or property belonging to any cor- 
poration. Ner shall the common school or 
seminary funds, nor any other fands or moneys 
which the state may, at any time, hold in trast 
for the ¢itizens of this state, be placed in, or 
loaned to any bank, or other incorporated in- 
stitution. 

“ The Legislature shall prohibit, by law, in- 
dividuals and corporations, except the Bank 
of the State of Missouri, and its branches, from 
issuing bills, checks, tickets, promissory notes, 
or other paper to circulate as money. No lot- 
tery shall be authorized by this state, and the 
buying or selling of lottery tickets within this 
state is prohibited.” 


When, in speaking of the Constitu- 
tion of Louisiana, we expressed our 
sense of its superiority over every other 
Constitution in force, of which we had 
any knowledge, of course our criticism 
bore no reference to that of Missouri, 
which had not yet been finally ap- 
proved. If this instrument should ever 
receive the approbation of the people, 
for whom it was designed, it will, in 
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our judgment, constitate the most com- 
plete code of organic law which has 
yet been devised for the government of 
civil society. It contains several peculi- 
arities, which, as the state becomes 
more populous and wealthy, will occa- 
sion trouble ; it is obliged, likewise, to 
provide for the institution of slavery, 
which is not reconcilable with the most 
exalted civilization, and it contains no 
sufficient protection from the evils of 
executive patronage ; but it neverthe- 


“less affords more efficient guaranties to 


cae 
od 


individual rights, and leaves fewer op- 
portunities for political corruption, and 
for intercepting the fair expression of 
the wishes of the people, than the 
Constitution of any other state in the 
Union. It will yndoubtedly be approv- 
ed; and we think Missouri may safely 
promise herself a career of prosperity 
and happiness, which her sister states 
may reasonably envy. 

It is worthy of remark, that the four 
Constitutions which we have been 
considering, have the three following 
important particulars in common :— 


L-’ They all limit the official term of the 


Judiciary. 

All provide for biennial sessions of 
the Legislature, and all impose civil dis- 
abilities upon the clergy. Of the two 
first we entirely and cordially approve. 
Of the last, we have before, in speak- 
ing of a like provision in the Constitu- 


tion of New-York, expressed our re-- 


gret that tħe sanctuary of our political 
aith should have ever given refuge to 
a principle of legislation so intolerant 
and so mean. l 

New Constitutions have been adopt- 
ed recently in the States of Rhode Isl- 
and and Florida, but neither of them 
present any peculiarities which, in the 
present stage of constitutional science 
among enlightened statesmen in this 
country, entitle it to analysis or study, 
except by those whose immediate duty 
it is to obey it. We will pass on, there- 
fore, and notice as briefly as possible, 
the efforts which the Reformers are 
making in other states, to secure the 
valuable results of their political expe- 
rience, by constitutional guaranties. 
The only states in which this move- 
ment has yet found utterance,» are 
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Maryland, Virginia, and New-York, 
—and in the Territory of Iowa, 
where a strong disposition exists 
among a very respectable class of cit- 
izens, to organize into a state, and to 
adopt a Constitution under the author- 
ity of Congress, granted for the pur- 
pore: The majority of the people, 

owever, have rejected the offer to be- 
come a state, for reasons, of which we 
are either ignorant, or the force of 
which we are unable to appreciate, and 
a year or more will probably elapse, be- 
fore the discussion now going un in the 
few journals of that territory will be 
likely to bring the subject to a head. 

A few words now as to the four 
states above referred to. 


Maryland.—The Constitution of this 
state has been repeatedly amended 
through the Legislature, but ithas never 
been revised by the people since it was 
adopted, one month after the United 
States declared their Independence, 
August, 1776. . 

A Convention of Delegates, “ to pro- 
mote the cause of Constitutional Re- 
form and Retrenchment,” was held at 
Baltimore, on the 27th day of August, 
1845, when a committee of ten geutle- 
men was appointed, to prepare an ad- 
dress to the people of Maryland upon 
the sybject. The reforms called for in 
that address, doubtless, comprehend all 
for which the friends of the movement 
were particularly tenacious. 

They are—Jst. Limitation upon the 
debt-creating power of the state, ‘So 
that no public debt should be created, 
except on notice of the objects to which 
it is to be appropriated, and upon a 
pledge of specific revenues, for its punc- 
tual payment.* ~ 

2. The imposition of a constitu- 
tional check on all retrospective and 
special legislation, on the ground that 
the value of all rights consists in their 
certainty; and that, in many instances, 
a change of the remedy is as material 
as a change of the right; and that it 
should not be permitted to the Legisla- 
ture, except upon terms which would 
make their interposition fair and just, to 
unsettle by hasty laws vested rights, or 
to afford a remedy which would prevent 
their full enjoyment. 


- * Ifthe Maryland reformers would acquaint themselves with the history of public debt in the state of 
New-York for ten years past, and examine the policy of the “people’s resolutions,” they would perceive 


the inadequacy of the restriction they propose. 
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3. Biennial, instead of annual ses- 
sions of the Legislature. 

4. A reduction of the number of th 
Legislature, and a limitation of the term 
of senatorial service to four years. 

5. A reduction of the pay now al- 
lowed to the Legislature and to the 
Governor. 

6. The abolition of the office of 
Secretary of State, and a provision by 
law for the salary of a Clerk to the 
Governor. 

7. A new distribution of Chancery 
jurisdiction, whereby, among: other 
things, the services of the Chancellor 
should be dispensed with. 

8. The reduction of Executive pat- 
ronage, and election of county officers 
by the people, &c. 

We may add, though it does not ap- 
pear among the grievances set forth in 
the report of the committee, 

9. Equalization of the representation, 
on a mixed basis of property and popu- 
lation. 

Several bills were introduced into the 
Maryland Legislature during its late 
session, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the sense of the people upon the pro- 
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question finally came up for debate in 
the House of Delegates on the 18th of 
February last, and was discussed daily 
and with considerable ability, until the 
following Thursday. Thé prominent 
objection taken to the measure was, that 
the old Constitution provided a mode 
for its amendment through the aid of the 
Legislature, and that the latter body 
had not the power to submit the ques- 
tion directly to the people.* 

Another objection was, that the Re- 
formers wished to place the representa- 
tion entirely upon the basis of popula- 
tion, whereby the city of Baltimore, 
and that portion of the state in which 
it lies, it was feared would have an 
undue proportion of political power. 

It was likewise maintained that there 

were no grievances existing which jus- 
tified them in incurring the expense of 
a Convention, while they were so poor 
that they could with difficulty maintain 
the pecuniary credit of the state. 
. -The question was brought to a vote 
on Thursday, the 5th day of Masch 
last, and the bill was passed by a tie 
vote, 39 to 39.t 

The measure will doubtless be car- 


priety of calling a Convention. The ried at the next session of the Legisla- 

* The same objection was taken by the opponents to Constitutional Reform in the state of New-York ; 
and we regret to say, that even some of our Dewocratic friends felt that the people were subject to the 
Legislature on this question. Among the members, was the present Secretary of State, Mr. Benton, who, 
in the columns of a daily journal, elaborately maintained the impotence of the people to reach the defects 
of their Constitution, except by the favor of the successive legislatures, and even felt it his duty to with- 
draw his patronage from this magazine solely because of our having advocated the call of a Convention, 
asthe most proper and only adequate agency for effecting reforms in our Constitution, which were ad- 
mitted to be necessary. 


t The inequality and unfairness of the present rate of representation may be inferred froh the fol- 
lowing tables, showing the vote in the House of Delegates on the question of a Convention, the white po- 
pulation, and the amount of direct taxatiom represented by each delegation, &¢.: l 


i YEAS. NAYS. 

Counties. White Popula. Direct taz. Counties, White Popula. Direct taz. 
Baltimore city........ BLE . ocsveclestu $140,06 Prince George’s ...... 7,82W..... oo. -$23,699 
Baltimore............ a era 32,67 Se. Mary’s............ 6,070....... Â... 10,408 
Frederick............ lov wcwiacuwaoe 43,807 Dorchester .......... 10,670. ... 2.06 e. o o 10,094 
Talbot........ pen eens: C063 cedcevens 11,758 Queen Ann’s......... iS) er 10,042 
Cecil .....e.ssecoeso. 13,329....... 0- e. 11,938 T SE uses 5,616. ool wee acy 9,043 
Harford .......02-ee0- 12,041........... 11,372 Charles .............- 6.022. eo ccseseaws 9,312 
Allegany....... -.... 14,663.......02.4 10,060 Worcester ..........- bby (eee eee. 8,714 
Washington, 3 memb.14,841........... 18,340 Somerset............- BI Bai cwerscsewace 8,312 
Ann Arundle.3 do... &,780........... 3,924 Calvert cca vice caev aes DOOD s stee ceaues 5.031 
Carroll, 2 do... 7,610..... ATEEN: 8,191 Caroline............- 5,336... bis weed u/enve 3,679 
Montgomery, 2 do... 4,139........... 6,271 Washington, 2 mem.. 9,894............. 12,227 

A. Arundie. 2 do... 5,846............. 5,950 

215,636 $303,296 Carroll, 2 do... 7,610..... soian 8,091 

101,990 131,263 Montgomery, 2 do... 4,139..... cheeeees 6,271 

114,740 $172,033 101,990 $131,263 
101,990 131,263 
12,750 $40,770 


By this it will be seen, that those voting in favor of the measure represent a majority of the white po: 
pulation of the state of 114,750, or 12,740 more than 2 to 1, and a greater amount of taxation by $172, 
(or $40,770 more than twice as much) than those members who voted against it. This outrageous mis- 


represcntation in the Legislature would be a sufficient case to go to the people upon a Convention, with- 
out any other grievance, . 


I 
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“ture, for none of the grounds which are 
taken by the opponents of the Conven- 
tion are such as the people of any state 
in the Union would either sustain or 


Sa 
tis proper for us to add, that the 
wer of the state is at present in the 
hands of the Whigs, which gives abun- 
dant scope for crimination and recrimi- 
nation, as to the motives of reform by 
which the respective parties are 
actuated. 


Virginia.—The present Constitution 
of this state was adopted in the year 
1830. ‘There is a general disposition 
among the people to have it revised in 
Convention, but a serious difference of 
‘opinion has arisen in attempting’ to 
determine the basis of representation 
upon which the delegates to the Con- 
vention shall be chosen. Under the 
present Constitution slaves are repre- 
sented as property, whereby the eastern 
portion of Virginia has’a majority of 
delegates in the Legislature, and the 
substantial control of its policy. The 
people in his section of the state are 
unwilling to part with this advantage, 
for obvious reasons, and.therefore insist, 
that the same basis of representation 
shall be adopted in the selection of dele- 
gates to the Convention. A bill was 
presented to the House of Delegates 
during the last winter, designed to 
ascertain whether the people wished a 
Convention, and containing this provi- 
sion for the selection ef delegates on the 
accustomed mixed basis of property and 
population,—which the western Vir- 
ginians of course resented, and tried to 
amend by confining the basis of repre- 
sentation to the white population. 

The question at issue between the 
two parties is not new to the political 


history of the country; but the prin-. 


ciple by which it is to be determined is 
exceedingly recondite, and the wisest 
statesmen might differ upon it. Its 
merits, however, cannot be understood 
without a fuller statement of the facts 
in which it is involved. It seems that 
the present House of Delegates consists 
of 134 members, elected from the four 
Grand Districts of the state. The 
Great Western Division of the state, 
embracing two of these districts, and 
including all the counties west of the 
Blue Ridge, elects 56 delegates, and the 
Great Eastern Division, including all 
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the counties, cities, towns and boroughs 
east of the Blue Ridge, elects 78 
delegates. 

In 1845, there were 183,436 free 
white titheables in the state, distributed 
as follows: in the Western Division, 
93,791, in the Eastern Division, 89,645. 
Upon the principles of equality through- 
out the state, every 1368 of the tithe- 
ables would be entitled to elect a 
delegate; consequently the Western 
division would be entitled to 69 dele- 
gates, and the Eastern to only 66, 
giving the former a majority of 4, to 
which they say they are fairly entitled 
by the theory of their government and 
their bill of rights. If, on the other 
hand, the selection be made on the basis 
adopted in the bill, the Western Divi- 
sion having 93,791 titheable, and being 
entitlgd to 56 delegates, would give 
1674 titheables to each delegate, while 
the Eastern Division having 89,645 
titheable, and being entitled to 78 
delegates, would give but 1148 tithe- 
ables to each delegate. Taking this 
sum of 1148 as the average constituency 
for each delegate, it would leave accord- 
ing to the present number of delegates, 
over 30,000 titheables unrepresented in 
the Convention, by which Western 
Virginia would chiefly suffer. To 
escape from this’ inevitable minority, 
the Western Virginians ask a Conven- 
tion to be chosen upon the basis of the 
free white population. 

On the other hand it is alleged, that 
the total population east of the moun- 
tains, negroes included, is 806,942— 
west, 432,855, or about half. The 
slaves in the east number 395,250, in 
the west but 53,737. ar 

Again, the joint value of land and 
slaves in the east, is $229,000,000, in 
the west but 96,000,000. 

Again, the total revenue taxes of the 
state, are $806,907, of which the east 
pays $426,493, and the west pays 
$182,412. 

Again, the east pays into the treasury 
$1,15, for each white person, the west 
but 49 cents. 

Each eastern delegate represents in 
value of lands and slaves, $2,945,000, 
each western but 1,718,000. 

Again, the theory of slave represen- 
tation is established by the Constitution 
of the United States, and is accepted 
by every southern state. By virtue of 
slave representation alone, Virginia 
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sends ten and a half members to Con- 
press. The slave holding states send 
in the aggregate 21 representatives of 
slaves to Congress—being one third of 
all their representation, and without 
which the northern states would more 
than double them in Congress. 

Again, not one of the original thir- 
teen states has ever adopted the basis of 
representation insisted upon, of free 
white inhabitants. 

Again, the east contains a colored 
population, including free negroes, of 
over 400,000, constituting. a majority of 
69,000 over the whites. While in the 
west, the whites are 7 tol. The latter 
might, through ignorance or indiffer- 
ence, fail to provide adequate police reg- 
ulations and securities for the safety 
of the east. 

Under all these cireumstances the 
eastern delegate maintained that the 
universal practice of slave holding states 
to avail themselves of the privilege of 
slave representation at Washington, 
‘constituted a justification; and the 
necessity of providing for the security 
of their constituents, made it their duty, 
to retain their control as long as possible 
over the legislative power of the state, 
and to resist any plan of representation 
in Convention by which property was 
not represented. ° 

Such are some of the facts which 
are interwoven with this very em- 
barrassing question of property repre- 
sentation in a slave holding community. 
There are other changes in the Comsti- 
tution, which will doubtless be con- 
sidered if a Convention should be called 
—among them, would be a revrganiza- 
tion of the judiciary, the abolition of the 
county courts, the election of minis- 
terial officers by the people, and a 
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clearer definition of the right of 
suffrage, &c.; but all these are esteem- 
ed secondary to the all-absorbing ques- 
tion of representation. The minority 
of the committee who reported the 
substitute to the original bill, state that 
+ the gross inequality of representation 
is the evil mainly complained of; all 
others are merely collateral and inci- 


dental; remove this, and all the rest as 


naturally fall into the channel of refor- 
mation, as the ‘shadow follows the 
substance ;” and they cenclude “that 
the only proper and safe element out 
of which a Republican Government 
can be formed, and upon which it can 
rightfully be based, is the free white 
population of the community.” 
he points of difference between 

the two parties were discussed with — 
masterly ability in the House of Dele- © 
gates, and the question was finally 
brought toa voteon the 16th Febru- 
ary last, and was disposed of on a 
motion for indefinite postponement by 
a vote of 63 to 53, the west preferring 
no Convention to one elected upon the 
mixed basis. The west will probably 
have to yield this point, for the present 
at least, unless the east should divide 
with itself upon some question of equal 
importance, with that which divides 
them now from the west, which is not 
likely.. The two parties at present 
stand in a very awkward relation ‘to 
each other, and we beg to assure them 
that they are their own worst enemies, 
in permitfing such a state of feeling to 
continue. l 

We must avail ourselves of another 
opportunity to present a sketch. of the 
history and prospects of the late Con- 
stitutional Reform movement in the 
State of New-York. 
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SONGS OF LABOR.—No. IV. 


THE SHIP-BUILDERS. l 


Tue sky is ruddy in the East, 
The earth is gray below, 


- And, spectral in the river-mist 


Our bare, white timbers show. 
Up !—let the sounds of measuret stroke 
And grating saw begin: | 
The broad-axe to the gnarled oak, 
The mallet to the pin! 


Hark !—roars the bellows, blast- on blast, 
The sooty smithy jars, : 
And fire-sparks rising far and fast 
Are fading with the stars. 
All day for us the smith shall stand 
Beside that flashing forge ; 
All day for us his heavy hand 
The groaning anvil scourge. 


Gee up !—Gee ho!—The panting team 
For us istoiling near; 

For us.the raftsmen down the stream 
Their island-barges steer. 

Rings out for us the axe-man’s stroke 
In forests old and still,— 

For us the century-circled oak 
Falls crashing down his hill, 


Up !—up !—in nobler toil than ours 
No craftsmen bear a part : 

We make of Nature’s giant powers 
The slaves of human Art. 

Lay rib to rib and beam to beam, 
And drive the trunnels free ; 

Nor faithless joint nor yawning seam 
Shall tempt the searching sea! 


Where’er the keel of our good ship 
The sea’s rough field shall plough— 
Where’er her tossing spars shall drip 
_ With salt-spray caught below— 
That ship must heed her master’s beck, 
Her helm obey his hand, 
And seamen tread her reehng deck 
As if they trod the land. 
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Her oaken ribs the vulture-beak 
Of Northern ice may peel— 

The sunken rock and coral peak 
May grate along her keel : 

And know we well the painted shell 
We give to wind and wave, 

Must float, the sailor’s citadel, 
Or sink, the sailor’s grave ! 


Ho !—strike away the bays and blocks, 
* And set the good ship free ! 
Why lingers on these dusty rocks 
The young bride of the sea? 
Look !—how she moves adown the grooves 
In graceful beauty now ! 
How lowly on the breast she loves 
Sinks down her virgin prow ! 


God bless her, wheresoe’er the breeze 
Her snowy wing shall fan, 

Aside the frozen Hebrides 
Or sultry Hindostan !— 

Where'er, in mart or on the main, 
With peaceful flag unfurled, 

She helps to wind the silken chain 
Of Commerce round the world ! 


Speed on the ship !—But let her bear 
No merchandize of sin, 

No groaning cargo of degpair 
Her roomy hold within. 

No Lethean drug for Eastenn lands, 
Nor poison draught for ours, 

But honest fruits of toiling hands 
And Nature’s sun and showers. 


Be her’s the Prairie’s golden grain, 

' The Desert’s golden sand, 

The clustered fruits of sunny Spain, 
The spice of Morning-land ! 

Her pathway on the open main 
May blessings follow free, 

And glad hearts welcome back again 
Her white sails f&om the sea ! 
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[As an appropriate pendant to an article on Preaching, July, 1845, we subjoin the followi 
characters of the, greatest masters of the old English pulpit—Taylor, Barrow, Tillotson, fs 
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A’poet should be the critic of Jere- 
my Taylor, for he was-one himself, and 
hence needs a poetic mind for his inter- 
preter and eulogist. Bald criticism bé- 
comes still more barren, (by contrast,) 
when exercised on the flowery genius 
of the prince of pulpit orators. Taylor 
thought in pictures, and his ideas were 
shadowed out in lovely images of beau- 
ty. His fancy colored his understand- 
ing, which rather painted elaborate me- 
taphors, “long drawn out,” than an- 
alyzed the complexity of a problem, or 
conducted the discussion of a topic, by 
Jogical processes. The material world 
furnished his stock of similes. He 
drew on it for illustrations, rather than 
seek them in the workings of his own 
mind. His descriptions are almost pal- 
pable. They have an afr of reality. 
His landscape is enveloped in a warm 
and glowing atmosphere ; his light is 
‘‘from heaven.” His style is rich and 
luxuriant. Heisall grace, beauty, me- 
lody. He does not appear sò anxious 
to get at the resultof an argument, 
to fix the certainty of a proposition, as 
to give the finest coloring to a received 
sentiment. He is more descriptive and 
Jess speculative. He reposes on the 
Jap of beauty. He revels in her cre- 
ations. The thirst of his soul was for 
the beautiful. This was with him al- 
most synonymous with the good—“ the 
first good and the first fair.” Is at not 
so? Is not the highest truth the high- 
est form of beauty? Our common idea 
of beauty is more sensual and tinged 
with earthliness. But the platonic 
and spiritual conception is nobler and 
truer. 

There was a period when the vo- 
lumes of Taylor lay comparatively ne- 
glected : when the Blair taste was do- 
minant. eIhis sensible but cold critic 
does not even refer to Taylor in his lec- 
ture on pulpit eloquence. The pre- 
sent race of critics, unlike Blair, are 
for elevating Taylor as the very first of 


orators. Of pulpit orators, he is, in- 
deed, the Chrysostom; but Burke 
holds the first, the highest place of all 
orators. With the poet's imagination, 
he had alse the logician’s art, and the 
deep rYeflectioa of the philosopher. 
Burke had less multifarious acquisition, 
and his intellect worked all the better. 
Taylor had a vast quantity of useless 
leayning, which had the ill effect of in- 
ducing a certain laxity of belief. I 
mean laxity in a good sense. He was 
too credulous.. is faith, as well as 
his memory, was equally tenacious of 
all statements, whether well or ìll- 
founded. Bishop Heber notices this 
individual characteristic of Taylor in 
his lite. 

. Undoubtedly, Taylor is à first rate 
genius of the descriptive kind. His 
strength lay in that ; and his range, too, 
was universal. He painted every scene 
and every varying phase of any one. 
He is Claude, Rubens, Rembrandt and 
Raphael combined. He unites soft- 
ness, richness, depth of shadow, and 
pure beauty. 

- Taylor has been called the ‘“ Shaks- 
peare of Divinity’’—a parallel that re- 
quires some limitation. If, by this, 
it be meant, that, compared with other 
preachers, he had a richer fancy, 
greater copiousness of poetic sentiment, 
and an unequalled profusion of beauti- 
ful metaphor, the praise is just; but if 
it be intended to express, that, like 
Shakspeare, he*was gifted with an 
union of wonderful and various powers, 
almost superhutiar, the criticism is 
extravagant, if not absurde For, in his 
printed works, we can find not a gleam 
of wit or humor—scarcely any talent 
for portrait-painting — no profound 
depth of reflectioh—no nice observation 
of real life. We say this with no in- 
tention of yndervaluing Taylor; but 
only to show the folly of any close com- 
parison between him and Shakspearer. 
We would rather say, Taylor was the 
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Spencer of Divinity. In a former 
criticism, we have called Teinple a 
sort of prose Spencer. This phrase 
would apply with much greater force 
to Taylur, who was really a poet in 
prose. With Spencer, Taylor is emi- 
nently a descriptive writer. His-imagi- 
nation is pictorial; and although with- 
out the allegory of Spencer, he has the 
same bland amenity of sentiment—the 
same untiring particularity of descrip- 
tion —the same angelic purity of 
thought—the same harmonious struc- 
ture of composition. 

Taylor as the painter: inferior to 
Barrow in point of reason, and to Clarke 
in reasoning: without a tithe of South’s 
wit or epigrammatic smartness; less in- 
genious than Donne: he has a fancy 
and style far more beautiful than any 
prose writer before his time, and per- 
haps since. It has been called “ unmea- 
sured poetry.” The Edinburgh Re- 
view and Coleridge, (critics wide apart) 
have joined in pronouncing his writings 
more truly poetic than most of the 
odes and epics that have been pro- 
duced in Europe since his Yay. And 
Hazlitt, (surest critic of all,) quotes a 
fine passage frm a poem of Beau? 
mont, which is apparently a translation 
of ‘Taylor’s prose into verse, and made, 
too, merely by occasional transposition 
of the words from the order-in which 
they originally stood. Taylor is, there- 
fore, confessedly a master of poetical 
prose. This term is sometimes used 
by way of dubious praise, since most. 
writing of the kind is a wretched far- 
rago of such tinsel amd faded orna- 
ments as would disgrace rag fair. Tay- 
lor’s composition is of quite a different 
grain. His style is naturally poetic from 
the character of his mind; he had that 
poetic sensibility of feeling that saw. 
beauty and’ deep meaning in every thing. 
His imagination colored the commonest 
object on which it lighted, as the bow of 
promise throws its tints over all crea- 
tion : through this, ds a veil, every ob- 
ject appeared” bright and blooming like 
the flowers of spring, or dark and ter- 
rible like the thunder-cloud of summer. 
Its general hue was mild and gentle ; 
he had a more genial feeling for beauty 
than for grandeur; though his awful 
description of the Last Jadgment is 
stamped with the sublime force of Mi- 
chael Angelo, or rather, like Rem- 
brandt’s shadows, terrible with excess of 
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gloom. In this grand picture are col- 
lected all the images of terror and dis- 
muy, fused into a powerful whole by 
his so potent art. It is first a solemn 
anthem—a version of the monkish can- 
ticle ; then you hear, (in imagination,) 
the deep bass note of the last thunder 
that shall ever peal through the sky. 
You are almost blinded by the light- 
nings that gleam in his style. Presently, | 
a horrid shriek of despair, (the accumu- 
lated wailing of millions of evil spirits) 
rises on the aifrighted ear. And anon, 
the trumpet with a silver sound is 
blown several times, and all is still. 
With what a subtle power this master 
plays on the conscience of his readers ! 
He makes the boldest tremble ; he mag- 
nifies, he reiterates, until the best of 
men shall think himself a fellow of the 
vilest ! 

Such, however, is not a.scene con- 
genial to Taylor’s temper. In his de- 
scription he most affects the tender and 
pathetic notes of humanity. He plays 
admirably on every chord of passion, 
but on some much oftener and more art- 
fully than on others. He is both $ a 
son of thunder and a son of consola- 
tion.” With all his power of terrify- 
ing the soul, Ke most loves to entreat its 
gratitude to God and the practice of re- 
ligion. He takes delight in painting the 
innocence of childhood, the purity of 
virgins, the sacred mystery of mar- 
riage, the gentle voice of pity, the 
aes of our Father, the love of his 

on. 

His landscape is oftener quiet and in — 
repose, thtan savage or deserted. His 
favorité breezes are rather zephyrs, 
than | 

The wind Euroclydon— 
The storm wind. 


His florid genius, like his sweet dis- 
position, delighted in heavenly lays, and 
doubtless his piety was not a little the 
offspring of histemperament and genius. 

Taylor, in his pictures, further re- 
sembled Spencer in the prolixity of his 
style—sdwelling on minute points and . 
carefully finishing every trait. He had. 
none of Milton’s concise force, that 
painted a picture by an epithet or a 
line. If Taylor had the biilding of 
Pandemonium, he would have occu- 
pied six times the space Milton took for 
its construction. Milton made it to 
“ rise like an exhalation;”’ Taylor would 
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have expanded the line into a page, 
where each member of the sentence 
would have formed a series of steps 
leading from the foundation to the dome 
of the Infernal Hall. 

It may be proper here to notice a 
peculiarity of Taylor's illustration,— 
they are almost always for ornament ; 
he does not employ a simile to clench 
his argument; he does not make even 
his fancy logical; but describes and 
paints for the pleasure of the picture. 
His similes, so delightful in the reading, 
must have been intolerably long for de- 
livery. Public speaking requires greater 
compactness of mind than Taylor pos- 
sessed, and yet we hear of his wonder- 
ful success, which was not slightly 
heightened by a beautiful person, a 
face “Mke an angel,” and an elocutiqn 
that ravished all hearers with its swel- 
ling cadences and sweet intonations: 

Taylor, in his frequent and curious 
quotations, is almosta Burton. ,A rea- 
son for this deference to foreign testi- 
mony may be gathered from the fact of 
the respect for authority cherished by 
the early divines.: Just loosed from the 
Church of Rome, it was but natural 
they should cling to the first vouchers 
of the.truth, the primitive defenders of 
the faith. Modern free-thinking and 
the fashionable doctrine of independency 
of opinion had not yet made those mur- 
ning stars ef the church to rely too 
completely on-their own internal light 
—they rather reflected and gaye back 
the light from above. 7 

There is an eloquence of the reason 
as well as of the imagination and of the 
affections. Perhaps it is more firmly 
based than either, and produces in the 
end the surest effects. It is less capti- 
vating than the descriptive eloquence of 
Taylor: it has less hold on the taste 
than the sentimental passages of Rous- 
seau or Hazlitt, less touching than the 
pathos of Sterne or Mackenzie, less 
brilliant than the declamation of Burke 
or Macauley : but it is anchored in 
truth; it is founded in reality ; it con- 
vinces the understanding. Finally, all 
eloquence must cometothis. We may 
be captivated by the glittering flashes of 
acopious fancy, and charmed, for an 
hour, by the attractive graces of elocu- 
tion and manner; but the only true 
eloquence is that which is always such, 
which equally interests a future age and 
a foreign nation, and which is the pure 
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essence of the noblest reason. couched 
in the clearest, the most forcible and 
the richest expression. Those bril- 
liant contemporary speakers, of whom 
we have only a traditional knowledge, 
such as Dean Kirwan, Patrick Henry 
and Emmett, are rather to be regarded 
as consummate actors than solid orators. 

To give the praise of finished oratory 
to the sermons of Barrow would be an 
extravagance of eulogy; and yet his 
fame is great, and his sermons most 
able. He possesses the utmost full- 
ness (thisside of extravagance) in point 
of thought and expression; yet we can 
hardly say as much of ‘his style and 
manner. The characteristic trait of 
Barrow is his power of exhaustive 
analysis. He isa perfect mental che- 
mist, analyzing every topic into as many 
parts as it is composed qf,, and precipi- 
tating (so to speak) alf the falsehood in 
it, leaving a clear solution of truth. Our 
divine is one of the most liberal-minded 
of men. He hase wide range of thought, 
and mines, ns it were, in the very depths 
of his argument. He gives you every 
side of every subject he handles. He 
knows all the false appearances sophis- 
try may be made to wear, a$ disguises 
of the truth. He is thoroughly in- 
formed of all the bearings of his sub- 
ject, and leaves no part of it untouched. 
Though without imagination, Barrow 
had such a fertility of intellect, (so well 
cultivated was the soil,) as to appear. 
almost possessing invention in the way 
of topics and illustration. The secret 
of his invention lay in long and severe 
study, aided by a capacious and power- 
ful and ready memory. 

Reason was the master faculty of 
Barrow’s mind. He seems to have had 
but little fancy—no imagination ; not 
much of an eye for nature—no humor 
—hardly anything like delicacy of sen- 
timent. His understanding was a ro- 
bust, hard-working faculty. His ana- 
lysis was very acute and thorough—his - 
logic exceeding close, searching and 
patient. He had much and varied eru- 
dition, and a memory that was not 
crushed by the weight of it. ‘This is 
an argument for the original force of 
Barrow, as well as for most of the great 
wld prose writers, that their learning 
was not too much for them. No foreign 
acquisitions could obscure the clear 
light of their own reason: learning 
served them for evidence, for illustra- 
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tion. But they never confounded know- 
ledge and wisdom, and knew as well as 
the old dramatists, their grand com- 
peers, that 
“ The heart 
May give an useful lesson to the head.” 


Hence, without vanity, they relied more 
on themselves than most scholars, who 
are too often mere pedants. 

It is worthy of remark that most of 
Barrow’s sermons are rather moral dis- 
sertations, than what we would call, at 
the present day, evangelical discourses. 
Leclerc and Mr. Halam have both re- 
marked this feature in Barrow’s ser- 
mons. Barrow comes nearer to a teacht 
er of moral philosophy, than the ordina- 
ry standard of modern preaching will 
allow. It was his practice to write a 
series of sermons on. certain topics of 
practical ethics, {nose the less Chris- 
tian, though some would have us think 
go ;) thus, he has four sermons on indus e 
try, eight on the tongue, &c., &c. He 
seldom wrote less than two, and fre- 
quently three, on a single text. These 
are complete moral treatises. Though, 
in one sense, this may be considered a 
defect, yet in our view, (perhaps mis- 
— it is a merit. Preaching too 
often departs from the themes of daily 
importance—the offices of familiar duty. 
Most congregations require to be taught 
their moral, as well as: their religious 
duties, (both parts of the same grêat 
scheme, and essentially one.) We have 
never heard the orthodoxy of Barrow 
questioned, and yet ‘it is certain he is 
more of amoral teacher than an Evan- 
gelical Divine. 

There is a palpable defect in Barrow. 
He is uniformly copious. He is often 
tedious. He is tooapt to discuss a trite 
theme, with all the exuberahce of 
power he employs on one more ob- 
sc ure and less familiar.. Moreover, he 
is interminable. Many laughable anec- 
dotes are related of his power of con- 
tinuance. Once at a charity sermon, he 
detained the audience by a discourse of 
three hours and’a half in length. In 
coming down from the pulpit, and being 
asked if he did not feel tired, he replied 
that “ he began to be weary with stand- 
ing so long.” 
wearisome for the audience (we should 
imagine) to sit still that space of time, 
unless the church was a dark one, the 
cushions soft, and the pews high. On 
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another occasion, being reminded that 
the congregation at the Abbey liked 
short sermons, he was prevailed on 
(with much ado) to preach but one half 
of his original sermon, and that occu- 
pied an hour and a half. 

With these defects, however, that 
must have rendered him, to light hearers 
of the Word, a rather tiresome preach- 
er, he is still a right, sturdy, manly in- 
tellect of the true English breed. 

This intellectual robustness was joined 
to great strength of moral purpose and 
determined physical courage. Of this 
last quality two remarkable instances 
occur tous. Being attacked at night 
by a powerful mastiff, he grappled with 
the animal, and almost choked him, be- 
fore any assistance came. Atsea, in 
the Mediterranean, the vessel in which 
he Happened to be embarked was at- 
tacked by an Algerine corsair. Barrow 
could not be prevailed on to go below, 
but fought like a brave fellow with the 
rest of the crew. 

These traits-of character cannot faif 
to impress us with the opinion of high 
respect for Barrow’s force and energy. 

Though no wit, to be sure, in his ser- 
mons, finless a strong sense of propriety 
and the absence of it can be termed 
wit, yet he gave Rochester one day 
a notable reproof, and foiled that court- 
ły wit at his own weapons. Yet Barrow 
penned a definition of wit, amounting to 
an essay, Which is a miracle of ingenui- 
ty of distinctions and richness of ex- 
pression. 

Charle§ IT. used to call Barrow ‘an 
unfair preacher,” for he left nothing 
for future preachers to glean—unless 
he might have added, to make pretty 
free use of the labors of their predeces- 
sors. 

Lord Chatham enjoined on his son 
the constant study of Barrow, and Pitt 
declared he had his sermons almost by 
heart. 

Barrow had great versatility of ac- 
quisition and performance ; at different 
periods he was Greek and Mathemati- 
cal Professor at Cambridge, and in the 
latter chair he was the immediate 
predecessor of Sir Isaac Newton. 

To show the common injudiciousness 


It must have been as-of parents in estimating the talents of 


their children, the father of Barrow is 
said to have exclaimed, “if it pleased 
God to take away any of his children, 
he hoped it would be Isaak,” regarding 
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him as a miracle of stupidity, who after- 
wards proved the glory of his family. 

Tillotson auccesds Barrow naturally, 
in our list of old English divines, not 
only in point of time, but from the fact 
of being his literary executor. Barrow, 
dying, left all his manuscripts to the 
care of the archbishop, who became 

his editor. e 
At present, we intend presenting an 
array of criticisms from various hands ; 
some of them the contemporaries of 
our author, and others Jiving soon after: 
Mr. Hallam being the only living au- 
thority we shall quote. 

Dryden used to say, that if he had 
any talent for English prose, it was 
owing td a frequent perusal of ,Til- 
Idtson. 

Addison thought once of compiling a 
dictionary for authorities, in which he 
had marked more passages in Tillotgon 
than in any other writer. 

Melmoth, the most ingenious transld- 
tor of Pliny and Cicero, gives a very 
different judgment—himself a finished 
scholar and elegant author. He thinks 
‘‘no man ever had less pretensions to 
eloquence than this celebsated preach- 
er!” And he proceeds to pafttieularize 
several remarkable defects, especially a 
want of harmony and musical structure 
of sentences. =” 

Warburton hits the mark with great- 
er nicety. Observe, there is no g@ne- 
ralizing in his sentence, but clearness, 
accuracy, and a happy moderation. 

“Tillotson,” says he, ‘‘.was certainly 
a virtuous, pious, humane and moderate 
tman, which last quality was a kind of 
rarity in those times. I think the ser- 
mons published in his life-time arè fine 
moral discourses. They have, indged, 
the character of their author—simple, 
élegant, candid, clear and rational,—no 
orator, in the Greek and Latin sense of 
the word, like Tayļor, nor a discourser 
in their sense like Barrow; free from 


their irregylarities, but not able to reach 


their heights. You cannot sleep with 
Taylor; you cannot forbear thinking 
with Barrow ; but you may be much at 
p ease in the midst of a long lecture 
rom Tillotson, clear and rational, and 
equable as he is. Perhaps the last 
quality may account for it.” To oup 
mind, most satisfactorily does it ac- 
count. He surely can be no orator, 
with whom “‘ we may be much at ease.” 
Even the soft flow of Mackenzie or Fe- 
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nelon cannot fail to move, if ever so 
gently, the heart. But the passions are 
roused, the affections melted; we are 
fired with indiguation, or dissolve with 
soft pity, at the tones and phrases of 
genuine eloquence. The true orator 


excites the whole soul, and with him 


we cannot sleep. We may doze with 
the sensible expounder, or sleep out- 
right. with the text-splitter; but it is 
beyond mortal powers of endurance to 
sit calm, when the Word is preached 
with effect and with power. We dare 
say there were no drowsy heads in 
Luther’s congregations, nor could the 
most plethoric man easily sleep under 
the ministry of Whitfield. . 
Blair’s opinion is as follows, the very 
reverse of Melmoth’s: ‘ Archbishop 
Tillotson’s manner is more free an 
warm, and he approaches nearer than 
most of the English divines to the cha- 
racter of popular speaking; hence he 
is, to-day, one of the best models we 
have for preaching. * We must not, in- 
deed, consider him in the light of a per- 
fect orator ; hig compositionis too loose 
and remiss; his style too feeble, and . 
frequently too flat to deserve that high 
character ; but there is in some of his 
sermons so muth warmth and earnest- 
ness, and threugh them all there runs 
so much ease and perspicuity, such a 
vein of good sense and sincere piety, as 
justly entitle him to be held as eminent 
a preacher as England has produced.” 
‘Po this, we would only beg to inquire, 
if the polished critic had ever seen the 
sermons of Jeremy Taylor and Robert 
South? In effect, he gives Tillotson 
no higher praise than, Warburton. 
When he particularizes, he finds none 
but respectable qualities in him; but 
when he geneyalizes, these second-rate 
powers rise into first-rate faculties. 
We conclude our quotations with a 
paragraph from Mr. Hallam’s great 
work. ‘The sermons of ‘Tillotson 
yere, for half a century, more read 
than any in our language. They are 
now bought for waste paper, and hard- 
ly read at all. Such is the fickleness 
of religious taste, as abundantly nume- 
rous instances would prove. Tillotson 
is reckoned verbose and languid. He 
has not the former defect in nearly so 
great a degree as some of his eminent 
predecessors; but there is certainly 
little vigor or vivacity in his style.” _ 
The witty Doctor South realized the 
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ideal of a Court Preacher. His con- 
science was as pliable as his repartee 
was ready, and could as easily accom- 
modate itself to time and occasion. An- 
thony à Wood is the best authority we 
have for the account of South’s life and 
character, and he wrote of both with 
considerable bitterness. The reason of 
this sprung out of a sharp retort, or 
rather a piece of impertinent smartness 
which the witty divine conveyed to the 
Historian of Oxford in answer to the 
complaint of Anthony as toa particular 
physical evil with which he was an- 
noyed. ‘The story is briefly related in 
the “ General Biographical Diction- 
99 

According to the above refation, 
South was a perfect Vicar of Bray. 
First he was an Independent, and one 
of the rankest of that radical party ; he 
next became a Presbyterian, moderat- 
ing his zeal, as the sect of Independents 
began to lose ground, and inveighing 
against them ‘ wifh all the malice of a 
fiend.” His third transformation was 
into a High Church-of-England-man, 
after the death of Cromwell, and at the 
restoration of Charles; and finaly, we 
hear of him as chaplain to James II., 
who was as genuine a Catholic in his 
heart as ever lived. ` 

At all times he evinced towards the 
party he had just left the basest ingra- 
titude, and a bantering, or rather con- 
temptuous and malicious humor. He 
never, through life, forgot what he had 
acquired at Westminster; ‘‘ where 
(says Wood) he obtained a considerable 
stock of grammar and philosophical 
knowledge, but more of impertinence 
and saucines®”’ 

A writer of his life, whom the Ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary politely 
styles, ‘‘ the fanatic,” relates with evi- 
dent complacency two remarkable judg- 
ments, (as he considers them,) upon 
the false-hearted and worldly Church- 
man. On two different occasions, when 
bitterly abusing the sects he had just 
deserted, he was seized with a: sudden 
fit, large’ beads of sweat stood on his 
forehead, and his utterance failed him. 
The second occurrence of this qualm 
happened just after he had been ap- 
pointed chaplain to Lord Clarendon, 
and when preaching before the Court. 

We have looked through Clarendon, 
who has, in his history, drawn the por; 
trait of almost every man of eminence 
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of his time, in vain, for the character of 
South. At that time a royalist and 
High Churchman, beside being the fa- 
vorite preacher, South should shine in 
brilliant colores among the rich portraits 
of Clarendon. At the same time the 
penetrating glances of Clarendon could 
have easily disclosed the private mean- 
ness of this brilliant man. 

Apart from his forcible eloquence 
and his genuine wit, South was more 
especially the favorite of the Court of 
Charles II., from the unblushing ridi- 
cule with which he assaulted his old 
associates, the Presbyterian party. Jn 
this respect he resembled Butler, by 
the means of obtaining a dazzling re- 
putation ; though in point of worldly 
prosperity, he lived like a prince, while 
the comic poet starved. South is a 
prose Butler, in miniature, and may 
even approve himself almost the equal 
of the author of Hudjbras, by the make- 
weight of sharp and weighty eloquence 
he can throw into the scale. He wasa 
great orator, as well as a caustic wit, 
and an able scholar. An orator, too, of 
thdt popular make, just fitted for his 
courtly audjence. His eloquence isa 
mixture of fractical shrewdness and 
biting Satire, with classical allusion, 
and a perfectly pure style. Of all the 
old divines, South is the most direct 
and clear. His intellectual powers 
were complete. Unincumbered by the 
exhaustless fancy of Taylor or the co- 
pious ‘Barrow, he had a fine perception 
of the proper and the right; a solid 
judgment, ‘and a nimble, quick-witted 
fancy. Ifhis fancy was not as high, 
(and’it certainly was not) as Taylor's, 
yet when he did rise to lofty declama- 
tion, it was concentrated and condensed. 
His style would have suited almost 
equally well the bar or the senate. 
He has Ikss of the mere divine in his 
sermons than of the philosopher and 
orator ; and the noblest passages in his 
noblest sermons would have come With 
propriety from Bacon or Burke. 

South’s wit is so frequently referred 
to, that his eloquence is apt to be for- 
gotten ; but let any one read the second 
sermon (just referred to) in the first 
volume of his works, and they cannot 
help confessing him to have been a 
master. We forbear quoting long pas- 
sages of fine declamation, to make room 
for a few examples of his keen satiri- 


cal turn. In his sermon on the “ Chris- 
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tian Pentecost,”” he says of those who 
loved preaching better than any other 
part of the church service, (a remnant 
of Presbyterianism,) and which he stig- 
matises asa sort of itch: “ I cannot 
see but the itch in the ear is as bad a 
distemper as in any other part of the 
body, and perhaps worse.” In the 


same sermon he has a cutting tirade 


on the Independents: ‘ But amongst 
those of the late reforming age, all 
learning was utterly cried down. So 
that with them, the b@&t preachers 
were such as could not read,.and the 
ablest divines such as could not write. 
In all their preachments, they so highly 
pretended to the spirit, that they could 
hardly as much as spell the letter. To 
be blind was to be with them the proper 
qualification of a spiritual guide, and to 
be book-learned, as they called it, and 
to be irreligious, were almost terms 
convertible. None were thought fit for 
the ministry but tradesmen and me- 
chanics, because none else were thought 
to have the spirit. Those only were 
accounted like St. Paul, who could 
work with their hands, and in a literal 
sense, drive the nail home, and be 
able to make a pulpit before they 
preached in it.” 
good as Butler in Hudibras, an the 
same worthies, and as ‘pointed as any 
thing in the “ Tale of a'Tub.” In the 
sermon on the text—“ Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace,” occurs this strong contrasts 

“ How vastly disproportionate are the 
pleasures of the eating and the thinking 
man! Indeed, as different as the si- 
lence of an Archimedes in the study of 
a problem, and the stillness ef a sow at 
her wash.” Farther on ‘he speaks of 
“ the absurd austerities, so much prized 
and exercised by some of the Romish 
profession : ‘ Pilgrimages, going bare- 
foot, hair white, and whips with allsuch 
Gospel artillery, are their only helps 
to devotion . It seems that, 
with them, a man sometimes cannot 
be a penitent, unless he also turns va- 
gabond, and roots it to Jerusalem. . . 
Thus, what was Cain’s curse becomes 
~ their religion.” In ridiculing their sense- 
less scourgings, he infers that they re- 
garded such self-punishments to . be 
means of grace ; adding, with fine 
irony, ‘ The truth is, if men’s religion 
lies no deeper than their skin, it is pos- 
sible they may scourge themselves into 
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very great improvements.” In the 
preface to a sermon preached at the 
consecration of a chapel, 1667, he has 
another hit at his quandam friends, and 
refers to “a miraculous revolution re- 
ducing many from the head of a trium- 
phant rebellion to their old condition of 
masons, smiths and carpenters, that in 
this capacity they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had 
ruined and defaced.” 

South was unquestionably the wit of 
the English church before Swift. Dr. 
Eachard, in his book on the causes of 
the contempt isto which the clergy had 
fallen, and Earle, in his characters, had 
displayed admirable satirical powers. 
But among the preachers, this quality 
had not yet become cqnspicuous. Per- 
haps the propriety of a professed wit 
in the pulpit may be doubted ; not that 
a very good man may not be a shining 
wit, but the presumption is, that he ` 
who indulges a comjc fancy on sacred 
themes, who (unnecessarjly) jeers at 
the follies of mankind, not their vices, 
is hardly the proper guide and director 
of his people. Earnestness and sin- 
cerity are the peculiar traits of the 
good divine, and these may be sacrificed 
to the love of display, and the applause 
of a crowd. 

We have spoken of South in the 
same sentence with Swift. Taere was 
nothing of a moral likeness between 
them ; as men, they were both worldly 
and ambitious ; though South had far 
more of the time-server in him than 
the manly Dean of St. Patrick. They 
were both men of genuine wit,—that 
which delighted in sharp, pungent sa- 
tire. They were both smart and neat, 
even in their ordinary style of compo- 
sition. South had an eloquence to 
which Swift could offer no pretensions ; 

et Swift had invention and creative 
haror. South was more fortunate in 
his patrons ; Swift happier in his 
friendships. Of the private life of 
South we know little; of the domestic 
history of Swift we know too much to 
his disadvantage. But when we speak 
of them as wits and great writers, we 
have nothing to add but unqualified 
praise. 

In a succeeding paper we hope to 
centinue this noble list, including cer- 
tain of the earlier divines we have 
omitted to mention, down to the time 
of the philosophical Queen Caroline. 
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Ir stands by the way-side, bgneath an old treé 

- Where ë frolicked in childhood, light-hearted @ind free ; 
Tis rude and time-worn, andthe weather-stained door 

Is carved with deep crosses, and nvaried o’er and o’er 
With drawings and names, by childish hands tracéd,— 
Here, a part of a man, with the head quite effaced, 

But with shape and proportion ne’er intended by nature, 
The body a child's, but a giant in stature. 

The half-opefi door to my view has diselosed 

The benches and desks still standing in rows, 

All duly notched, where some idle boy sat, 

And worn smooth where his elbows rubbed this way and that— 
The desk of the master, his mkstand and rule, 

Where he set all the copies while he eyed the whole school 
On the desk elose beside, where the ferule is laid, 
Confiscated apples and tops are displayed ; 

Unchanged do they seem, and still standing there, 

Are the pail and tin cup, and the master’s arm chair : 

And still in the cenfre, all eaten with rust, 

The old stove and it’s pipe, thickly covered with dust, , 
On three legs is resting, the fourth, broke and gore, 

Ts supplied by a brick for its weight to rest on ; 

The papers and ashes lie scattered about, * 

_ The bits of old pens with the featlrers notched out, oR 
The marks on the wall, the ink on the floor,— $ 
E’en the smoke onthe ceiling ’s the same as of yore. 

Hark ! the voice of the child, thro’ the half-open door, 
Who cons, in faint treble, his dull lesson o’er, 

And the other, who yawns with his arms o’er his head, 
And sighs as he wishes his lesson was said.; 

Still deeper and longer, and more weary his sighs, 

When he turns to the window his sleepy grey eyes, 

And sees in the field the lambs skipping at play, 

And envies their freedom this sweet summer day, 

And believes in his heart, that happy he’d be, 

If he, like the lambs, could only be free 

To gambol and frolic, to stand or to run, 

To lie down on the bank and bask in the sun; 

But oh! this high bench, where his little short legs 

Hang dangling, bonumbed and lifeless as pegs, 

While vainly he tries to reach with his toes 

The too distant floor—Oh! these are the woes 

Which many a child, in his school-lour knows. 

But hark ! the stern voice of the master is heard 

To call for his task, of which he knows not a word, 

And his visions and dreams are dispelled all at once,— 

The high seat is exchanged for the block of the dunce. 
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How his little heart swells, when he hears that to-day 
For blockheads and duuces there must be no play ; 
And when on the green a gay group is thronging 

To join in their sports, how that young heart is longing ! 
Half-blinded by tears, he bends o’er his book, 

Not daring t’ encounter the master’s stern look ; 

Tho’ his eye ’s on the page, his thoughts are away 
Where the boys on the green now frolic at play ; 

As sideways he peeps from his slyly-raised eye, 

His hand seeks his pocket,—the marbles roll o'er, 
And render his sorrows far worse than before ; 

His knife and hjs jews-harp, and,countless tow strings, 
All a boy’s precious store of juvenile things, 

But add to his troubles, while striving to hide 
The tears which will flow in spite-of his pride.’ 

The dull, lazy drone of an idle great fly 

Now strikes en his ear so desolately, 

"Tis in vain he endeavours his lesson to learn, 

Some object distracts him, where’er he may turn. 
Tho’ the master has ruled every writing-book through, 
Every page of them given a thorough review, 

Every copy has sef, and piled them away, 

Still his task is unlearned,—not a word can he say. 

As his hat on his head the master then placed, 

The poor little idler he solemnly faced— 

And now, sir, your task !”,—Oh, terrible sound! 
How wildly the tone makes his young heart to bound ! 
And now bursts the grief he so long had suppressed, 
In a torrent of tears which his pride had repressed—~ 
“T'was bad enough quite, to be kept from his play, 
And shut up alone in the school-house to stay, 

But a dunce to be ¢alled, and a blockhead beside !— 
He, his mother’s own darling, his father’s own pride ! 
The cup of his sorrows wets quite full before— 

The view of the master has made it run 0’er. 


‘These griefs are not light, tho’ they ’re fleeting, ’tis true, 


And I longed to rush in and entreat his rescue. 

But sadden’d, I turned me,’and sauntered along, 

Still hearing the shouts of the light-hearted throng, 
And I sighed, as I thought of the poor little one , 
Who sat on the dunce-block forsaken and lone, 

And I fervently prayed that the future might bring 
No sorrow more grievous his young heart to wring. a 
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BY EDGAR A. POE. 


In general, our first impressions are 
the true ones—the chief difficulty is in 
making sure which are the first. In 
early youth we read a poem, for in- 
stance, and are enraptured with it. At 
manhood we are assured by our reason 
that we had no reason to be enraptured. 
But some years elapse, and we return 
to our primitive admiration, just as a 
matured judgment enables us précisely 
to see what and why we admired. 
Thus, as individuals, we think in cycles, 
and may, from the frequency or infre- 
quency of our revolutions about the va- 
rious thought-centres, form an accurate 
estimate of the advance of our thought 
toward matyrity. It is really wonder- 
ful to observe how closely, in all the es- 
sentials of truth, the child-opinion coin- 
cides with that of the man proper—of 
the man at his best. 

And as with individuals, so, perhaps, 
with mankind. When’the world be- 
gins to return, frequently, to its first 
impressions, we shall then be warranted 
in looking for the millennium—or what- 
ever it is:—we mey safely take it for 
granted that we are attaining Our maxi- 
mum of wit, and of the happmess which 
is thence to ensue. The indications of 
such a return are, at present, like the 
visits of angels—but we have them now 
and then—in the case, for example, of 
credulity. The .philosophic, of late 
days, are distinguished by that very fa- 
cility in belief which was the charac- 
teristic of the illiterate half a century 
ago. Skepticism, in regard to apparent 
miracles, is not, as formerly, an evi- 
dence either of superior wisdom or 
knowledge. Ina word, the wise now 
believe—yesterday they would not be- 
lieve—and day before yesterday (in the 
time of Strabo for example) they be- 
lieved, exclusively, anything and every- 
thing :—here, then, is one of the indi. 
cative cycles completed—indicative of 
the world’s approach to years of discre- 
tion. I mention Strabo merely as an 
exception to the rule of his epoch— 
(just as one, in a hurry for an illustra- 


tion, might describe Mr. So and So to 
be as witty or as amiable as Mr. This 
and That is not—for so rarely did men 
reject in Strabo’s time, and so much 
more rarely did they err by rejection, 
-that the skepticism of this philosopher 
mugt be regarded as one of the most re- 
markable anomalies on record. 


I cannot help believing, with Gosse- 
lin, that Hanno proceeded only so far as 
Cape Nun 

The drugging system, in medical 
practice, seems tq me but a modification 
of the idea of penance, which has 
haunted the world since its infancy—the 
idea that the voluntary endurance of 
pain ig atonement forsin. In this, the 
primary phase of the folly, there is at 
least a show of rationality. Man of- 
fends the Deity; thus appears to arise 
a necessity for retribution, or, more 
strictly, a desire, on the part of Deity, 
te punish. The self-infliction of pu- 
nishment, then, seemed to include at 
once an acknowledgment of error. zeal 
in anticipating the will of God, and ex- 
piation ef the wrong. The thought, 
thus stated, howeyer absurd, is not un- 
natural; but the principle being gradu- 
ally left out of sight, mankind at length 
found itself possessed of the naked idea 
that, in general, the suffering of man- 
kind is grateful to the Creator :-—hence 
the Dervishes, the Simeons, the monas- 
tic hair-cloths and fete the pre- 
sent Puritanism and cant about the 
“ mortification of the flesh.’ From 
this point the conceit makes another 
lapse; the fancy took root, that in the 
voluntary endurance of wl there existed, 
inethe abstract, a tendency to good; 
and it was but in pursuance of this 
fancy, that, in sickness, remedies were | 
selected in the ratio of their repulsive- 
ness. How else shall we account for 
the fact, that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the articles of the Materia 
Medica are distasteful ? 
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Mr. Henry Cary is introduced to us, 
in the Appendix to “The Poets and 
Poetry of America,” as “ Mr. Henry 
Carey, author of ‘ Poems by John Wa- 
‘ters,’ originally printed in the ‘ New- 
York American’ and the‘ Knickerbocker 
Magazine.’ ” Mr. Cary’s works have 
appeared only in the periodicals men- 
tioned—that is, I believe they have not 
yet been collected in volume form. His 
poems (not so good as his prose by any 
means) are easily and pointedly written, 
neatly versified, and full of life and 
fancy. Doctor Griswold has made a 
mistake in attributing to our Mr. Cary 
the Anacreontic entitled “Old Wine to 
Drink,” quoted in the Appendix of the 
«large book.” 

It is as an essayist that Mr. C. is best 


entitled to distinction. He hag written 


some of the happiest Magazine papers, 


of the Spectator class, in the language.. 


All that he does, evinces a keen relish 
for-old English literature, and a scholas- 
tic taste. His style is pure, correct, 
and vigorous—e judicious mixture of the 
Swift and Addison manners—although 
he is by no means either Swift or Ad- 
dison. In a well-written memoir of him 
furnished for “ The Broadway Journal,” 
the writer says : ` ° 


“His essays are all short, as essays should 
be, of the Addisonian dimensions and den- 
sity of expression. His sentences are the 
most perfect in the language; it would be 
a vain task to hunt through them all for a 
superfluous conjunction. They are too 
perfect to be peculiar, for writers åre dis- 
tinguished from each other more by their 
faults than their excellences..... 
can endure nothing that wears a slovenly 
aspect. His lawns must be neatly trimmed 
and his gardens weéded.... . He has 
not written much about flowers, bnt we 
should think that his favorite was a Came- 
lia. He isin some sort a Sam. Rogers, but 
more particular . . . His descriptions have 
@ delicacy of finish like the carvings of 
Grinliag Gibbons. They remind you as 
forcibly of Nature as anything short of Na- 
ture can; but they never deceive you; you 
know all the while that it is not a reality 
that affects you.” ` 


Of course in all this there is exagge- 
ration. The commentator seems to 
have had in view the twofold object of 
writing, himself, a John Waterish es- 
say, and doing Fh justice to his per- 
sonal friend. The only trouble is, that 
the justice is a little too full. It will 
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not quite do to say that Mr. Cary's sen- 
tences are the ‘most perfect” in the 
language—first, because “perfect” ad- 
mits of no degrees of comparison, and 
secondly, because the sentences in ques- 
tion are perfect by no means. For ex- 
ample—*“ It would be in vain,” says the 
critic, * to hunt through them all for a 
superfluous conjunction” —immediately 
afterwards. quoting from Mr. C. the 
following words : 


“‘We peid our visit te the incomparable 
ruins of the castle, and then proceeded to 
retrace our steps, and examining our 
wheels at every post-house, reached the 
Hotel D’Angleterre. .... . It was well 
filled, and yet the number,” etc. 


Now the conjunctions which I have 
italicized are pleonastic. These things, 
however, are trifles; John Waters de- 
serves all the spirit if not the whole 
letter of his friend’s commendation. 

“So violent was the state of parties in 
England, that I was assured by several 
that the Duke of Marlborough was a cow- 
ard and Pope a fool.” — Voltaire. 


Both propositions have since been 
very seriously entertained, quite inde- 
pendently of all, party-feeling. ‘That 
Pope was a fool, indeed, seems to bean 
established point, at present, with the 
Crazy-ites—what else shall I call 
them ?” i 


Üa ae 


Not long ago I pointed out in “The 
New-York Mirror,” and more fully, 
since, in ‘ The Broadway Journal,” a 
very decided case of similarity between 
“« A Death-Bed,” by Mr. Aldrich, and 
“ The Death-Bed,” by Thomas Hood. 
The fact is, I thought, and still think, 
that, in this instance, Mr. A, has been 
guilty of plagiarism in the first degree. ` 
A short piece of his headed “ Lines,” is | 
not demonstrably a plagiarism—because 
there seems scarcely any design of con- 
cealing the source—but I quote the 
poem as evidence of Mr. A’s aptitude at 
Leaving fhe original out of 
sight, every one would admit the beauty 
of the parallel : 

LINES. | 
Underneath this marble cold, 
Lies a fair girl tarned to mould ; 
One whose life was like a star, 
Without toil or rest to mar 
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Its divinest harmony 

Its God-given serenity. l 
One whuse form of youthful grace, 
One whose eloquence of face 
Matched the rarest gem of thought 
By the antique sculptors wrought t 
Yet her outward charms were less 
. Than her winning gentleness— 
Her maiden purity of heart— 
Which, without the aid of art, 

Did in coldest hearts inspire 

Love that was not all desire. 
Spirit forms with starry eyes 

That seem to come from Paradi 
Beings of ethereal birth- 

Near us glide sometimes on Earth, 


Like glimmering moogbeams dimly seen, ` 


Glancing down through alleys green } 
Of Hach was she who lies beneath 
This silent effigy of grief. 

Wo is me! when I recall 

One sweet word by her let fall— 
One sweet word but half expressed— 
Downcast eyes told all the rest. 

To think beneath this marble cold 
Lies that fair girl turned to mould. 


Imitators are not, necessarily, unori- 
ginal—except at the exact points of the 
imitation. Mr. Longfellow, decidedly 
the most audacious imitator in America, 
is markedly original, or, in other words, 
imaginative, upen the whole ; and many 
persons have, from the latter branch of 
the fact, been at a loss to comprehend, 
and therefore, to believe, the former. 
Keen sensibility of appreciation—that 
is tosay, the poetic sentiment (in dis- 
tinction from the poetic power) leads al- 
most inevitably to imitatn. Thus all 
great poets have been gross imitators. 
It is, however, a mere non distributio 
medi hence to infer, that all great im- 
itators are poets. Still--what I mean 
to say is, that Mr. Aldrich’s penchant 
for imitation does not show him to be 
incapable of poetry—as some have as- 
serted. It is my own belief that, at 
some future day, he will distinguish 
himself as a lyrist. 


_. There can be no doubt, that up to 
this period the Bushites have had the 
best of the battle. The *“ Anastasis ”* 
is lucidly, succinctly, vigorously, and 
logically written, and proves, in my 
Opiaion, everything that it attempts— 
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provided that we admit the imaginary 
axioms from which it starts; and this is 
as much as can be well said of any the- 
ological disquisition under the sun. It 
might be hinted, too, in reference as 
well to Professor Bush, as to his oppo- 
nents, “que læ plupart des sectes ont 
raison dans une bonne partie de ce qu'elles 
avancent, mais non pas en ce qu'elles 
nient.” ; j 
Taylor, who wrote so ingeniously 
the ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ 
might have derived many a valuable 
-hint from the study of Professor Bush. 


A good title to a very respectable 
book.+ ‘The endeavor to convey Rome 
only by those impressions which would 
naturally be made upon an American, 
gives the work a certain air of origi- 
nality—the rarést of all qualities in de- 
seriptions of the Eternal City. The 
style is pure and sparkling, although 
occasionally flippant and dillettantesque. 
The tone of remark is much in the usual 
way—selon les regles—-never very ex- 
ceptionable, and certainly never very 
profound. | 

I never fead a personaly abusive 
paragraph in the newspapers, without 
calling*to mind the pertinent query pro- 
pounded by Johnson to Goldsmith :— 
“« My dear Doctor, what harm does it 
do a man to call him Holofernes ?” 


“ The artist belongs to his work, not 
‘the work to the artist.”’-— Novalis. 

In nine cases out of ten it is pure 
Waste of time to attempt extorting 
sense from_a German apophthegm ;— 
or, rather, “any sense and every sense 
may be extorted from allof them. If, 
in the sentence above quoted, the in- 
tention is to assert that the artist is 
the slave of his.theme, and must con- 
form to it his thoughts, I have no faith 
in the idea, which appears to me that 
of an essentially prosaic intellect. In 
the hands of the true artist the theme, 
or ‘* work,” is but a mass of clay, of 
which anything (within the compass of 
the mass and quality of the clay) may 
be fashioned at will, or according to the 
skill of the workman. The clay is, in 


* “ Anastasis, or The Doctrine of the Resurrection; in which it is shown that the Doctrine of the Re- 
surrection of the Body is not sanctioned by Reason or Revelation.” 


t“ Rome, as seen by a New-Yorker’—by William M. Gillespie. 
t The nom de plume of Von Hardenburgh. 
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fact, the slave of the artist. It belongs 
to him. His genius, to be sure, is 
manifested, very distinctively, in the 
choice of the clay. It should be nei- 
ther fine nor coarse, abstractly—but 
just so fine or so coarse—)just so plastic 
or so rigid—as may best serve the pur- 
poses of the thing to be wrought—of 
the idea to be made out, or, more ex- 
actly, of the impression to be conveyed. 
There are artists, however, who fancy 
only the finest material, and Who, con- 
sequently, produce only the finest ware. 
It is generally very transparent and ex- 
cessively brittle. 


~- 


-Ihave not the slightest faith in Car- 

lyle. In ten years—possibly in five— 
he .will be remembered only as a butt 
for sarcasm. His linguistic Euphuisms 
might very well kave been taken as 
primd facie evidence of his philosophic 
ones; they were the froth which indi- 
cated, first, the shallowness, and sec- 
ondly, the confusion of the waters. I 
would blame no man of sense for leav- 
ing the works of Carlyle unread, 
merely on account of these Euphuisms ; 
for it might be shown å priori, that po 
man capable of prodycing a definite im- 
pression upon his age or race, could or 
would commit himself to such inanities 
and insanities. The hook about “ Hero- 
Worship”—is it possible that it ever 
excited a feeling beyond contempt? 
No hero-worshipper can possess any- 
thing within himself. That man is no 
man who stands in awe of his fellow- 
man. Genius regards genius with re- 
spect—with even enthusiastic admira- 
tion—but there is nothing of worship 
in the admiration, for it springs from a 
thorough cognizance of the one admi- 
red—from a perfect sympathy, the re- 
sult of this eognizance ; and it is need- 
less to say, that sympathy and worship 
are antagonistic. Your hero-worship- 
pers—your Shakspeare worshippers, 
for example—what do they know about 
Shakspeare? They worship him— 
rant about him—lecture about him 
—about, him, him, and nothing else 
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—for no other reason than that he 
is utterly beyond their comprehen- 
sion. They have arrived at an idea 
of his greatness from the pertinacity 
with which men have called him great. 
As for their own opinion about him— 
they really have none atall. In gen- 
eral, the very smallest of mankind are 
the class of men-worshippers. Not 
one out of this class has ever accom- 
plished apything beyond a very con- 
temptible mediocrity. 

Carlyle, however, has rendered an 
important service (to posterity, at least) 
in pushing rant and cant to that degree 
of excess which inevitably induces rë- 
aciion. Had he not appeared, we 
might have gone on for yet another 
century, Emerson-izing in prose, 
Wordsworth-izing in poetry, and Fou- 
rier-izing in philosophy, Wilson-izing 
in criticism—Hudsopn-izing and Tom 
O’Bedlam-izing in everything. The 
authpr of the * Sartor Resartus,” 
however, has overthro wy the various ar- 
gumentsof his own order, by @personal 
reductio ad absurdum. Yet an Olym- 

-piad, perhaps, and the whole horde will 
be swept bodily from the memory of 
man—or be remembered only when 
we have accasion to talk of such fantas- 
tic tricks as, erewhile, were performed 
by the Abderites. 


albana 


I cannot help thinking Doctor Cheev- 
er’s* “ Common-Place-Book of Ameri- 
can Poetry” a most injudicious selec- 
tion—its taste tending entirely toward 
the didactic. It has the merit, how- 
ever, of not belying its title, and is ex- 
cessively common-place. Poets are by 
no means, necessarily, judges of poetry, 
but nothing is more certain than that, 
to be a judge of poetry, it is necessa- 

to have at least the poetic sentiment, 
if not the poetic power—the “ vision,” 
if not “ the faculty divine.” Dr. Chee- 
ver, very evidently, has neither. I 
have now before me one of the most 
commendable pieces of verse which 1 
have seen from his pen, and quote from 
it its best quatrain, which: is undeni- 
ably forcible and pointed in expression : 


* The Reverend George B. Cheever, of New-York ; author of “ Deacon Giles’ Distillery,” (a brochure 
which, at the epoch of its publication, produced much excitement,) “ God’s Hand in America,” “Travels 
in the East,” and a “ Defence of Capital Punishment.” The last named has not been long published. In 
some respects, it is well reasoned. Its chief data, however, (in common with all which I have yet seen 
on this vezata questio) are the merest assumptions. Authority is obstinately insisted upon, which nine- 
tenths of the thinking portion of the civilized world deny, either openly or at heart, to be any authority 


at all. 
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A life all ease is all abused :— 

O, precious grace that made thee, wise 
To know ;-—aftliction, rightly used, 

Is mercy in disguise. 


The greater part of the poem, how- 
ever, (which consists of thirty-eight 
quatrains) jogs along thus : 


Those duties were love’s natural sphere : 
Our drooping flower I cherished so 

That still the more it asked my care ` 
The dearer still it grew. 


As a descriptive poet, Mr. Street is 
to be highly commended. He hot only 
describes with force and frdelity—giv- 
ing us a clear conception of the thing 
described—but never describes what, 
to the poet, should be nondescript. He 
appears, however, not at any time to 
have been aware that mere description 
is not poetry at all. We demand crea- 
tion—norjors, About Mr. Street 
there seems to be no spirit. He is all 
matter—substance—what the chemists 
would “all ‘‘simple substance”—and 
exceedingly simple it is. 

eee 


As a commentator, Professor Anthon 
has evinced powers very unusual in 
men who devote their lives to the hortus 
siccus of classical lore. He has ven- 
tured to dismiss the pedant and look 
en homme du monde upon some of the 
most valued of the literary monuments 
of antiquity. ‘The abundant Notes to 
his Classics will do him lasting honor 
among all who are qualified to giye an 
opinion of his labors, or whose good 
word and will he would be likely to 
consider as worth having. His accu- 
racy is extreme. I would stand by 
his decision, in any mere matter of 
classical fact, in preference to that of 
any man in Europe, or elsewhere. 
Some time ago, an attempt was made 
to injure his reputation by a charge of 
plagiarism, instituted in reference to 
his most important work, the Classical 
Dictionary ; and urged against such a 
book, the accusation, from its mere 
silliness, was not easily rebutted. The 
Classical Dictionary is little more than 
a summary of facts, and these facts are 
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the common property of mankind. 
Professor Anthon’s accusers would 
have acted with equal wisdom in charg- 
ing Legendre with robbing Euclid. 
The multitudinous quotations of the 
Classical Dictionary are made verbatim 
(unless where difference of opinion has 
induced alteration) without that attempt 
at giving the extracted matter an air of 
originality by merely.re-writing it, 
which is but too common among com- 
pilers. And for this virtue he has been 
reviied. No doubt he would have given 
more satisfaction, iff certain quiarters, 
had he thought more of his own merely 
literary reputation, and kept his eye 
less steadily fixed on the true purpose 
of, compilations such as he has under- 
taken—for the’ purpose of making a 
useful book. His talents, nevertheless, 
have long ago placed ‘him in a position 
at which ‘he is left free to pursue this 
good purpose in hi$ own manner, with- 
out fear of injuring his character as dn 
original writer, in the opinion of any 
one having sense enofigh to understand 
that there i$ a point at which ọrigin- 
ality ceaseq to be a matter for com- 
mendation. , 

The only noticeable demerit of Pró- 
fessor Anthon is diffuseness, sometimes 
running into Johnsonism, of style. 
The best specimen of his manner is to 
be found in an analysis of the Life and 
Writings of Cicero, prefacing an editiqn 
of the orator’s Select Orations. This 
analysis occupies about forty pages of. 
the book, and is so peculiarly Cicero- 
nian, in point of fullness, and in other 
points, that I have sometimes thought 
it an intended imitation of the Brutus, 
sive de Claris Oratoribus. 


With the aid of a lantern, I have 
been looking again at ‘ Niagara and 
other Poems” (Lord only knows if 
that be the true title)—but ‘ there’s 
nothing in it :”—at least nothing of Mr. - 
Lord’s own—nothing which is not : 
stolen—or, (more delicately,) trans- 
fused—transmitted. By the way, 
Newton says a great deal about “ fits of 
easy transmission and reflection,”* and 
I have no doubt that “ Ni ” was 
put together in one of these identical fits. 


* Of the solar rays—in the “ Optics,” 
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From the foundation of the United 
States government up to the present 
year, the advice of Washington, as im- 
parted in his Farewell Address, that 
America should have as. little to do 
with Eurapean politics as possible, has 
been faithfully, and even zealously fg- 
lowed. The United States hate uni- 
formly avoided the ‘“entangligg alli- 
ances” of European governments ; 
while, as citizens, they have, with sin- 
gular energy and enterprise, pushed 
commercial intercourse with the pepple 
of countries, not only in Europe, but in 
the remote regions of Asia and the dis- 
tant islands of the southeyn ocen. Of 
the fifty-six years which’ have glapsed 
since the fir8t meeting of tlie National 
‘Congress under our present Constitu- 
tion, Europe kas occupied twenty- 
three in a fierce and bloody cmntest. 
From the southernmost part of the 
peninsula of Spain to the snows of 
Moscow—from Egypt to Qopenhagen, 
scarcely a field of Europe but has been 
watered with the blood of armies com- 
posed of tHe people of all the nations of 
Europe, striving for ‘ignis-fatuus” 
called the * balancé of power.” Eng- 
land, isolated by the surrounding dcean 
covered with her fleets, which ruled it 
with supreme power, was the spring 
of action by which war after war, and 
coalition after coalition were formed to 

reserve the “balance in Europe.”— 
In all that time, the United States were 
regarded with indifference—perhaps 
with contempt, and their weight in the 
“balance” was but little heeded. 
Thirty years of peace have now re- 
sulted in placing the United States 
among the foremost nations of the earth; 
and as they have religiously abstained, 
hitherto, from seeking to interfere with 
the balance in Europe, the leading 
powers there now seem disposed to in- 
troduce that demon of discord upon this 
continent. 

Great as have been the evils that nave 
flowed fromthe theory of the “ balance of 
power,” it has never yet been defined, 
and is utterly incapable of definition. It 
is a mischievous chimera, an indescrib- 
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able nothing, which served for centuries 
to cloak the insatiate ambition of 
rulers, and the criminal aggression of 

ical governments, that sought, 


‘by external strife, to “busy giddy 


minds,” “lest fest and lying still might 
make them look too near into the 
state.” The precise date when this 
theory was originated cannot readily be 
determined. By some writers, it has 
been referred to the Florentine Re- 
public, at the zenith of its prosperity. 
By others, Demosthenes is asserted to 
have thundered on the merits of the 
“ balancing system” to the Athenians. 
It, however, first became a topic of diplo- 
matic discussion in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, in Western Europe ; 
was first recognised as a pringiple at 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
and became really the genius of evil at 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. It has been remarked, that 
the*first insfance in which this balance 
was alluded to by the kings of England, 
wag in the speech of William III. 
from the throne, Dec. 31, 1701, as fol- 
lows : 


“ I will only add this, if you do in good 
earnest desire see England hold the 
balance of Europe, it will appear by your 
right improving the present opportunity.” 


Here was no desire manifested to 
preserve any supposed balance, or to 
prevent the alleged aggression of any 
other power, but simply for England to 
hold the balance, which, if it has any 
meaning at all, certainly is, that it 
would enable her to dictate to either 
party in any controversy. This suited 
the pride of the English nation, the 
views of the aristocracy, and the am- 
bition of the rulers. The result was 
the war of 1702, declared against 
France and Spain by England and Hol- 
land. It is remarkable that no war of 
the kind, ostensibly undertaken to pre- 
vent the aggression of other nations, 
ever closed without adding to the pos- 
sessions of England. ‘The first result 
of that war of 1702 was the spoliation 
of Spain by England, who took possegr. 
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sion of Gibraltar, a part of the native 
Spanish soil, and which she holds to 
this day. This disposition of England 
to hold the balance, always has led her 
into every quarrel that has taken place 
in all parts of the world; and she has 
invariably exacted a valuable territory 
as her fees for interference. This char- 
acter of the English government has 
been satirized by Washington Irving 
as follows : 


“He (John Bull) is centinually volun- 


teering his services to settle his neighbors’ 
affairs, and takes it in great dudgeon if 
they engage in any matter of consequence 
without asking his advice, tnough he sel- 
dom engages in any friendly office without 
finishing by getting into a squabble with 
all parties, and then railing bitterly at their 
ingratitude. He unluckily took lessons in 
his youth in the noble science of, self-de- 
fence, and having accomplished himeelf in 
the use of ,his limbs and weapons, and be- 
come a perfect master at boxing and 
cudgel-play, he has had a troublesome life 
of it ever since. He cannot hear of a-quar- 
rel between the most distant of his peigh- 
bors, but he begim incontinently to fumble 
with the head of his cùdgel, and consider, 
whether interest or honor does nat require 
that he should meddle in,their broils. In- 
deed, he has extehded his relations ofpride 
and policy so completely over the whdéle 
country, that no event can take place with- 
out infringing some of his finely-spun rights 
and dignities. Couched in his little do- 
main, with those filaments stretching forth 
in every direction, he is like some choleric, 
bottle-bellied old spidey who has woven 
his web over a whole chamber, so that a 
fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without 
startling his repose and causing him to 
sally forth wrathtully from his den.” 


This propensity has caused a vast ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure, and has 
resulted in a debt of some £800,000,000, 
‘and which, now, in the progressive in- 
fluence of the commercial principle, is 
likely to be the means of taking from 
England her ascendency. The element 
of power henceforth, is not the strength 
of armies, but the cheapness of goods. 
To preserve this imaginary ancient ba- 
Jance of power, England expends, an- 
nually, some $100,000,000, which is the 
cost of her army and navy, against an 
expenditure of $14,000,000 per annum 
by the United States for the same pur- 
pose. The weight of this expenditure 
is now begun to be recognised as an ob- 
stacle in the wa y of commercial power ; 
and yet no one can explain what is the 
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practical meaning of a political *ba- 
lance of power,’’ to achieve which the 
expenditure was incurred. Vattel in- 
forms us, after stating that Europe 
forms a political system by which each 
government is united with the rest through 
ties of common interest, for the main- ` 
tenance of order and liberty, that— 


‘“‘Henée arose that famous scheme of 
fhe political equilibrium, or ‘balance of 
power,’ by which is understood such a dis- 
position of things as no power is able ab- 
solutely to predominate, or ta prescribe 
laws to others. 

P: England, the opulence and fleets of 
which have a very great influence, without 
alarnfing any state with regard to its liber- 
ty, because this power seems cured of- its 
‘spirit of conquest'—England, I say, has 
the glory of holding this ‘ political ba- 
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* Gentz, on the politicat balance, de- 
scribesit as follows : 


“ What is usually termed a balance of 
Power is, that constitution subsisting among 
neighboring states, more or less cénnecte 
with each other, by virtue of which'no 
one amorg them can injure the indepen- 
dence or essential rights of another, with- 
out meeting with effectual resistance on 
some side, gpd consequently exposing itself 
to danger.’ 


These two writers approach each 
other in defining this imaginary po- 
thing as a “ constitution” subsisting be- 
tween. neighboring states. Vattel em- 
bodies Europe in the compact. ord 
Brougham enlarges the circle sọme- 
what as follows : Í 

‘The grand and distinguishing featnre 
of the balancing system, is the perpetual 
attention to foreign affairs which it incul- 
cates; the constant watchfulness over every 
nation which it prescribes ; the subjection 
in which it places all national passions 
and antipathies to the firm and delicate 


‘view of remote expediency ; the unceasing 


care which it dictates of nations most re- 
motely situated, and, apparently, uncon- 
nected with ourselves; the general union 
which it has effected of all the European 
powers, obeying certain laws, and actu- 
ated in general by acommon principle ; 
in fine, the right of mutual inspection, uni- 
versally recognised among civilized states, 
in the rights of public envoys and resi- 
dents.” 


In endeavoring to-apply these grave 
rules to the progress of affairs in Eu- 
rope since 1700, and reflecting on the 
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constant endeavor of each power to 
grasp by fraud and’ hold by force all 
that came within its reach, we discover 
that they were indeed “ actuated by a 
common principle,” viz., insatiable am- 
bition. We look in vain, however, for 
that “subjection of the passions,” that 
“ subsisting constitution,” or that “ dis- 
position of things” by which “order is 
maintained,” or the weak preserved 
from oppression. Were the “essential 
rights” of Poland preserved in 1772, 
when Russia, Austria and Prussia dis- 
membered that unhappy‘ country ? 
Were the “essential rights” of Spain 
preserved, when Sir George Rooke, in 
July, . 1704, forcibly and’ feloniously 
took possession of Gibraltar, a part of 
‘the soil of Spain, in a#ecordance with 
King William’s desire fo “ hald the ba- 
lance?” Were the * essential rights” 
of France reşpected, when; in 1760, the 
Canadas were reft from her posses- 
sion? Were the “essential rights” of 
Bengal, in 1757, and the dndies under 
Wellesley, respected? , Did Austria re- 
spect Lombardy, ot France a part of 
Switzerland ? 

rights of Sweden, Turkey and Persia ? 
Where or when was this “ subsisting 
constitution,” this ‘subjection of the 
passions,” whereby no. one can “injure 
the independence of another ?”? Whea 
did England show signs of being cured 
of the “spirit of conquest?”’. The 
Punjaub is even now about tobe added 
to her empire! The events since the 
French revolution afford the most 
marked commentary upon this singular 
delusion. Down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Tyrkish empire, although oc- 
cupying one of the finest portions of 
Europe, and having Constantinople for 
its capital, a city inferior to none in the 
world for the natural excellence of its 
position, and the immense commercial 
advantages which it offers, was not al- 
lowed to form part of the political ba- 
lance. When, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, Pitt, the pugnacious 
English minister, proposed to forward 
succors to the Sultan, to enable him to 
resist the aggressions of the Czar, he 
was opposed by the celebrated Burke 
as follows : - 


. “He had never before heard it set forth, 
that the Turkish Empire was considered 
asa part of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. They had nothing to do with Eu. 
ropean power; they considered them. 
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selves as wholly Asiatic; and any Chfis- 
tian power was to be preferred to these 
destructive savages. He had heard with 
horror that the Emperor had been obliged 
to give up to this abominable power those 
charming countries which border upon the 
Danube to devastation and pestilence.” 


. These arguments defeated the min- 
ister, and the succors were counter- 
manded.. A few years rolled on: and 
just at the moment when the “ bal- 
ance” was eonsidered perfect, notwith- 
atanding that the weight of England ‘had 
become’ diminished by the loss of s0 
small an item as North America, a 
young Cersican, having discovered a 
principle of military science, and the 
revolution of France affording an 'op- 
portunity for its application, subjected 
all the countries of Europe to France. 
The power of Napoleon gradually ab- 


sorbed, despite the “ balance of power,” 


all the countries of western and nor- 
thern Europe. At this juncture a kind 
of agreement sprung up between the 


emperor of the south and the emperor 


of the north, by which the latter was 
to extend himself in the east, and the 
former tq consolidate his power in 
western Europe. This involved the 


occupation of Constantinople by Alex- 


ander, which subsequently Napoleon re- 
fused to admit, and frustrated, for the 
reason given by himself to O’Meara at 
St. Helena, that if Russia were in pos- 
session of Turkey, the “ balance of 
‘power in Eur@pe” would be destroyed : 
such a reason, by such a man, for such 
an act, under such circumstances, may 
be regarded simply as a sublime sar- 
casm on the prattle of diplomatists and 
the trickery of governments. In still 
a few years more, when Greece revolt- 
ed from the sway of the Sultan, the 
fleets of the combined powers inter- 
posed and destroyed that of the Turks 
at Navarino. The integrity of the 
Turkish Empire was preserved, why? 
To maintain the balance? No, cer- 
tainly, because it could not well be dł- 
vided, as was Poland, in 1772; and no 
nation could “ subject its passion” of 
jealousy so far as to see even a Chris- 
tian power and an industrious people 
displace that ‘ savage government,” 
which was so eloquently denounced by 
Burke. They preferred that the fairest 
portion of Europe should run to waste, 
rather than that its improvement should 
benefit another government. Another 
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period of ten years elapsed, and the 
government of England, in 1836, ex- 
erted itself to the utmost, by pamph- 
leteering, &c., to prepare the public 
mind of England for a war with Rus- 
sia, on behalf of Turkey, and the chief 
writer of the pamphlets was appointed 
to the Porte. The scheme was ap- 
parently defeated through the growth 
of the commercial interest. The 
downfall of Turkey is not P hie She is, 
however, eagerly watched by all these 
powers, “ united for a common object,’’ 
with “passions subdued,” ready to 
prevent any outrage on the “ essential 


rights” of the weak, which means the © 


acquisition, by the strong, of any plunder 
in which they do not participate. The 
wars of the early part of the present 
century, also, present the curious fact, 
that while England was wasting the 
blood and treasure of-her people to pre- 
serve the balance in Europe, her fleets 
` ruled the ocean with supreme power. 
So universal was her sway, that no 
maritime nation was safe from her in- 
sults and oppression. The United States 
groaned under her piratical outrages, 
and the rigor of her rule is. illustrated 
in the following anecdote of Napoleon : 
On his return from the campgign of 
Austerlitz, he was presented, by M. 
Denon, with a series of- medals illus- 
trative of recent events. The first had 
on one side the head of Napoleon, on 
the reverse an eagle grasping a leopard. 
What does this mean?” said Napo- 
leon. “ Sire,” replied M. Denon, 
“ that 1s the French eagle choaking in 
its claws a leopard, one of the attributes 
of the arms of England.” * Vile flat- 
terer !” exclaimed the emperor, throw- 
ing the medal violently away, ‘ how 
dare you say that the French eagle 
choaks the English leopard? I cannot 
put a fishing-boat to sea but the Eng- 
lish seize it. It is the English leopard, 
I think, that chokes the French eagle.” 
Nor was France alone the sufferer by 
this ruthless tyranny of the ocean, 
practised to preserve the * balance of 
power.” The practical result of it to 
-England, was, that between 1800 and 
1815, she took forcible possession of 
ten colonies, having a population of 
1,678,958 souls. Of the 43 colonies 
she now holds, 21 were wrenched 
from other:nations, during her wars to 
preserve the balance of power, and to 
prevent the strong from spoliating the 
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weak. Her unjust and reasonless op- 
pression, in violation of the laws of 
nations, banded the maritime govern- 
ments of Europe against her, and she 
destroyed their fleets at Copenhagen. 
After breaking up the coalition which 
her own injustice on the ocean had 
cregted against her, she succeeded in 
forming a coalition against the power of 
France on the land. The long series of 
wropgs suffered by the United States, 
which, although a neutral power, under- 
went, through the tyranny of England, 
great depredations on its commerce, 
and injustice to its citizens, at length 
drove them to resistance and war. The 
remarkable war of 1812 developed an 
entirely new element in the “ balance 
of power.” England had been con- 
tending fer the ae fpr more than 
a century. She had southt it by force 
of arths, by*fraud, and military aggres- 
sian, and in the course of her struggles 
had become mistress of the seas, and 
had taken all the colonies worth having. 
Her navy had eome to be thought in- 
vincible ; and she oppressed the small 
maritime, powers, and tgampled on the 
laws of nations, as respects the rights 
of neutrals, at her pleasure. During 
the same.period in whioh these results 
were consummated, the United States 
had vigorously pursued their trade, and 
had enjoyed a very large portion: of the 
commerce of the world, in spite of the 
restrictions imposed upon it through the 
violence of Englapd. In 3812, forbear- 
ance had ceased to Be a virtue; the 
«disposition of things,” the * subsist- 
ing constitution,” the * general union,” 


and the * subjection of the passions” 


among the powers of Europe, having 
utterly failed to protect the “essential 
rights” of the United States, or to 
prevent the strength of England from 
oppressing the supposed weakness of 
America, the Union determined to 
put forth their own strength for their 
own defence. It was then discovered 
that the industry and active commerce 
of the preceding twenty years had 
given the United Statesa strength which 
speedily dispossessed England of the 
dominion of the seas. Twenty years of 
commerce did more effectually to pre- 
serve a “ balance of power,” than cen- 
turies of diplomatic trickery, military 
display, and profuse expenditure. A 
coalition of all the northern ‘powers 
of Europe against England failed to 
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keep the seas against her flag and 
dictation. The navy of the hitherto 
disregarded United States defeated her 
single-handed in every engagement. 
This country, which had never been 
heard of as forming part of the “ bal- 
ance,” alone reft the supremacy of the 
seas from England, after combined Eu- 
rope had failed in the attempt. The 
theory, that there existed sucha dis- 
position of things as no power is able 
solutely to predominate and prescribe 
laws to others, * was demonstrated in 
the dictation of the “ right of search,” 
and that the ‘ flag could not cover the 
eods” by England to all the powers of 
urope, and this dictation wasas un- 
expectedly as effectually resisted «by a 
trans-Atlantic power. 
The events oF the French revolu- 
tion and the war which followed it, in- 
troduced a new ‘ balance,” which had 
never occurred to the legitimate, princes 
of past ages ruling by divine right. 
This new * halance” was not between 
hations, to prevent one price from haw- 
ing a-lerger area of territory, or a more 
nyimerous people, from whom to exact 
taxes and whom to oppress; it was to 
prevent the people of all the countries 
from obtaining a larger share of their 
rights in the respective govérnments. 
Tt became, in truth and fact, a “ subsist- 
ing cohstitution,” a “ disposition of 
things,” and a ‘general umon” þe- 
tween all princes against the people of 
al countries. Itjwas the balance be- 
tween despotism on the one hand and po- 
pular rights on the other. Napoleon, at 
the head of the French revolution, 
swept over Europe, uprooted all ancient 
divine rights, and destroyed the rem- 
nants of feudal tyranny. The reaction 
accompanying his downfall restored, in- 
deed, the semblance of former despot- 
isms; but the seeds of popular rights 
were extensjvely sown, and dre rapidly 
gaining strength to bear the fruits of 
civil liberty. . It is against this growing 
power that monarchies seek to pre- 
serve a balance. This balance is not a 
fanciful chimera, like the imaginary bal- 
ance between ancient dynasties, but is 
a written constitution. As there is a 
bona fide balance, we copy the “ sub- 
sisting constitution.” s 


“‘The undersigned, specially authorized 
to make some additions to the Treaty of 
the Holy Alliance, after,having exchanged 
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their respective credentials, have agreed 


as follows: 


“Art. 1. The high contracting powers, 
being convinced that the system of repre- 
sentative government is equally as incom- 
patible with the monarchical principles as 
the maxim of the sovereignty of the peo- 

ple with the divine right, engage mutu- 
ally, in the most solemn manner, to use 
all their efforts te put an end to the system 
of representative governments, in what 
ever country it may exist in. Europe, and 
to prevent its being introduced in those 
countries where it is not yet known. s 

“ ART. 2. As it cannot be doubted that 
the libert} of the press is the most power- 
ful means used by the pretended support- 
ere of the rights of nations, to the detri- 
ment of those of princes, the high contract- 


ing parties promise reciprocally to adopt 


all proper means to suppress it, not o y 
in their own states, but also in the rest of 
Europe. 


“ Art. 3. Convinced that the principles 
of religion contribute most powerfully te 
keep nations in the state of passive obedi- 
ence which they owe to their princes, the 
high contracting parties declare it to be 
their intention to sustain, in. their respec- 
tive states, those measures which the cler- 

may adopt, witt the aim of ameliorat- 
ing their own interests, so intimately con- 
nected with the preservation of the autho- 

of princes; and the contracting parties 
join in offering their thanks to the Pope 
for what he has already done for them, and 
solicit his constant co-operation in their 
views of submitting the nations. 


“ ArT. 4. The situation of Spain and 
Portugal unite, unhappily, all the circum- 
stances to which this treaty has particular 
reference. The high contracting eparties, 
in confiding to France the care of putting 
an end to them, engage to assist her in the 
manner which may least compromit them 
with their own people and the people of 
France, by means of a subsidy on the part 
of the two empires of twenty millions of 
francs every year, from the date of the 
signature of this treaty to the end of the 
war. 

“ Art. 5. In order to establish in the 
Peninsula the order of things which ex- 
isted before the revolution of Cadiz, and to 
ensure the entire execution of the articles 
of the present treaty, the high contractin 
parties give to each other the reciproc 
assurance, that, as long as their views are 
not fulfilled, rejecting all other ideas of 
utility, or other measures to be taken, they 
will address themselves, with the shortest 
possible delay, to all the authorities exist- 
ing ,in their states, and to-all their agents in 
foreign countries, with the view to estab- 
lish connections tending towards the ao- 
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complishments of the objects proposed by 
this treaty. 

“ Art. 6. This treaty shall be renewed 
with such changes as new circumstances 
may give occasion for, either at a new 
Congress or at the Court ofone of the con- 
tracting parties, as soon as the war with 
Spain shall be terminated. 

“Art. 7. The present treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at 
Paris, within the space of six months. 

“« Made at Verona, the 22d Nev., 1822. 

“Signed—For Austria, Metternich, 
f “ For France, Chateaubriand, 
“ For Prussia,. Bernsett, 
“ For Russia, Nesselrode.” 


t 


Here is a “ subsisting constitution,” 
which leaves but little room to doybt 
its purport, objects and aims. Under 
its provisions, France, with a powerdul 
army, invaded Spain, in 1823, over- 
threw the constitution of the Cortes,. 
and restored Ferdinand VII. to abso- 
jute power. England, to keep up ap- 
pearances, made ‘ea feeble protest 
against this outragedusly despotic in- 
fringement of the independence of 
Spain. In 1825, the death of John, of 
Portugal, left the erapire of Brazil and 
the crown of ‘Portugal united in Don 
Pedro, who gave thelatter te hig daugh- 
ter, Donna Maria,’ in accordance. with 
the constitution of Brazil, Which for- 
bids the union of its government With 
that of Portugal. Don Miguel asserted 
his rights to the Portuguese crown ; and 
as British interests were concerned in 
Donna Maria, that country promptly 
sent troops to aid her—pleading some 
forced ‘onstruction of ancient treaties 
in justification of the outrage upon the 
people of Portugal. Prussia and its co- 
adjutors have steadily carried out the 
views expressed in the treaty ; and al- 
though France has a reformed govern- 
ment, the “citizen king” is even more 
vigorous than his predecessor in sup- 
pressing, as far as in him lies, every ves- 
tige of civil liberty. England did not ac- 
tually sign the treaty; but at every op- 
portunity we find her as active in pre- 
serving this new balance of governments 
against the people, as she was zealous 
in preserving the old balance between 
governments. The case of Belgium, 
in 1830, affords an example. A long 
series of oppression, commencing with 
the separation of Belgium from France, 
in 1815, at length drove the Belgians, 
Nov., 1830, to declare their indepen- 
dence of Holland, after the attack of 
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the Dutch on Brussels had been repuls- 
ed by the Belgians, and a provisional 
government had been established. About 
the same time, the representatives of 
the powers which signed the above 
treaty were sitting in Downing-street, 
London, around the council board of 
Lord Palmerston, and they issued a 
« Protocol” in the name of the Holy 
Alliance, professing a lively desire to’ 
stop the effusion of blood, and propos- 
ing an armistice, on the conditions “ that 
the respective troops shall retire behind. 
the line which, before the date of 30th 
May, 1814, separated the possessions of 
the Prince of he United Provinces from 
those which have been joined to- his 
territories to form the kingdom-of the 
Netherlands, by the said treaty of Pa- 
ris, and by the treaties of Paris and 
Vienna, of the year $813.” 

‘Phe treaty of 1814 was that which 
broke up the empire of Napoleon. The 
Beigians, kioWing with whom they 
had. te’ deal, ca fitiously reped that they 
would uccept-this* mediation, providing 
that the line indicated By the tréaty of 
1844 should continue to mean the whote 
of the left bunk of the Seheldt. The 
Holy Alliance rejoined as follows : 


“ The plenipotentiarieg have decided that 
the answer should be received, because, ` 
On one side it contains gn entire, accept- 
arte of the basis laid down by the con- 
ference of London for a cessation of hestift- 
ties; and because the words “ including 
the whole left bank of the Scheldt” ex- 
presses nothing but an opinion entirely 
subordinate to the full and universal aec- 
ceptance which goes before.” 


The same Protocol informed the 
Belgians that the acceptance of the 
mediation was an absolute engagement 
entered intd by thém with the holy 
alliance. To this they demurred, and 
sent notes claiming Limbourg and the 
left bank of the Scheldt as the line as- 
signed to them by agreement, if any ex- 
isted, being that indicated by the treaty — 
of 1814. The result was, that the Holy 
Alliance did not assign to ‘Belgium the 
actual line under the treaty of 1814, but 
that which “ought” to have been the line; 
and accordingly, Luxembourg and the 
left bank of the Scheldt were assigned to 
Holland, and the murmurs of Belgium 
quelled by the whole force of the five 
powers; and she was also condemned 
to be perpetually neuter, or to have no 
political independence. A familiar il- 
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lustratien of this piece of truly English 
diplomatic knavery is as follows: Two 
parties quarrel about an account; an 
umpire steps in and “ proposes” that 
the payment shall be fifty shillings. One 
of the parties replies that it will accept 
the mediation, if the shillings are ster- 
ling. The umpire promptly replies that 
the acceptance is ‘‘full and unreserved,” 
and is an absolute engagement with 
him; but that the provision abeut the 
sterling is an opinion. only, which he 
will decide about hereafter; and he 
subsequently compels the acceptance of 
New- York shillings. This outrageous 
tyranny and disregard of common hon- 
esty is the means hy ewhich “ the 
rights of the weak are preserved.” We 
will suppose that this ‘ balance” is 
imported iuto this country, as M. Gui- 
zot and Lord Palmerston praposed, and 
wpplied to the settlement of the Ore- 
gon. The negotiation would probably 
run thus:—A protocol would issue, pro- 
posing to settle the northern boundary 
on the basis of the line indicated in the 
Ashburton Treaty. The United States 
might reply, that they would accept the 
proposition if the line indicated is a œn- 
tinuation of the 49th parallel. The arbi- 
trators would reply, that the acceptance 
on the part of the United States was 
unreserved, and formed an absolute en- 
gagement with them whieh they would 
enforce; but that the clause about the 
49th line was an opinion only, and that 
they should award the Columbia river. 
This is European diplomacy ; this is 
that tortuous snake-like policy whiclt 
cheats in the name of honor, and steals 
in the guise of honesty. - Although the 
signature of England was notattached to 
the above treaty of 1822, its principles 
are carried out inrespect to weak pow- 
ers, by her own foreign secretary, and 
the'schemes of oppression were concoct- 
ed in her own Foreign Office. Her 
manifest connection with the actual 
signers:is known as the “ entente cor- 
diale.” The same Lord Palmerston, 
under whose guidance the tricks were 
played off upon Belgium, it was, who 
concocted the great quintuple treaty of 
1841, by which the right of mutual 
search was stipulated to the vessels of 
each country ef Europe. ‘That treaty 
was defeated by the resistance of the 
French Chambers; but Lord Palmerston 
. in Parliament, July, 1844, stated that if 
it had been completed, it was his inten- 
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tion to go over to America in a “ great 
European body,” and propose the right 
ot search to the United States. The 
treaty was, in truth, a hostile coalition 
against the United States, but was hap- 
pily defeated. | 

While these events have been in 
progress since 1815, growing out of the 
ancient notion of a balance of power, 
the true element of national strength 
and power has been rapidly developing it- 
self in national industry. Until late years 
a madness has possessed all govern- 
ments, and that of the French empire 
was fot exempt from it, on the subject 
of commerce. Manufactures and com- 
merce were recognised as the elements 
of natioral power, but it was universally 
supposed that they could he obtained by 
foree, and by injuring other nations 
which possessedthem. Thus, at the time 
when Bonaparte pursued a-most rigor- 
ous continental system, in order to in- 
jare England and ‘promote manufac- 
tures in France, the population of that 
country. was 28,000,000, „which, at the 
usual propoystion, would give 4,000,000 
ef males from 15 „$o 50 years, and the 
armies of Frante,for many years con- 
stantly-emaployed 1,000,000 Frenchmen. 
The greqt demand upon the French 
male population for war, diminished to 
a fearful extent the proportion of males, 
and ig is not far from the truth to as- 
sume that one half were soldiers. In 
such a state of affairs, how could manù- 
factures and industry flourish? Who 
was to do the work? The largest Eng- 
lish force at any period was 56,000 men, 
mostly Irish. The whole English po- 
pulation were at work making goods. 
If, therefore, the French were fighting, 
and the English manufacturing and 
paying the coalitions to fight for them, 
they necessarily prospered ; but France 
was no better off, because she refused 
either to let her own people manufac- 
ture or to buy of those whe did. Eng- 
land, in her colonial policy, pursued a 
similar system. She conquered colo- 
nies and threw her protective system 
around them, refusing to let them buy 
of any but herself, when in fact no one 
but herself had anything to sell. The 
éperation has been described, justly, as 
going out and knocking a man down, 
dragging him into your shop, and com- 
pelling him to buy of you. While there 
was no other shop, the latter part of the 
proceeding was not sv great a hardship. 
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Of late years, however, the soldiers of 
Europe have been industrious; they 
have produced something to sell, and 
have,as a consequetice,something where- 
with’ to buy. The wealth of each nation 
has therefore rapidly increased, and with 
that increase the discovery has forced 
itself upon govermments that commerce 
and manufactures, the source of power, 
are not procured by taking their citizens 
from their labors and setting them to 
fight fora “ balance of power.” They 
seek rather to obtain the power itself 
by keeping them all to work to the best 
advantage. To the “ best advantage” 
means, the removal of al] unnecessary 
taxes and expenses, to make goods the 
best and cheapest, and to give labor the 
greatest portion of the profits. To this 
end the expenses of protection, army, 
navy, public debt, &e.,. &c., must be 
reduced, and facilititts of intercourse 
between natidns pramoted, by all pos- 
sible means, to reduce the expense of 
transportation. An eminent example 
of the application of commercial inter- 
ests to the acquisition of power is 
afforded in the case ef Prussia. 
That nation, which syffered toa greater 
extent than any other by. the French 
wars, exerted itself to extend its pewer, 
and did so, not hy force of-afms, but by 
uniting the German states iiftoe gene- 
ral bond of material, national and mora} 
interests, under the eustoms union. 
Instead of innumerable custom-houses 
and their attendant officers, barring the 
way for the transportation of goods on 
every few miles of German roads, the 
whole were abolished, and an internal 
system of free trade adopted, by which 
means Prussia, from being a state of 
only twelve millions of people, has be- 
come the head of 27 millions of inhabi- 
tants, united firmly by the bond of 
mutual interest, and industriously pro- 
secuting the arts of peace. The power 
of Prussia is more than. quadrupled, 
and a few years would make her a 
leading power, if her iniquitous politi- 
cal opressions were modified. Gra- 
dually this union of the commercial 
interests of different countries must 
extend over Europe, because it is for the 
interest of all parties. Belgium, as an 
instance, should be annexed to France. 
It is naturally a part of that country. 
Most of the people speak French, and 
desire to become Frenchmen, because, 
by so doing, their markets will be ex- 
tended. That the commercial interests 
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of Belgium were better promoted dur- 
ing the union with Holland was self- 
evident, because, not only Holland but 
its colonies afforded a market for her iron, 
linen, and other manufactures. Politi- 
cakpppression drove them to indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, and the consequence was, the 
loss of those markets ; because, as soon 
as the separation took place, the absurd 
notion of protection demanded a mutual 
exclusion of those goods which were 
before exchanged to mutual advantage. 
Thé mines and the industry of Belgwm 
produce wore than her 2,500,000 of 
people require, but they are surrounded 
by ctstom-houses, tha hedge in the 
surplus, and make it comparatively 
valueless. A union with France would 
open a market that would promptly be- 
nefit net only France and Belgium, but 
the commercial world. The holy allf- 
aace and the * balance of power” theory 
will not permit this. The definition of 
the theory of the balance given by Lord 
Beacon, is theronly one thgt will ex- 
plain the motives which would hinder 
a great good; for fear that good might 
benefit a sty\posed rival. His lordship, 
after speaking of kings, whom he de- 
nominates ‘ mortal gods on earth,” 
states— 


“ First, for their neighbors, there can 
Ho genefal rule be given (the occasions 
are so variable) save one, which ever hol- 
deth ; which is, that princes do keep due 
sentinel, that none of their neighbors do 
overgrow, so (by increase of territory, by 
embracing of trade, by approaches or the 
like) as they became more able to annoy 
them than they were; and this is gener- 
ally the work of standing councils to se 
and to hifder it.” : 


These few lines embrace nearly the 
whole spirit of the immoral and savage 
maxims propounded by the noble au- 
thor of the Norum Organum. To car- 
ry out the maxims, would reduce all 
human beings to the level of brutes.— 
The general rule * which ever holdeth,” 
is for governments and standing coun- 
cils to hinder the growth of morality, 
freedom, trade, industry, or any thing 
that adds to a supposed rival’s great- 
ness. It was precisely this application 
of the “ balance of power,” and for rea- 
sons expressed almost in the same 
words, that M. Guizot made, in endea- 
voring to prevent the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. That 
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country had been rescued from thè do- 
minion of the savage and the brute by 
the hardy enterprise of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race, and annexation was necessary 
to its growth and prosperity. That was 
sought to be prevented, in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power! Because 
that increased prosperity might add to 
the power of the United States. Forthe 
same reason, the vast tract of the Ore- 
gon is sought to be preserved to the ex- 
clusive use of the savage and the trap- 
per, for fear that the industry of the 
American farmers should convert .its 
vast resources to the use of the citizens 
at large. It is matter of congratulation, 
howevey, that the savage code of Ba- 
con and his “ mortal gods upon earth,’ 
is rapidly becoming obsolete. Instead 
of employing vast armies to prevent 
other nations from “ overgrowipg, ” by 
“ embracing trade,” the necessity of 
constant occupation for all citfzens, 

an unrestricted market for the pro- 
ducts of their industry, that all may 
find employment, is comipg to be recop- 
nised as the element of power. ` An 
anecdote, related some time since -by 
Mr. Richard Cobden, is singularly il- 
lustrative of this fact. The Hon. C. 
P. Thomson, President of the Board 
of Trade, caused to pe procured, 
through different consuls, samples of 
European manufacture sold in the lead- 
ing markets of Europe. These were 
sent to the Manchester Chamber of 


Commerce, of which Mr. Cobden was. 


a member, with the request that a re- 
port might be made on the relation, in 
respect of quality and cheapness, that 
they might bear to similar English 
goods. ‘The report was compelled to 
admit that Saxony and Swiss drills and 
calico prints were better and cheaper 
than the English. They further report- 
ed that these goods were superceding 
the English, in the Mediterranean, and 


particularly at Gibraltar. Saxony and . 


Switzerland do not own one ship of 
war, and England had in the Medi- 
terranean, at that time, 36 ships—1320 
guns, and 3000 seamen, to ‘ protect 
her commerce.” That is to say, Gib- 
raltar cost her the expense of the war 
of 1702, which was about thirty-seven 
millions sterling ; and the expense of 
protecting it ever since hds been some 
150 millions—making together near 200 
millions sterling; and the result is, 
that Swiss industry, among the moun- 
tains of the interior of Europe, draws 
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cotton from the United States, and 
turning it into goods, supplants the 
English: manufactures in that market 
which has cost them so much. All the 
force of the world cannot, protect trade 
against cheap goods ; and industry and 
economy in time of peace are the ele- 
ments of strength in time of war. This 
great truth was embodied in a few words 
by Col. Benton, at a public dinner, in 
1835, as follows : 


“ Our public debt is cancelled; and there 
is more strength in those words than in one 
hundred ships of the line, ready for battle, 
or in a hundred thousand armed soldiers.” 


This truth, also, was deeply impress- 
ed on Europe, and France particularly, 
when the venerable Chijef of this Re- 
public, having a force of 8,000 soldiers 
and 6,000 sailors, successfully menac- 
ed the French government, with its 
500,000 troops of the line, and its 300 
armed ships. The population of the 
United States is nearly equal to that of 
Great Britain. They are as active and 
industrious. The same number of 
males here will produee in a year a 
greater quantity of actual wealth than 
in: England. Im Great Britain, the 
male population compares with that of 
the United States-as follows : 


U. STATES G. BRITAIN 


Males,....«.-8,682,224 o 9,017,086 
Army & Navy, 17,000 277,017 


The English debt and army and na- 
vy cost her people $350,000,000 per 
annum, or $43 per annum for each 
male. Inthe United States, the same 
items cost $15,000,000 per annum,.or 
#175 each male. In which country 
will property accumulite with the 
greatest rapidity? The enormous 
sums spent by England for the “ bal- 
ance of power,” are the weights that 
now retard her in the race for actual 
power. It is not alone the expense of 
her army and navy, but the idleness df 
277,017 persons so employed, that op- 
press her. In France, a still greater 
proportion are. unoccupied in useful 
pursuits. The steady and persevering 
industry and economy of the United 
States must, in‘a very few years, con- 
fer on them a power unassailable by the 
combined world, prattle as may diploma- 
tists about establishing a balance here, 
or coming over ina *“ great European 
body” to “ propose” obnoxious treaties. 
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THE GAME OF NORTH AMERICA: í 


ITS NOMENCLATURE, HABITS, HAUNTS, AND SEASONS; WITH HINTS ON THE 
SCIENCE OF WOODCRAFT. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 
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No. V. 


QUAIL-SHOOTING. 
e 


Or all birds, in this or any other 
country, so far gs I know from person- 
al experience, or have hearð from 
others more competent to pronounce on 
the subject, the quail is the most diffi- 
eult, both to find and to kill with. cer- 
tainty. -> , 

Bred in the open fields, and feeding 
_ early in the morning and Jate im the 
afternoon,‘ on- buckwheat and other 
grain stubbles, during all the rest of the 
day the bevies lie huddted up tege- 
ther in little knots, either in some small 
thorny brake, or under the covert of 
the grassy tussocks in seme bog mea- 
dow. 

The small compass that each bevy 
occupies, while thus indolently digesting 
their morning meal, renders it very 
easy for the best dogs to pass within six 
yards of them without discovering their 
whereabout; and consequently, even 
when the country is well stocked with 
bevies, it is not an uncommon thing to 
toil a whole day through, without rais- 
ing one-half the birds which have fed 
in the morning on your range. 

Again, when flushed in the open, 
these birds immediately fly to the 
thickest and most impenetrable covert 
they can find; and in some sections of 


the country in which I have shot, Ma- 
"will here observe, that although quail 


ryland especially, that covert is of such 
a nature—so interwoven with parasitic 
creepers, cat-briars and wild vines, and 
so thickly set with knotted and thorny 
brush-wood, that they can run with im- 
punity before the noses of your pointers 
or setters, and that, without the aid of 
cocking-spaniels, which are little used 
in the United States, they cannot be 
forced to take wing. 

These birds have another singular 


o . 

quality which renders them exceeding- 
ly difficult to find, even when they have 
been accurately marked down after be- 
ing onca flushed. It is, that for some 
considetable time’ after they haye 
alighted they gtve forth no scent what- 
soever, dnd that the very best dogs will 

fail to give ‘an¥ sigh of their presence. 
ther this retention of scent is 
voluftary on the part.of the bird, it is 
very difficult te ascertain. It is a very 
strange power if it be voluntary, yet 
not more strange than many other of 
the instincts possessed by wild animals. 
The is ong thing that would lead 
to the conclusion that it is voluntary, 
or, at Jeast, that the bird is conscious 
of the fact.—This is, thateunder these 
circumstances the birds will not rise at 
aH, until they are literally almost trod- 
den upon. K was very long before b 
could bring myself to believe in.the ex- 
istence of this singular power of sup- 
pression ; and very many times, after 
having marked down a bevy to a yard, 
in favorable grdund, and having failed 
to start them, I heve left the place, 
concluding that they had taken te the 
tree, or risen again unseen by me, 
when, I am satisfied, had I waited half 
an hour before proceeding to beat for 
hem, I might have had good sport. I 


op: beyond doubt, occasionally take the 
ee, in certain localities, and in some 
kinds of weather, so far as my ex- 
perierice goes, they do so rarely when 
pursued, and then rather in conse- 
quence of some particular habit of a 
single bevy than of any natural instinct 
of the bird. j 

Once again—and I have done with 
the difficulties of finding; particular 
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bevies, endowed with that singul 
craft which approaches so very nearly 
to reason, that it hardly can be distin- 
guished therefrom, will fly when flush- 
ed invariably for many. days and weeks 
in succession to some one small out-of 
the-way nook or clump of briars, so 
long as that nook is undiscovered, thus 
baffling all attempts to find them. 

-In one instance, while shooting in 
the vale of Warwick with my old còm- 
rade,Tom Draw, when réturning horne 
late in the evening, and when within 
two hundred yards of his hospitabte 
tavern, he said he thought he cowid 
start a bevy by the stream-side, where 
he had observed that they often roosted. 

Accordingly, we wont to the place, 
and had not gone ,ten yards into the 
bogs before the setters, of which we 
hed three, all came to their point sim- 
ultaneously, and a large bevy of sixteen 
or eighteen birds jumpéd up before 
them. We got in our four barrels, 
and killed four birds handsomely, and 
marked the birds over thecorner ofa 
neighboring wood,*lowering their flight 
so rapidly that we had no doubt of find- 
ing them on a buckwheat stubble, sur- 
rouhded by thick? sumach-bushes and 
briary ‘hedges, which lay just beyand 
the grove. a 

We waited till it was quite ®rk, 
however, without moving the birds. 
On going out the next mornmg, we 
drew the bogs blink, and it became evi- 
dent that they had -reosted in the place, 
wherever it was, to which they had 
flown on béing disturbed. | 

We set off therefore agaiħ in that 
direction, hoping to find them or their 
feeding-ground, but spent the greater 
part of the morning trying for them in 
vain. 7 

We then took our dbgs in a different 
direction, and after a day’s sport, whe- 
ther good, bad or indifferent, I do not 
now remember, again found our bevy 
in the same bogs, killed a brace of 
birds only, in consequence of their 
rising wild and the evening having 
grown dark, and ‘again marked them 
over the same wood corner—the birds 
literally flying over the top of the very 
same crimson maple which they had 
crossed the preVious evening. 

It was too late to look further after 


them that night, and I knew that they © 


would not be in the bogs on the following 
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morning ; we took therefore a different 
track, and heard no more of my bevy. 

On the third day, however, bein 
piqued by the escape of these birds, 
determined to spare no pains to find 
their hiding places. We proceeded 
accordingly to the bogs the first thing 
in the morning, found them before they 
had quitted their roost, and drove them 
for the third time over the top of the 
same red maple. 

These birds, be it observed, were on 
Tom Draw’s own farm, every inch of 
which we know thoroughly, and on 
which there was not a brake or tuft of 
rushes likely to harbor a single bird, 
ntuch less a-pevy, with which we were 
not acquamted. 

We spent four hours beating for 
these birds again in vain, and left*the 
ground in disgust and despair. *° ~~ 

{n° returning home, however,’ th 
night, we re-crossed the same fields, an 
expecting nothmg less than to find 
game, I ‘was walking dowd the side of 
a snake fence, along which grew a few 
old apple-trees, with ‘my dogs pretty 
well fagged at my heel, and my gun 
across my shoulder. Suddenly, out of 
the mouth of an old cellar, over which 
a cottage’ had stood in past days, up 
whirled a bevy of quail, and away over 
the very same tree top, but now in the 
opposite direction. i 

On examining the cellar, the inside 
of which ‘was filled with briars and 
weeds, we found conclusive proof in the 
numerous droppings of the birds, that 
they had been in the constant habit of 
roosting therein, attracted thither pro- 
bably in the first mstance by the apples 
which had fallen intos the hollow from 
the trees overhead. 

It was as yet but early in the after- 
noon, and we were so near home that 
we got fresh dogs, and went to work at 
them again in the bogs where we ori- 
ginally found them. Some time had 
elapsed, and they had run _ together 
into a single knot, rose again very wild, 
and flew directly back to the old hid- 
ing place. 

hither we followed them at once, 
flushed them therein, proving rhost un- 
equivocally thas they had always lain 
perdue in the same small spot, and 
drove them out into the open. 

It was too dark by this time to pursue 
them any longer; and afterward, though 
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we found them constantly in a different 
part of the bog-meadow, neither as a 
body, nor as single birds, did they ever 
betake themselves again to the cellar 
for refuge, 

Had I not accidentally blundered on 
that place, when thinking of anything 
rather than of the birds, I might have 
hunted for a month over the ground 
without finding them.. From the ca- 
vity and the narrowness of the mouth, 
a dog might have gone within a yard of 
it without scenting them, and I have no 
doubt that mine had been more than 
once within that distance of them. 

And here I have dope with the dif- 
ficulty of finding, which, by the way,:is 
not the least step tow killing our 
bird. . 

He is, however, no less difficult to 
kill, when found, than to find én the 
first instance. When first flushed, the 
bevy rise with such a whirring and tu- 
multuous noise, that they are very apt 
to flutter the nerves of a young sports- 
man; and, if they rise very close to the 
shooter, I have often segn even tolera- 
bly good shots discharge both their bar- 
rels fruitlessly, from doing so mugh too 
quickly. 

This is not, however, by any means 
the difficulty to which I Auda, as an 
old and steady shot is, of course, pre- 
sumed to be proof against such tremors, 
and, in the ôpen field; under ordinary 
circumstances, ought generally to ‘kill 
his double shot out of every bevy that 
is pointed and flushed within fifteen 
paces. 

The case. becomes, however, alto- 
gether different after the birds have 
become scattered. in coppice, or yet 
worse, in high saplings, the very 
thickest part of which they most affect 
after being once disturhed. 

. There is no bird which I have ever 
seen that can in the slightest degree 
compare with the quail, for the rapidi- 
ty with which it takes wing, and the 
short space which it requires to get 
under full headway. It really is won- 
derful to observe the extraordinary 
speed and command of wing with which 
this bird will dart through the most 
intricate and tangled brake; yet I have 
never seen a single instance of their 
flying foul of a tree or getting entangled 


in a thicket, as will sometimes hap- - 


pen to the ruffed grouse, and much 
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more frequently to the European phea- 
sant. 

The quail flies, as I have said, with 
extreme rapidity in a direct line, rather 
ascending for the most part, but rarely 
or never dodging and pitching to and 
fro, like a snipe or woodcock. It has 
a habit, like wise, if not pointed, of lying 
hard until you have passed it, and then 
flirting up behind your back ; in whiçh 
case, your first intimation of its where- 
akout isthe gharp whirr of its wing, 
apd you must bestir yourself, hastily 
indeed, yet coolly withal, and you must 
høye the eye of instinct and the nerve 
of steel to cut hjm down handsomely, 
under such circumstances. 

It may be added to this catalogue of 
difficulties, that, in flying from you, as 
the quail does ia a great majority of 
cases, he presents to the aim of the 
sportsman a vital centre, little larger 
than a cent piece, with two radii 
formed by the slender pinions, in 
which small target four or five shot 
must be lodgpd to bring him down with 
any certainty ; so that it will not appear 
remarkable if, with a gun that scatters 
its charge, even a good shot miss this 
bird, even at a short range, and #f, at 
thirty or forty paces the very best guns, 
aimed with perfect précision, fail fre- 
queatly of killing clean. 

The quail is a very brave bird, more- 
over, apd will carry off a great quantity 


„of shot, if not lodged in a vital part, and 


will frequently, even when mortally 
wounded, particularly if shot through 
the brain or heart, and going before the 
wind, fly till life leaves them in mid- 
air—and, even after that, will be propel- 
led by the rapidity of their previous 
motion and the buoyancy of their still 
extended wings, for many yards far- 
ther in a descending line. 

A singular instance of this occurred 
to myself, while shooting in the High- 
lands of the Hudson, nearly opposite 
West Point, with two friends, in No- 
vember, 1839. 

We were beating a bare field on one 
of the lower hills of that chain, in which 
were several shallow ravines lying 
nearly parallel to each other, pointing 
transversely dewnward. 

I was in the.Jowest of these gulleys 
with a brace of dogs, and perhaps a 
hundred yards in advance of my con- 
panions, each of whom, with one 
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dog, was making good another parallel 
gorge. 

The wind was blowing keenly amd 
coldly on our backs, and before us lay 
a long range of openfields sloping steep- 
ly towards the river, with a piece of 
young woodland, bounded by a stone 
wall on the hither side, beyond them. 

Finding no game myself, I was sud- 
denly ‘put on the alert by the quick 
shout—*“ Mark! Mark!” from behind 
me, somewhat to my left; and iu the 
next moment a large bevy of birds, 
which had been raised by my friends 
and circled round my back, passed me 
within twenty paces to the right. 

It struck me at the time, that I nev- 
er had seen birds fly so fast ; they had 
already traversed sufficient space to 
have gained the’full momentum of their 
own velocity, and all the impetus that 
the swift wind, directly before which 
they were flying, could give them. I 
was shooting with a gun that cartes its 
shot very closely, and that loaded with 
Eley’s patent cartridge, which are pros 
pelled full one-third farther, and more 
strongly than loose shot, ;—and, to con- 
clude, I was perfectly cool, and making 
allowance for the distance antl velocity 
of the birds, fired both barrels. To m 
infinite disfust, neither bird fell; and, 
need not add, to the infinite mirth of my 
companions, who accused me of missing 
two perfectly fair shots in the open. 

I replied, thereby greatly increasing 
their mersiment, that 1 had npt missed 
either bird, and that { had hit both in 
front of the wing—that is to say, in the 
most vital part of the body; at which 
they laughed ineffably ; but in the end 
it turned out, as usual, that” the last 
laugher has the best of it. 

But to proceed—we marked the bulk 
of the bevy into the woodland I have 
mentioned, at least half a mile down- 
wind, and followed them thither. 

But arriving at the stone wall which 
bounded it on the nearer side, both my 
dogs stood almost simultaneously, and 
immediately retrieved the two birds I 
had shot at, perfectly dead, but both 
warm, and both bleeding from the bill. 

The shots I fired were the first shots 
fired that mornihg ; consequently they 
must have been my birds, and they had 
flown, after being mortally struck, 
above half a mile, and would probably 
have flown considerably farther, skim- 
ming close to the ground, had not the 
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stone wall, against which I have no 
‘el they struck, brought them up at 
ast. 

From curiosity, I kept the two birds 
apart, and on picking them, found in 
one five, and in the other seven No. 8 
shot, in the neck and breast in front of 
the wing. 

The comparative size of No. 8 shot 
to a quail is about that of a grape shot 
to a man; and to judge of the tenacity, 
life and muscular motion, we must im- 
agine @ man runnirg half a mile at the 
top of his pace with seven grape shot, 


-as big as*a moderate-sized plumb, 


through his neck and the cavity of the 
sternum—a thing palpably impossible ! 

We will now proceed to the consider- 
ation of the means of overcoming these 
difficulties, and the best method of car- 
rying on the pleasant and exciting pur- 
suit of this beautiful Kttle bird. 

Ete ag greater difficulty of finding 
and killfhg quail, it follows, of course, 
that a greater combination of qualities 
in, the dog with which we hunt them is 
required. 

For snipe or woodcock-shooting— 
the latter especially, which is pursued 
in very close cover, for the most part— 
we require only a dog with good hunt- 
ing qualities, uder excellent command, 
broken t8 hunt extremely close to his 
master, afid never to go beyond the 
range of his sight. Indeed, if he do 
not hang upon stale scents, and potter 
where birds have’beén but are not, a 
dog for woodcock-shooting can hardly 
be too slow or too gteady. 

Now, all these qualities are essential 
likewise to the quail-dog ; and without 
these qualities the sportsman can have 
no success when he has attained the 
first object of his morning’s work—the 
driving and scattering his birds, from 
open grain or grass fields into covert, 
wherein they will lie hard, and nse 
singly, which constitute the only cir- 
cumstances under which, north of the 
Delaware and Potomac, it is possible 
to bag many quail. 

Yet this is far from all that we re- 
quire in a quail-dog ; for, as we are 
compelled to seek for our birds in the 
open feeding-grounds, while they are 
running in the early morning, and as 
our day’s sport mainly depends on find- 
ing a considerable number of birds dur- 
ing that short time, which ends, at the 
latest, by ten o’clock in the morning, 
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and earlier in warm, sunny days, it fol- 
lows, that the more ground we can get 
over in a given time the greater the 
chance of success. 

We require, therefore, that our brace 
of dogs, while beating open ground, 
should have dash and speed enough to 
run almost like fox-hounds on a breast- 
high scent, heads up and sterns down, 
quartering the field from fence to fence, in 
opposite directions, and crossing each 
other mid-way ; that they should be so 
stdunch and steady as to allow the 
shooter to come up to them from five 
or six hundred yards’ distance without 
breaking their point; and, lastly, that 
they should be under command so per- 
fect, that, on getting into covert, they 
shall cross and re-cross their ground 
fifty times, never budging twenty yards 
from the feet of their master, and work- 
ing as slowly as the slowest cock-dog. 

It will be seen at once that sucha 
combination of opposite qualités must 
needs be very rare; and so rare is it, 
that, for every huudred of good wood- 
cock-dogs which I have seen in this 
a I heve not seen ten equally 
good for quail. 

I shall not touch here on the com- 
parative and much-disputed excellence 
of the pointer or the setter, except to 
observe, that, personally,I greatly pre- 
fer the latter; while I admit, that, for 
persons who shoot but rarely, and who 
do not like the troubje of constant su- 
pervision of their dogs—I -hadJalmost 
said constant dog-breaking—the pointer 
is the most suitable companion. 

I have, however,’ seen—indeed have 
owned, settgrs which, in all points of 
steadiness, might have competed with 
the staunchest pointers, and which were 
as careful, and under as good com- 
mand on the first as on the last day of 
the season. 

I will now suppose that the sports- 
man has arrived at his shooting-ground, 
and taken up his quarters in his 
snug country tavern for the night, pre- 
vious to commencing operations in the 
early morning, over a brace of good 
dogs—pointers or setters, at his own 
option. 

First, then, let him see his dogs, 
which I will suppose have run some 
part of their journey on foot, well sup- 
pered on mush or suppawn of Indian- 
meal, on oat-meal, seasoned with a lit- 
tle salt, but no meat, which injures the 
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nose ; and Well bedded on clean wheaten 
straw, Next, let him sup lightly, limit 
his potatious to the second glass, and 
eschew a second pipe or cigar. Let him 
to bed early, that he may sleep well, 
and rise refreshed and with steady 
nerves. 

These are small matters, doubtless ; 
but it is the observance of small matters 
that makes great men in any line, and 
in our case, good sportsmen. 

One word to his dress, and then to ~ 
the field. In, my opinion, infinitely 
the best adapted garb for the nether 
man of the shooter, is old-fashioned 
knee-breeches of corduroy or fustian, 
made loose on the thigh, and snug at 
the knee, with stout laced ancle-shoes, 
and leather-gaiters or overalls—these 
can, by the. way, be obtained in perfec- 
tion only, and at a very moderate price, 
of Mr. Brough, at No. 176 Fulton-street, 
New-York, who imports also the dia- ` 
mond,-and coarse-grained ducking gun- 
powder, and Starkey’s waterproof cop- 
per caps, which aye the ne plus ultra 
of the articles in qyestion, and without - 
which to sportsman can hold himself . 
well-equipped. 

Having his shoes well anointed with 
equal parts of tar, tallow, and Venice 
turpentine, he may set any moderate 
quantity of water at defiance; his gai- 
ters wall turn the strongest thorns; and 
he will not be tripped up by stubs insinua- 
titg themselves up .the legs of his trow- 
sers, or ,gatded by burrs and thistle- 
heads diving gown the legs of his boots. 

Let the sporting reader try this rig, 
in defiance of its antiquated show; let 
him possess his mind independently, 
and scorn the laughter of shouting ure 
chins, and the upturned noses of admir- 
ing beldams, and my word on it he will 
not rue the counsel. 

Next, let his coat be short-skirted, 
single-breasted, and very easy. No 
man can shoot with his arms pinioned 
and his breast padded like those of a 
trussed pigeon. I never knew a fash- 
ionable tailor who could make a shoot- 
ing-jacket that a man can shoot in; if 
there be one who can, let him make it ` 
known, and he can make his fortune. 

Then, it must have game-pockets, 
occupying the whole width of the skirts, 
on the inside, and enough pockets on the 
outside to enable him tocarry every ar- 
ticle, —powder-flask, shot-pouch, much 
better than a belt—copper caps, wad- 
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ding, dram-bottle, and dog-whip, all se- 
parate. 

Then, with a stout scullcap of felt, I 
think it the best, with a good peak be- 
fore to shade the eyes, and a fall be- 
hind to guard the neck from rain ; with 
a good knife in his pocket, a gun-picker 
made of a darning-needle, headéd with 
sealing-wax, in the seam of his jacket ; 
half a pint of golden sherry in his flask, 
a pound of diamond gunpowder in his 
horn, four pounds of No. 8 shot in his 
patent-lever flask, his double gun in his 
right hand, and his brace of dogs at his 
heel, he may hold himself a well- 
equipped, or as the sailor’s would say, 
well-found sportsman. 

To make the outfit perfect, however, 
he should have a man along with him 
to mark, who should carry six or eight 
pounds of spare shot, in a belt, over one 
shoulder, a large game-bag over the 
other, and a good hickory rod in his 
hand, which, in case of breaking a ram- 
rod, may supply its place for the 
nonce. 

Thus armed and equipped, he can 
hardly be afoot too early after the day 
has dawned, for the sun is not well up 
before the quail are afoot, and this is, 
par excellence, the time to find them. 

I have found it impossible.to get out 
early enough to do execution, from any 
country tavern, if ong waits until a hot 
breakfast is prepared. My method, 
therefore, is to take with me a coldham, 
or acold hunters’ round, and to have 
the table laid over night, with bread, 
butter, and cold milk, on which, for my 
part, I can breakfast very satisfactorily. 

This done, if you know the country, 
go to the place where are the most and 
likeliest grain stubbles, lying near to 
good woodland or coppice covert, and 
beat them regularly, in such a manner 
that the woods shall be dowp-wind of 
your beat. Let your dogs, however, 
beat every field up-wind, by which 
means they will scent their birds one- 
third farther than if you go down-wind. 

Look especially to the sites of the 
fields, particularly if they are bushy ; 
quail do not affect the middle of fields 

If your dogs trail a ranning bevy, 
never run or hurry them; they are, if 
you do, nearly sure to flush them wild. 

e, on the contrary, very steady, and 
cry, “steady! stead To, ho!” 
words to which dogs should be accus- 
tomed early. 
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If your dogs point, and are so very 
staunch that you can depend on them, 
it is not a bad plan to make a wide cir- 
cuit, and get ahead of the bevy, which, 
even if wild and running, will often 
squat on finding themselves enclosed be- 
tween the dog and the gun, and thus af- 
ford good shooting. 

If you drive a bevy of quail into good 
coverts be not in haste to follow it. It 
will stay there, be sure; and you will 
find them far more certainly after half 
an hour has elapsed. For myself I 
have found it the best plan, where 
woods are small, and the covert thick, 
to go on Beating the open fields, with- 
out following the birds at all, marking ' 
them down carefully when they rise, 
until the feeding and running hour has 
passed; then go to bevy after bevy, 
after you have seen them alight; and 
knowing their whereabout, if not the 
exact spot where they lie, your dogs 
will soon find them. 

Otherwise, if you waste the morning 
in killing off the bevy, by the time you 
have done with it the birds will have 
crept away into their hiding-places, 
and you may hunt the woodskirts, and 
brush-holes all day long without find- 
ing a bevy, even where they abound, un- 
less you blunder upan one by chance. 

During the heat of the day, if you 
have not found birds in the morning, al- 
though it is pretty much chance work, 
bog-meadows, brown bushes, on south- 
erly and westerly hill-sides, old pas- 
tures, with much bent and ragwort, and 
the skirts of coppices, are generally the 
best ground ; though, in some regions, 
you will find the birds in large open 
woodlands. 

In the afternoon, soon after 4 o’clock, 
the bevies again begin to run and feed ; 
and in this part of the day you will fre- 
quently find them running along the 
grassy margins of streams which flow 
through past:1re fields, whither they re- 
sort to drink, or at least to crop the wet 
herbage. eg 

So good is the chance of sport at this 
time, that I would urge it strongly on 
the sportsman who has failed of finding 
bevies on the feeding-ground in the 
morning, if he know that there is a fair 
show of birds in the district, not to per- 
sist in wearing out himself and his dogs, 
by fruitless toil, in the heat of noon, 
but rather to await the cool afternoon, 
when he will very often make up for 
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lost time, and get a heavy bag, when 
circumstances have looked least auspi- 
ciously. 

I have now rigged my sportsman, set 
him fairly in the field, and shown him 
how best he may find his birds—more is 
beyond my means. 

A crack shot must, in some sort, be 
born; but most persons, with good eye- 
sight and steady nerves, may attain to 
respectability, if not excellence, in this 
gentleman-like and manly art. 

To this end, practice and coolness are 
great desiderata. Rules, I think, avail 
little, if any thing. I have seen men 
shoot excellently, who closed’ one eye to 
take aim,—excellently, who shot with 
both open: never, however, I must ad- 
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mit decently, who shut both ; not, by the 
way, a very uncommen occurrence with 
beginners. I have seen men, again, 
shoot excellently, carrying their guns at 
full-cock ; excellently, who never cock- 
ed either barrel till in the act of firing. 

There is, however, one thing to be 
observed, no man can shoot well in co- 
vert, or at snap-shots, who follaws his 
bird with his guf, or dwells on his aim; 
the first sight is always the best, and it 
is deliberate promptitude in catching 
this first sight, which alone constitutes, 
what poor J. Cypress, Jr. used to call 
the rarest work of nature—a truly cool, 
traly quick, erack shot. 


The Cedars, March, 1846. 
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Man of the honest heart and-iron wil! 
Cold is thy form and dim thine eagle eye: 

Earth bids the a good night, and tower and hill - 
Wave their black flags npon the solemn sky. 
The booming guns and pealing anthems, high, . 

Hallow thy exit to the realms of light. - 

The cot, the palace, heave alike the sigh, 
And sorrowing tell thy deeds and honors bright— 
A mighty Nation weeps at bidding thee, good night ! 


Thou wast ‘a star of glory to thy frierds : 

- Thou wast a scourge of terror to thy foes. 

As the soft sunshine with the torrent blends, ‘ 
Blended thy mighty purpose and repose. a 


For thou wast all alive to human woes, ý 

The loving husband and the gentle sire: 
And as the sods upon thy mortal, close, 

Fame lights her altar with unwonted fire, 

And gives thee to our hearts ; thy pæans to the lyre. 


Man of the Age! thy voice of humble prayer, 
Which called down blessings on thine enemy— 
Thy battle cry which terrified the air, 
nd woke of old the land to chivalry, 
Are mute: and yet their echoes wail ek die— 
For thou hast left thine impress on the World. 
Thy name shall light the Nations, as they try 
The issues of the futute ; and, is hurled, 


Man’s last defiance, forth, and his last flag unfurled. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, TO THE PRESI- 
DENT,.FOR 1845, AND ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS. 


Ir has been „often made a subject of 
reproach, that the messages of the 
Presidents to Congress, and the “ accom- 
panying documents,” as they ase term- 
ed, are spun out to an unreasonable 
extent, embracing many matters of 
mere detail, which might as well be 
withheld from the public eye. But we 
cannot agree with these critics, who 
seem to have taken the short, and pur- 
posely, unmeaning speeches of royalty, 
from European thrones, as their models; 
forgetting that our official documents 
are ‘meant to'be understood ; that the 
annyal messages te Coagress, and the 
reports connected with tem, (on which 
the President himself mainly relies for 
the materials from whith to prepare 
that important comrhunication) are ex- 
positions of the affairs, fereign and*do- 
mestic,—of the public pelicy, the inte- 
rests and the wants of a great nation, 
numbering nearly 20,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, spread out from the 26th’ to 
the 49th degree of north, latitude, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; 
a vast extent of territory, embracing 
within its bosom every possible variety 
of soil and of climate—of minéral and of 
agricultural wealth. 

It must also be borng in mind that 
our cabinet ministers are not members 
of either house of Congress, and have, 
therefore, no other means óf communi- 
cation with the legislative branch of the 
goverment, or of making known their 
views of public policy to the country, 
than by resorting to the medium of 
written reports. These papers form an 
important and authentic past 6f theana- 
terials of our history, and expose, with 
the minutest detail, the whole machine- 
ry and operations of our federal govern- 
ment; and it is this very fact that con- 
fers on them their inestimable value. 
Every citizen of the Republic, who can 
read, may thus understand the whole 
practical action of his government for 
the past year, and its prospective gene- 
ral policy for the year to come. 

In looking over this “ Annual Re- 
port,” consisting of 893 closely-printed 
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pages, we have been particularly struck 
with that portion of it which is devoted 
te the transavtions of the Department 


of War—a designation, hy-the-by, which 


conveys but a faint and inadequate idea 
of the duties and responsibilities of that 


office, which are by no means confined, 


as might be supposed, to the enlistment, 
subsistence, and disciphne of our small 
army of 8000 men. ‘There is, perhaps, 
no execut?ve-department of the govern- 
ment better organized, or more judi- 


-clously administered, than that of the 
-War 


epartment. Its principal duties 
are divided amongst numerous bureaux} 
and at the head of each is placed an in- 
telligent, responsible, and expefienced 
officer, to whom its legitimate details 
wre confided, the Secretary of War 
(the cabinet min®tery being the con- 
sulting and controlling head of all. The 
chiefs of these military bureaux, not be- 
ing, removable except for cause, and 
keeping prudently gloof from party en- 
tanglemants,-bring to the discharge of 
their various duties the atcumulated 
knowledge and experience of many 

ears. The copsequence of this system 
1s, that although the changes of the po- 
litical head of the department take 

lace too frequently, (there having been 
four Secretaries of War during Mr. 
Tyler’s brief term) the policy of the de- 
partment remains unchanged, its action 
continues unimpeded; and we think 
that we can recognize in the reports be- 
fore us, that order, system, and good 
mariagement reign in these well-admi- 
nistered bureaux; and that the distri- 
bution of mental labor, introduced into 
the War Department, is well calculated 
to produce the happiest results, by bring- 
ing into’harmonious action the different 
portions of the public service connected 
with this important branch of our na- 
tional defences. The annual statements 
from these officers are unvarnished, un- 
pretending papers, rendering in plain 
language, an account of their steward- 
ships, and pointing out the wants of the 
particular service committed to their. 
care. Mr. Secretary Marcy’s report to 
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the President, for the last year, is a 
model of its kind,—written in a pure 
and severe style, it is full, without being 
prolix, just and liberal in its recommen- 
dations, and impartive in the gener 
resumé of the operations of the several 
offices under his supervision. It is,-in 
a word, what it ought to be—a busi- 
ness state paper. 
Of the reports from the various offi- 
cers of the War Department, it ie not 
now our intention to speak : but, without 
meaning to draw any invidious distinc- 
tions, we have selected, as the subject 
.of a short review, the report from Col. 
Abert, the chief of the Bureau of Topo- 
graphical Engmeers, as the one most 
likely to interest the general reader, 
from the varied and miscellaneous ob- 
jects to which it is devoted. 
In speaking of this portion of the pub- 
lic service, Mr. Secretary Marcy ob- 
serves,— 


eo 


“ The report from the ehief of the Cerps 
of To ropiical Engineers, hereto ap- 
pended, s been prepared with care and 
industry; it embraces objects of great 
pore concern, and furnishes most degira- 

le information, ® regard not only to the 
‘works upon which expenditures have been 
made during the last season, but to those 
which are hkely to be progecuted daring 
the ensuing year. The details of the ope- 
rations, and the results of the past year, 
furnish satisfactory proof of the advanta- 
ges of confiding the executing, as well as 
the planning of works of this character. to 
men of scientific acquirements, professional 
skill, and practical experience. Such du- 
ties are properly assigned to those whọ, 
by education, constant study, and long la- 
borious practice, have acquired the requi- 
site qualifications to superintend and pro- 

erly execute them. The objects brought 
into view in the report of the Topographi- 
cal Bureau, are not of ah exclusively mili- 
gary character, but many of them, how- 
ever, have an intimate relation to the de- 
fence of the country, and all are regarded 
as public works, directly connected with, 
ada essential to, our external or mternal 
commerce. Most of these works were 
authorized and undertaken some years ago ; 
but little was done upon them during the 
past year, in consequence of the failure of 
the appropriations for that purpose.” 


The great northern lakes were natu- 
rally almost destitute of good harbors ; 
and their navigation was rendered most 
perilous to life and property, from the 
want of adequate protection against the 
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violent tempests which so frequently 
rage, with unmitigated fary, over those 
inland seas. As the settlements ex- 
tended to the west, the wants of the 
coyntries bordering on the lakes were 
Vrought to the notice of Congress; and, 
in 1824, appropriations were, for the 
first time, made for the purpose of con- 
structing artificial havens where nature 
had refused her aid. At first, these at- 
tempts were regarded as mere experi- 
ments,eand the plans limited to the then 
restricted wants of the commerce of the 
lakes, and to the most economical mode 
of construction, without reference to the 
rapid increase of population and wealth 
which has since grown up, as if by 
mapic,.on their shores. 

he works first erected were, to 
some extent, mere temporary expedi- 
ents, and were not lgoked upon as form- 
ing a part of a great system better 
adapted te an extensive commerce. 
Many errors df plan and location were, 
no doubt, made, end many mistakes 
committed. “Ihe only wonder is, that 
there have been so few, and.that the at- 
tempt has ‘been, on the whole, erowned 
with such signal success. Inconnection 
with this subject the Secretary says: 


*The works, eo far as they have been 
ecuted, gixe abundant assurance that 
e anticipated advantages will, in the end, 
be realized to the fullest extent. It may 
be proper to remark, that these improve- 
ments are not without benefit, in a military 
point of view. Should it ever become 
necessary to have a naval force upon these 
lakes, the nwmgrous and commoedions har- 
bors thus provided by the aid of the go 
vernment will contribute to its safety and 
succeasful operations. Besides, there are 
now employed in the commerce of these 
lakes, a great number of large-sized and 
stoutly-built steamers, which would not 
have been placed there by individual enter- 
prise, but for the safety and accommoda- 
tion afforded by these harbors. In case of 
a public emargency, these steamers can be 
expeditiously converted into effective ves- 
sels of war, and rendered subservient to 
military operations. Nor are the econom 
and facility of transporting troops, muni- 
tions of war, and supplies, to be overlook- 
ed in estimating the public advantages of 
the lake improvements. It is also said, 
that our best seamen are those who have 
been trained in the navigation of our 
lakes.” - 


And again, — 
“ The number of lake-harbor improve- 
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ments, authorized by law. is twenty-six. 
Good harbors have been made where none 
existed before, and the expenses of ceon- 
struction have-not in the whole, exceeded 
the estimates prospectively presented. 
These results give assurance that the plans 
were jndiciously conceived, and the work 


economically and skilfully executed.” 


We are also informed by the same 
_ authority, that the estimates for the en- 
suing year, included only those works 
which have been already authorized by 
law ; it being regarded as a clear mani- 
festation of. the intention of Congress to 
complete a work, after voting an appro- 
priation for its commencement. 

The remarks of the Secretary on the 
subject of river improvements, are so 
just and forcthle, and withal so con- 
densed, that we cannot avoid extracting 
them entire. 


“ Nor is it scarcely fess important, in a 
commercial point of view, that the helpin 
-hand of improvement should be extended 
-to the natural avenues for conveying the 
abundant prodictions of the west to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic coast; po 
Ohio and the Mississippi on the one side, 
and the Hudson river on the other. The 
progress of the work, on the two former 
rivers, having for its main object the remo- 
val of obstructions, has been, in a measure, 
suspended during the past season; mẹans 
not having been provided at the last ses- 
-sion of Congress for that purpose. Look- 
ing to the vast interests subserved by thj 
improvement, and to its unquestionable 
public character, scarcely a doubt is enter- 
tained that it will be resumed; estimates 
for its further prosecution are, therefore, 
submitted in the accompanying report of 
the chief of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers. In the same report will also 
be found an elaborate and interesting ex- 
position of the present condition of the 
Hudson river; of its importance in regard 
to commerce and to military movements, 
as one of the main avenues of communica- 
tion from the western states to the sea- 
board ; and the channel through which a 
‘considerable portion of the trade between 
these states and the Atlantic must necesse- 
rily pass; of the difficulties which now 
embarrass its navigation in the vicinity of 
Albany ; of the success of former expendi- 
tures, and the plans and probable cost of 
further improvements, called for by so 
magy and such important puvlic conside- 
rations. That part of the report which 
brings into view the Missouri, the Arkan- 
sas, the Red river, and the harbor of St. 
Louis, exposed to injury by a tendency to 
a change in the current of the Mississippi, 
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at that place, deserves serious considera- 
tion, Recent events, and the opening 
scenes in the southwest, have given increa- 
sed importance to the navigation of the 
Arkansas and Red rivers. They open di- 
rect communications with an extensive 
frontier, which requires to be guarded by 
military posts. ‘The improvement of these 
rivers, on this account, as well as from con- 
siderations of a more general character, 
is embraced among the public works pre- 
sented by the Topographical Bureau for 
the patronage of Congresa,” 
e ; 

We learn from the report of Colonel 
Abert, that the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers “ consiste of forty-three officers, 
several of whom are brevet second 
lieutenants.” Of this small .force, 
there were, at the date of the report, 
(6th Nov., 1845,) one officer (the colo- 
nel) stationed at Washington, in the 
charge of the bureau, with one officer 
as assistant; six offi¢erson the survey 
of the northern and western lakes; 
seven on the survey and demarcation of 
the North Eastern Boundary; four 
with the army in Texas; three on the 
survey ofthe Atlantic coast; six on the 
survey of the Dry Tortugas, and the 
reefs of Florida; three in Oregon; 
one with the 1st tegimeht of dragoons, 
recently retyrned from the Rocky 
Mountains; and the remainder station- 
ed in various par&s of the country, su- 
perintending the fmprovements of rivers 
and the construction of roåds and harbors 
— every officer being on duty. From this 
statement it will be seen that thirty out 
of the forty-three officers are employ- 
ed op the extreme frontier of our wide- 
spread Republic, leaving but eleven 
officers (after deducting the two at 
head-quarters) for miscellaneous duties, 
and for thé supervision of the forty- 
seven civil works, rivers, roads, and 
harbors, “ authorized by law ;” a force 
obviously disproportioned and inade- 
‘a to the services required of them. 

n connection with this subject we find 
some excellent and well-considered sug- 


‘gestions from Major Graham, the gen- 


tleman in charge of the North Eastern 
Boundary survey, whose experience, 
on this and imila duty, has demon- 
strated the ņtility and economy of at- 
taching to the Topographical Engineer 
Corps, non-commissioned officers, for 
certain purposes. These non-commis- 
sioned, or warrant officers, might be de- 
signated as artificers of the CORPS OF 


ow Miir 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. A small 
‘detail, consisting of 1 sergeant, 1 cor- 
‘poral, and ‘8 privates, from the 2d regi- 
ment of artillery, was placed at the dis- 
posal of the commission, and were found 
to be extremely useful in the more sub- 
ordinate and practical operations of the 
work, such as noting the time of the 
chronometers for the astronomers, and 
recording the observations as announ- 
ced; in preparing cataloghes of stars 
suitable for the particular object in 
view; in looking out logarithms for 
‘computation, and im performing some of 
the elementary ealculations; in the 
care of astronomical apparatus while 
travelling ; in running exploration lines, 
and plotting field-work, and as chain- 
bearers and instrument-carriers. All 
these duties were, of: course, closely 
‘supervised .by the officers, who had 
been previonély at the trouble of im- 
parting to them the necessary instruc- 
‘gions for these purposes. 

Major Graham urges the following 
cogent, and to our conviction, conelusive 
arguments in favor of incorporating 
‘men of this description with the perma- 
‘nent organization of the corps: 

“A great saving of time, and security to 
‘the apparatus, has resulted from this sys- 
‘tem. The greatest inconvenience attend- 
ing it has been the freguent desire to have 
the men returned to their regiments, and 
their places supplied by new details, 

“It would add greafly to the practical 
usefulness of the corps, and also tend to 
economy, if mstead of these details, which 
are Mable. to change, and consequently, 
'a loss to the service of the experienee and 
‘practical effigiency previously acquired, 
-@ certain number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men could be permanently at- 
tached to the corps, by regular enlistment. 
So small a number as twelve sergeants, 
twelve corporals, and one hundred pri- 
vates, would allaw a smal detachment to 


‘be assigned to each separate command, 


charged with an important operation in the 
field. The expense of such a body of men 
-would be much less to the governnrent 
‘than is incurred by the-usual expedient of 
hiring men for a short time, and discharg- 
ing them at the end of each tour of field 
service. 

“ By the present system the government 


“never retains at its command the experi- 


ence and instruction which have actually 
heen imparted at its cost; and yet the cost, 


` in the course of a year, is quite as great, if 


mot greater, than would be incurred b 
‘having’ so small a number as is aee sid, 
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constantly in employment, under a rate of 
pay, diminished in proportion to: the m- 
creased value to the employed, of perma 
nent beyond temporary employment.” 


We doubt not that the expenditure 
for labor alone, on the present survey 
of the Dry Tortugas, would be more 
than sufficient to defray the entire ex- 
pense of the proposed organization for 
a whole year. 

It seems to us, from a careful revi- 
sion of the subject, that not only is the 
addition of “ artificers,” recommended 
by Major ‘Graham, necessary: but 
also, that an increase of the commis- 
sioned officers is essential to the prompt 
and efficient discharge of the multifa- 
rious and important duties confided to 
this useful and enterprising corps. 

The report from the Topographical 
Bureau is very voluminous, and yet it 
would be difficult to point out any por- 
tion of it that could with propriety be 
omitted. It presents to the consider- 
ation of ‘the Secretary of War a classi- 


‘fication of the services rendered during 


the year, by the officers, under his or- 
ders, and of the several works com- 
mitted totheir charge. It enumerates 
amongst them the following, viz :—lst, 
‘¢ Surveys for the defence of the fron- 
tiers, inland and Atlantic.” These are 
exclusively for military purposes, while 
they may, at the same time, often sub- 
serve the wants of commerce and navi- 
ponon for sites for fortifications, and 
of military reconnoissance of parts of 
the coast, of the vicinity of towns and 
fows, and of the inland frontier, when- 
ever, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War, such examinations are required. 
In reference to these matters, the colo- 
nel very pertinently remarks: ‘ But 
surveys of this kind are considered con- 
fidentral, amd are preserved in the ar- 
chives of the bureau, accessible only to 
the departments, and to such bureaux 
as require for their duties the informa- 
tion they contain.” ‘The impropriety 
of publishing to the world maps and 
charts, which may serve to pilot an 
enemy into the heart of the country, 
must be, one would think, but too ob- 
vious, even to the most superficial ob- 
server. f 
We have already adverted to the 
division of labor which has been intro- 
duced into the operations of the War 
Department. The subject of military 
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surveys will afford us one striking il- 
lustration of its advantages. It is sug- 
gested, for instance, that a particular 

rtion of the coast, or of the inland 
Fonten, requires the erection of arti- 
ficial:defences. The Secretary of War, 
at his discretion, directs the chief of 
the Corps of Topographical Engineers 
to cause the necessary investigations to 
be made for this purpose. He accord- 
ingly details a competent officer for 
this duty, aud gives him general instruc- 
tions, in writing, as to the district of 
country to be examined, the nature of 
the facts to be collected, and the more 
or less minute character of the survey 
required. After the preliminary ex- 
planations have been completed, a cer- 
tain position is selected as the site to 
be occupied, with permanent works of 
fortification. If on the sea or lake 
ceast, the water and land approaches 
are examined and laid down with ex- 
treme minuteness, and the whole po- 
sition, (frequently for miles around the 
proposed site.) is traced in horizontal 
curves, commencing at some two or. 
three feet above the water-line, and 
rising at regular intervals to the tops. 
of the highest hills. These curves 
are, in fact, the traces, on the earth’s 
surface, of imaginafy horizontal planes, 
which are supposed to intersect the 
groune at vertical heights of three fedt- 

rom each other; when projécted on. 

paper, these curves .represeyt, with 
every conceivable particularity, ¢he 
entire and minute contours of th 
ground covered by the survey. Fhe 
greater or less differences between *the 
curves, in horizontal projection, indi- 
cate the greater or less degrees of *ac- 
clivity between the curves ‘on the 
earth's surface. These surveys fprnish 
all the elements necessary for the pro- 
ject of the defensive works—as pro- 
files may be readily formed on lines 
drawn in any required» directions.. So, 
also, the problems of defilement ‘may be 
easily solved. With so much precision 
are these surveys executed, that the 
entire works of defence may be de- 
signed hundreds of miles distant from. 
the position to be occupied, and by an 
officer who has, perhaps, never per- 
sonally visited the locality. 

When the surveys, charts, and maps 
are completed, the duty, so far as the 
Corps of: Topographical Engineers is 
concerned, is terminated: the results are 
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then referred to the chief of‘ the Corps 
of Engineers, under whose direction the. 
plans are arranged, and the works, in- 
cluding casemates, magazines, furnaces, 
barracks, &c., &c., are built. In the 
mean while, the Corps of Ordnance have. 
been engaged in casting cannon, con- 
structing gun-carriages, and preparing 
fixed ammunition ; and to them is assign- 
ed the important task of arming the for- 
tress. When this is accomplished, the 
work is occupied by a garrison from the. 
troops of the: line. 

We shall not now attempt to notice. 
—except in a very brief and general 
way—the vast importance, in a mili- 
tary point of view, of exact topographi- 
cal information in the movement of ar- 
mies. Military history abounds with 
instances where the fate of battles and. 
of empires has depended on it. The 
existence of a road, of a ford, of a bridge, 
of a mountain-pass, or of a ravine, 
known only to the one party, has often 
more than counterbalanced a great nu- 
merical superiority on the other side. 
The topographical engineer has been. 
emphatically called the eyes of the 
commanding-general, for it is through 
him he sees the country in which he is 
operating ; -and on him he must mainl 
rely foxy much other information nicl 
he can rarely procure from other. 
sources. Napoleon seldom moved 
without a trusty officer of this descrip- 
tion at his side} who Was continually ia 
attendance, with his maps ready at any 
moment for the inspection of the em; 
peror. 

One ‘very considerable advantage 
possessed by the allies over their op- 
ponents, in the campaign of 1815, con- 
sisted iñ their superior topographical 
knowledge of the Low Countries. It 
is said that before the return of the 
French emperor from Elba, the Duke 
of Wellington had made, in person, a 
reconnoissance of the country lying be- 
tween Brussels and the -frdatier towns 
of Mons and Charleroi, and selected 
Waterloo as the ‘field of battle for the 
defence of“ Belgium’s ancient capital,” 
in case the enemy should débouche from 
the latter town. We think it will be 
obvieus, to the military reader of the 
history of that campaign, that the 
French etét-major had neglected to 
obtain very exact topographical in- 
formation in relation either to the defile 


of Genappe, (through which the whole 
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British army, engaged on the 16th of 
June, at Quartre Bras, was compell- 
ed to pass, on the 17th, in retiring to- 
wards Brussels,) or of the field of Wa- 
terloo. It is asserted that they were 
even ignorant of the existence of a 
brick wall, (which the British had cre- 
nelled) around the garden of Hougou- 
mont, until their troops charged up to 
it, through the woods, and were forced 
to withdraw by this unexpected obsta- 
cle. 

So much importance was attached 
by the Prussiang to this kind ef infor- 
mation, that a careful instrumental sur- 
vey of the whole field of Ligny and: the 
adjacent villages was: made by Gen. 
Count Greisenau before the battle be- 
gan and to the advantage resulting 

om this intimate acquaintance with 
the locality of the scene of strife may 
be, in som¢ degree, attributed the stout 
resistance which they offered to the 
French grand army. A, knowledge of 
the cross-ropds leading from Sombref, 
enabled Blucher to perform his mas- 
terly maycuvre on Wavre, with a bea- 
ten army, under the eyes øf Napoleon, 
and to elude the pursuit of one of his 
field-marshals. It was, in. a word, 


this thorough knowledge of the country, . 


and the want of it on the past of Soult 
and Grouchy, that enabled him, by -a 
bold flank movement through the pass 
of St. Lambert to join the “ fron Duke” 
on the ‘field of Waterloo, and thus to 
terminate forever the career of the 
GREATEST CAPTAIN the world ever 
saw. 

We'regret that the limits which we 
have prescribed to ourselves in this ar- 
ticle will restrain us from pursuing the 
subject further. A volume might be 
written upon it, full of interest and in- 
‘ struction, illustrated by striking events 
from every campaign, and almost every 
memorable battle of the present een- 
tury. 
2d. “ Miktary and geographical sur- 
veys WEST of the Mississippi.” The 
conduct of these operatiqns 1s confided 
to the enthusiastie and indefatigable 
Fremont, whose explorations ‘* west of 
the Mississippi”"—(which we suppose 
to mean west of the “ Rocky Mout- 
tains,” in Californiaand Oregon,) have 
met with the universal approbation of 
the country. Few books have been 
recently read (in this reading age) with 
more avidity than Fremont’s reports. 
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There is in them a singular mixture of 
poetry, science, and wild and romantic 
adventure, equally captivating to all 
classes of society; and one scarcely 
knows which most to admire—his mo- 
desty, his energy, his courage, or his 
ability. The government has not been 
unmindful of his merit; and it is to be- 
hoped that he niay soon attain still 
higher honors. Sure we are, that few 
would more richly deserve them—none 
wear them more becominglys . 

These expeditions west of the Mis- 
sisstppi, which have been so fruitful 
in scientific results, purely American, 
were commenced with small means, and 
have been, since, prosecuted in the. 
same spirit of economy. Mr. Fremont, 
a young man, a second lieutenant of 
topographical engineers, was ordered 
to take the command; and he obeyed 
the order, (as any other one of his bro- 
ther officers would have done,) not only 
with alacrity, but with pleasure—glad 
of the opportunity thus offered him to 
acquire distinction “ in these dull, piping 
times of peace.” 

“ An estimate of $30,000 is submit- 
ted for the prosecution of these surveys.” 

3d. * Survey of the Lakes.” 

This operation is in charge of the 
lieutenant-colonel (Kearney) of the 
corps, an officer whose rare scientific 
attainments, philosophical character 
of mind, and long experience on simi- 


lar duty, admirably adapt him to this 


service. This survey seems to have 
been rightly considered, by those en- 

sed with the direction of affairs, as 
the ‘most important command in the 
corps, and would naturally have been. 
assigned to its second officer, even if 
hig acknowledged abilities and eminent 
qualifications had not marked him as 
the fittest person for this responsible ser- 
vice. 

The following extract from the re- 
port will convey some idea of the na- 
ture and extent of this survey: 


“ The coast of these bays in themselves 
constitute an*extent of several hundred 
miles; but in addition, the lake coast alone 
is not less than 3,500 miles, without in- 
cluding the foreign coast of the lakes, 
which’ makes about 2,000 miles more.” 


It seems to us, that, looking to the 
importance of this survey—not inferior 
in scientific interest, nor in extent, to 
the Atlantic coast, and scarcely so as 
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regards the wants of commerce and ne- 
vigation, the appropriation asked for, 
($25,000,) is wholly incommensurate 
with its consequences, and inadequate 
to its vigorous prosecution. It is true, 
that this fund is not taxed with large 
salaries to civil employées, the whole 


work being executed by officers of the ` 


corps; besides which, the officers in 
charge of the harbor improvements are 
required to make the local surveys in 
the vicinity of, and in addition to, their 
other duties. These circumstances en- 
able the department to carry on this 
survey with extreme economy ; still we 
should be glad to see it prosecuted with 
mort rapidity. But this, we suppose, 
can scarcely be expected without a 
considerable augmentation of the corps. 

4th. * Survey and location of the 
Boundary, under the treaty of Wash- 
ington ;” usually called the North 
Eastern Boundary. 

The labor of marking the boundary 
line, under the treaty of Washington, 1s 
carried on by a joint commission of the 
two nations, the scientific observations 
being made by officers of the royal en- 
gineers of Great Britain, and by officers 
ef the United States Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. We dre glad to 
be informed, (of what indeed could not 
well be otherwise) that the joint com- 
mission, including the officers of boh 
services, have condycted their epera- 
tions in the best possible spirit, and in 
perfect harmony. The advanced state 
bf the survey, and the principles on 
which it has been based, will be seensin 
the following extract from a report by 
Major Graham, the chief astronomer on 
the part of the United States ; 


“With the exception of certain por- 
tions of the line, which are now undergo- 
ing a review, to elucidate some slight dis- 
crepancies of minor moment, between our 
own results and those of the British engi- 
neers, such as must be considered una- 
voidable on su long a liné, the boundary 
may be considered ag actually marked out 
between the monument at the Jfead of the 
river St. Croix, and the river St. Lawrence 
at St. Regis. 

“ The whole of this operation has been 
based upon astronomical determinations of 
the actual geographical positions of impor- 
tant points throughout the line of bounda- 
ry. These determinations, so important 
in a national boundary, have been made in 
the most careful manner, and with good 
instruments, as far as they have progress- 
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ed. They are not yet, however, quite 
completed, and it is believed that a portion 
of another season will have to be devoted 
to this branch of the operation, in erder to 
give that degree of authenticity to the map 
of demarcation, which I conceive it to be 
the interest of the government to secure © 
to it.” : : 


5th “ River and karbor improve- 
ments.” 

“Under this comprehensive head are 
embraced forty-seven different works— 
rivers, hatbors, and roads, including 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in the city of 
Washington, and, several- special sur- 
veys in Florida, Wisconsia, and Iowa, 
heretofore “ authorized by law.” Each 
work is specjally noticed ;—its position 
and advantages, or disadvantages, civil 
and military, ‘impartially stated ;—its 
preserit condition, the amount of work 
aceomplished by the last appropriations, 
a detailed estimate for the ensuing sea- 
son, and the eflects (good or evil) pro- 
duced by the attempt at improvement, 
are all briefty discussed ; the chief of 
the bureau” freely availing himself, for 
this purpose, of The reports from the su- 
perintending engineers; touching the ob- 
jects in thew charge. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that those reports are 
blindly adopted at the bureau; on the 
contrary they are subjected to a mogt 
rigid scrutiny, and if suspected of con- 
taining erroneous principles or mistaken 
results, they aré re-submitted to their 
authors for further investigation ; and, 
if deemed to be of sufficient importance 
to warrant it, the whole subject is re- 
ferred to a board of experienced officers, 
for revision. We infer, from the report 
before us, that this has occurred in at 
least two instances during the past year, 
viz.: in reference to the harbors of St. 
Louis and Buffalo ; both questions of. 
grave interest to the commerce of the 
Mississippi and the northwestern lakes. 
In speaking of these two works the 
colonel has rather departed from his 
usual course, and discussed the plans of 
improvement samewhat at large. His 
views appear to us, in general, to be 
sound and kberal; and will, we doubt 
not, if carried into execution, result in a 
great amelioration of the condition of 
these truly national harbors. 

We have already quoted from the re- 
port of the Secretary at Washington, in 
relation to the river and harbor improve- 
ments ; but the remarksof Col, Abert, 
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on the same subject, are so appropriate, 
and contain so much valuable informa- 
tion, (in a condensed form) not generally 
known, that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of presenting the following ex- 
tract to our readers : 


“ By the returns, submitted with the re- 
port from this office, in November, 1843, 
the amount of the lake trade was, in 1841, 
of exports and imports, $65,826.022. By 
a comparison of the returns of that period, 
with those lately received, there is every 
reason to believe that the export and im- 
ai trade of the various harbors df the 

es is now $100,000.00). 

“ o extensive a trade requires an ime 
mense shipping, ånd gives to it the attitude 
of being our great nursery for seamen. 
Vessels of all kinds, and of all sizes, are 
uged upon the lakes; and as the navigation 
requires no inconsiderable knowledge of 
seamanship, it will be seen that the nursery 
is nôt only valuable for the numbers it will 
produce, but also for the qualifications of 
those number®. 

“ A great portion of the lake tonnage is 
in steam-boats. These boat#are ‘ably com- 
manded, large in size, well-manned, and 
are obliged, from the stormfyto which the 
ate exposed, not only to be well foun 
but to be built ef great strength. They 
therefore furnish, at the shortést notice, a 
means of organizing a most formidable and 
numerous fleet, capable of bearing an effi- 
cient armament, and of transporting nume- 
reus bodies of troops, ata moment’s warn- 
ing, fo any quarter. A condition of war 
upon the lake country would necessarily 
restrict the commerce which now, exists 
there, and would leave a great portioh of 
this fleet in want of employ, ready for the 
call of government, and supplied with the 
most able pilots and lake navigators. > 

‘‘ This immense commerce, this vast 
nursery af seamen, this averwhelming fleet, 
may with justice be considered as the crea- 
tiqn and consequence of these lake har- 
bors; for, withogt these harbors, the num- 
ber of large towns which.embellish the 
shores of these lakes, would not have been 
built; the immense population upor their 
harbors, and the extensive cultivation of 
such numerous tracts of land, would not 
have taken place; the extensive sale of 
public lands could not have been made,‘nar 
the consequent supply and demand have 
been created, upon which this commerce 
depends. ; 

“So much error exists in reference to 
the amounts which have been, from time 
to time, appropriated for these lake har- 
bors, tHat I have deemed it advisable to 
examine again into the snbject, from the 
commencement of the system, in 1824, up 
to the present day, and to present the re- 
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sulte in a tabular form, giving the appro- 
riations of each year,eand for each placé, 
rom 1824, up to and including the appro- 
aoe of 1845, with an aggregate, exhi- 
iting the total amount appropriated in > 
each year, during that period: The tabu- 
lar statement will be found annexed to this 
report. From the aggregate, it appears 
that there was appropriated fer lake 


In 1824..... e... cece noe. $20,000 00 
1825.002000 000 S 1,000 60 
e a N nese 49,620 00 
IBI eruen akinius 52,326 45 
1828.2... a000 -00 eee, -83,982 29 
1829.2... 0000- e 107,531 25 
1990 c so cceeeeeedey: 80,130 38 
183 lecocc sas 2sccanee 130 438 00 

< 1832....... isis areca ,121,300 06 
1033 cu sieecce .--- -107,400 00 
1834...... POSE 221,978 00 
1835... 402+ 0...0. ---- 115,194 43 
ERT -300,414 59 
1997 ses ncce cee ick 319,975 00 
Es ee 630,673 16 
1648 PE cae: .80,000 00 
1844...... be tees 375,000 00 
1845...-.... eee en 15,000 00 


Total...... -. $2,861,964 39 


“The work which has been done during 
the last season, has been with the balances 
of former appropriations, except in few 
cages, as the pin which contained the ap- 
propriations for the harbors and rivers, ge- 
nerally did not receive the Executive sanc- 
tiok. 

“These harbors and rivers will be now 
specially enumerated, and statements be 
given of the work doye at each. The esti- 
mates will also be given in detail, as re-* 
quired by law. In these parts of the re- 
port I shall, of course, avail myself freely 
of the facts and matters, in the various re- 
ports of the engineers of the works, as 
well as from my own personal knowledge 
of these several works. 

“In reference to the estimates, I beg 
leave te remark, that those of the body of 
the repost generally exhibit the quantity 
of work which can be judiciously accom- 
plished during the ensuing fiscal year ; but 
the estimates submitted to the considera- 
tion and’ approval of the department, will 
be reduced to the least amounts which 
will Be required for the several objects 
stated.” - 


There are other considerations of mi- 
litary expediency presented in the body 
of the report, connected with these 
river and harbor improvements, to which 
we can, but briefly allude. The im- 
portance of commodious, accessible, and 
defensible harbors, at such localities as 
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Chicago, Erie, Buffalo, Oswego, Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, and Platteburgh, must be 
strikingly obvious to any one who will 
consult the map of our northern fron- 
tier; certainly not less so the improve- 
ment of such riyers as the Savannah 
and the Hudson. In case that war 
should, unhappily, occur between the 
United States and Great Britain, it will 
be found that we possess over her a deci- 
ded geographical advantage. In the first 

lace, it must be entirely our own fault 
if we do not, from the breaking out of 
hostilities, maintain the mastery of the 
lakes ;. for this could be so easily ac- 
complished, by even the means inci- 
dentally mentioned by Colonel Abert, 
that we cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt that such would be the result. In 
the event of war with that powem, Al- 
bany would become an important stra- 
tegetic point for offence or defence, 
constituting, in fact, the primary base of 
operations for the Canadian frontier. 
Lhe secondary points would then be 
Buffalo, Oswego, and Rouse’s Point, 
and from each or all of these positions 
the adjacent territory of the enemy 
might be menaced or assailed. Jrqm 
Albany troops and warlike stores may 
be rapidly moved, on these secondary 
bases, with flanks perfectly guarded 
from attack; and from these positions 
the lines of operation are perpendicular, 
while all the lines of movemept between 
the Lower and Upper Provinces of Ca- 
nada, are mainly flank movements, lia- 
“ble to be interrupted at almost any 
point, by a vigilant and energetic vom- 
mander. Let us take Rouse’s Pomt, 
by the way of illustration, as one of 
these secondary basis. It is situated 
at the foot of Lake Champlatn, (close 
to the boundary line, as established by 
the treaty of Washington) and com- 
pletely commands the water approaches 
by the river Richelieu. A large fort- 
ress, on this site, is in rapid progress of 
construction, and we understand that 
the plan of the defences contemplate 
the addition of an extended’ entrenched 
camp, capable of holding a numerous 
army. The fortress is intended for two 
tiers of casemated batteries, surmount- 
ed by cannon, “ en barbette,” and may 
be regarded as the citadel of these for- 
midable works. Let us now suppose 
that Lake Champlain (a sheet of water 
exclusively within our limits) is at our 
command, what is to prevent a rapid 
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movement of troops and munitions of 
war from Albany to Rouse’s Point, at 
any season of the year—in the sum- 
mer by canal and lake navigation, and 
in the winter by railway, (probably in 
a few years) to White all, and thence 
by sledges on the frozen surface of the 
lake? The British government has 
taken the precaution of defending the 
descent of the river Richelieu by a 
strong fort at Isle au Noix; a work 
which it would be extremely ditficult to 


Teduce, even by a combmed land and 


water attack, owing to its almost inac- 
cessible position. ‘T'o invade Canada in 
this» direction would scarcely be at- 
tempted. But Rouse’s Pointiis only 50 
miles fron’ Montreal, by the usual win- 
ter communication between the states 
and the Canadian capital, at which sea- 
son of the year the .St. Lawrence is 
firmly bridged with ice. Montreal is an 
open.town, and one successful battle at 
La Prarie would deliver it into our 
hands. This important city once in our 
possession, and the line of commugica- 
tion between the two provinces is cut 
assunder, and Canada West, thus pa- 
ralyzede would fall an easy prey to inva- 
sion from Oswego, or from across the 
Niagara. k 

It may,be asked what influence the 
artificial harbors on Lake Champlain 
are calculated to exert on the first of 
these operations? We answer, that 
the improvements at White Hall are es- 
sential to the preservation of a free and 
uninterrupted communication between 
Albany and Rouse’s-Pomt; and that a 
commouious and easily defended har- 
bor, such as the’one at Plattsburgh 
ought to be, might become the ultimate. 
means of: restoring to us the command 
of the lakes, #f, by any of those contin- 
gencies which so often happen in war, 
we should, unfortunately, bedeprived of 
it. We must not forget that the miii- 
tary and naval victories at Plattsburgh. 
secured it to ug before, and hurled back 
on Montreal the most formidable army 
which has ever mvaded this country. 
The fleet and the army were, in this 
case, mutually dependent on each other. 
Had the one succumbed, the other must 
needs have follgwed. Had the enemy 
carried the land defences early in the 
commencement of the navy fight, he 
might have brought his heavy guns to 
bear on the American ships with fright- 
ful effect, and have thus, probably, 
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turned the scale of victory. The 
Breakwater, forming the present harbor 
of Plattsburgh, is capable of sustaining 
a most powerful battery, which could 
not fail to prove a most valuable auxi- 
liary to our fleet, if it should be found 
to be inferior to the enemy on the open 
lake: and here, if necessary, it might 
lie in safety, to refit, from the acciden 
of storm or battle. i 

The form given to the works, for the 
improvement of natural and the con- 
struction of artificial harbors, on the 
lakes, depend on the’ peculiarities of 
each locality. i 

Many of the harbors are situated at 
the mouth of the tributaries to the lakes, 
which are impeded, and often blocked 
up with bars, caused by the fluviatile 
deposites from the creeks, or by the 
accretion of shingle, drifted along by 
the littoral currents. The removal of 
the bars would produce but a tempo- 
rary benefit, as the next storm would 
probably restore them. The princi- 
ple af the improvement, then, under 
these circumstances, consists in prevent- 
ing the re-formation of the obstacles 
‘when once removed. ‘The megns em- 


ployed for effecting this object are 


piers, or jetties, projecting from the 
shores into the lake, of such shape and 
in such direction that the shingle may 
be thrown from the shores into 
deep water, by deflecting the littoral 
currents ; and when necessary, to give 
sufficient velocity to the efflux waters 
of the tributaries, to prevent the depo- 
sit in the channel, of the alluvial mat- 
ters burne down by their floods. Other 
harbors, such as Plattsburgh and Bur- 
lington, are mere bays, or indentations 
of the coast, requiring’ protection from 
the prevailing winds. This is effected 
by the construction of break-waters, so 
situated, in reference to the headlands, 
that, while they afford easy entrance 
and commodious anchorage behind 
them, they effectually break the vio- 
lence of the storms. These structures 
—the piers and break-waters—are all 
built on essentially the same plam 
They consist of“ crib-work,” or pens of 


timber, strongly framed and bolted to-. 


gether, filled with stone, and sunk in 
the required position. This form of 
construction is the only one that could 
have been adopted for the moles, with- 
out incurring immense expense, and is 
probably as efficient, with the modifi- 
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cation recently introduced, as any other. 
For the break-waters it is the best form, 
as it enables vessels to moor close to 
them without the risk of grounding—an 
advantage which could not be derived 
from break-waters byilt exclusively’ 
with stone, by a process galled * rip- 
rapping,” as vessels lying near them 
would run the risk of thumping on the 
inner talus. ; 
The only objection to this mode of 
construction consists in the fact that a 
. portion of the materials re of a per- 
ishable nature, and exposed to rapid 
decay ; but the submerged part of the 
structure, constituting often two-thirds 
of the whoie, is not liable to this objec- 
tion, as it is well-known that sound 
timber, continually immersed in water, 
will last for an indefinite period, when 
not exposed to the ravages of the tesedo 
navalts, a salt-water worm. In a short 
time after the cribs are sunk, they be- 


` come firmly imbedded in the bottom of 


the lake, and all subsidence ceases. 
When the timber has so far decayed as 
to render the work insecure, they may 
be removed and their place supplied 
with out stone, laid in hydraulic ce- 
ment. This process of substitution, 
we are glad to learn, has been com- 
menced at Oswego, under the superin- | 
tendence of Major Turnbull, an officer 
who has acquired well-merited reputa- 
tion, at home and abroad, by the con- 
struction of the Potomac aqueduct—a 
work attended with almost unparalleled 
difficulties. 

The improvement of the Missouri, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Red river, and 
the Ohio (below the falls at Louisville,) 
consists, maily, in the removal of 
snags, roots, logs, and stumps:of trees 
from the bed of the rivers, and of im- 
pertding trees from their banks. The 
terrible destruction of property and 
life consequent upon the striking of 
steamboata on these obstructions, is but 
too well known to need repetition. Con- 
gress, with a wise liberality, has, from 
time to time; voted grants of money for 
the removal of these dangerous and of- 
ten fatal impediments ffom the western 
waters. Unfortunately, the bill con- 
taining the appropriation for this object, 
last year, failed to: receive the Execu- 
tive sanction. The eradication of 
snags, as the sunken trees are called, 
is effected by means of “ snag-boats :” 
these vessels are usually strongly-built 
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twin steamboats, fitted up with appro- 
priate machinery. The two vessels 
decked over for the reception of the 
motive power, are framed together in 
front, with a strong striking-beam co- 
vered with iron. The first effort against 
the snag is made by running against it 
with this striking-beam, aided by the 
whole momentum of the boat. This 
generally loosens the tree, if it does not 
break it off close to the mud. Should 
the snag be too firmly embedded to be 
displaced by this effort, chain-cables 
are fastened to it, and the whole power 
of boat and machinery is brought to bear 
upon it. The largest trees are remov,- 
ed by this method; and, indeed, hun- 
dreds of miles of rafts, formed by the 
accumulated drift-wood of centuries, on 
the Red river, have been cleared out 
by the operation of these machines, di- 
rected by science and skill. 

It appears by the report from the to- 
pa bureau that, from Novem- 
er, 1842, to the 30th June, 1845, there 
were removed from the Ohio (below the 
falls,) the Missouri, Mississippi, and, 

Arkansas rivers, . 
Of snags, rigidly speaking, . . 21,681 
Of roots, logs, and stumps, . 36,840 
Of impending trees likely t6 form 
obstructions to the navigation, 47,910 


Making a total of 133,431 obstructions 
of different kinds. ‘The amount of mo- 
ney expended during the same -period, 
for expenses of every description, includ- 
ing the building and outfit of boats and 
machinery, was $308,830, or $2 31 for 
each obstruction. To convey an ade- 
quate idea of the great economy, intxd- 
duced into the management of thispar- 
tion of the public works, since the re- 
sumption of operations, in 1842, it will 
be necessary to quote the well-consider- 
ed language of the report. Col. Abeg 
` says— 


“ But if we exclude the felling of trees 
from the bank and the removal of them 
beyond the reach of floodg, averaging for 
each tree a cost of $1—a cost assumed in 
former official reports, before the renewal 
of the work in 1842—and then apply the 
result to other work of obstructions re- 
moved from the bed of the streams, the 
following willbe the result :— 


Total amount appropriated. and ap- 
plied, . 3 à $308,830 
Deduct for 74,910 trees at $1 each, 74,910 
$233,920 


-e 
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F “ Now if this amount is made to average 
upon what are properly called snags—that 
isyall snags, logs, stumps, trees, and ob- 
structions, actually removed from the bed 
of the stream, and which, during the 
period stated, amounted to 58,52 1—it will. 
give for the average cost of each $3.99. 

“ It is well knoyn that the removal of 
stumps, logs, and trees from the bed of the 
stream, is frequently more costly than the 
removal of what, in the most rigid and 
technical sense, is called snag. But, de- 
sirous of* presenting this matter in the 
clearest light, I will assume an average 
cost for these last, and then see what will 
be the result. Of impediments of this kind 
removed from the bed of the stream dur- 
ing the period stated, the number is 
36,840 Noone, in the least acquainted 
with such work, will say that a supposition 
for an average cost of the removal of each, 
of $2.50, is not extremely moderate. Tak- 
ing that average, it will give a further de- 
duction of $92,400 to be,taken frem the 
gross amount above stated, leaving a bal- 
ance of $141,820, as applied solely and 
exclusively to what, in the most rigid 
sense, may be called a snag. Of this last 
species of obstruction; there was removed 
during the period stated 21,681, which, 
compared with the above sum of $141,820, 
will give, for the average cost of each 
snag, in the most limited and technical 
sense of the word, the sum of $6.54. 

“ In the reports which have been laid 
before Congress, in relation to the same 
work, before the renewal of the work in 
1842 (see page 174, vol. 1. House Doc., 
24th Congress,) it is said : 


‘“‘< The time devoted to the improvement 
of the Mississippi, during the current year, 
amounts to 192 days; the per diem ex- 
pense of each boat pst $81, the whole 
expenditure (for the 192 days) will amount 
to $15,552; the total number of snags g 
Ad- 
mit the cost of cutting each tree $1, there 
will remain $186,128, as the cest of remov- 
ing snags ;—this gives an averdge cost of 
upwards of $)3 for each snag, an ‘amount 
exceeding that assumed as the average in 
my last report.’ 


“From this extract, (fram the experience 
under the former system as late as 1835,) it 
appears that the average cost of removing a 
snag was then upwards of $13—that in obtain- 
ing this average merely, the daily expense of 
the boats while employed on the work is ased, 
and all expenses of outlay, repairs of boats, 


_building of boats, cost of. machinery, &c., &c. 


are excluded, and that everything removed 
from the bed of the river is called a srag, the 
trees cut upon the banks being only excluded. 

“ It is rather difficult to compare this aver- 
age without occupying too much of your time 
with the averages, which I have stated for the 
work since its renewal, in 1842, because, in 
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these last, I have included all expenses of 
outlay, repairs, building, preservation of boats, 

purchase of machinery and tools, outfits, &¢, 

which expenses, amounting to very great 

aums, are excluded from the average before 

the renewal of 1842. Taking, however, the 

matter up, with all these disadvantages, in the 

comparison to the work since the renewal, 

and using the word snaggn its generally ac- 

cepted sense, and asit wasreally used—name- 

ly, every tree, log and stump in the bed of the 

river—it will appear that the average cost of 
removing a snag, before the renewal of the 

work, in 1842, was mor® than $13, and that the 

average cost of removing the same kind of 

obstructions since the renewal of the work, in ` 
1842, is $3.99. 

“ But suppose the word snag to be used in 
its most rigid and technical meaning, and to 
have been so much in obtaining the average of 
1835, then the cost of removing a snagéefore 
the renewal of the work in 1842 was more 
than $13. 

_“ The cost since the renewal.of the work in 
1842 is $6.54. 

“ I must again recall to your consideration 
that, however favorably theaverage of this 
work, since 1842, compares with the average 
before, yet this average since 1842 is loaded 
with all expenses of outlay, &c., with which 
the average of before 1842 is not. 
` “These comparisons are made with the 
sole view of satisfying the department of the 
propriety and edges ee of persevering in 
our present system, and of the great benefits 
which have followed from keeping an officer 
on those rivers in the unremitting superin- 
tendance and direction of the work, instead 
of having one there merely occasionally, and 
for occasional inspections.’ 


The Ohio river, above the falls, dif- 
fers materially if character from the 
same stream below the falls, and from 
the lower Mississippi and its tributaries. 
It has been thus described by an officer 
of topographical engineers, who was 
sent out to examine into its condition in 
1842, previous to the resumption of. 
operations for its improvement. 


‘‘The general character of the Ohio, 
above the falls, is singularly yniform; and 
it may be popularly described as a regular 
succession of alternate short ripples and 
long pools, produced by the intervention o 
bars, usually found at the heads of islands, 
or rocky ledges. The current in the pools 
is very gentle, and almost sluggish. in low 
water; over the ripples it is at all times 
more or less rapid, depending on the 
height of water, the fall, and the breadth 
of the chute; but it flows very nearly ata 
uniform velocity over pools and ripples, in © 
time of floods, and approximates to unifor- 
mity, as the river rises, during freshets. In 
partially removing the bars, either by 
scraping, or by the erosive action of the 
water, when concentrated into a single 
channel, care must be taken not to permit 
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the excavation to extend below a plane, 
(beginning, say on the bar at Pittsburgh, 
as a point of reference, and passing through 
all the shoalest bars in the river) nearly 
arallel to that which the river assumes at 
igh water. The effect of lowering the 
bars beyond a certain line, would be to de- 
crease the depth of water in the pools 
above, and to add to the perpendicular fall 
of the adjacent ripples; thus accelerating 
their velocities, and decreasing the depth 
of water over them. This would, of course, 
aggravate rather than diminish evils. 

“ The principal difficulty, encountered 
in the low stages of the river, consists, not 
in a deficiency of the quantity of water, 
buf in its irregular distribution, and con- 
sequent want of sufficient depth for foli- 
age. There are localities, however, such 
as Letart’s Falls, and the rapids‘ below 
Greenupsburg, where, owing to the pro- 
jection of ledges of rocks, forming narrow 
and sinuous passes, navigation is not prac- 
ticable fo boats drawing somewhat less 
water than the actual depth of thechannel.” 


While the Ohio above the falls is not 
free from snags, they are compara- 
tively of rare occurrence. The im- 
@rovement of the river may be con- 
sidered as divided into three classes 
viz :—Ist.- “* The removal of all snags, 
logs, rock and sunken boats from the 
bed and channel of the river—in ad- 
dition to which it is contemplated to 
clear away all the leaning and falling 
trees frem the banks.” 2d. “ Thecon- 
struction of stone dams or jetties, to con- 
centr ate the water into one channel, where 
it is divided by islands, or, from other 
causes spread aver too much space.” 3d. 
“« A survey of the river, comprising a 
complete hydrographical and topogra- 
phical survey, exhibiting the bars, chan- 
nels, and shores, ascertaining the soun- 
dings and velocity of the currents, and 
every other element necessary for the 
most judicious locations of the dams, 
and for the formation of the best adapt- 
ed project of improvements.” 

No difference of opinion can well 
exist in reférence to the propriety (not 
to say necessity) of the 1st and 3d of 
the operations proposed, having for 
their object the removal of isolated ob- 
structions from the bed of the river, 
and the determination of the precise 
character of the other obstructions to 
the navigation, even if no other im- 
provements should be attempted. 

In relation to the 2d, and most im- 
portant of the improvements suggested, 
the same officer remarks :— 


/ 
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“As it regards the probable efficiency of 
the second class of improvements, viz. : the 
construction of low dams or jetties, general- 
ly nearly parallel with, or but little oblique 
to, the thread of the stream, intended to 
throw the greater portion of the water of 
the river, during its low stages, into one 
narrow channel, it would seem to a per- 
son unacquainted with the subject, as an 
almost selkeideut proposition, that the 
contraction of the channel should produce 
an increased depth of water in the inverse 
ration of the width of the stream. But 
such has been ascertained not to be the 
fact; for, (the absolute quantity of water 
remaining the same,) as the width of the 
river is contracted, the velocity of the cur- 
rent is increased, and the water, of course, 
is the more rapidly discharged. It is well- 
known to every one familiar with the 
Ohio. that in ordinary freshets, the river 
rises but one foot on the bars to two or 
three feet in the pools, a phenomenon at- 
tributable to the greater velocity over the 
bars.” 


The effects likely to be produced by 
works of this character are then elabo- 
rately discussed, but in this article it ig 
sufficient for us to look to results; the 
engineer, however, appears to enter- 
tain no doubt that a very considerable 
amelioration may be produced by’ a 
judicious execution of the prpposed 
plans. Hesays— ; 


“ We have thus eompleted the examina- 
tion of the river from Pittsburgh*to Louis- 
ville; and I can but repeat, what I: have 
already said, that there is no insurmounta- 
ble difficulty in securing a navigation which 
shall never be less than two feet in the 
lowest known stages of water, génerally 
not less than thirty inches, and frequently, 
as during seasons like the past, not less 
than three feet. It must not be everlook- 
ed, in connection witb this subject, that a 
navigation equivalent to two feet, as a mi- 
nimum, will have, moreover, the effect of 
extending the season of navigation for 
boats of medium draught, say from three 
to four feet, for a month or-six weeks be- 
yond its present probable duration, which 
would be a result only second in impor- 
tance (if it be second) to the absolute cer- 
tainty of securing a low water navigation 
during the most prolonged droughts. I 
have heen fortified in these opinions by 
the successful results attending the efforts 
to improve the Hudson, the Holston and 
Tenflessee rivers, and the experience of 
Captain Sanders on that portion of the 
Ohio which we have just reviewed.” 


The very necessity of the case has 
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caused such important modifications to 
be introduced into the construction of 
boats plying on the western-rivers, that 
boats adapted to the low water naviga- 
tion often draw not more than 16 or 18 
inches. With vessels of this descrip- 
tion, an inch of additional depth is an 
object of high importance, and is almost 
equivalant to a foot on, the Atlantic 
rivers. So that a navigatibn that would 
never fall below 26 or 24 inches, would 
add vastly to the value of that noble 
stream ; and would be sufficient for all 
practical purposes, as the low water 
season is usually*coincident with what 
may be called the non-business segson 
—a period of the year when the winta 
of the community ard confined mainly 
to the transit of passengers and light 
freights. 

The officers of Topographical En- 
gineers connected With the survey of 
the Atlantic coast, are employed on 
that service by the authority of express 
law. But ag that work is not under 
the superintendance of the War De- 
partment, no reference is made to it in 
Colonel Abert’s réport. It appears, 
however, from the annual statement of 
the progress of that work for the year 
1845, made by the distinguished man 
in charge of that operation, that the 
services rendered by those gentlemen 
have been of the most useful charac- 
ter. In relation to the offiee duties of 
the survey he says— 


“ The office work of „the different field 
parties dpring the last winter. consis'ing of 
copying journals, calcalating observations, 
drawing, &c., has been referred to in con- 
nection with .their work of the past season. 
During the past winter I superintended 

rsonally the work of the different parties 
in the office, and for all official purposes 
may, be considered, according to the regu- 
lations of the survey, as-present at that cen- 
tral point “of the gifrvey at all times; but 
the immediate charge of the operations 
going on under my direction’is one of the 
most important duties which can devolve 
upon an assistant. Upon the efficiency of 
that officer depends the regular movement 
of the part of the establishment where the 
results of the work are collected and pat 
into form, to be given to the public. Hav- 
ing felt most forcibly the value of the ser- 
vices to the public, and the relief from res- 
ponsibility, afforded by the ability, method, 
assiduity, and untiring zeal of the assistant 
in charge, Lieutenant A. A. Humphreys of 
the United States Topographical Engineers, 
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I must be excused for warmly and publicly 
expressing my deep sense of obligation, 
ual wishes that his service might meet 
with the public reward which they de- 
serve.” 


The range of duties of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers may be easily 
inferred’ from what we have already 
said. It owes its present organization 
to the act for the inerease of the army, 
approved 5th July, 1838, which was 
passed by Congress in cqnsequence of 
the urgent recommendation of the Se- 
cretary of War. Mr. Poinsett,’in a 
Topor, to the President, dated 2d De- 
cefhber, 1837, uses the following strong 
and energetic language, in which he 
not only shows the policy of enlarging 
this branch of service, but also defines 
the nature of the duties to be devolved 
upon it : 


“I would recommend an immediate in- 
crease of the Corps of Topographical En- 
gineers. The extensive range of duties 
which have of late years devolved upon 
this corps, renders its increase a matter of 
necessity as well as of economy. It is phy- 
sically impracticable, as the corps is new 
Soni tated, to obey the injunctions of 
Congress. -Important surveys are neg- 
lected; works of improvement are slowly 
and imperfectly carried on, and the ex- 
pectations of the country disappointed. 

“ The duties of this corps require the 
combined knowledge of the military and 
civil engineers. Their military duties con- 
sist in surveys for the defence of the fron- 
tier, inland and Atlanticy’and of positions 
for fortifications ; in reconnoiséances óf 
the country through which an army has to 
pass, or in which it has to operate ; the 
examination of all routes of communica- 
tion by land or water, both for supplies 
and for military movements; the construc- 
tion of military bridges; the position and 
erection of field works; the defeneées of 
encampments, fords, ferries, aad bridges. 
For these purposes topographical eggineers 
should always accompany armies in the 
field; and, withoyt theif aid, the organi- 
zation of astaff is defettive ‘and incom- 
plete. Their civil employment consists in 
the survey of the coast, rivers, harbor 
bays, and water courses, in order to their 
being improved for commercial and other 
purposes, and in superintending the vari- 
ous works for these improvements; in 


surveys of roads and canals, under the law . 


of the 30th of Apyil, 1824; and in conduc- 
ting all civil constructions connected with 
the commerce of the country, and such in- 
ternational communications as Congress 
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may direct. This brief recapitulation of 
the various military and civil duties of the 
corps clearly point out the necessity of its 
complete organization, and indicates the 
propriety of attaching it to the general 
staff of the army. The direction of all the 
works, both civil and military, herein des- 
cribed, properly belongs to this branch of 
the service. It is his duty, likewise, to 
select sites for encampments, and to assign 
to the different corps the ground they are 


to occupy.” 


Mr. Poinsett seems also to have con- 
sidered the re-organization of this corps 
as being essential to the due perform- 
ance of many of the important duties 
previously assigned to the Quarter Mas- 
ter General of the Army. He says— 


“ «Itis his duty, likewise, to select sites 
for encampments, and to assign to the dif- 
ferent corps the ground they are to oc- 
cupy ; a duty which requires the aid of to- 
pographical engineers, as does the superin» 
tendence of the works at the several posts, 
the construction of military roads, the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge as the depart- 
ment is expected to possess with regard to 
the military resources of the country, the 
metns and facilities of transportation, the 
state of the frontiers, with the most eli- 
gible points for concentrating troops and 
collectmg supplies, whether in relation to 
offensive or defensive operations. This 
information cannot be obtained without | 
the active co-operation of the topographi- 
cal corps.” 


In reference to the importance of 
militapy surveys, he makes the follow- 
ing just observations— 


“©The commander of the army of the 
south says, emphatically, in a late com- 
munication to the Adjutant-General, ‘ Had 
the topographical engineers been em- 
ployed in their appropriate duties in Flo- 
rida only one year of the sixteen since we 
obtained ‘possession of the country, from 
two to three millions of dollars might have 
been saved in the expenditures of the 
ware The ignorance of the topogra- 
phy of the country, here complained 
of, exists with regard to other important 
regions of our country, which will, pro- 
bably, sooner or later, become the theatres 
of war; and I earnestly hope the depart- 
ment will have it in its power to remedy 
this defect by confining the members of 
the corps to their appropriate duties, of 
examining and surveying the country for 
the purposes of national improvements, 
and national defence, and superintending 
the erection of national works.” 
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The. Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers. is recruited from the Military 
. Academy. The Corps of Engineers, 
(engineers of fortifications), as the 
„older corps, selects the highest on the 
list of graduates, when it requires ad- 
ditional officers, and the next are as- 
signed (Xf wanted) to the Topogrephi- 
cal Engineers. Practically, the gradu- 
ates have been alternately, from year 
to year, alloted to the two corps. Some 
difficulty having arisen, in 1842, in the 
distribution of cadets amongst the dif- 
ferent branches of the service, Mr. Se- 
_cretary Spencer issued instructions to 
the Academic Staff on the subject, in 
‘which he says— . 


“In my opinion, the services of the to- 
ographical engineers require an extent of 
ace edge, a comprehensiveness of mind, 
and a depth of thought, equal at least to 
any other branch of gervice ; and I think 
. the arrangement of the different corps and 
arms should be as follows:—Engineers, 
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been condensed into two or three addi- 
tional volumes, would have been a 
most valuable acquisition to our national 
fund of scientific knowledge. Besides 
which, it would have afforded an in- 
teresting history of the public works 
constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The amount of useful information, in 
the form of reports, memoirs, maps, 
charts and plans, stowed away in the 
archives of the topographical bureau, 
Wwopld be almost incredible to those 
nét familiar with the fact ; and it is to 
‘be hoped that some measure may be 
adopted to tyrn them toa more useful 
account. Some of these papers. have, 
as we learn, attracted apparently, more 
attention in Europe than at home ; and 
have been re-printed‘in handsome style. 
We find the following reference to this 
subject in the Investigator, a very clever 
magazine, devoted to literature and 
science, published in Washington city. 


Topographical Engineers, Ordnance, Ar- . 


tillery, Cavalry, Infantry. And itis hoped, 
that while no efforts a made to epped, 
ciate any particular corps, a just regard to 
the great interests of the country, which are 
so intimately connected with the duties of 
topographical engineers, will induce a fair 
appreciation of the talent and acquire- 
meut necessary to their performance.” 


In 1837, the Senate of the United 
States, directed by resolution, thata 
compilation should be made, and pub- 
lished under the supervision of the 
chief topographical engineer, and the 
Secretary of the Senate of “ Reports 
and draughts of surveys, for the im- 
provement of harbours aad rivers, and 
the construction of roads and canals, 
and other documents relating to the 
same, with brief extracts from the 
journals of the Senate and House of Ke- 
presentatives, showing the proceedings 
connected with those reports.” The 
work of re-printing these documents 
was commenced by Messrs. Gales and 
Seaton, printers to the Senate, ang, we 
understand, that four volumes, includ- 
ing selections from reports and maps, 
from 1789 to 1830, have been complet- 
ed ; but for some unknown reason have 
been neither bound nor published. It 
cannot, we think, be too much regret- 
ted that the re-printing of those impor- 
tant papers had been arrested so 
early, as a judicious selection from the 
remaining reports, which might have 


“ In conversation, a short time ago, with 
a gentleman of science, and much reading, 
on the subject of the injustice of Englis 
writers to American genius and talent, he 
observed that there was an English peri- 
odical, of rare merit, which seemed dis- 

sed to make some atonement for the 
injustice of the rest. We desived him to 
give usa reference to it in writing, and to 
state algo the names of the persons, and 
their works, that had been favorably men- 
tioned in the journal in qyestion. He sent 
us the nextday the followjng brief, but 
highly gratifying statement: 

“ The publications to which I alluded, 
in conversing with you, a few dtys since, 
is called, ‘ Papers on subjects connected 
with the duties of the corps of royal engi- 
neers.’ It is of the quarto form, the letter- 
pressbeing of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion, and the numerous graphic illustra- 
tions, which it contains, of the highest 
specimens of art. It is an annual pub- 
lication, mostly of the professional papers 
of the officers of the British engineers, 
and is regarded as a standard work in 
England. It embraces military memoirs, 
sketches of campaigns, descriptions of 
sieges and of fortresses, and papers on civil 
engineering. Such is its high!character, 
that the ‘ Civil Engineer’s and Architect's 
Journal,’ a work of the highest merit, re- 
commends it in the strongest terms to 
the civil engineer.’ E toa 

“ It must be regarded as no small com- 
pliment to our service, that the editor.of 
‘ Professional Papers’ had commenced the 
re-publication of the reports of our officers 
of topographical engmeers. The third 
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volume contains a very complimentary 
notice of Major Turubull’s memoir on the 
construction of the cofferdams for the 
piers of the Potomac aqueduct, whick, 
although much condensed from the origi- 
nal report, yet conveys a most striking and 
detailed account of that most difficult and 
important work. 

“ The 7th volume contains, entire, aire- 
port, from Captain W. H. Swift, of the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, on 
construction of a wrought-iron beacon at 
Black Rock Ledge, near Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; and a report on some of the 
most important of the hydraulic works of 
Holland, by Captain George W. Hughes, 
Corps of Topographical Engineers. Both 
these papers were appended. to the annual 
report of Colonel Abert, chief of Topogra- 

_ phical Engineers, to the Secretasy of War, 
exhibiting the progress made by the offi- 
cers under hjs orders, for the year 1843, 
—one of the documents accompanying the 
President’s message for that year.’ 

> 


The Black Rock Iron Beacon has 
been erected after an entirely new 
design, being a modification of the 
light-houses at Port Fleetwood, and 
that on the Maplin Shoals, constructed 
by the Trinity House, on the plan of 
Mitchel’s screw piles; a mode of build- 

„ing admirably adapted to many lécali- 
ties on our low sandy southern coast, 
and combining, in an eminent degree, 
the pre-requisites of stability and eco- 
nomy of cost. 

The harbor of Black Rock lies about 
eighteen miles westward of New-Ha- 
ven, and is very important as a harbor 
of refuge, being more resorted to in 
storms than any other in the sound. 
We learn from Captain Swift’s report, 
that, in a period of twelve years, three 
stone beacons had been erected and des- 
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troyed, at a cost to the United States of 
more than $21,000. 3 

in March, 1843, Cengress again pro- 
vided for the construction of another 
beacon on this important ledge ; and it 
appears that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, to whose department these works 
belong, being, naturally enough, dis- 
trustful of the plans on which the 
previous beacons had been erected, re- 
quested the Secretary of War to place 
the building of the new work in charge 
of the topographical bureau—a request, 
fortunately, complied with. The’en- 
tire cost of the iron work and foutida- 
tion was about $4,500, and the time con- 
sumed in the construction was three 
months. The amount appropriated for 
this object was $10,000, of which sum 
about $5,500 was saved by assigning 
the superintendence of the work toa 
skilful and scientific engineer. The 
beacon is built in the form of a trunca- 
ted pentagonal pyramid ; and is formed 
ef six wrought-iron shafts, one of 
whioh is placed vertically in the centre, 
the other five being arranged in a slant- 
ing positien around it. The feet of the 
shafts are inserted two and a half feet 
into the stone foundation, and secured 
in their places by heavy wrought-iron 
wedges. 

There are many other very interest- 
ingtopics connected with the duties of 
the Corps of Topographical Engineers, 


-to which we cannot even allude for the 


want of space ; but, in conclusion, 
we recommend an attentive perusal of 
the reports of Colonel Abert to those 
who feel any curiosity on the subject of 
the public works executed by the go- 
vernment of the United States—they 
will find it labor well bestowed. 
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THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 


“ Talking of circumstantial evidence, 
. I can tell you a story, in point, of an 
affair that happened within my own 
personal knowledge, if you wish to 
hear it.” 

The speaker was one of a group that 
stood upon the promenade-deck of the 
Empire, one day last summer, as she 
glided among the glories of the Hudson, 
on her downward passage from the po- 
litical capital of the state to the com- 
mercial and financial capital of the union. 
This group had been collected by an 
animated discussion between two pro- 
fessional-looking disputants, respecting 
the necessity and propriety of killing 
men as a punishment for murder. The 
members of it were apparently all stran- 
gers to each other, and to the dispu- 
tants, oye of whom, from his appear- 
ance in general, and his white eravat in 
particular, and from his frequent quota- 
tions from Scripture—his constant itera- 
tion of such phrases as “divine ven- 


geance,” ‘holy indignation, ‘ God’s` 


immutable laws,” &c., his wordy rhe- 
toric, false logic, and bad temper, I took 
to be of that small class of narrow- 
minded and short-sighted religionists 
who are ever ready to brand reform 
with the reproach of infidelity ; who 
fancy an earthquake endangering the 
foundations of God’s church in every 
step of human improvement—who look 
upon every discovery in science as an 
attack upon Moses—every new moral 
maxim as an insult to Solomon—every 
philanthropic movement as a contempt 
of our Saviour; a class who seem to 
think the very dtivel and slaver of the 
pilgrims essential to the existence of the 
shrine; and who, by this sort of nasty 
conservatism, do more harm to the cause 
of religion than all the infidels in the 
world: more harm than their liberal 
and enlightened brethren of the cloth 
are able to counteract. 

The conversation, at first so spirited 
as to excite the interest and attention of 
a number of ladies, who had moved 
themselves up so as to be within hearing 
had begun to flag. The arguments for 
and against had been pretty nearly ex- 
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hausted, and the combatants were be- 
ginning, in the lull of the battle, to draw 
off their polemical cohorts, preparatory 
to a peace, both parties satisfied with 
the uti possidetis, although the specta- 
tors could distinguish no great differ- 
ence between it and the statu quo ante 
bellum. 

{t was at this opportune moment that 
the speaker, a square-built, red-faced, 
comfortable-looking man, proposed to 
tell his story. Of course, there was a 
general expression af assent; so clear- 
ing his throat with a preparatory 
“hem,” and stowing his ae a little 
more compactly, after shifting it from 
starboard to larboard, he began: “ 

«Iam a sailor, or rather was, for it 
is a good many years since I gave up 
ploughing the deep and took to turning 
furrows upon the land. Just forty years 
ago I was in command of a little full- 
rigged brig, called the Moresco, belong- 
ing to Baltimore. We were bound for 
Liverpool, and from there to the Cape 
de Verds, for a cargo of salt, and thence 
home. My crew consisted of three 
men and f hoy, rather short handed you 
may think for a long voyage, but sai- 
lors were in demand, and my vessel was 
a little bit of a ‘thing, and required but 
few to manage her; besides, I was 
young then, and felt myself about equal 
to the watch of a small frigate alone; 
and in addition there was the mate, who 
had come on,board óf me with the re- 
putation of being as active an officer as 
ever stepped across a ship’s gangway. 
Mr. Clark, James C. Clark, I think, 
was his name, was a young man, about 
thirty, but he h@d been to sea prett 
ae all his life. Report said, for { 
didn’t know much of him personally, 
that he was a good sailor, but a regular 
marine Tartar; a thorough-going disci- 
ple of the ‘ Hell-afloat system.’ ” 

Here there was a movement of in- 
creased interest, especially among the 
ladies ; and one of the gentlemen em- 

dying the curiosity of the auditors, 

emanded of the captain an explanation 
of the principles of the system he had 
mentioned. 
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“ Jt is a system,” replied the captain, 
«much in vogue formerly, and which, 
I am sorry to say, has not been en- 
tirely done away with tothis day. It 
is a system, the fundamental principle 
of which is, that a sailor, I mean a re- 
gular ‘ ’fore-the-mast’ duff-eater, a real 
s Jack-nasty-face,’ is the incarnation of 
human depravity ; that, as the phrase 


is, ‘the better you try to serve him, the 


worse he tries to serve you;’ and that 
it is necessary to continually work him, 
and curse him, and flog him, to make 
him earn the salt-junk and rasty pork 
upon which he is half-starved.” 

__“ But surely,” exclaimed another of 
the listening group, “ such a system can 
find no advocate in the American ser- 
vice in the present day ?” l 

The captain turned to the speaker, 
and deliberately eyed him with a pe- 
culiarly benign expression, rendered 
somewhat quizzical by a slight pursing 
of the lips. 

« You believe,” at last exclaimed the 
captain, “in the progress of humanity ; 
in the march of mind; in the develop- 
ment of the genius of American civili- 
zation, don’t you? Well, it is a com- 
fortable belief, but if you want to keep 
it, never go to sea before the mast- 
if you do, ten chances to one you will 
have it knocked out of you with a mar- 
ling-spike or & belgying-pin, as soon as 

our officers get you into blue water. 

’m sorry to say it, but I have seen 
things at sea, that if told on shore 
would make even the judges of the Ma- 
rine Court stare; and I have pretty 
good reason to know, that Jack has, to 
this day, occasional opportunities of 
seeing some of the ‘ Devil’s doings’ 
when he can’t help it. But I’m going 
rather ‘large :’ so you see, I'll just 
board my Jawing-tacks and brace sharp- 
up to my story. | 

« This Mr. Clark, as J] was mention- 
ing, had the reputatiog of being a good 
sailor and an active officer, but it was 
said that he never could get a crew to 
sail with him the second time; and that 
more than once he had to secrete him- 
self while his ship was in port, and join 
her only at the last moment, in order to 
avoid arrest at the complaint of some of 
his misused men. But so far from this 
being against him, there were not a few 
old sea-dogs who really thought that it 
was in his favor; and even I, at that 
time, had no very clear idea of the dis- 
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tinction between a good officer and a 
hard one. Glad, at any rate, was I, 
when Mr. Clark joined the brig, and 
commenced helping to stow the cargo. I 
soon found that report had not belied his 
character, ard that he was a thorough 
driving fellow, who knew what work 
meant, and how to have it done. He 
was evidently disposed to severity, 
with cartmen, stevedores, and others ; 
but I could perceive no evidences of 
capriciousness or downright bad tem- 
er. 

a In a few days, owing mainly to his 
activity and energy, the cargo was 
aboard and stowed, and the brig ready 
for sea. Our crew consisting, as I have 
said, of three men and a boy, came on 
board, and the wind shifting immedi- 
ately;to ‘ free,’ we ‘ sheeted-home’ every 
thing and stood out to sea. | 

‘*We had been out but a very few 
days when I became convinced that Mr. 
Clark’s manner was, to the full, as 
rough as I had heard it represented. 
Hardly an order came from his lips 
unaccompanied by an oath,- or gome op- 
probrious epithet. And but little less 
liberal was he in the use of blows. 
Y pon several occasions I remonstrated 
with him, but he pleaded so strongly in 
justification the necessity of the case, 
that I was compelled to let him have 
his way. It is always a delicate thing 
for a captain to meddle with a mate’s 
authority : discipline is the main point, 
and upon any disagreement in the cabin 
it is sure to suffer. 

,“* Another reason for my indisposition 
to interfere with the exercise of Mr. 
Clark, of his authority in his own way, 
was the fact, that his displays of bad 
temper were not wholly unprovoked. 
Had I had Job himself for first officer, 
sure { am that his well-tried patience 
would hardly have enabled him to re- 
sist the temptation of flourishing a 
rope’s-end, at least a dozen times a day. 
I was frequently provoked beyond all 
bounds by the conduct of the men. 

“For a small crew hardly a worse 
one could have been selected. One of 
the three men was willing enough, but 
he was slow and stupid. The others 
were smart, active fellows, but ‘ réal 
grumbling, growling rascals, who had 
made up their minds, from the first, 
never to lift a hand or stir e foot when 
they could help it. They had both 
been in the English service, and al- 
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though Americans, they had acquired 
all the vices of the English sailor. In 
fact, I recollect that one of them told me 
that he had made three voyages in a 
Canadian-timber ship, where, every 
time they reefed topsails, the officers 
were compelled to chase the men up the 
rigging with handspikes. 

+ To these two men, whose names 
wore the usual sailor-hailing handles, 
Jack and Bill, the mate had taken a 
supreme dislike, and they to him. At 
last things got to be so bad, that not an 
order of his did they pretend to obey, 
unless it was accompanied with a curse 
and a blow; and not unfrequently, in 
the night, during the mate’s watch, 
when only three persons were on deck, 
have I been aroused from sleep by the 
sound of a rope’s end on Bill’s back, 

and his yells of rage and pain. 
` “ Well, in this way, cursing and 
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deck, and after giving an extra pull or 
two upon the halyards and braces, to 
walk up and down, and study the cease- 
less playof light upon the curling hissing 
hills of water. I love to stretch myself 
upon the booby-hatch or hen-coop, and 
gaze up into the clear blue vault of 
heaven, until the stars show themselves 
in the daylight, and you don’t so much 
as say thankye, but look right past 
them, up, up, to the pure sapphire, 
where no sunbeams are needed—where 
God lives, and hosts of angels float in 
-his breath around his Eternal Throne. 
I love to lean over the taffrail, and lower 
my soul out like a deep-sea lead, down, 
down into the fathomless caves of the 
ocean! I love all this kind of thing, 
and enjoy myself very much: not that 
I suppose that my imagination is up to 
the flights of many of our great Ameri- 
can poets; or that I can feel the senti- 


grumbling, and flogging, as thousands of ment of tke situation as fully even as 


vessels have done since, we made our 
course across the Atlantic. Had J 
known as much then as I do now, 
things would have been, different. I 
would have resolutely set my face 
against Mr. Clark’s brutal and badger- 
ing ways on the one hand, and on the 
other I would have triced up Mr. Bill 
or Jack to the rigging upon the first 
sufficient provocation, given them three 
dozen with the cats, in regular man-o’- 
war style, called the accounts square, 
and treated them mildly until they hed 
run up another score, to be wiped off in 
the same way. They would soon have 
understood how the land lay, and have 
come to the conclusion that it was time 
to luff up a bit, and leave off backing 
and filling round mutiny point. There 
never was a sailor who wouldn’t knock 
` under to a due mixture of severity and 
kindness: but this constant he@toring 
only makes him feel bad, and disposes 
him to run his head against a marling- 
spike or a belaying-pin, whenever he 
sees his tormentor have it in hand. 
However, I was young then, as I have 
said, and didn’t know as much as Į do 
now. 

* We left Liverpool, and if it was bad 
before we got there, it was much worse 
after we left. Often and often I wished 
the voyage over, and that Clark and his 
two bass-drums, as he used to call them, 
were paid off anddischarged. Gene- 
rally I enjoy the sea; it is such a grand 
place for sentiment. ` I.like to come on 


many a seasick girl on her first voyage ; 
but still I love to indulge myself, as far 
as my slender gifts in the sentimental 
line will permit ; and, as I said, general- 
R I enjoy myself at sea very much. But 
this voyage was an exception—I could 
neither read, sleep, ‘or think ; and as for 
anything like a quiet communion with 
nature, 1t was out of the question, in 
such a perfect marine pandemonium as 
the Moresco. 

“ In three weeks we reached Mayo, 
the island to which we were bound, 
and anchored inthe roadstead. While 
getting in our cargo of salt, which took 
us about two weeks, things went on ra- 
ther more quietly, but it was only a 
lull before the storm. Two days out 
from Mayo our third man fell sick: and 
was compelled to keep his berth. This 
reduced the mate’s watch to himself 
and Bill, while my watch was compos- 
ed of Jack and the boy. 

‘It was in the mate’g middle-watch, 
on the fourth night after we had started 
for home, that I was aroused by the 
usual sounds of Mr. Clark’s voice, in 
tones of high passion. I heard him ex- 
claim, with an oath, ‘I'll have your 
life, you villain! I'll murder you ”"— 
and then followed a torrent of impreca- 
tions. To this some muttered repl 
was made, which, as I was almost h 
asleep at the moment, I could not un- 
derstand, and then came a quick, heavy 
tread of feet on deck. * D——n you,’ 
exclaimed the mate, ‘Pll cut your 
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heart out.’ And then I heard a noise 
of scuffling—a choaking sound—a 
crashing blow, and the fall of a body on 
deck. 

« At this moment I was sensible, from 
thé motion of the brig, that she was 
rapidly falling-off from the wind, and 
fearing that she would come round 
by the lee and be taken aback, I jump- 
ed from my berth, and while slipping 
on my clothes, I shouted to Mr. Clark to 
mind his helm ; but he made no answer. 

“ I stopped only for my trowsers and 
pea-jacket, and hurried up. -As I emer- 
ged from the companion-way, I heard a 
heavy splash in the water, over the 
starboard-quarter, and I gaw Mr. Clark 
leaning over the bulwark, and with one 
hand holding on by the maintopmast 
breast backstay. 

‘Is I stepped towards him he turned, 
and a flash from the binnacle-lamp 
lighted up his countenance ; jts expres- 
sion was awful—a look of horror and 
fear was rapidly chasing from his fea- 
tures the grin of rage and the flush of 
physical exertion. | 

‘© ¢ Lower away the boat,’ he sudden- 
ly shouted, in accents of the wildest 
agony ;—‘ lower away the boat, quick, 
quick—Bill has jumped overboard— 
save him, for God’s sake !’ 

s“ Hold !? I exclaimed, ‘ belay that,’ 
as Mr. Clark jumped to the taffrail, and 
began to cast off the boat-falls. 

“+. Into the boat! quick,“into the 
boat !” shouted the mate, in a hoarse and 
convulsed tone. 

“Stop, Mr. Clark,’ said I, laying 
my hand upon his shonlder, and draw- 
ing him back from the taffrail, ‘ What 
shall we man the boat for ?’ 

“For Bill—Bill is overboard—he 
jumped overboard.’ 

«< If Bill is ovefboard,’ interposed 
Jack, in a surly, tone, ‘its the best 
place for eae hit : look at this--- 
and Jack stretched out his hand in the 
binnacle-light.. 

* ¢ Blood ! how is that ?’ 

“s Why, here on deck—and see, you 
can feel it on the quarter-rail ; and here 
is some hair mixed with it. Bill’s hair, 
by G , exclaimed Jack, holding a 
lock of bloody hair in the light of the 
galley-lantern, that the old wooden- 
legged black cook now brought forward. 

‘¢ ¢ And see here, here is his knife, all 
covered with blood—I heard Clark ask 
him for it not ten minutes since. 
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‘¢¢ Mr. Clark,’ continued Jack, side- 
ling up to the mate, with a ‘most trucu- 
lent and lowering visage and tone, 
‘you'll swing for this, if there’s any 
law in the land. I heard him cry mur- 
der, and I’ve heard you threaten to 
take hig life more than once.’ 

‘Man the boat! man the boat!’ 
shrieked the mate, wringing his hands, 
and frantically grasping the boat-falls. 
- At this moment it occurred to me, 
that perhaps the sailor might have 
been merely wounded ; and although the 
chance of picking him up was so small, 
it was worth the attempt, if only for 
the mate’s sake. So, directing the bo 
to hoist a lantern into the rigging, while 
the old cook was to mind the helm, and 
keep the brig aback, the boat was low- 
ered, and jumping into it, with Jack 
and the mate, I pushed off. With such 
convulsive strength did Mr. Clark bend 
to his oar, that I had to direct the whole 
force of the rudder against him, to keep 
kim from pulling Jack round-and-round. 

outly we rowed out in the blackness 
to leeward, till the light in the distant 
brig shone like a fixed star, so small the 
parallax, or change in the angle of 
vision, as it rose and fell upon the undu- 
lating sea. Frequently we stopped 
and listened ; and frequently the mate’s 
agonizéd voice went over the hissing 
waste of waters, but no groan of the 
dying came back in reply. 

“<: There’s not much use in this 
work,’ exclaimed Jack. 

“I knew that he spoke the truth; 
and after two hours hard pulling, I 
sternly silenced Mr. Clark’s remon- 
strances, and ordered the boat back to 
the brig. As we mounted to the deck, 
the purplish ligh» of dawn streamed 
across the water. The murderer turn- © 
ed hi@ghastly face towards me, and in 
a half-inquiring tone, exclaimed, ‘he 
jumped overboard.’ I looked him stea- 
dily in the eye for a moment, and deli- 
berately shook my head. His lips be- 

-came of a blueish-white; his breath 
seemed to fail him ; and staggering for- 
ward, he threw himself across the 
companion-hatch and sobbed violently. 
The stern, hard man was all goue. | 

« All day he sat in the cabin upon 
the transom, with his head bowed upon 
his hands. I left him the cabin pretty 
much to himself, but I could not, help, 
as I walked the deck, taking an occa- 
sional glance at him through the sky- 
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light. In the afternoon he roused him- 
self a little, took a look out of the 
cabin-windows, got out his desk, and 
wrote steadily for an hour; and super- 
scribing several letters, directed one of 
them in words, that in the distance, 
looked very much like my name. This 
was suspicious. I saw that he had 
made up his mind to something—what 
was it? What could it be but suicide ? 
It was clearly my duty to prevent this, 
or at any rate to give him a longer time 
to think about it; so just at sunset I 
called Jack and the boy, and went 
down into the cabin. I at once address- 
ed myself to the criminal, told him 
plainly my suspicions ; told him that I 
knew he intended to throw himself 
overboard; and that as I was deter- 
mined he should do no such thing, at 
least for the present, I had come to the 
resolution of putting him in irons ;—he 
- started, appeared for the moment some- 
what astonished, but readily submitted 
without saying a word. 

« The next morning we were spoken 
by a brig, which proved to be a United 
States man-of-war, five days out from 
Porta Prayo, in the island of St. Jago, 
and bound for the Chesapeake. The 
first lieutenant came aboard of us, and 
after hearing my story, took me back 
with him to see his captain, who deci- 


ded at once to transfer Mr. Clark to his 


vessel, and carry him home for trial. 
At the same time he loaned me three 
active fellows, to supply his place, with- 
out which 1 could not have got aloe 
at all, seeing that my third man was 
likely to be, for some time, confined to 
his berth. When all was arranged, we 
filled-away and stood on in company, 
both being bound for the capes of the 
Chesapeake. The man-of-war, how- 
ever, out-sailed us, and it was ngt until 
a week after her arrival that I got in 
with the Moresco. In the meantime 
Mr. Clark had been handed over to 
those who had jurisdiction on shore; 
and as soan as we arrived all handy 
were ordered up as witnesses, and pre- 
parations for his trial at once commen- 
ced. Somehow or another they were 
not as long about such kind of things 
then, asnow. The lawyers were not 
so expert in staving off cases and 
bamboozling judges; and the junes 
just as leave hang a man as look at 
him, if he had fairly thrust his head in 
the noose. There has been a change 
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since then, whether for the better or 
worse, I can’t say, but I suppose 
for the better. The truth is, I’ve 
seen so many changes, that in the be- 
ginning I was a little dubious about, 
turn out so well in the end, that 
I’m determined never to say anything 
new is wrong again. Why, I’ve seen 
the time when I’ve thought that a ship 
was no ship unless her shrouds were 
cat-harpened in as tightly as the ribs of 
a Broadway belle. I’ve turned up my 
nose at chain-cables, and d ned the 
lubber’s eyes who first dared to lead the 
maintopmast stay anywhere else than 
to the head of the foremast ; but if Iwas 
at anchor on rocky ground, off a lee- 
shore, would#t I like to have iron 
ground-tackle to hang by ? or if a heavy 
lurch whipped out my foremast, wouldn’t 
Ibe glad that my maintopmast stay 
wasn’t fastened to the head of it? No, 
no, the world is not so perfect yet that 
one could wish it to stand still. There 
are cat-harpens on the shrouds of so- 
ciety that would be well to get rid of; 
and there are many improvements in 
the mode of setting up and rattling- 
down the standing-rigging ; why. it is 
only within a short time that it has been 
found that the great national ark car- 
ries her spar easier when you slacken 
the stays; and that in working to wind- 
ward you must not round-in the lee- - 
braces too taught, or what you make 
up in pointing you'll lose in going 
ahead. 

“« Well, well,” continued the captain 
to his auditors, “I see that you think 
that I am going rather large; but just 
wait a minute till I put my helm down, 
and brace up again once more, and I'll 
weather the whole story in half the 
shake of a shark’s tail. 

* It is not necessary to go into a long 
account of the trial. Suffice it to say, 
that my evidence, 1@ht as I could make 
it, was heavy against the prisoner. I 
was compelled to testify to the bad 
blood between him and the dead man— 
the words and sounds I heard that night 
—the splash in the water—the atti- 
tude of Clark over the bulwark— the 
blood and hair found on the deck and 
rail. But if my evidence was hard, 
Jack’s was still harder: he swore that 
the mate had told him, two or three 
times, that he, the mate, ‘ would have 
Bill's life’ He swore that, not more 
than three minutes before the row, he 
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heard Mr. Clark ask Bill for his sheath- 
knife; that shortly, he heard the mate 
say ‘ D—n you, I’ll murder you ;’ that 
there was a scuffling and the sound of 
two or three blows, and a cry of mur- 
der, to which he should have paid no 
attention, had it not have been for the 
low and peculiar tone in which it was 
uttered; that, upon this, he sprung 
upon deck, and saw the mate in the very 
act of lifting the body over the quarter- 
bulwark. 

‘‘ The evidence of the sick man, boy 
and cook, was all, as far as jt went, to 
the same effect; and by the time it 
was all in, it wasall up with Mr. Clark—- 
he didn’t need a long speech from the 
‘district attorney to finish Mim; without 
that, he stood- no more chance for his 
life than a flying-fish does among a 
school of dolphins. The jury brought 
him guilty, after about fifteen minutes’ 
deliberation, and next day the judge 
sentenced him to be hanged.” — 

‘¢And was he hanged?” demanded 
one of the group of listeners, as the 
captain paused in his story. 

“ Certainly,” replied thè captain; 
“they put a rope around his neck, and, 
knocking out the platform from beneath 
him, left him dancing the pirate’s jig 
upon nothing. He kicked and strug- 
gled for a long time; but I suppose that 
made the sight more instructive—a 
greater moral lesson. Oh! he was 
hanged by the neck until he was dead, 
for I saw the body afterwards.” 

“ And it served him right,” exclaim- 
ed the gentleman who had been the 
advocate of capital punishment in the 
recent dispute—“ served him right; it 
was a clear case of murder.” 

‘ Yes, it was a clear cage—a very 
clear case; and yet, to my certain 
knowledge, there was no murder about 
1t.” 

“ How so?” cé&claimed a dozen 
voices. “ Do you think that he did not 
mean to kill the sailor ?” 

#Į don’t think at all; I know. I knew 
not only that he did not mean to kill the 
man, but that no man was killed.” 

An expression of imcreased interest 
now escaped the group, which gathered 
up closer around the narrator. 

“ Listen,” he continued, “and I'll 
just reel off my yarn, and whip the fag- 
end of it in half a minute. 

“It was about five years afterwards 
that I took a cargo of tobacco to Gibral- 
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tar, to supply the contrabandistas, who, 
under the broad and powerful shield of 
the English flag, make the Rock a 
depot for goods to be smuggled into 
Spain. Well, I was ashore one day, 
attending to the sale of some goods at 
auction in Commercial Square, when, 
among the sailors who were loitering 
about, I saw one whose face struck me 
as being very familiar, but whose name 
I could not recollect. He passed on, 
and I should have thought no more 
abont it, such things being common 
enough, had there not been something 
in the fellow’s look that struck me as 
being very peculiar, and induced me to 
pause and think where 1 had seen him. 
Suddenly, a recollection of the Moresco 
business came over me like a blaze of 
sheet lightning in a dark night. ‘ That’s 
either Bill, Bill’s twin brother, his 
ghost, or the devil,’ said I, as [ jumped 
from a tobacco hogshead, and almost 
knocked down the American Consul, 
and fairly running over two Moors, 
three Jews, and a jackass, took after 
the sailor, who was still in sight. As I 
came up with him, he turned, and I 
could see at once that he recognised 
me. He toughed his tarpaulin, took 
my offered hand, and called me by 
name; there could be no doubt that he 
was the identical Bill. 

«s I suppose, captain,’ said he, ‘that 
you thought that I had gone to Davy 
Jones’ long ago; but you-see I’m alive 
and flapping. How have yov been this 
lohg time? how is my old friend, Mr. 
Clark ?’ f 

«Mr. Clark!’ said L, ‘Mr. Clark 
was hanged!’ ` 

«s Hanged! the d—Il! why that’s 
worse luck than I ever wished him. I 
only expected that his watch would 
pitch him overboard some dark night. 
But what was he hanged for ?’ 

“For murdering you.’ 

“sFor murdering me! exclaimed 
Bill, in astonishment; and J had to re- 
peat the assertion, with æn. account 
of the whole affair, to convince him of 
its truth. ‘ And now,’ said I, ‘how is 
it that I see you alive ?’ 

“ We walked out upon the bastion, 
and took a seat. upon the banquette, when 
Bill began his story, which it would be 
The 
amount of it was, that he had frequent- 
ly threatened Mr. Clark that he would 
jump overboard, and that he had nearly 
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made up his mind several times to do 
so; that he came on deck that night, 
feeling sore from a recent flogging, and 
somewhat excited by drink, which he 
and Jack had bribed the old cook to 
steal from the cabin; that for some 
time Mr. Clark had the helm, and that 
after asking for his knife and returning 
it again, Mr. Clark ordered him to take 
the wheel—to which he, Bill, replied 
that it was not his turn yet, and that 
he, the mate, might lash it or leave it, 
and be d—ned. Upon this, the row 
commenced. Mr. Clark jumped at him, 
struck him a blow in the face, and 
knocked him down ; and that, in falling, 
his knife came out of the sheath, and, 
getting under him, inflicted a wound in 
his side; that, as soon as he could get 
upon his feet, maddened by rage, pain, 
and drink, and reckless of life, but anx- 
ious ta spite Mr. Clark, he had jumped 
upon the bulwark, resolved to throw 
himself into the sea; that Mr. Clark 
seized him, and endeavored to drag 
him on board; and that it was Mr. 
Clark’s voice that cried for help. With 
a sudden effort, Bill tore from the 
‘-mate’s grasp, and sank into the water. 
In falling, he struck his head in the 
main chains, and for a long time was 
insensible. Upon coming to himself, 
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the love of life returned, and induced 
him to exert his powers as a swimmer 
to sustain himself upon the surface. 
He kept up until just at daylight, when, 
his strength being quite spent, he saw 
a large ship bearing down upon him. 
She came so close as to hear his feeble 
hail, and lowering a boat, picked him 
up and took him on board, where rest 
and kind nursing soon restored him to 
strength. The wound in his side was 
slight, and healed up completely before 
the ship reached Liverpool. Since that 
time Bill had been knocking about the 
world from various ports, until at last 
his luck had brought him to Gibraltar ; 
and there he stood before me, a living 
proof of the falljbility of human testi- 
mony, and the danger of relying upon 
circumstantial evidence. 

“@T don’t want to see any more 
oer matches,’ said the captain, after 
a pause, drawing a piece of cavendish 
from his pocket, and politely tendering 
it to his auditors: ‘I don’t want to see 
any more great moral lessons preached 
from the gallows or the yard-arm ; and 
twisting off a piece ofthe dainty weed, 
the captain marched off, with the con- 
scious air that always marks your ha- 
bitual raconteur, when he thinks that | 
he has told a story in point. 
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NIGHT. 


A FRAGMENT. 
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BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


Anp now ’tis Night.—Sleep, with its downy wing, 
Touches the eyes of mortals, and their souls © 
Oblivious soar away i’ the land of wonders. 

The lawyer now forgets the jar of suits ; 

The laborer the sweat and toils of day ; 


The worldly man the tedium of life’s 


Felicities ; the unfortunate and s 
š The occasion of their tears—and all through thee, 
God’s gift—sweet blessing, thou rich sleep! 


But if thou findest eyes thou canst not close, 
Which pain and care keep open and fixed, till 
The very brain is numbed, and the heart bleeds— 
O, then go—gentle, sweet sleep, and beseech 
Thine own pale brother kindly forth to come, 
Now not unwelcome—terrible albeit— 

He is life's true physician and the last! 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tne unsettled state of the foreign rela- 
tions of the country have continued to ex- 
ercise an untoward influence upon finan- 
cial affairs. A manifest hesitancy is dis- 
coverable in those quarters to which the 

ublic have been accustomed to look for 
financial facilities. Those who have con- 
trol of the great reservoirs of money, seem 
to regard the future with doubt, if not 


with distrust; and, therefore, there is not 
that free action in the application of money 
to loans, which ordinarily distinguishes 
corporate movements in times presenting 
no greater commercial causes for alarm 
than does the present. The condition of 
the banks of New-York State, on the first 
of February, as compared with former 
quarterly reports, was as follows: 


IMMEDIATE MEANS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEW-YORK BANKS. 


Aug. 1844, 


Immediate liabilities. Nov. 1843. Nov. 1844. Feb. 1845. Nov.1845. Feb. 1846. 
Deposits,.............. 27,389,160. . . .28,757.122. . . .30,391 622. . ..25,976,246. ...31,773,991... 29.654,401 
Net circulation......... 12,952,045. . . .15,349,205. ...17,647,182. . . .16,126.394. .. 19,366,377. . . . 15,407,733 
Due banks. ............ 4,941,514.... 71,744818.... 5,664.110.... 3,816,252. ... 3,296,249. ... 4,662,073 
Canal Fund............ 1,157,203. ... 1,210,794.... 1,534,553. ... 1,607,572. ... 1,581,330.... 896.84 
United States. Renee 1,645,320. ... 3,674,171. oe. 3,786,261.... 700,064.... 3,002,649. ... 2,580,712 
Total.......... eae -. 48,085,252. . . 56,735,410. . . .58,023,728. . . .48,226,528. . . .59,020,596. . . 56,201,766 
Immediate means. 
Specie..............-. 11,502,789... .10,161,974.... 8.968,092.... 6,893,236. ... 8,884,545. ... 8,361,383 
Cash items........... .. 3,102,856.... 4,916,862.... 6,047,528.... 4,839,886.... 5.947,585.... 6,370,302 
Total..........6 e... - 14,605,645... ..15,108,836. . . .15.015,620. . . . 11,733,122.. . 14,832,120. . . . 14,731,685 
Loans.............. 61,514,129. . . .71,643,929. . . .73,091,738. . . .6&,£83,098. . ..74,780,435. . . 71,897,580, 


The apprehensions of a serious drain of 
specie, which were entertained in the 
early part of the fall, were not realised, as 
the winter progressed—a circumstance 
which arose partly from the stringent %8- 
tion of the banks themselves; and eho 
from the fact, that last year the diminution 
of specie, which amounted to $2,100,000, 
was occasioned, in some degree, by t 
large drafts of the government, to*provide 
for the debt which fell due, January 1st, 
1845. This action of the government ope- 
rated to a far less extent this year; and the 
curtailment of the banks, from Nov..to Feb- 


- ruary, was not nearly so great as in the cor- 


responding period of the pteceding year; 
and the er pnneian of the Danks is aae 
now than in February, 1845. The excess of 
immediate liabilities over immediate 
means, is now $41,500,000, against, $7 1- 
897,000 of loans, or 60 per cent. In Feb- 
yuary, 1845, the excess of immediate liabili- 
ties was $36,500,000, against $66,883,098, 
or 55 per cent. From the steadiness of 
the general market, however, the compa- 
rative absence of speculation, and the 
continued watchfulness of the banks, the 
loans are of a character much superior to 
those which, iu former years, endangesed 
the solvency of the institutions, not so much 
in consequence of their excessive amount, 
as from the fact, that they represented fic- 
titious property ; and the system of renew- 
als became customary, from inability to 


realize money. The loans of the, banks 
are now active, and a long and severe 
pressure for specie, from any cause, would 
produce rather a liquidation than a sudden 
stoppage. Mercantile enterprise is in 
abeyance, not alone on account of political 
causes, but because a new era in the his- 
tory of commerce is about to take date. 
The great problem of free trade is about 
to be solved. The hopes of one party, and 
the baseless fears of those who have long 
clung to the theory of protection, are about 
to be tested. England, the greatest com- 
mercial nation of modern times, and the 
one with which the United States has the 
atest connection, is about to throw open 

er doors to the free movement of provi- 
sions and goods; andthe United States 
will respond to the reductions that she 
makes in taxes on imports. New and 
hitherto untried elements are, therefore, 
about to enter into the operations of com- 
merce; aud, sound as may be the printi- 
pe of legislation now to be acted upon 
y both governments, the natural flow of 
business is checked at their first adoption. 
The future holds out much of promise ; 
but the new channels of business about to 
be opened, are not as yet familiar to the 
mercantile public. Itis probable that the 
next news which reaches here, from Eng- 
land, will be, that the large reductions 
proposed by the minister, in the duty on 
corn, and the removal of those on American 


e. 
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provisions, will have taken place ; and this 
amelioration will have occurred at a time 
when the stock of food, resulting from the 
last harvest, known to have been deficient, 
will be daily diminishing in quantity and 
advancing in value. Every succeeding 
week's consumption will require a larger 
proportion of food of foreign growth. 
The situation of the grain markets of Eu- 
rope, at th® juncture, is such as to give the 
United States almost the monopoly of sup- 
plying the demands of England; and the 

ge trade in provisions, which sprung up 
betwen the United States and England, asa 
consequence of the amelioration of the 
English tariff of 1842, will receive a new 
impui, more particularly if the propo- 
sed reductions in the United States tariff 
take place in October next, admitting in 
return the proceeds of the produce sold 
abroad. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
effect of the proposed change will be 
evinced in the article of cotton. It has 
long been an acknowledged law of the 
cotton trade, that whenever food in Eng- 
land is dear, the consumption of that arti- 
cle, as well as of most other comforts, is 
singularly diminished, and the price falls 
in consequence; and vice versa, when 
food is cheap the consumption increases, 
and the price of the raw material rises 
throughout the south. This being a known 
and regulating principle in the course of the 
cotton trade, every well-informed dealer 
governs himself with reference to the st&te 
of the harvest. In view of this cardinal 
fact, the corn-laws of England, operating, 
as they do, to maintain a high price for 
food, must be regarded as enactments 
against the consumptiog of cotton, and 
their repeal be looked upon as the perma- 
nent removal of a cause which has pro- 
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duced, occasionally, the most disastrous 
revulsions and the greatest losses on this 
side of the Atlantic. The repeal of the 
corn-laws is advocated avowedly with the 
view of ensuring a permanent cheapness 
of food ; and, as a consequence, of an un- 
interrupted improvement in the cotton 
trade. The means by which this cheap 
food is to be ensured, is to allow the su- 
perabundant produce of the American 
states to flow in, to the extent necessa 
to make up the requisite supply for Britis 
consumption, and thereby to draw from the 
western states of America sufficient food to 
keep down the prices in England, as a 
means of enhancing her purchases of the 
great staple of the south; or, in other 
words, the more grain she buys of the west 
the greater sum must she pay the south for 
its cotton. This effect upon cotton must 
also be enhanced by the operation of the 
trade upon the west. Thus, with the re- 
moval of the present prohibitive tax upon 
cotton goods, a large variety of cotton fab- 
rics, now not consumed at all in this coun- 
try, because they are not made here, and 
their import is prohibited, will enter into 
the uses of the people at large, and at the 
moment when this cheap supply comes to 
hand, their ability to buy it will have been 
created by the large sales of their own pro- 
duce to England. The enhanced consum 
tion in this country, that may be brought 
about by these means, will probably equal 
200,000 bales. The comparative consump- 
tion of cotton in Great Britain and the 
United States, for a series of years, affords 
singular evidence of the degree in which 
the consumption of cotton goods in the U. 
States has been stifled by the high prices and 
prohibifivetaxes. The consumption of cot- 
ton in Great Britain has been as follows: 


Lbs. entered Export in Consumed Ibs. Duty. 
for consumption. yarn goods, &c. in Great Britain. Population. pr head. 
1826....... 155,032,888. ....... 115,507,740. ....... 39,525,148. ......- 14,391,631...... 2. ..a.o 10 per ct. 
1845....... 494,766,487. ....... 336,866,327. .......155,900,160........ 18,538,335...... ee 10 “ 
Increase.. . .339,733,599........ 921 ,358,587........118,375,012........ 4,140,704.....- 54 


" These figures for 1826 are taken from 
Marshall’s Digestof Parliamentary Tables, 
and those for i845 are extracted from 
“ Burne’ Glance.” The principle on which 
the weights are estimated, in Marshall’s Ta- 
bles, is for the oods atone lb. of cotton to 
three yards of doth, and 10 per cent. allow- 
ance for waste on the actual weight + 
yarn exported. The same principle holds 


in the tables of “ Burns’ Glance.” The re- 
sult js an increased consumption of 5§ lbs. 
of cotton, per annum, for each inha- 
bitant of Great Britain, notwithstanding 
the “dear food,” and numerous oppres- 
sions which her “ pauper labor” actuall 
sustains. If we now turn to the Unite 
States, for the same period, we have re- 
sults, as follows: 


Cotton retained : 
for consumption, Weight of Consumption. ; Ibs. per 
bales. Ibs. goods imported. Ibs. Population. head. Duty. 
1826..... 103,483. ....- 34,149,390...... 000,000........ 54,149,390. ....... 9,654.596...... 52. ...70c110 
1845..... 389,206. .... 159,492,460...... 12,342,862....... 171,835,322.......- 17,063,353. .... 10 ....80c160 


Increase, 285,523. . . . 125,343,070... 0000000000000 n... .117,685,932. -0000 0. 7,408,757. ...-.44 
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The quantity of cotton taken for con- 
sumption in the United States is that as 
given in the New-York Prices Current, 
which is received as torrect, in absence 
of other data. The weight of imported 
goods is estimated on the treasury returns 
at the rate of 3 yards to the lb.; as, for in- 
stance, there were imported, in 1845, 
25,027,699 yards of dyed cottons, 11,262,- 
468 yards of white, 426,884 yards of vel- 
vets, &c., making 36,716,981 yards; and 
also, 103,869 lbs. of yarns, equal to a weight 
of 12,342,862 lbs. of cotton, not allowing for 
waste. There is a quantity of cotton ta- 
ken into the western and southern facto- 
ries, which does not appear in the returns 
of the Price Current, masmuch as it does 
not first reach the sea-ports. This may be 
estimated to be about equal to the export 
of foreign cotton goods, and of domestic 
goods exported. The general result then 
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is, that the “starving” and “ pauper labor- 
ers” of England have, from 1826 to 1845, 
enhanced their consumption of cotion 5% 
lbs. per head, while the United States, the 

reatest cotton-producing country, with all 
its vaunted increase or prosperity has increa- 
sed the consumption but 44 lbs. per head. 
In the same period England has increased 
her exports of goods, manufagtured by 
herself from United States cotton, equal 
to 339,733,599 lbs. of cotton. The increase 
ip China and India alone, from 1841 to 

846, was equal to 60,000,000 lbs. raw cot- 
ton. 'The United States, on the contrary, 
have not increased their export of cottons 
at all. If we contrast this slow progress 
of the cotton consumption with that of 
coffee in the United States, as compared 
with Great Britain, we shall have results 
as follows: 


CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE. 


United States. Per head. 
Ibs. | Ibs. oz. 
1821... -.-.cceee- 13,291,857...--cececee1 6.00. 
1845... .. 0. 07,860,000....... 2... 5 ll... 
Increase........ 94,578,143...-cececee4 Besece 


Here, then, we have the fact, that cot- 
tons in England, forming necessary cloth- 
ing for thẹ masses of the people, being 
lightly taxed, increased faster than in the 
United States, where a monopoly of the 
manufacture 1s given to a few persons. On 
the other hand, the monopoly of the sup- 

ly of coffee in England is given to the co- 
onies ; and in the United States it has been 
free of duty since 1832. The consequence 
is, that the consumption of coffee in the 
United States has increased 4lb. 5oz. per 
head, against an increase of 1lb. 2oz. in 
England, in the same time. Cotton goods 
are as necessary to the people as coffee, 
and the increase in the consumption would 
have been as large, had it been equally 
free. This oppressive system has made a 
difference of at least 200,000 bales in the 
demand for the annual crop, and by so 
doing has taken millions of dollars out of 
the pockets of southern planters, arftl put 
them into those of the Exfglish cotton lords, 
As, for instance, an extra demand for 200,- 
000 bales of cotton last year, would have 
raised the value of the whole crap, at least 
$ a cent per lb., or $2 per bale, which 
would have made a difference of %®,000,- 
000 in the price paid by England for the 
raw material. In the present year the 
appearances are, that the crop will be 
shorter by some 200,000 bales than last 
year. The annexation of Texas has im- 
parted an activity to the migration of plan- 
ters, with their working hands, which 
will greatly diminish the force employed 


Great Britain. Per head 

Ibs. Ibs. az. 
decide seGSeecar was 327,283. ... c.. -......0 8 
EREE EERE 31,394,225. ......---...-l 10 
EPEE Kalas 24,066, M2... ........l 2 


upon the present United States crop; and 
it will not have become available in deve- 
loping the supplies from Texas. This is in 
some degree fortunate, inasmuch as that a 
diminished supplythis year will give stability 
to prices, until the causes for an extended 
consumption shall have more fully deve- 
loped themselves. In a succeeding year 
it may be fairly estimated, that the ele- 
ments of. enhanced consumption, now 
about to be brought into activity, will so 
far have developed themselves as to have 
reversed the operation of the last few 
years, and production will no longer ex- 
ceed demand. Nor will the latter, with- 
ering before a blighted harvest, cause enor- 
mous stocks to accumulate, to the ruin of 
the market. A steady and remunerative 
sale for cotton, with a regular increase in 
the quantity produced, added to the large 
drafts which thé west must necessarily 
make upon Great Britain, for sales of farm 
produce, will involve very large returns, 
and with those returns the means of in- 
vesting capital safely and profitably. It may 
be expected to draw into the country, in 
a legitimate way, an amount much larger 
than that loaned, in former years, upon 
stocks, with the hope of repayment. 

The advantages which the western 
states in particular will derive from the 
extension of their markets, over the 27,- 
000,000 of people in Great Britain and 
Ireland, can scarcely be estimated at the 
present time. One of the first and most 
gratifying effects will probably be, such an 
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increase in the revenues of the public 
works, as will furnish ample means for re- 
storing the credit of those states which 
overreached their strength in contracting 
debts for the construction of public works, 
in order to afford an.avenue for their pro- 
duce to market. The conviction of this 
fact served to support the prices of the 
stocks of the western states in the London 
market, when the determination of that 
alge ae to admit American produce 
ree of duty, was announced. It is true, 
that war fears have indnced the sending of 
some amounts of stocks, long held in Eu- 
rope, to New-York for sale; but the quan- 
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tities are not large, and the general convic- 
tion seems to be, that free trade and com- 
merce will triumph over war and aristocra- 
cy. At the late sessions of the legislatures 
of the several states, some movement has 
been made in all of them towards a pay- 
ment of their delinquent interest ; and, as a 
general whole, the amount of outstanding 
obligations is gradually diminishing. The 
following is a table of the debts of each 
state, distinguishing the rates of interest 

aid. The whole is carefully compiled 
frou the official documents presented to 
the several legislatures at the late sessions. 


DEBTS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, AND OF THE SEVERAL UNITED STATES, 
FOR JAN., 1846, DISTINGUISHING THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


4 4h 5 Ss 6 7 Floating. Total. 

United States..... .... coon — = =—7,004, 231 2.2... 28,343,886 .. 2.2... -2,297,566 .17,645,683 
Maine............ ceccewas mo ote 1,590,931 ........ 2... 142,166 ..1,739,097 
Massachusetts .... «22-0000 0050020. oe 5.049, 555 iseenese amasi mi . 6,071,894 
New-York... ...... .-----00 «80%, 780 . 12,776,807 2,148,000 .3,181,782 3,617,136 ......... -22,641,505 
Pennsylvania ..... .. (000 ........ -34,786,932 ........ -1,752,335 .. 020.00 -2,988,554 .39,727,821 
Maryland ......... 1,122,000 .. 100,000 .10,135,425 ........ -3,829,358 .. 0...2. -1,464,801 .16,651.684* 
VirginiS.sesccssree bocsesee rcscsass os 1,055,000 ...25,300 . 4,987,747 ........ - 1,406,021 ..7,374,068 
South Carolina. ... 22... cee conc ecce oe 2,434,502 2...00.. 2s. 800,000 ......ae weiunse sds 234,502 
North: Carolina ccc. aea... does seed cus bowen ts cess slew 000 50,000 ........ isee eTa Oe 
Georgia .......0.. acsacves cous d ordolaas 292,510 ........ 1,435,250 ........ 20.. ..... 0 1,727,760 
D E PEE EE AEE cau eeees -3,400,000 ........ -1,200,000 . .4,600,010* 
Alabama sc. cssoos n cocessos sndewese d OAL SUS E E T T -3,914,210 .13.146,765 
Louisiana... 2.20... 0000000. concen ee - 14,045,226 ........ .1,313,000 20.000000 002... 215,358,226" 
Arkansas......... 2000000- 200020 +. .. 1,000,000 ........ -2,000,000 ......... 3284000 ..5,134,000* 
Mississippi ....00a o0000000 2900. -.. 0o 5,500,000 ........ -2,900,000 ........ 2,482,500 ..9,982,500* 
Missouri......... ss A lg E E tawiersw cateca er ere weer abe it 3) 2 1 Gee ee n00 91,305 ..1,013,566 
WGNtUCK Vii soci s-ocdetedeeceeneee ats 615,000 ........ -3,762,000 ........ 2. A 4,661,400 
Tennessee........ .-- bins ea Seas won ee 1,975,250 ..268,166 .1,000,000 ...............-. =- 3,238,416 
Illinois. .......... e00. Gis, Rca ai alain tngitin wie oda Rw EET 11,614,197 ........ -1,218,275 .12,832,472* 
[odiana oso ines sce crnieses: siceen'ees 11,090,000 osceann we cows See sce -3,505,430 .14,145,130* 
ODO set E E EE E I EEES, 000 ........ 14,914,281 1,500,000 .3,005,719 .19,970,000 
Michigan. occa 0 orses in ecwenewe sWeeedouseaaces wes 3,399,786 ...e00.- oo: 721,934 ..4,121,720* 
Wy isconsin.......e dic ocean 20000000 ewes Gcwes Seek e dass cece 18,900 -oou wes sanre Soins Sos 18,900 

DOtURL ceeds aeons 1,322,000 987,780 117,542,993 2,436,466 71,116,714 5,147,136 26,324,820 225, 131,309 


Those marked thus * are the delinquent States: 


Under the caption “ floating debt,” is 
embraced, for the most part, the arrearage 
interest due by the delinquent states. In 
the case of the federal government, it com- 
pa treasury notes and the debt of the 

istrict of Columbia ; in other cases, as 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, it consists of domestic indebtedness 
and liabilities, such as scrip, bank circula- 
tion, &c. North Carolina has not, properly, 
a debt; but the $50,000 has been borrowed 
by the state from the Bank of Cape Fear— 
a most ominous transaction, inasmuch as it 
was precisely ìn this manner that repudia- 
tion was originated in the delinquent states. 
In the case of Mien pp the five per cent. 
bonds are those repudiated, and the float- 
ìng debt comprises the arrearage interest 
on these bonds as well as the six per cents., 
which are the planters’ bonds, and to pay 
which an effort as been made at the pre- 
sent session of the legislature. The Go- 
vérnor pointed out the means, and earnestly 
advised their application to that desirable 


object. In Maryland, an attempt has been 
made to procure the passage of a bill to 
pay the debt by taxation, but without suc- 
cess. The tax bill and the bill to refer a 
call for a convention, to amend the con- 
stitution to the people, were both rejected, 
by nearly the same vote. The Governor 
of Maryland and the Committee of Ways 
and Means strongly advised the adoption 
of efficient means to redeem the state 
honor. The committee proposed that the 
arrearage faterest, which will amount to 
$1,200,000 in July next, should be funded; 
in wich case the revenues of the state 
would yield a surplus of $100,000, after 
paying all expenses of government and 
interest on the public debt. A bill to carry 
out this advice was introduced into the 
House of Delegates, and lost by a vote of 
35 to 36. In order to ‘avoid the disgrace 
of adjourning without doing anything to 
apply their ample means to the payment 
of just debts, another bill was introduced, 
fixing April, 1847, as the day of redemp 
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tion, and authorizing the treasurer to sell 
the bank stock held by the state, and apply 
the proceeds to interest arrearages. This 
pe the House, and failed in the Senate 

y a vote of 8 to 9, showing a deliberate 
determination to hold propery and defraud 
creditors. When we remark, that all the 
delinquent democratic states have done 
something, with less means than Maryland, 
towards paying their debts, the course of 
this whig state becomes more marked. 
The excuse for withholding from creditors 
money paid by the people for their relief, 
was the fear of “ suspending again.” You 
owe a man $1000, and will not pay the 
$500 you have to spare, for fear you will 
not be able to pay the balance! The fear 
was a false pretence of time-serving dema- 
gogues. The people of Maryland have 
paid, and will continue to pay, promptly. 
The official returns of taxes show that the 
levy for 1845 was $443,608, and the amount 
of cash and coupons received into the trea- 
sury was $507,781, or $64,173 more than 
the levy for the current year. The people 
pay cheerfully to redeem their honor, but 
their faithless servants misuse the funds, 
and abuse the confidence reposed in them. 
The bruit goeth shrewdly forth, that float- 
ing coupons and depreciated stocks afford 
far too profitable a means of gambling, to 
have them put out of the way as yet. 

In Michigan, the annual interest on the 
debt acknowledged amounts to $240,000, 


and the state taxation is as follows: . 
` Aggregate valuation........:....... $28.922,090 

State tax........... 305 23 
School tax, 4 mill... 14,463 15 
County tax......... 159,753 34 
Town tax.......... 80,000 00 
Road tax........... 180,789 70 

Total... cccccess $507,311 42 
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The chief dependence of Michigan, for 
the discharge of her debt, are the two 
rail-roads—the Central and Southern— 
which cost $3,928,702. These roads, being 
in debt for iron, and incomplete, and badly 
managed under state authority, cannot 

ield sufficient to pay the interest. A bill 
hes therefore passed the legislature to incor- 
porate William Sturgis, Josiah Quincy, 
R. B. Forbes, 8. H. Perkins, and other 
Boston gentlemen, as the “ Michigan Cen- 
tral R. Road Co.” and to sell them the 
Central R. Road for $2,000,000, $500,000 
to be paid in six months, and the remainder 
in one year thereafter—the state to receive 
in payment the bonds of the $500,000 loan, 
at the rate of $43) 30- cents per bond of 
$1000, and other evidences of state liability. 
Should this be carried out—and it passed 
the House by a vote of 41 to 9—the state 
debt will be more prompu settled than 
by any other means, and the completed 
and well-managed rail-road wil! confer 
great benefits on the people of Michigan, 
while it will relieve them from dishonor 
and taxation. 


The state of Pennsylvania continues 
regularly to pay its interest, and the taxes 
levied for that purpose were paid last year 
with remarkable promptness. The follow- 
ing shows the levies and collections for 
several years: 


These, promptly as they have been paid, 
and fully sustaining the character of Penn- 
sylvania asa tax-paying state, do not quite 
suffice for the full discharge of her large 
kiability; but the revenues of her public 
works may be confidently expected to im- 
prove, under a more liberal commercial 


policy. 


PENNSYLVANIA TAXES ‘ASSESSED AND COLLECTED. 


Tax assessed. Tax eollected. Excess assessm’t. Excess colleet’n. 
IB4l..ep....ľ.ľÃ.- 1200 44... o... À... : Ti ssussewecs ve 489,907 67 
1842... ccc cece 663,075 12...........- 486,635 83... .ccccceee 176,439 27 
1843.........2.°. „266 Bl... ewww ne as A] Ds | 0002.. 438,295 43 
1844............ 946,055 60............ 751,210 OL... cc eceee 194,845 59 
1845............ 1,390,751 56............ 1,318,332 02 17,580 46 
Total........ $3,425,389 23........200- 3,143,382 03 


In Mississippi, the Governor, in his mes- 
sage, pointed out the means, aad strongly 
advised their application to the payment of 
the interest on the ‘planters’ bonds. A bill 
to that effect has been before the House, 
but its passage is doubtful. , The first ses- 
sion of the legislature of Florida as a state 
has taken place, but no allusion to the old 
territorial bonds has been made. 

The secretary of the Kentucky treasury 
proposes to raise, annually, $50,000, to con- 
stitute a sinking fund, which shall extin- 
pan the debt at its maturity in 30 years 

rom date. 


The Louisiana five per cent. debt is that 
due from the ‘ Property Banks,” viz., the 
Union, the Citizens’, and the Consolidated 
Planters’. The liability of the state is that 
of an endorser, the payment of the bonds 
being first dependent upon the assets of 
the banks. The Planters’, for which 
$2 000,000 bonds were issued through the 
house of Lizardi in London, has made a 
return of its affairs to the legislature— 
showing, that since the 2ist April, 1843, 
the liabilities have diminished $735,356,and 
the assets $688,355. The remainder of 
the assets will undergo a considerable loss 
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on the protested paper aud doubtful claims. 
These banks are all extinguishing, as rapid- 
ly as poa the bonds unfortunately 
issued by the state for their capitals. 

In Ilhnois, the payment of the tax to- 
wards the discharge of a portion of the 
state interest has been promptly made, and 
the payment will take place in July next. 
The work on the canal, under the trus- 
tees, is being prosecuted with success. 
The bill passed by the legislature of In- 
diana, on a plan in some respects similar 
to that of Illinois, bas not yet been accepted 
by the bond-holders, and doubts are en- 
tertained of their willingness to adopt it. 

The whole mass of indebtedness has 
considerably diminished during the past 
year, by payments on the part of the fede- 
ral government, New-York, South Caro- 
lina, &c., and through the retirement of 
bonds in other cases, more particularly of 
Louisiana, Illinois, &c. There does not ap- 
pear to be any disposition, in any of the 
states, to renew the contraction of public 
debts for any purpose, or to grant acts of 
incorporation, unless embrating the indi- 
vidual liability clause. The constant and 
general tendency seems to be, to extinguish 

ebts and prevent the growth of corporate 
privileges. In nearly all the states, where 
& movement for constitutional reform is 
either in progress or has been consum- 
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mated, a strong popular feeling declares 
itself against debts and corporations; and 
the new constitution of Missouri guards 
amply against corporate abuses. In the 
federal Congress, Mr. Dromgoole, of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, has given 
notice of amendments to the bill “ to pro- 
vide for the better organization of the 
treasury,” by which the clauses of the acts 
of July, 1789, and May, 1800, directing all 
dues to the United States to be paid in gold 
and silver only, shall be revived, and take 
effect after June, 1846. In Pennsylvania, 
numerous bills for new banks have been 
vetoed by the Governor. Unhappily, how- 
ever, in Ohio and Indiana, the bank mania 
is progressing in a manner to excite the 
liveliest alarms. 

The general state of affairs may be sum- 
med up to be, strict economy on the part 
of the federal government, a return to 
sound principles and the constitutional cur- 
rency in the treasury department, and a 
removal of restrictions upon trade, by which 
the markets for produce will be widely 
extended, and those oppressions upon la- 
bor for the benefit of capital be removed, 
while present debts and prospective taxa- 
tion are in process of diminution, accompa- 
nied by a rapid cure of those sores upon 
the body politic—privileged corporations. 


NOTICES OF 


Elements of International Law, by Hen- 
RY Wuearton, L.L. D., Minister of the 
United States at the Court of Prussia; 
Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, in the 
Institute of France; Honorary Member 
of the Royal Academy of Science at Ber- 
lin, etc. etc; revised and corrected.— 
Third Edition. Lea & BLANcHaRD. Phil. 


This most valuable work should be in 
the hands of every American who sets va- 
lue upon his right of participation ®n the 
government of tbe country. Although the 
law of nations is the law of sovercigns, 
and it is principally for them, and for their 
ministers, that it has hitherto been written. 
all men are interested in it. In a free 
country like this, where every citizen 
forms part of the government, and is call- 
ed upon to express his opinion through his 
vote; and by so doing to affect the action 
of government on measures that involve 
peace or war, and consequently, the con- 
dition and fortune of all, it becomes ne- 
cessary for each to acquire some idea of 
those great principles of action which re- 
gulate the intercourse df nations with each 
other. The experience of the past has 
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shown but too fatally, that those who go- 
vern in Europe trouble themselves very 
little about what is right, if they can ob- 
tain what they think to their advantage, by 
any means. The writings of Hobbes, 
Puffendorf, Grotius, Wolfius, and Vattel, 
successively developed and defined the 
great principles which ought to regulate 
the intercourse of n&tions, digested into 
liws which are more properly denomina 
ted the science of the law between nations, 
as derived from the law of nature, grow- 
ing out of the natural freedom of all men. 
These applications of the law of nature to 
the position of nations, in relation to each 
other, had all reference to the affairs of 
Europe; and the examples were mostly 
drawn from the ferocious acts of cruel and 
brutal governments, as ignorant of any 
science of law, as they were regard- 
less of the rights of the weak. The first 
exercise of that spirit, which was suppos- 
ed to govern the law of hations, was on 
the part of the United States, when the 
free principles of our institutions were 
expressed, in the degermination to ask for 
nothing but the right, and submit to no- 
thing wrong. The pon position of the 
United States, aloof from European poli- 
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tics, and cherishing institutions, at vari- 
ance with all those of other nations, ne- 
cessarily involved great changes in the 
manner of intercourse. And the policy of 
the gavernment, early adopted, was not to 
interfere in the concerns of the European 
powers; to consider the government de 
facto, as the legitimate one; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it; meeting, in all 
cases, the just claims of every power; 
submitting to injuries from none. The 
United States also declared, that it should 
consider any attempt on the part of the 


allied European powers, to extend their _ 


political system to the American continent, 
as dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the United States. With these avowed 
principles near 70 years of intercourse 
with foreign nations have passed away, 
about one half of which was spent by 
them in war; and a great number of 
questions have presented themselves, ha- 
ving an important bearing upon the future 
position of the United States, in respect to 
the rest of the world. All these events 
have been brought to bear, by Mr. Whea- 
ton, with admirable skill, and through 
them the application of that system of 
rules by which all nations profess to be 
governed, is made to the affairs of this 
country. This subject, usually so dry, Mr. 
Wheaton has enlivened and made emi- 
nently interesting to the general reader, 
through the clearness of his style, and in 
joining to maxims examples drawn from 
the great events that have occupied the 
ublic mind, down to the treaty of Wash- 
ington. The progress of events now points 
to a great crisis in the affairs of this conti- 
nent, as influenced by the action of Euro- 
pean governments; and it becomesa mat- 
ter of absorbing interest to understand the 
principles that have hitherto governed this 
country in its foreign relations, We 
doubt not but this elegant and attractive 
volume will find extensive circulation. 
+ 


JOURNEY TO ARARAT, by Dr. Friedrich 
‘Parrott, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the University of Dorpat, Rus- 
stan Imperial Counsellor of State, 
Knight of the Order of St. Anne, &c. 
With map and wood-cuts: translated by 
W. D. Cootry. Harper & Brothers. 


This is a small volume of intense inte- 
rest, describing the journey to, and ascent 
of that sacred mountain, held in equal ve- 
neration by Jew, Mahomedan, and Chris- 
tian, which was supposed to have been 
unvisited by haman footsteps since the 
“waters subsided” and gave a resting- 
place to that casket of animal life which 
contained the restorer of our face. The 
ascent of the summit*of Ararat has been 
pronounced impossible, inasmuch as that 
ìt is a cone of steep ice. Similar supposed 
im possibilities, in the case of the ascent of 
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Caucasus, by the same traveller, in 1811, 
have, however, been proved to be quite 
practicable, by so enthusiastic a traveller as 
Mr. Parrott. The’ adventures which were 
encountered, and the customs and manners 
of the people of that interesting section of 
the world, are admirably described, and 
beautifully illustrated with maps and en- 
gravings. 


The Farmers’ Dictionary: a vocabulary 
of the technical terms recently intro- 
dued into agriculture and horticulture 
from various sciences; also, a Compen- 
dium of Practical Farming, chiefly from 
the works of Raam, Loupon, Low, and 
Yovarr, and the most eminent Ameri- 
can authors. Edited by D. P. Garpi- 
NER, M. D. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1846. 


This valuable compilation, from the au- 
thors named in the title, was designed in 
the outset to explain the many technical 
terms used by writers on agriculture, and 
to aid in forming a more simple and intel- 
ligible nomenclature, It embraces, how- 
ever, many brief and important essays on 
practical farming, from some of the best 
writers in Europe and America, and makes 
a handsome volume of near nine hundred 
pages. It should be in the possession of 
every farmer. In this day of general in- 
terest in agriculture, and inquiry into the 
improved methods of farming, and when 
the profits of the intelligent book-farmer, 
as he is sometimes sneeringly called, is 
awakening the minds of thousands, who 
have gone on in the same line of drudge 
and routine of their forefathers, made still 
harder by the new and profitable methods 
introduced around them—when this suc- 
cess is touching their interest, and in the 
same degree awakening their minds to the 
rich treasures which the chemist and geolo- 
gist are discovering in the elements of na- 
ture—a book like this will be sought and 
read with profit. The work is illustrated 
with numerous cuts, in explanation of the 
essays on grasses, irrigation, horse-power, 
and ohiei machines used by the suaceeafil 
agriculturalist. . 

We rejoice that the day is at hand when 
the prejudice which has kept so many of 
the hard-working men of this country 
poor, is fast waning. There is no count 
comprising within the same extent of terri- 
tory so many acres of rich, arable land. 
The profession of the agricultaralist is a 
secure—a noble one. 

In the true democratic sense, though by 
a much abused term, the farmer constitutes 
a large portion of the “bone and sinew” 
of the country. We therefore commend, 
with special interest, gvery new work cal- 
culated to make him more intelligent, and 
to make his labor more profitable. Such 
seems to us the character of this work. 
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Sermons, by George W. Bethune, Minis- 
ter of the 3d Reformed Dutch Church, 
Philadelphia. Mentz & Rovoudt, 53 
North Third-street, Philadelphia. Sax- 
ton & Miles, New-York. 


_ This volume of sermons will add to the 
‘high reputation of the minister of the Re- 
fermed Dutch Church, already esteemed 
by the religidus public as a valuable mem- 
ber of the clergy. The truths set forth are 
made the more attractive, by the grace of 
style, and elegance of composition which 
characterize the volume before us. The 
perspicuity and force of expression, in 
which the great traths of the Bible are ut 
tered, are calculated strongly to impress 
the reader, and convey a strong sense of 
the moral obligations under which he lies. 
They may be read with pleasure by the 
scholar, with instruction by the lite 
man, and with improvement by the mare: 
ist. The volume, which, for fineness of pa- 
per, and costliness of execution, bas been 
seldom surpassed, may be found at the 
store of Messrs. Saxton & Miles, and Ro- 
bert Carter. 
History of the English Revolution of 
. 1640, commonly called the Great Rebel- 
lion, from the accession of Charles let 
to his death. By F. Guizort, the Prime 
Minister of France: author of “ History 
of Civilization in Europe,” etc. etc. 
Translated by Witttam Hazuitr. D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 12mo. 


In presenting this work to the public in 
a neat and exceedingly well printed edi- 
tion, the Messrs. Appleton have conferred 
a real favor on the lovers of history. The 
writings of M. Guizot are far from being a 
common possession in this count He is 
more generally and unfavorably known as 
the minister of a treacherous court, who 
has lately attracted popular attention as 
the hardy proposer of the application of 
the European balance of power to the 
affairs of America, than as the occupant of 
the professor’s chair and the able historian. 
It may perhaps be a matter of regret that 
M. Gaizot quitted the occupation of the 
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historian for the chicanery and tergiversa- - 


tion of a prime minister in a government 
struggling to keep terms with the growing 
spirit of liberalism among the people on 
the one hand, and with the jealous foare of 
allied governments on the other. In the 
works of M. Guizot there is a comprehen- 
sion of views, a consistency and clearness 
of narration, which indicate a full posses- 
sion of facts, and a deliberate and mature 
digestion of their general results. In the 
work before us, commencing as it does 
with the accession of Charles lst to the 
throne of Great Britain, in 1625, he traces 
with singular clearness and animation, the 
progress of the public mind and the 
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growth of the confidence of the people in 
themselves at every attempt they made to 
fesist the innovations of the crown. In the 
double revolution of the dissenters against 
the state religion, and of the commons 
against the crown, concurring in resistance 
to the encroachments of a haughty and 
weak Prince, and the dictates of a vain 
and harsh Prelate, the national passions 
became gradually aroused, being rather 
irritated than otherwise by the feeble ef- 
forts of the government to enforce its 
measures, passed rapidly from resistance 
to innovation—to innovation on its own 
part—and the ancient prerogatives of the 
crown were swept away before the sturdy 
temper of an aroused people. The inter- 
est and excitement of the story are kept 
up throughout, and the mind of the reader 
becomes strongly impressed with the im- 
mense results of that great movement of 
the people, when from centuries of apathy 
they semed suddenly to awake to the fact 
that they had rights in the government of 
the nation of which they composed the 
body. For ages even the imagination of the 
masses had not soared so high as to give 
them the idea of taking a permanent and 
positive part in the government. In the aris- 
tocracy alone, they thought, inhered such 
high duties. The long peace of the 16th 
century promoted industry and accumula- 
ted}wealth, which conferred self-confidence 
while it demanded greater security, and 
James began to experience that passive 
firmness to his encroachments which 
Charles, by his inflexible temper, excited 
into active opposition, and which, ripening 
into popular passion, before which the 
privileges of the crown Po subse- 
quently subsided into a calm and dignified 
consciousness of popular rights, to test the 
firmness of which cost the restored house 
of Stuart its crown. We have little doubt 
but that the work will, by its extensive 
sale, encourage the reproduction of others 
of M. Guizot’s historical labors. 

Sermons Preached inthe Chapel of Rugby 
School; with an Address before Con- 
jirmation. By Tuomas Arnozp, D. D. 
New-York: Appletons,. | 
Dr. Arnold has become already exten- 

sively known asa man of unusual intellec- 

tual independence and power—asa Chris- 
tian of peculiar loveliness, and a most 
affectionate character—and as a teacher of 
at boldness and :emarkable precision 

of system. The several volumes of his 
dectures, history, and miscellanies, have 
already been noticed by us. The present 
volume, though very modest and unpre- 
tending, is not of inferior interest in its 
articular line. We may say of him, “he 
ath done all things well.” Here he is 
speaking to boys, some of whom were 
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very young, upon the most important of 
all subjects—and, to quote one of his own 


texts, with a slight alteration, “ when He 
is a child, he speaks as a child.” ` He adopts 
the most simple style of illustration in ex- 
hibiting Scriptural truths of the highest 
character, and leaves an impression dis- 
tinct and. clear upon the most youthful 
mind with which # deals. He complete- 
ly displays the fact, thata man may treat 
upon the highest topics with success, 
among the most limited minds, if he will 
adopt language and illustration suited to 
tbeir capacity and adapted to their own 
experience. That such a volume as this 
will become a popular book, we can hard- 
ly expect; but it will be valuable for a 
help to all that large and most important 
class of persons to whom the education of 
the young has been entrusted. To their 
hands the country and the church have 
committed much, and much is expected of 
them. To them we would commend the 
little work before us. It will strike out 
for them many valuable trains of thought. 


Acomplete Hebrew and English Critical 
and Pronouncing Dictionary: On a 
new and improved plan. Containing all 
the words in the Holy Bible, both He- 
brew and Chaldee; with the vowel 
points, prefixes and affixes, as they 
stand in the original texts; together 
with their derivations literal and etymo- 
logical meaning, as it occurs in every 
.part of the Bible. Illustrated by nume- 
rous citations from the Targums, Tal- 
mud, and Cognate dialects. By W. L. 
Roy, Professor of Oriental Languages, in 
New-York. To which is added, au 
English Index of nearly one hundred 
pages. Second edition. Leavitt & 
Trow; Newman; Colby, 


_ Such is the title of a work lately issued by 
the enterprising firm of Leavitt & Trow. 
We happen to be acquainted with the 
author, and consider him well qualified 
for the task, having for the greater part of 
his life been devoted to the study and 
teaching of Oriental Literature. The pre- 
face is a condensed summary of the advan- 
tages, difficulties, and facilities of the study 
of Hebrew, and shows that kind of ac- 
quaintance with the language which a 
Teacher would naturally possess. It is 
to be regretted, thit so few of those who 
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devote themselves to the work of the 
minis 


Perhaps while at College they do, nolens 
volens, acquire something of the Hebrew, 
but usually this slight smattering is soon 
abandoned. and the common version of the 
Old Testament is all which he possesses, 
who pretends to be a man of God, “ tho- 
roughly furnished.” But we know no 
reason why the Hebrew should not be in- 
cluded as a branch of polite literature. 
There are as many beauties in the Hebrew 
Classics as in the Greek. In beauty, bold- 
ness, variety, and richness of figure, ima- 
gery, and depth of thought and expression, 
the Hebrew Poets and Sages stand unri- 
valled. The Greeks were more philoso- 
phical, but not more truly learned, nor 
wiser. In the knowledge of nature and 
man, the Greeks never produced a Solo- 
mon, and who among their Poets can 
compete with Isaiah and Jeremiah? As 
moral and mental philosophers, we will 
present Jesus and his Apostles, as compe- 
titors for the palm and crown, to the whole 
civilized world, and they were Hebrew 
scholars, Whoever wishes to acquire a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, may now find 
a very convenient help in this Lexicon. © 
Memoir of the late Reverend Alexander 
Proudfit, D. D., with selections from his 
Diary and Correspondence, and recol- 
lections of his life, &c. by his son. By 
Joun Forsytu, D. D., of Newburgh. 
Harper & Brothers. 


This volume is one of more interest 
than usually attaches to ordinary religious 
biographies ; the passages from the private 
diary of the deceased, impart a value to it 
that will at once commend the work to 
the notice of the Christian reader. Dr. 
Proudfit was an efficient minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. in Salem; his 
exemplary charactgr while living earned 
for him the love and esteem of the wise 
ard good, among a large circle of friends 
and the public, and his lamented decease, 
of which this work is designed te be a 
living memento, has cast a halo round his 
name and memory that savors of the 
upper and better world. We commend 
this pleasant, pious and profitable volume 
to all religious readers, assured they wiil 
be pleased with its contents. 


The able article of Hon. C. Cushing, in ayr last number, by a slight inadvertence, went to press 
with several typographical errors, of which we designed to have made an errata, but have not the space. 
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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


From the first settlement of the 
North American continent by a free 
and enterprising Anglo-Saxon race, 
the great and unequalled advantages of 
soil, climate and population which it 
has possessed have been counteracted, 
to a very great extent, by two modes of 
seeking the same end, viz., to make the 
many work for the few, or to procure 
large profits for capital at the expense 
of labor. The means used for this 
purpose have been monied corporations 
and the protective system. Of all de- 
vices for appropriating the proceeds of 
the labor of many to the service of a 
few, the paper system, as conducted 
by monied corporations, having special 
privileges, has been the most success- 
ful and the most injurious to the well- 
being of the country at large. That 
the country, with its great natural ad- 
vantages, has progressed in wealth and 
power in spite of the pernicious influ- 
ence of paper money, has been taken 
in many quarters as a proof of the 
necessity of such issues. 

The body of men who first came to 
this country as settlers, may be said to 
have stood on a footing of perfect 
equality in relation to each other. That 
is to say, each depended on the pro- 
ceeds of his own labor and industry, 
and enjoyed their fruits. The common 
product of all their labor enhanced the 
general wealth. Very soon, however, 
the scheming and the knavish sought 
to obtain more of the general wealth 
than their own industry would yield 
them. This could be done on the part 


of the government, or those officers 
sent out from England to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the colonists, 
only by direct taxation, or by obtaining 
the products of industry on promises, 
issued in a shape to circulate as money. 
The issue of this paper absorbed a 
large portion of the proceeds of in- 
dustry on the specious pretence of 
‘‘ furnishing a currency.” The feeble 
state of a colony, which had hardly 
taken root in the country, could not 
bear the weight of sudden and heavy 
taxes, levied at the will of an imported 
governor ; he therefore issued bills ta 
the amount of what he wanted, and 
caused them to pass current in all pay- 
ments. A moderate tax was then 
commonly laid, or some persons were. 
found willing to engage their lands as se- 
curity for gradually sinking this debt and, 
calling in the bills. New exigencies . 
and new demands upon the government. 
produced constantly increased emis- 
sions, and in spite of all the rigor of the 
authorities, in attempting by laws to 
sustain the value of the paper as com- 
pared with specie, the bills fell to 
very heavy rates of discount. The in- 
tercourse of business and the industry 
of society suffered intensely under the 
fluctuations of this wretched currency, 
the increase of which indicated the ne- 


.cessities of the government, which were 


the greater the more trade declined, 
by reason of the various oppressions it 
underwent. The evils that grew out 
of this use of paper were great; and 
the clause of the Constitution of the 
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United States, prohibiting the new 


states from ever renewing such a de- 
acription of issue, is evidence of the 
deep sense entertained by the framers of 
that instrument of the mischiefs that at- 
tend such a currency. They had had no 
experience of the paper money issued 
by banks, and the new-formed states 
imagined if corporations, created by 
state governments, issued the “ bills of 
credit,” and pretended to pay them no 
demand in specie, that that restriction 
would remedy the great evils that 
sprung from the issues of the govern- 
ment, made a legal tender. 

The Constitution of the new states 
forbade the legalizing of paper money. 
It recognized gold and silver only as a 
circulating medium, and gave to Con- 
gress the exclusive right “to coin mo- 
ney and regulate the value thereof.” 
The idea of requiring any corporation 
or government to furnish a currency 
was not dreamed of. There was, how- 
ever, at that time, nothing that could 
be called money in the country; specie 
had disappeared, and issues of bills of 
credit, to which the Confederation had 
resorted as a means of carrying on the 
war, had ceased, in consequence of the 
worthlessness of the paper as money. 
Then it was, with returning peace, 
renovated energies and revived industry, 
that Congress should have adhered to 
specie in its transactions, and faithfully 
performed its duty of * coining money 
and regulating the value thereof.” The 

old and silver of most countries is 
urnished in such quantities as are re- 
. quired by the operations of commerce ; 
and the “money” of a country signi- 
fies merely the government stamp fixed 
upon a piece of the metal, to certify 
that it contains a certain quantity of a 
certain quality of gold. This stamp is 
affixed for no other purpose than to 
facilitate its transfer from hand to hand. 
The prices of commodities signify the 
quantity of the precious metals that 
can be obtained for them, and also sig- 
nify the quantity of any article that 
may be obtained for a certain number 
of grains of gold. These quantities 
vary under different circumstances of 
production in all countries. It is the 
business of commerce to ascertain the 
differences, and to strive continually to 
equalize them. ‘The argus eyes of the 
merchants of all countries are contin- 
ually seeking for commodities in one 
ocation, that will command a larger 
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quantity of gold or silver in some other 
situation, and also where gold and silver 
are most wanted. A barrel of flour in 
New- York, for instance, is worth five 
dollars, or 129 grains of gold 900 thou- 
sandths fine. In Liverpool it is worth 
30 shillings sterling, or 185 grains of 
gold 915 thousandths fine. Jt will 
command, therefore, in Liverpool, 56 
grains of a little better quality of gold 
than it will in New-York. A part of 
that difference is, however, the value 


of the labor and capital employed in the 


transportation. When this difference 
in the quantity of gold that may be ob- 
tained in each place extends to many 
articles, it signifies not the abundance 
of those articles, but the scarcity of gold ; 
and commerce, therefore, transfers 
as much of the precious metals to the 
place where they are wanted as sup- 
plies the demand for them. When, 
however, they arrive in the country, 
they are ina shape notsuited to be used 
as money. The public are not familiar 
with the quantity and quality of the 
metals contained in each piece of foreign 
coinage, and the labor of ascertaining 
those facts by assay and weighing, re- 
duces the operation to one of -barter. 


‘It is, therefore, of the highest necessity 


that the government should meet these 
arrivals of the metals at the threshold, 
and with as little delay and expense as 
possible, place a stamp upon them which 
makes their value known to every citi- 
zen ata glance. The demand for the 
metals, and the necessity for this coin- 
age, was intensely felt when the new 
government was organized, and in 1790 
a law was passed establishing the mint 
at Philadelphia. This location of the 
mint was an error. To be useful, the 
mint should be at the point where the 
specie arrives from abroad, in order that 
no expense of its coinage may be in- 
curred by the owner. Most of the pre- 
cious metals arrive at New-York ; and 
until Jate years the expense of getting 
it to Philadelphia was so great as to 
amount to prohibition, and down to 1838 
that mint was the only means of coining 
money for the whole United States. 
This error of the government in rela- 
tion to the mint, was accompanied by 
another in its neglect to establish a 
treasury of the United States. The 
fiscal affairs of the government were 
left without regulation in the hands of 
the officers for the time being. ‘These 
officers sought the most convenient 
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mode of conducting the public business, 
and they in a manner legalized paper 
money, and discouraged the use of the 
precious metals by receiving and paying 
out the promises of local institutions as 
money. At the same time the specie 
that arrived in the country, not being 
made suitable to be readily used as 
money, was sold to brokers or deposited 
in banks, and their promises taken to 
use as money. ‘Thus banks came to 
borrow and trade upon not only the 
revenues of the country, but the pro- 
ceeds of individual industry. 

When the confederation was formed 
to carry on the war and administer the 
government, the United Colonies were 


obliged to have recourse to the old sys- . 


tem of bills of credit, which were is- 
sued, and the revenues collected under 
the direction of committees of Congress 
—the law recognizing no place for keep- 
ing the public money, nor any system 
of finance. The military chests of the 
army, the loan offices, and such tempo- 
rary places as the committees, and sub- 
sequently the treasury officers chose to 
direct, constituted the Treasury. In 
1789 the Bank of North America, 
chartered by Pennsylvania, as well as 
-by Congress, .was generally employed 
by the officers of the Treasury, but at 
their own option. The three banks of 
Massachusetts, New-York and Mary- 
land were next used; and on the incor- 
poration of the old United States Bank, 
in 1791, it also obtained part of the 
Treasury business. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1809, that the law first indi- 
cated the depositories that should be 
used for the public money. A Congres- 
sional enactment then required that the 
disbursing officers should, ‘‘ wherever 
practicable,” keep their funds in some 
incorporated bank designated by the 
President. This law did not apply to 
the collections, which were kept in the 
banks by direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under the power confided 
to him by acts of Congress, for super- 
vising the finances and the doings of 
the subordinate officers of the Treasury. 
In 1811 the public funds were removed 
from the old United States Bank, on the 
approach of the period for the expiration 
of its charter, by Mr. Gallatin, who, 
without consulting Congress, or any 
other authority, proceeded of his own 
act to select other banks, and make his 
deposites with them. . From that time 
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up to the charter of the new United 
States Bank, in 1816, the custom and 
usage in respect to the keeping of the 
public money remained the same as it 
ever hadbeen. The charter of the new 
bank provided that the public monies 
should be deposited in the institution 
and its branches, unless the Secretary 
of the Treasury should otherwise direct. 
That bank retained the public funds 
until October, 1833, when, as experi- 
ence has since fully proved, it became 
necessary to remove them to places of 
greater safety, and state banks were se- 
lected by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and made use of precisely in the manner 
adopted by Mr. Gallatin in 1811. This 
plan was pursued through one of the 
greatest commercial revulsions that the 
world ever saw; yet so vigilant, active 
and sagacious was the Secretary, that, 
amid the failure of banks, the ruin of 
merchants, and finally the insolvency 
of nine state governments, the finances 
of the federal Treasury remained un- 
disturbed, and no loss was sustained 
by the government. When the whole 
currency of the country consisted of 
individual “ shin-plasters” and deépre- 
ciated bank promises, the large 
revenues of the goyernment were col- 
lected and disbursed without loss and 
without confusion. The state of affairs, 
however, amply demonstrated, and the 
officer who had so skilfully preserved 
the credit of the government through 
surrounding ruin, urged the necessity 
of some distinct system of finance, and 
some mode of preventing the public 
funds from becoming the basis of specu- 


. lations, the results of which were so 


disastrous. Accordingly, in July, 1840, 
a bill was approved, separating entirely 
the fiscal affairs of the government 
from the banks, and creating a ‘ Trea- 
sury ” for the first time. 

The revenue and expenditure of the 
federal government, in usual years, 
very nearly equal each other. The 
receipts from all quarters in the year 
ending June 30, 1845, were $29,769,- 
133, and the expenditures, including 
payments on account of the public debt, 
were $29,968,207, being an excess of 
expenditure equal to $199,074. This 
revenue, in round numbers thirty mil- 
lions, is collected and disbursed over a 
territory of nearly two million square 
miles in extent. The officers of collec- 
tion are located in twenty-seven differ- 
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ent states, each one of which has its 
own system of finance, its own reve- 
nues and expenditures, entirely irre- 
spective and independent of the collec- 
tions on account of the federal govern- 
ment within its own borders. With 
the exception of Massachusetts, New- 
York and Louisiana, the collections of 
the federal government in no state 
equal the amount collected by the gov- 
ernment of that state. In the southern, 
south-western and western states, the 
expenditures of the federal government 
uniformly exceed its collections in those 
quarters. In all the New-England 
states, except Massachusetts, the ex- 
penditures of the federal government 
exceed its revenues collected in those 
states ; but including Boston, the re- 
venue received in New-England very 
nearly equals the whole expenditure : 
as thus, the customs of Boston usually 
furnish a sum which, after discharging 
all the government obligations due 
there, leaves a surplus equal to all the 
wants of the government in the other 
New-England states. In one year 
the revenues in the whole of the New- 
England states was $2,948,908; of 
this sum $2,590,572 was collected in 
Boston, and $1,572,800 was expended 
there; the balance, $1,017,772, was 
drawn against by the Secretary in fa- 
vor of the other five New-England 
states, in which the whole expenditure 
was $1,347,200, and the revenue $368,- 
336 ; consequently the balance, $978,- 
864, was very nearly met by the $1,- 
017,772 surplus that accrued from the 
customs at Boston. This, it will be 
observed, affords a complete operation 
for New-England. Boston is the com- 
mon centre of business for that section, 
and all moneys and drafts flow to it from 
every quarter of the six states, and 
drafts on Boston are always desirable 
as a remittance thither. Therefore 
the operation of the Treasury comes 
eminently in aid of the current of busi- 
ness. The principal expenditure of 
the federal government in the interior 
of New-England is for pensions. Thus, 
out of the $1,347,200, stated above 
as the expenditure in five states, $815,- 
000 was for pensions. Now the ope- 
ration of the specie-clause of the In- 
dependent Treasury is to issue a draft 
to the public creditor in the interior of 
the state, payable in Boston, in gold, on 
presentation, and it must be presented 
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in a reasonable time for transmission. 
The gold and silver having previously 
been collected at the government de- 
pository is paid to the pensioner on 
sight of his draft. He carries the gold 
to his home in the country and spends 
it in his neighborhood. It passes from 
hand to hand in circulation until paid 
into the hands of the shop-keeper ; it is 
by him used in the payment of his note 
at the local bank, or sent to Boston, 
where it ultimately again passes from 
the importer’s hands into the public 
vaults, to be repaid to the pensioner or 
other public creditor. In Boston the 
dishursemertts of the federal govern- 
ment are larger than in all the other 
states of New-England together. The 
circulation of the specie is therefore 
far more active; that is, it will pass 
with less delay from the Treasury to 
the creditor, from the latter into gene- 
ral circulation—more readily again accu- 
mulate as the deposites of merchants in 
banks, whence it will again be trans- 
ferred to the Treasury. What Boston 
is to the New-England states is New- 
York to the rest of the Union. The 
collections in New- York, for the same 
year as that for which the figures are 
given for New-England, were $9,021,- 
491, and the expenditure $3,649,600, 
leaving a surplus of $5,371,891 to be 
expended in western and southern 
states. In allthe states of the Union, 
south of New-England, and exclusive 
of New-York, the collections were 
$8,654,368, and the expenditure $14,- 
724,600, leaving $6,070,282 to be met 
by drafts on the surplus accumulating 
in New-York. These were to be 
drawn in favor of every state of the 
Union and almost every section of every 
state, in payment of construction of 
forts, army and navy expenditures, sala- 
ries of officers, pensions, &c. The 
payments from all quarters fall due as 
fast as the revenue is collected. The 
amount of duties on a cargo arrived at 
New- York scarcely comes into posses- 
sion of the receiver-general before a 
Treasury draft reaches him, ordering 
the payment of all, or a portion of it, to 
some pensioner in Illinois or other state. 
The gold drawn from bank vaults on 
the check of the importer is by the 
order of the Treasurer put into the 
hands of the public creditor, whence it 
passes into circulation, performing those 
legitimate functions which were pre- 
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viously usurped by paper promises. 
This operation does not increase the vol- 
ume of the currency nor in any way af- 
fect prices; it merely distributes the con- 
stitutional currency into the hands of all 
classes of society ; the farmer, as well 
as the mechanic and merchant, enjoys a 
portion of the national wealth which 
his industry has earned. These drafts 
of the government run upon New- 
York at the rate of six to seven mil- 
lions of dollars per annum, and to that 
extent come in aid of the exchanges of 
the country. When promptly present- 
ed and paid they are eminently useful, 
because a balance due to the country 
from the city is actually settled and 
discharged. If, however, they were 
allowed to float for a length of time in 
circulation and accumulate as an indebt- 
edness against the city, it would involve 
a great accumulation of deposites 
against which they are drawn, and con- 
sequently a diminution of money in cir- 
culation at the great centre of business ; 
and when that diminution caused too 
severe a pressure, the mass of paper 
would at once be precipitated upon the 
market. This describes pretty nearly 
the general operation of the federal 
finances. It will be observed, that al- 
though New-York is the commercial 
centre for the whole Union, yet New- 
Orleans, Charleston and St. Louis, are 
also centres each for large circles of 
business, and each is the focus of the 
money transactions for its respective lo- 
cality. The law approved in 1840 sim- 
ply provided that the Treasury building 
at Washington should be, as its name 
purports, constituted the Treasury of 
the United States, and that the public 
money should be kept in its vaults. It 
also provided, that the mint at Phila- 
delphia, the branch at New-Orleans, 
the new custom houses in New-York 
and Boston, should contain the branch 
Treasury vaults of the United States, 
and that rooms and vaults should be 
prepared at Charleston, S. C., and St. 
Louis, Missouri, and also contain the go- 
vernment money collected inthose loca- 
lities. These formed seven Treasuries 
for depositing the public money, viz : 

Washington as a common centre, com- 
municating with Boston, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, New-Orleans 
and St. Louis as branches. The Trea- 
surer of the United States at Wash- 
ington, and the Treasurers of the 
mints at Philadelphia and New-Orleans 
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were appointed “ receivers general” to 
keep the publie money, and their salaries 
increased $500 each for the perform- 
ance of this additional duty. A re- 
ceiver-general was appointed at New- 
York with a salary of $4,000 per an- 
num, and one at St. Louis, one at Bos- 
ton, and one at Charleston, each with 
a salary of $2,500; all of these give 
ample bonds for the faithful discharge 
of their duties. This is the whole ma- 
chinery of the Independent Treasury. 
In its operation it requires that all ex- 
isting collectors and receivers of the 
public money shall pay over, as often 
as directed, to the “ receiver-general” 
in their neighborhood, the public money 
in their possession. The receiver is to 
keep & separate account of the post 
office money, which is controlled by the 
Postmaster-General; all the other 
funds can be transferred from one de- 
pository to another, or paid out in the 
public service on the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is to 
be remarked, that the surplus collec- 
tions are fortunately at those points as 
above described, on which a bill is al- 
ways ata premium. The public credi- 
tor, therefore, derives an advantage 
from getting a Treasury warrant on 
New-York. The law requires, how- 
ever, that this warrant be promptly pre- 
sented for payment; otherwise the 
Secretary may change the place of pay- 
ment. This law also provided for the 
gradual collection of the government 
revenue in specie exclusively, viz: an 
increase of one-quarter the amount, 
to be paid in specie each successive 
year until the whole was collected in 
specie. . 

This was the law of 1840, and while 
in operation, worked admirably as far 
as its provisions were carried out. A 
powerful bank influence, however, suc- 
ceeded through a change in government 
in procuring its repeal in August, 1841, 
when it had been in force one year and 
one month, and before sufficient time 
had been allowed to perfect its details. 
No substitute was provided, but the old 
expedient of local banks was resorted 
to, and instead of the plain and simple 
movement of the government officers 
placing the funds in depositories at 
convenient points, subject to the drafts 
of the Secretary, fifty-six banks, dis- 
persed all over the country, were se- 
lected, and the money loaned to them 
without interest. It is obvious that the 
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public deposites are of but little service 
to the banks unless there remains 
some surplus for them to use for their 
own purposes. The floating debt of the 
government, consisting of ‘Treasury 
notes payable within the year, were 
funded in a stock payable in twenty 

ears, and the means, which should 

ve been applied to their discharge, 
remained in the banks without interest. 
Thus the fifty-six banks have held an 
average of $11,000,000 of public mo- 
ney for three years free of interest, 
while the government has been pay- 
ing six per cent., amounting to $660,- 
000 per annum, on an equal amount 
borrowed by it of the public. Nor is 
this by any means the greatest evil of 
the system. It gives to each deposite 
bank a control of all the others in its 
neighborhood, by which means it not 
only has more money to loan itself, 
but it compels others to contract their 
loans. There are in New-York city 
twenty-four banks where merchants 
and importers keep their accounts.— 
Of these, seven institutions only are 
favored with the public money, and 
one of the seven receives all for the 
month. The duties in the month of 
March amounted to $2,600,000 for the 
portof New-York. This constituted the 
amount paid into one government bank 
by all the others. The balance in favor 
of that bank was therefore large, and 
those balances being rigorously demand- 
ed in speci, necessarily compelled the 
debtor banks to loan cautiously, while 
it enabled the government institution to 
lend freely, taking advantage of the im- 
proved value of money that its own 
act, operating through the other banks, 
had created. It is obvious that under 
such circumstances the institution would 


‘naturally be anxious to use the funds at 


its disposal, to the best advantage. As 
the money may be called for at any 
time, stock loans afford the readiest 
means of employing the funds profit- 
ably, and, at the same time, having 
them at command when called for. 
A law of New- York state requires these 
institutions to make quarterly returns 
of their affairs, and to state in the re- 
turns the amount of stock loans, with 
a view to check them. The banks, 
however, take the stock as security, 
and a note payable on demand, which 
note is counted as cash on hand. Mil- 
lions of money are loaned in this way 
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to gamblers, and repor:ed to the comp- 
troller as cash on hand. 

The general result, there fore, is that, 
under a “specie clause,” as enforced 
by banks, the funds are withdrawn 
from commercial paper and loaned to 
stock speculators. The evils resulting 
from this mode of disposing of the 
public funds, have become too evident 
of late, and the Independent Treasury 
bill has been revived, and passed the 
House of Representatives by a large 
majority, in accordance with the de- 
mands of the people, as expressed at 
the last Presidential election. The 
bill is, in all respects, similar to that of 
1840, as above described, with the ex- 
ception that it is to go into operation 
June 30, 1846, and requires ail the 
dues to be paid in specie at that time; 
but the payments of the government 
are not required to be in specie until 


October 1, 1846, three months later. 


This provision is to afford time for the 
disbursement of the surplus $11,000,- 
000, now in the banks in such funds as 
they may wish to pay out. Thereafter 
all the receipts and expenditures of the 
government are to be in specie exclu- 
sively. This provision is very obnox- 
ious to the banks, which do not wish to 
lose the deposites that they have so 
long profitably enjoyed; and it appears 
to be regarded with vague fears by 
other parties, who have less faith in the 
immutable laws of trade than in the 
sagacity of corporations. ‘These fears 
seem also to have influenced the Sen- 
ate Committee of Finance, and they 
have announced their intention to re- 
port the bill that came from the House, 
so amended as to postpone the specie 
clause until Jan., 1847, in order, as 
stated, to allow time for the banks and 
the commercial community to prepare 
for the specie payments ; and as a rea- 
son for the supposed necessity of this 
measure, it was stated very correctly, 
that the present expansion of the banks 
had turned exchanges in favor of Eng- 
land, and the specie is going abroad; 
this being an undoubted fact, and 
proving that the institutions have not 
prepared for the action of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill, although in constant 
expectation of its passage during the 
past four months, it is certainly a 
most singular argument to put forth, 
why six months longer time should be 
granted, during which, with the vast 
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power they wield, the most pernicious 
influences may be exerted to procure a 
farther postponement at the meeting of 
the next Congress. It was further 
stated, that prior to the consideration 
of the Independent Treasury bill, bills 
to establish a uniform warehousing 
system, and branch mints in New- York 
and Charleston, S. C., would be dis- 
posed of. These are doubtless meas- 
ures of first necessity. not to “ regu- 
late” trade or the currency, but to re- 
move obstructions in the way of the 
freest individual enterprise and the cir- 
culation of the constitutional currency ; 
but when they are alleged to be ‘re- 
medial measures” in their relation to the 
action of the Independent Treassury, 
their necessity is by no means so clear. 

The carrying trade of the United 
States has, through the action of high 
cash duties, payable on the importation 
of foreign goods, and the delays and de- 
ductions from debentures, been entirely 
unable to compete with the perfect fa- 
cility that the carrying trade of the 
world has enjoyed in freedom of the 
English warehouses. The carrying 
trade of the United States was once 
150 per cent. of the direct, but with the 
cessation of the wars of Europe, the 
removal of restrictions and increased 
facilities to trade, afforded by Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe, 
the United States have lost it almost al- 
together, and with it a large market for 
domestic products; not because they 
had less ships, men or skill, but because 
the revenue laws have been adverse to 
its prosperity. A uniform system of 
warehouses, by which large and com- 
plete supplies of untaxed goods will, 
in connection with those of domestic 
origin, afford the means of making up 
assorted cargoes on the best terms, 
must go far to restore to the shipping 
of the United States the trade of the 
American continent. It will also re- 
lieve commercial capital from the tax 
under which it now labors, of being 
obliged to advance to government the 
duties on imported goods. Those du- 
`- ties are designed to be paid by the con- 
sumers, and the merchant reimburses 
himself from his sales to them. An 
average of three months elapses, usu- 
ally, between the import and sales for 
consumption. If, therefore, the duties 
_ are not paid until taken out of ware- 
house for consumption, commercial 
capital will be relieved from a tax with- 
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out imposing any additional burden 
upon the consumer. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that these facilities, prior 
to the payment of the duty will, in any 
degree, change the nature of the trans- 
action when the duties come actually 
to be paid. The operation of the Mints 
in New-York and Charleston cannot 
materially facilitate the collection of the 
revenues, but are certainly necessary to 
convert the collected specie into a 
shape that will pass from the Treasury 
freely into general circulation. We 
have, in the first part of this article, al- 
luded to the necessity of a mint at the 
place of import, in order to fix a circu- 
lating stamp upon the precious metals 
as they arrive. As New-York is the 
point at which two-thirds of the receipts 
from abroad arrive, it is, of course, the 
spot where the mint is required. The 
importation of the precious metals is 
effected by merchants and private 
bankers. These are now in the habit of 
depositing specie with the banks of 
New-York, where it remains until ad- 
verse exchanges require it to go abroad. 
The largest portion of it consists of the 

light gold coins of England, and will not 
circulate here. The banks pay out 
their promises, and these circulate in- 
stead of it. No one will go to the 
expense and trouble of sending it to 
Philadelphia. for coinage, and there 
is no demand for it to export; for 
which purpose it is worth 14 per cent. 
more than if it was in American coins, 
because it is not a legal tender in Eng- 
land, unless in English coins of full 
weight. The United States laws make 
all gold and silver coins a legal tender, 
at certain rates fixed by law. If, now,a 
mint is located here, it would, from its 
convenience, become probably the com- 
mon depository for all the precious 
metals that arrive, and the mint-receipts 
be deposited with the banks on account 
of the owners; all the specie would thus 
in fact be in the Treasury of the United 
States, and the payment of duties would 
simply amount to a transfer of so much 
coin, already in the Treasury, from the 
account of a bank or importer, to that 
of the government; and when the lat- 
ter paid out the money it would be in 
the shape of American coin, which 
would circulate freely, and soon displace 
that pestilent depreciated Spanish 

coin that has so long remained in the 
smaller channels of circulation. It is 
also the case that very large sums of 


on 
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foreign coin, probably $2,000,000 per 
annum, arrive here in the pockets of 
emigrants. These find it impossible to 
pass the money, and they resort to the 
tender mercies of bullion brokers. The 
mint will afford a ready receptacle for 
all these in exchange for United States 
coin of full value. So far from the 
operation of the Independent Treasury 
being of a nature to diminish the volume 
of the currency, it will rather have a 
tendency to give stability and activity to 
it; and increased activity of circulation 
is always equivalent to increased quan- 
tity. The fact that the Treasury will 
demand specie for its dues, of itself 
gives an additional value to the specie, 
and therefore promotes its influx from 
abroad. The co-operation of the mint, 
in changing its form on arrival, helps to 


. keep it in the country, because it makes 


it less valuable to export by 14 per cent. 
So far, then, the banks and paper cre- 
dits are benefited by it. Itwas to effect 
this object that the gold billof 1834 was 
enacted. Previous to that time the pro- 
portion of gold to silver in the coinage 
was as 15 to 1, which was too low, and 
the effect of it was to carry the gold to 
Europe. In 1834, and finally in 1837, 
the proportion 16 to 1 was adopted. By 
this change the gold eagle was reduced 
from a weight of 270 grains of gold, 
917 thousandths fine, to 258 grains, 900 
thousandths fine, and the silver dollar 
was reduced from a weight of 416 
grains to 4124 grains, by putting in 3} 
grains less copper, the quantity of silver 
remaining as before; by this means it 
was supposed, that the metals being 
more valuable here as money, would 
circulate rather than be exported. 
It is very obvious, however, that this 
change would effect nothing, unless the 
coinage took place. For that purpose 
the mint should be at the point of im- 
port. The location of a mint here, as 
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a Treasury, where specie is demanded 
for government dues, will give effect to 
that law and nationality to our coinage. 

The supposition that a regular de- 
mand for coin by the government will 
embarrass trade more than a foreign 
demand, which carries coin out of the 
country, seems not to be entirely rea- 
sonable. The chairman of the finance 
committee gave as a reason for the 
postponement of the specie clause to 
January, 1847, that the banks were in 
a very expanded state. This is true. 
Now if we turn to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, we find that 
the export of the precious metals for 
the year 1845 was $8,607,495; of this, 
near four millions went to England, and 
three millions to France ; all of it taken 
out of bank vaults, and left the country 
entirely—most of it from New-York. 
Since that report, further large amounts 
have gone, and yet it is alledged that 
the banks continue so extended, not- 
withstanding that export, that they 
cannot allow specie to pass through the 
Treasury into circulation, without leav- 
ing the country! Such a pretence has 
certainly no ground for it but the desire 
to frustrate the establishment of an In- 
dependent Treasury. Had that Trea- 
sury been in operation, it is more than 
likely that the export would not have 
taken place. The proportion which 
the Treasury operations bear to the 
money transactions of the whole coun- 
try, are prodigiously overrated in public 
estimation ; compared with present bu- 
siness they are altogether insignificant, 
and are daily becoming more so. In 
order to show the proportion which the 
Treasury operations bear to the general 
business, it may be useful to compare 
the present year with 1800, and to do 
so we compile the fallowing tables from 
the Treasury Reports :— 


Population. Imports and Exports. Specie in the coui: U. S. Revenua. 

1800.2 esetre 5,305,925.....- 83,962,794...... 12,000,000...... 12,280,000 
1845..........20,000,000..... 231,900,564..... 150,000,000. ..... 29,769,133 
Increase...... 114,694,075 eS iets 147,937,770. .... 138,000,000...... 17,489,133 
In 1800 the revenue for the year was half of the population. The great in- 


equal to the whole estimated specie in 
the country, and from that time the 
amount of specie has increased by im- 
portation mostly, until it amounts to 
five times the annual revenue, which 
was then two dollars and a half of the 
population, and is now one dollar and a 
+ 


crease of the internal trade of the coun- 
try is indicated in the fact, that the pro- 
duce sent to New-Orleans in 1800 was 
valued at $2,035,789, and last year at 
$60,940,000. The internal trade of 
New-York, which then did not exist, 
amounted on the canal alone last year 
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to $90,000,000, being an increase in two 
items of $148,000,000. These facts in- 
dicate how small and decreasing an 
influence the federal finances have upon 
‘the course of trade and the operations 
of commerce, and afford some idea of 
the exaggerated anticipations of the evil 
influence of the Independent Treasury 
upon the banking movement. 

The vast and increasing business of 
the whole Union is performed through 
the agency of individual bills, drawn 
against produce and merchandize actu- 
ally transported to represent and meet 
the bill. The amount of exchangeable 
values annually produced in the Union, 
according to data founded on the United 
States census forl 840, is $1,063,134,736. 
Of this large sum about one-half is agri- 
cultural products, one-fourth manufac- 
tures, and the remainder mining, fishe- 
ries, commerce, &c. These give rise 
to an amount of individual paper at 
least equal to the sum of the produc- 
tions. In many of the branches of 
trade, three or four bills represent the 
same transaction. As, for instance, there 
is annually exported from the United 
States $60,000,000 worth of cotton. 
There is drawn against this an equal 
sum of foreign exchange. This exchange 
is sent to New-York and sold, the pro- 
ceeds being drawn against by 60 day 
internal bills in favor of the southern 
shippers. The cotton, when sold in 
southern ports, is drawn against fre- 
‘quently in favor of the planter. In 
addition, some $30,000,000 of other 
produce descends the Mississippi, and 
give rise to other sets of bills. The Erie 
Canal delivers at tide water some $70,- 
000,000 worth of farm produce, which 
is all drawn against, and that which is 
exported furnishes double sets of bills. 
All the manufactures of the Atlantic 
states, and the imported goods, give rise 
to several sets of individual notes, as 
the merchandize passes through the 
hands of successive dealers. In view 
of all these circumstances, it is an 
under estimate to put the bill transac- 
tions at $1,600,000,000 for the year, or 
$400,000,000 per quarter ; avery large 
portion of this centres in New- Y ork city, 
where the bank loans only, reach $45,- 
000.000, which, at an average of three 
months, make annually $180,000,000 ; 
redemptions of country bank notes 
reach probably $50,000,000; all the 
money transactions cannot fall short of 
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$300,000,000; of this amount the fed- 
eral government collects fifteen mil- 
lions. There probably runs on New- 
York exchange from all quarters of the 
Union, to the extent of at least $200,- 
000,000, in the course of a year, 


ae produce and sterling bills sold ; 
o 


this mass the federal government 
requires to draw in its own trans- 
actions, as we have seen above, $5,- 
000,000, or two and a half per cent. of 
the whole business. Out of money 
and bill transactions, which cannot 
amount to less than 1,500 millions per 
annum, the government is to receive 
and pay out thirty millions, making 
sixty millions of payments and receipts, 
or four per cent. of the whole, and yet 
these transactions are looked upon as 
fraught with ruin to the country! 
Among 200 millions of bills running upon 
New-York, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury pays out five millions to the public 
creditor. The latter may dispose of the 
Treasury warrant to any one else for 
what money he pleases as a sight draft 
on New-York, which must speedily be 
presented and paid in specie. As, for 
instance, a person in Cincinnati may 
receive a Treasury warrant on New- 
York for, say, $1,000. It will be worth 
one-quarter per cent. premium to a 
person owing money in New-York. 
He buys and transmits it to a merchant, 
who presents it at tbe Treasury in 
New- York, and receives one hundred 
gold eagles. These he may pay out or 
deposite in a bank, or do what he pleases 
with them ; and the bill is cancelled. 
There is nothing in the transaction 
that can in any way derange business. 
Again, an emigrant or other person 
going west to buy public land, is em- 
powered by the 16th section to deposite 
his gold in the Treasury in New-York 
and receive a certificate of deposite, 
which will be received at the western 
Jand offices in payment of public land. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is also 
empowered to transfer the public mo- 
nies from one depository to another, 
and to draw freely upon each or all, but 
he can do so only on an appropriation 
made by Congress, and a warrant hav- 
ing the signatures of all the officers. 
Asan example of the checks imposed 
upon the drawing of money from the 
public depositories, we annex a form of 
the warrant that has been used for 
some time. 
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WARRANT. 

TREASURY. To J—— C——-,, Treasurer of the United States. 

——— l GREETING— 

No. 105. 

— Pay A. B., Marshal of the District of , or order, 
out of the appropriation named in the margin, Fifty Dol- 

“APPROPRIATION | Jars, on account of his salary for the quarter ending 30th 


For compensation 
of Dist. Att’ys 
and Marshals.” 

rant. 


Sept., 18—, agreeably to a certificate of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, No. 2012. 
ed by the Register. 


Dated Oct. Ist, 18—. Record- 
For so doing this shall be your war- 


Given under my hand and seal of the Treasury, this Ist 


L. S. 


day of October, in the year one thousand 
Treas. Depos. eight hundred and forty- 


and of the 


Independence the sixty- 


$50. Countersigned, 


5 eee, AEEA 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Jos. ANDERSON, Comptroller. 


Recorded, T. L. Smita, Register. 


The cashier of the Bank of — 


its tenor. 


will pay 


the above warrant agreeably to 
, Treas. U. S. 


Received payment of the above warrant from the cashier of the Bank of C. D. 


` 


Here are the signatures of four offi- 
cers, each of whom takes cognizance of 
the transaction ; but singularly enough, 
although all gave their orders, neither 
of them had the money to pay. He 
who by law is the Treasurer, and 
should have the money, gives an order 
ona bank to which the money was 
loaned ; and in some cases these war- 
rants have been dishonored, because 
the banks had lost the money loaned 
them and could not pay the amount. 
When the public creditor goes to the 
Treasurer for his money, he gets an- 
other order on an incorporated bank— 
a shadowy constructive Treasury, which 
does not pay the money, but gives some 
promises to pay it—promises, which cost 
it nothing, and which do not bear interest. 
The Independent Treasury puts an 
end to that proceeding. The warrant 
coming to the Treasurer of the United 
States “greeting,” requires him to 
hand over 5 gold eagles, instead of a 
demand on some other party, who pays 
in promises. This great evil of allow- 
ing banks to retain the public money, 
and meeting the government demands 
in one set of promises, lending a simi- 
lar set to speculators, and another to 
their customers, and all three based on 
the sum equal to one set that the 
Treasury loans them, has drawn forth 


B 


, Marshal of Dist. of 


the denunciations of all parties, except 
those who profit by it. The govern- 
ment of England, which 150 years 
since commenced this credit system, 
have now also sought to remedy it. The 
law lately passed, re-chartering the 
bank of England, took from it, as well 
as from all other banks in Great Brit- 
ain, the power to multiply the cur- 
rency. The leading bank of the world, 
in the centre of the commerce of Great 
Britain, can now issue no more paper 
than she has the gold on hand to repre- 
sent. The government of the United 
States unhappily, although empowered 
by Congress to coin money, and regu- 
late the value thereof, has in a manner 
fecognized in state governments the 
right of chartering corporations to issue 
paper as a currency, and has not at- 
tempted to control those issues. The 
manifest evils that have resulted from 
the system, now establish the import- 
ance of checking those issues so far as 
the withdrawal of the patronage of the 
government will effect it. The suc- 
cessful werking of the new Treasury 
law, supported by the operations of the 
mint in New-York city, will clear the 
way to the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Treasury for New-York state, 
and we trust, eventually, for every state 
in the Union. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.* 


As we go on in the progress and 
developraent of owg nationality, the sub- 
ject of the management of our Indian 
affairs becomes one of increasing in- 
terest in an administrative point of 
view, so far, at least, as relates to the 
execution of the laws passed by Con- 
gress, from time to time, for their ben- 
efit. But as time and experience give 
stability to the government, and the 
proper territory of its action is enlarged 
and extended, it becomes a more im- 
portant question, whether the character 
of the people and nation, are not more 
immediately responsible, not only for 
the due execution of the laws touching 
this peculiar people, but for the right 
influence exerted, or omitted to be ex- 
erted, for the production of the best 
laws of which the subject admits, to 
further their well-being and advance in 
the scale of civilization. The hws 
passed to carry into effect treaty pro- 
visions with these tribes are, from the 
nature of the case, casual and specific. 
The duty of preserving peace on the 
frontiers, and at the same time of guard- 
ing the native territories from illicit 
trade and the inroads of lawless deal- 
ers in contraband articles, is by no 
means an unimportant one. Both 
branches of duties impose upon the 
Executive an amount of administrative 
responsibility, which requires a class 
of agents, who stand as his representa- 
tives upon the frontiers, having delicate 
and arduous tasks to perform. 

In proportion as the Indian territo- 
ries have been narrowed down by ces- 
sions, and the waste and unoccupied 
lands of roving bands of hunters con- 
verted into annuities, these duties of 
the frontier agents have accumulated, 
together with their responsibilities, and 
with the requirement of the service 
for better talent and more energy for 
these executive stations. While the 
tribes remained mere hunters, and had 
no other thought but temporary benefits 


and personal gratifications, the simple 
dividing of the annuities in dollars or 
goods, or the employment of a few 
mechanics, answered every purpose of 
their chiefs and warriors. But as 
they gained knowledge and experience, 
numbers of the tribes began to set apart 
funds for education and for agricultural 
instruction, and other objects. 

To manage this branch of the ad- 
ministrative duties, a separate Bureau 
became necessary some 20 or 25 years 
ago, which is, we believe, under the 
supervision of the War Department. 
It is the practice of the head of this 
Bureau, annually, in the autumn of the 
year, to submit a report to the proper 
department, embracing an outline of 
the current business and negotiations 
of the office during the year, supported 
by letters, statements and documents, 
from the superintendents, agents and 
sub-agents. ‘These reports contain also 
fiscal tables, showing the amount of 
annuities paid, the amount of Indian 
funds vested in stocks for their benefit, 
estimates of population, and other data, 
which render them more or less inter- 
esting and valuable. The design of 
such reports is to show the manner m 
which the laws have been executed, 
and to embody the leading points of 
interest for general information. 

We have availed ourselves of the 
last printed of these annual reports, as 
the basis of these remarks, without in- 
tending, however, to examine its details 
with much minuteness. It must be evi- 
dent that a system of laws and manage- 


- ment, which has been so-essentially one 


of expedients, from session to session— 
often the result of hasty legislation, and 
often the result of no legislation at 
all, must be, to some extent, incongru- 
ous, and susceptible of generalization 
and improvement. Defects in the sys- 
tem have been frequently mentioned in 
our hearing ; and the question has often 
been put, how are these defects, admit- 


* ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, transmitted with the President's Mes- 
sage, at the opening of the Ist session of the 29th Congress. Washington: T. Barnard. 1846 

OPES ON THE IRoquots, or Contributions to the Statistics, Aboriginal History, Antiquities and Gene- 

ral Ethnology of Western New-York. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. New-York: Bartlett & Welford. 1846, 
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ting their existence, to be remedied ? 
It requires care to alter or amend a 
system, ill-concocted as it may be, 
which has been the slow growth of 
years, and has been sanctioned by time, 
by habit, and by old associations. The 
spirit of change and innovation is not 
always the spirit of improvement. If 
hasty or short-sighted legislation has 
added to the code of Indian laws, if 
they may be dignified by this title, is 
hasty legislation the best relief? If 
“ regulations” to carry into effect laws, 
. in themselves just, have been drawn up 
by men ignorant of the very geography of 
the country, the character of the tribes, 
and the best times, modes and means 
of executing them, are new regula- 
tions to be drawn up, by men not a 
whit better situated to mend the de- 
fects? It is better, we apprehend, in 
all these cases, and most consonant to 
the dictates of wisdom, to begin by 
careful inquiry and examination ; rath- 
er submitting, for the time being, to 
some confessed evils, than by haste or 
violence in action, to run the hazard of 
still greater ones. 

We owe to these tribes the duties 
which are imposed on us by our higher 
civilization. They occupied the conti- 
nent on the arrival of our ancestors, 
whom they received with kindness. 
The transactions of two or three cen- 
turies have made the territory they 
once owned ours. Obeying the natural 
law of progress, indfistry and virtue, 
we have advanced as rapidly as they 
have declined. Some of the seaboard 
tribes and clans have entirely disap- 
peared. Others have transferred their 
residences by voluntary emigration 
west of the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
sissippi river. But a very large propor- 
tion of the whole number of the United 
States Indians still exist, and our rela- 
tions with them have in no wise alter- 
ed, except that we have augmented in 
numbers and power, while they have 
declined. If the document which we 
have before us be correct, there are still 
179,129 Indians living within the boun- 
daries of the Union, who are divided 
into 56 nations and tribes, and frag- 
ments of tribes. The same authority 
tells us that Congress appropriated for 
the last year, to preserve our inter- 
course and fulfil treaty stipulations with 
these tribes, $1,039,140 11; that they 
have funds invested in state stocks, for 
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education and other purposes, amount- 
ing to $2,140,591 32: that the amount 
of interest appropriated to pay ten of 
these tribes is $171,005; that there is 
a permanent annual civilization fund of 
$10,000, under the discretionary pat- 
ronage of the department; and that 
the aggregate sum set apart annually 
by the several tribes fer educational pur- 
poses, is $62,360. These are large 
sums, and if faithfully and effectively 
applied, should tell well on their pros- 
perity and general advance—better, we 
are free to confess, than they appear to 
have done, if we are to judge by the 
various sub-reports of the superinten- 
dents, agents, sub-agents, teachers, me- 
chanics and missionaries. Not less 
than 83 of these sub-reports accom- 
pany the Commissioner’s Annual Re- 
port tothe Secretary of War, embra- 
cing nearly, or quite all, the Indian 
communities situated between the vil- 
lage of ‘ Mohegan,” in the state of 
Connecticut, and the Oregon terri- 
tory. 

So far as these reports bear on the 
operation of the intercourse laws, they 
either reveal defects, which, if well 
appreciated, it would seem desirable to 
remove, or evince a state of misery and 
degradation which ought to be provided 
against. 

Report No. 2, from the present able 
governor of Wisconsin, says: *“ The 
Winnebagoes are, at this time, a most 
degraded race of Indians. Their inter- 
course with the whites has made them 
reckless and profligate in their habits, 


and apparently abandoned in their prin- 


ciples.” Of the same tribe the governor 
of Iowa says: *“ I regret to have to re- 
peat, that they are the most drunken, . 
worthless and degraded tribe, of which 
l have any knowledge. They have 
heretofore wasted their annuity provi- 
sions in a very short time after receiv- 
ing them, and the large sum paid them 
annually in money passes almost imme- 
diately into the hands of the traders.” 
With regard to the laws, the same offi- 
cer expresses the opinion, “ that our 
system of ‘ trade and intercourse ’ with 
the Indian tribes, in this region, is ra- 
pidly destroying them, and I repeat, 
that they are the victims of fraud and 
intemperance, superinduced by the 
large sums of money paid them annu- 
ally by the government, without proper 
guards to protect them against the su- 
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perior cunning and avarice of unprin- 
cipled white men.” 

The agent of the Sacs and Foxes, 
(No. 6,) says: “ The chief evil appears 
to result to the Indians from the impo- 
sitions practised upon them, and the 
advantages taken of their ignorance and 
necessities.” * © œ With every 
feeling of the most profound respect for 
those who hold, as I believe, at least a 
partial remedy in their hands, a stern 
conviction of duty impels me to say, 
that, until our legislators awaken to the 
voice of justice, of humanity, and of 
oppressed virtue, which now so loudly 
calls on them, even hope, that principle 
which will excite exertion often under 
the most cheerless prospects, seems 
utterly vain.” 

The agent of the Sioux, (No. 8,) re- 
marks : “* Were it not for the facility 
the Sioux now possess to obtain whis- 
key, their situation, compared with that 
of the adjoining tribes, would be envia- 
ble; but, like all the same race, the 
greater portion of the Sioux racb are 
much addicted to liquor, and there is no 
hope that it will not, in the end, lead to 
their destruction.” 

Of the Menomonees, the governor of 
Wisconsin observes: “* They are now, 
from their long intercourse with the 
whites, a most degraded race of 
people.” 

We might fil! pages with similar ex- 
tracts from the reports of the southern, as 
well as northern agents,* but these may 
suffice to show that there is a general 
opinion that some changes and amend- 
ments of the present system are called 
for. What they should be, is a question 
of equal importance and delicacy. It is 
not fitting that the subject should slum- 
ber. Congress, and its committees on 
Indian Affairs, have doubtless, to some 
extent, a remedy in their hands. Laws 
which are inoperative to enforce the act 
respecting ardent spirits, &c., may be 
amended. So in relation to the annuity 
payments, and to various other topics. 
But if we have scanned the report be- 
fore us to any purpose, it deals rather 
in pointing out evils than suggesting 
remedies. ‘Thought and attention are 
required to elicit these remedies. To 
plan is the first step to efficient action. 

To adopt a high and generous system 
of Indian management and laws, is due 
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to the character of a moral and intel- 
lectual people. Let it bea policy worthy 
of the descendants of those who, in 
1776, perilled their lives for freedom 
and the assertion of human rights. Above 
all, let us be careful so to apply the 
means of the tribes themselves, as to 
produce the highest and best results on 
their advancement in the scale of civi- 
lization; to shield them from wrong 
or oppression, from any source; to 
preserve the integrity of their terri- 
tories, as defined and fixed by treaties; 
to tranquilize them in the positions to 
which they have migrated ; and to keep 
from them that tide of liquid poison, 
which, under the name of ardent spirits, 
has so long and so ruthlessly poured its 
destroying influence upon them. 

In reflecting on this subject, we 
think a system of inquiries among the 
tribes and their agents, and the accumu- 
lating of a body of exact and truthful 
statistics, somewhat on the plan recently 
adopted by the legislature of New- York, 
could not fail to place Congress in a bet- 
ter position for definite action in relation 
to changes in the intercourse laws than 
it now occupies. The report of Mr. 
Schoolcraft, under the head of ** Notes 
on the Iroquois,’’ which has been sought 
with avidity, communicates the result 
of this effort. Thestate at first proposed, 
simply to include this ancient stock of 
aboriginal men in its decennial census 
for 1845, and provided that separate 
agents, acting as marshals, should be 
appointed to take it. This duty having 
been concentrated in the hands of Mr. 
S., the instructions were, at his in- 
stance, extended so as to embrace other 
topics in their past and present history. 
It was known thet a peculiar degree of 
interest had en attached to the dis- 
covery of numeruus antique imple ments 
of art and warfare in that part of the 
Union, in connexion with the remains 
of fortifications and extensive ceme- 
teries. The tribes had acquired a high 
and wide-spread celebrity in their con- 
federated character, which made them, 
during all the epoch of the colonies, the 
principal native power to be consulted. 

It is true, that few of the native 
stocks of the continent, north of Mexico, 
admit of an equal degree of historical 
interest being thrown around their cen- 
sus, should Congress adopt a general 


* One of the former, No. 16,) recommends the suspension of the intercourse laws altogether, since “tho 
effect of the present laws is to introduce, by stealth, liquors of a bad quality, and at exorbitant prices. 
This would be something like cutting the patient’s throat for fear he should die of a quinsy. 
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system. Yet there are none of the prin- 
cipal tribes west of the Alleghanies, 
respecting whom we are not in eminent 
want of exact knowledge respecting 
their actual, not cumputed numbers,*¥— 
their position, means of subsistence, 
laws of increase and decliné, and other 
points in their economical resources, 
national character and vital statistics. 
A full and complete census of the west- 
ern Indians is quite a desideratum. The 
subject commends itself to legislative 
consideration in many aspects, and we 
know of no measure which, if com- 
mitted to right hands and well carried 
out, would offer a more fruitful result 
to guide the legislator and the philan- 
thropist. . 
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That we should have maintained a 
national intercourse with the Aborigin- 
al tribes for seventy years, dating from 
the declaration of independence, with- 
out having authorized or taken a cen- 
sus of their actual numbers and sta- 
tistics, would hardly have been conjec- 
tured, had the fact not been stated by 
the author of the ‘ Notes,” (p. 5.)— 
The utility of such an inquiry, and its 
pertinence in the government and man- 
agement of their affairs, are very obvi- 
ous ; and if we are to judge of its gene- 
ral expediency from the interest and 
value of the results here stated, the 
measure cannot fail to recommend itself 
for future adoption. 


* The Blackfeet are put down in the Commissioner’s Report to Congress, for 1845, at 13,000, the Pao- 
gans, called Pagans, at 30,000. These are but different names for the very same people, who are also call- 


ed, sometimes, Blood-Indians. 
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Ah! it is a difficult thing to write 
adequate history, and biography is still 
worse; the author that succeeds in 
either walks the extended rope. There 
has been too much in modern literature 
of what may be called the pendulum 
writing ; that is, a constant resiliency, 
both in matter and manner, from one 
extreme to the other. We see it ex- 
emplified among the poets. Shaks- 
peare was the impartial painter of na- 
ture, because his bounding mind was 
under the re-action of no previously 
existing model. But Dryden evidently 
wrote under the counter-influence of 
the prior age. Pope carried the same 
school to a higher point of polished uni- 
formity. Wordsworth and the whole 
Lake school seemed studiously to 
avoid the marble coldness, the artificial 
correctness, the imitated imitations 
which had for nearly a century ratified 
the critical decrees, but repelled the 
hearts of most of the reading world. 
Wordsworth has been called the re- 
storer of poetry to the feelings of nature. 
He is markedly natural—dreadfully nat- 
ural; elaborately easy and artificially 
simple, he reminds us of some young 
ladies, who, being emancipated from the 
formal manners of their grandmothers, 


are so excessively ingenious and naiveté, 
that we almost hate Nature herself for 
her resemblance to such mistaken ex- 
aggerations. Who does not see that 
Crabbe, though called by Byron na- 
ture’s sternest painter, yet the best,—is 
always darkening his pictures, over- 
shadowing life with a rustic gloom, in 
order to avoid the romantic fictions of 
the pastoral writers? Thus does the 
pendulum of taste vibrate; and thus, 
satiated by often imitated excellence, 
we have recourse to a worse style of 
writing to find a pleasing but short 
relief. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his remarkable style, 
seems to us to be actuated by the pen- 
dulum principle. Undoubtedly he is 
an original. Jn alate age of literature 
he has formed a manner of his own. 
He is determined not to write like 
Hume or Robertson. The old cumber- 
some structure, with its measured ca- 
dence and perpetually returning rhyth- 
mus, he seems determined to cast off; 
but its power over him is almost as 
great as ever it was over its most ser- 
vile imitators. He always remembers 
it, to shape the contrast and to avoid the 
affinity. He is a bird whose flight is 
never to the zenith, but always in an 


* Tue LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By Thomas Carlyle. In 2 volumes. New-. 


York : Wiley & Putnam. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLTION oF 1640, commonly called the Great Rebellion, from the ascen- 
sion of Char'ies I. to his death. By F. Guizot, the Prime Minister of France ; author of “ The History of 
Civilization in Europe,” &c. &c. Translated by William Hazlitt. New-York: Appleton & Co. 1846. 
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opposite direction. We remember that 
one of the Edinburgh Reviewers boast- 
ed, some thirty years ago, his absolute 
control over the opinions of certain 
conservatives in England. Our journal, 
said the writers, controls our enemies 
completely ; whatever we say they are 
sure to affirm the opposite. So Mr. 
Carlyle is repelled from the rhetorical 
style as far as possible. And then his 
license in coining words and importing 
structures from the German language ! 
If Cassius’ rule be just, that we should 
avoid a new word as a covered rock,— 
our author suffers shipwreck in every 
page. Yet surely he is not without his 
merits ; as far as we can be justified 
by his example, we shall be emancipa- 
ted from certain disagreeable chains 
which purists and lexicographers a few 
years ago were attempting to cast over 
us. 
We remember, about the time that 
Mr. Pickering published his vocabulary, 
attempts were made to narrow down 
the powers of the English language ; to 
stop the tide of innovation ; and to lay 
down a law that we must use no word, 
no, not even a derivative, which was 
not found in Johnson. We always 
thought the law was an unconstitutional 
one, and we were strongly tempted to 
embrace the doctrine of a literary nul- 
lification. We thought that old John- 
son himself afforded us some license. 
“« Words,” says that sullen dictator, in 
the preface to his dictionary, “ arbitra- 
rily formed by a congtant and settled 
analogy, like diminutive adjectives, 
in ish, ag greenish, blueish ; adverbs, in 
‘ly, as dully, openly; substantives, in 
ness, as vileness, faultiness, were less 
diligently sought, and sometimes have 
been omitted, when I had no aythority 
that invited me to insert them; not 
that they are not genuine and regylar 
offsprings of English roots, but because 
their relations to the primitive being 
always the same, their signification 
cannot be mistaken.” Surely here is 
liberty enough in the statute book it- 
self, to clear half the offenders that 
have ever been arraigned. In those 
prim days very much was said about 
Americanisms, the liberties which we 
lawless republicans took with the king’s 
English ; so that a man could scarcely 
write an advertisement, or pen a par- 
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agraph for a newspaper, without the 
terrors of a conventional outlawry 
hanging over him. He might use some 
‘word not sanctioned by British author- 
ity. If Joel Barlow used the expres- 
sion conflagrated brand, or Dr. Dwight 
talked about a freshet; or a militia 
man went to a training ; or a Boston 
gentleman ordered his horse to be tack- 
led in order to attend a caucus; or 
a preacher put an improvement to his 
sermon, or endeavored to solemnize the 
minds of his audience ; or a lawyer 
advocated a cause; all was naught, in - 
his language, because he was falling 
into Americanisms. Blessed age of our 
own! No Americanisms, or any other 
isms, are, possible pow. If the British 
public reproach us, we hold up the 
volumes of Thomas Carlyle, a true 
native of the trilateral island, and say, 
Gentlemen, what sort of a language is 
this? Who made his grammar, and 
where did he find his dictionary ? Who 
imposed his idioms, and who—always 
—can find his meaning? Let his au- 
thority prevail, and our license is un- 
bounded. We may for ever go on en- 
larging our language, with no prescrip- 
tion to stop us, and no written record 
which we are bound to deny. 

We thank, then, our sublime author 
for this liberty ; and though we shall 
never be disposed or be able to use 
half the license he affords us, we hope 
that his brilliant example will bring this 
petty criticism for evertoan end. The 
truth is, no written dictionary ever was 
complete. , 

The same pendulum power pervades | 
the mental efforts of Mr. Carlyle. He 
not only writes, but he speculates under 
the influence of reaction. If a painter 
should place trembling decrepitude and 
hoary age before him, when he wished 
to form the sweetest combinations of 
youth and beauty, and say that he 
caught their lineaments best by making 
his pictyre whatever his pattern was 
not, the would exactly resemble our 
author in writing history. He hardly 
mentions Hume, and yet he seems to 
us to be always under the power of his 
repylsion. There never was a writer 
whose moral affinities were less to his 
subject than were Hume’s, when, be- 
ginning his history,” he selected the 
age of the Stuarts as his chosen theme. 


* It is well known that Hume's History of England was not written in the consecutive order. He be- 
gan with the house of Stuart, which is the dar most elaborate and best written of his volumes. The rest, 


` Was a supplemental task, where his genius covered over his negligence with bright but fading fawera, 
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“We can hardly imagine what drew his 
attention thitherward ; what demon put 
the subject into his head. Ifsome ped; 
agogue had forced the business upon 
him as a punishment, we could have un- 
derstood it. But of all the jarring ele- 
ments ever brought together in a vol- 
cano of moral or natural discord, we 
can think of nothing more uncongenial 
and strange. Think of John Wilkes 
holding a candle at a conventicle ; think 
of John Bunyan ‘writing a comedy ; 
think of Dixon Lewis, the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, going up in a 
balloon ; think of Silas Wright losing his 
temper, or John Quincy Adams com- 
manding his; think of whatever wonders 
you please, and you can imagine no- 
thing more wonderful than the cold, 
metaphysical, dry, anti-enthusiastic 
and anti-moral mind of Hume, brought 
into contact with the glowing furnace 
of the English Revolution, from 1604 
to 1648. ‘With all his penetration he 
could not understand his subject, and 
what is worse, no increase of intellec- 
tual penetration could lead him to the 
predominating idea. He was like one 
of those peculiar persons incapable of 
discriminating colors, brought to con- 
template the glowing east of the glow- 
ing west ; or one of those early after- 
noon rainbows, which sometimes pass 
from one to the other, spanning and 
outglowing them both. 
= Yetin same of the requisites of a 
historian Hume was unrivalled. A 

simple, yet elegant style, and masterly 
power of insinuation ; an adroit paint- 
er of character, and wonderful skill in 
seizing characteristic events ; an elas- 
ticity that never tires, and a judgment 
always consistent with its own first 
postulates ; easy, coficise, flowery and 
graphic, he wanted nothing but a heart. 
We are the creatures of feeling, and 
we hate the man who hates all enthu- 
3iasm. O what a writer this historian 
had been if his esthetic bad corres- 
ponded with his genius; if he had 
found on earth a reform to advance, or 
in Heaven a God to, adore ! 
O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 

Thy votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 
O for a voice and tongue of seraphim 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 
Blest be the day I ’scaped the wrangling 

crew, l 

From Pyrrho’s maze and Epicurus’ sty, 
And held high converse with the godlike few, 

W ho to the enraptured heart and ear and eye 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love and 

melody. 
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The little sympathy with which the 


clear-headed historian regarded the 


high destinies of man and the progres- 
sive evolutions of society, blinded him 


‘to some of the plainest signs of the 


times, and led him to misrepresent 
where he had no wish to understand. 
One of the grossest instances o¢curs in 


‘his account of the conferences at 


Hampton-Court, before the king, be- 
tween the Church party and the Puri- 
tans. He solemnly tells us, that * the 
only apparent subjects of dispute were 
concerning the cross in baptism, the 
ring in marriage, the use of the sur- 


pliće, and bowing at the name of Jesus. 


'Fhese were the mighty questions which 
were solemnly agitated in the confer- 
ence at Hampton-Court, between some 
‘bishops ard dignified clergymen on 
the one hand and some leaders of the 
Puritan party on the other; the king 
and the ministers being present.” — His- 
tory of Great Britain, under the House of 
Stuart, page 9, ed. 1759. How partial ! 
How perverse! What a sophism! Just 
as if men never involved the deepest 
principles in the most insignificant for- 
mulas; fħst as if two hostile ships, in 
a national war, were fighting whether 
they should keep flying or pull down a 
iece of bunting at the mast-head ; 

just as if Theodosius, when he pun- 
ished the citizens of Antioch for de- 
facing his statue, was angry because a 
lump of marble was broken ; just as if 
the American Revolution was for the 
prite of tea; jwst as if Othello roared 
for his handkerchief because he could 
not afford the loss of a shilling. Every 
question must be viewed in all its con- 
nections, with all its coloring, and in all 
its conséquences. The Puritans knew 
well what they were doing; a religion 
that dwelt in forms could never satisfy 
the men who were terribly in earnest. 
They were resisting power; they were 
dissipating delusion; they were the 
champions of freedom. | 

In certain questions, no man isentitled 
to deeper respect than Hume. He saw 
some subjects in the clearness of sun- 
light; but having no sympathy with 
human progression, no hatred for the- 
oretic despotism, no love for mental 
and moral liberty, no perceptions of im- 
material beauty, and no aspirations after 
ethical truth, he seems to be almost a 
child in questions which come within 
the verge of these lofty precincts. His 
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mind resembles an Alpine summit, 
mailed in ice, supported by rock, and 
bathed in the crimson light of a rising 
or setting sup. If the eagle lights there, 
or the storm cloud, he can see and ana- 
lyze the object; but the poetry and 
the majesty of the scene escapes him ; 
and, as if you should plant the flower 
there it would not grow, sain his mind 
no beauty charms, no sublimity elevates ; 
he would chain the destinies of the 
world to the clumsy coach-wheels of. 
the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Carlyle means to sympathize 
with the movement-principle. Cen- 
vinced that former writers have thrown 
& mountain of ice over the warmth of 
ancient patriotism and the embers of 
departed liberty, he designs to melt it 
away in his ownrefulgent fire. As the 
virtues of Cromwell have beef shown 
through a contracting glass, he holds up 
his own magnifier, and gives ys the 
man as an idol of hero-worship, because 
he has been an object of political detes- 
tation. He gives us ,his papers; he 
makes the hero speak for himself.. We 
cannot think this plan a happy one. 
No doubt, in ordinary cases, it is best to 
make a hero tell his own story, as far 
as possible ; it is wise for a biographer 
to follow the example of the epic poets, 
and retire himself from the stage avhen 
he can make his characters speak. 
Thus Boswell has given us the most 
vivid impression ef Johnson, by the 
very original expedient of recording 
miniature portraits of his conversations. 
Thus Mason has, shown us Gray, by 
giving us extracts from his letters. The 
best memorials we have of Bonaparte 
are his conversations, becausa he was 
an excellent talker; but old Noll was a 
most wretched bungler with his pen ; 
he knew better how to do great actions 
than to record them. ‘The advantage 
gained by carrying us-back to the very 
image and superscription of Cesar, is 
not compensated by the worn-out effi- 
gies on the rusted and worthless coin. 
We grant that his obscurity and confu- 
sion have been exaggerated; we see 
that he could be intelligible whenever it 
suited his purpose to be understood ; but 
after all abatements, we are still con- 
ducted, in all his fetters and speeches, 
to the same uninteresting and undevious 
mediocrity. Cromwell is the last man 
to step from the narrative into the dra- 
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matic. It is impossible for great events, 
in such an exciting age, to be recited in 
a worse manner. His pen was as cold 
as his conceptions were clear and his 
decision great. We cannot think but’ 
his bjographer (if we may so call him 
has been misled: by a good idea applie 
to a bad subject. Cromwell is a hero, 
whose magnitude is best seen, not by 
too near an approach to his person, but 
by confemplating the events he regu- 
lated, the minds he moved, the battles 
he fought, and the obstacles he over- 
came. He is astatue, whose pedestal 
must rise in thetwilight, and even then 
its features show best in the distance. 
Poor man ! his reputation has always 
been a foot-ball, kicked from side to side 
by contending parties, and never resting 
on its proper centre. The cloud of his- 
tory arises from the fact, that the events 
of a revolutionary age are always re- 
lated by the victorious faction. They 
stand too near either to see all the events 
in their just proportions, or to free their 
hearts from the cotemporary passions. 


Brother, } find my soul a troubled sea, 
Whose billows are not fully quieted, 
Altho’ the storm be over. . 


Clarendon was certainly an honest 
man—gn important actor in the great 
events of his day; but certainly not 

ified to give the final estimation of 
the characters of Cromwell or Laud. 
The same may be said of Whitlock, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Baxter, and all who 
have left memoirs of the time. By the 
predominant party Cromwell has been 
delivered to us as the arch-hypocrite ; 
the concentration and essence of the 
evil principle. Tory writers, whose 
possessions were shadowed by the 
throne, and whose piety was shaped by 
the priesthoed, and who therefore could 
never conceive of a nation without a 
king, or a church without a bishop, 
must have believed in the abomination 
of rebellion just as they embraced the 
divine right of kings. Hume intro- 
duces him to our. notice by calling him 
a fanatical hypocrite ;* words easily 
spoken, for nothing is so cheap as cen- 
sure, and one noun and one adjective 
may include a whole character. As 
political freedom advances, it is neces- 
sary that these false impressions should 
be corrected. 

Now it seems to us, that Mr. Carlyle 


* Hist. of Plutarch, Chap. II., p. 182. Quarto. 1759. 
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is raised up by the Sovereign Author of 
all truth, not to fix the beam in a lasting 
equilibrium, but to throw heavy weights 
into the other scale. Of Cromwell we 
cannot think that he was a fanatical 
hypocrite, or a spotless saint; he was 
neither a hypocrite nor eminently sin- 
cere. The age wanted a man, as Bar- 
ras said of Bonaparte, that wuld not 
stand on scruples. He was found, and 
never known to stop half-way in ‘his 
intended désigns. They had a faithless 
king to deal with, whose promise never 
‘bound him; and he saw—Cromwell 
saw, that it was foolish to begin the 
war without receiving its fruits; it was 
criminal to throw away blood and trea- 
sure for nothing. He was certainly no 
hypocrite when lte enlisted that regi- 
ment of horse that wrought such won- 
ders. ‘I will not deceive you,” said 
he, ‘“‘nor make yot believe, as my 
commission has it, that you are going 
to fight tor the king and parliament: if 
the king were now before me, I would 
as soon shoot, him as another; if your 
conscience will not allow you to do as 
much, go and serve elsewhere.” —Gui- 
zot, page 207. Surely there was no by- 
pocrisy here. And when he came to’ 
the great crisis of his fortune ; whenhe 
found the timid, half-way men, who 
had invited him to begin the war, 
were now betraying him at thb close of 
it; when he boldly seized the king and 
prevented his machination by execu- 
ting him on the scaffold, he only carried 
out the design he had avowed inthe 
beginning. He was probably, if that 
awful moment, moved less by ambition 
than a ‘sense of self-preservation, and 
an honest wish to promote the welfure 
of the nation. Had Charles be6n an 
- enlightened king, Cromwell would have 
been an obedient subject. 

Mr. Carlyle’s book is a kind of histo- 
rical descant, in poetic prose, an that 
remarkable period. He is always read- 
able ; often thrilling; sometimes exag- 
gerated ; but generally just. His coursé 
is like wild-fire over a prairie—he 
sparkles along, whey the eye of the 
slow reader traces him in vain. He 
discusses nothing, but gives you conclu- 
sions in a flash. Whether he claims to 
be a historian, we hardly know; if he 
does, he is defective ; for in none of his 
books does he give you a full account of 
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the events,: over which he flies like an 
eagle. If Father Paul’s account of a 
history be just, that the book itself 
should contain all that is necessary to 
understand it, our author fails at once; 
for neither in- this work, nor in his 
French Revolution, could the reader 
get the least idea of the series of events 
but by the help of other authors. But 
if, after getting the chronology and the 
facts from other anthors, the reader 
wishes to be assisted by a running com- 
mentary, he will be always amused and 
often instructed by the pages of Car- 
Wyle. He is a link-boy, running along 
the street with juvenile velocity, and if 
we continue to keep up with him, he 
will lead us by his light. 

The history of M. F. Guizot is of a 
different stamp. It is written on an ex- 
cellent plan. We have always been 
partial ourselves to those historians 
who select some luminous spot in the 
field of events, where some great events 
Have occurred, and some high principles 
are involved, and concentrating the au- 
thor and reader’s attention, give usa 
definite picture, which neither con- 
fuses us by its multiplicity of incident, 
nor exhausts our patience by leading to 
no results. Thus the Catilinarum 
Wear, by Sallust, notwithstanding all its 
faults, is a deeply interesting work to 
us. Itis a peep at interior Rome be- 
fore its fall; it îs a vivid picture of life 
and manners, and shows how worthless 
is freedom where virtue is not. It evin- 
ces that a grinding aristocracy is not 
more tolerabld, because baptised with 
the name of a republic, and that an un- 
equal division of property, grasped and 
acquired by wrong, will surmount and 
overbear all the political formulas which 
have been established for ages. Cum 
tabulas ; signa, toreumata emunt, nova 
diruunt, alia edificani; postremo omni- 
bus modis pecuniam trahunt, verant ; ta- 
men summa lubidine divitias suas vince- 
re requeunt. At nobis est domi inopia, 
foris æs alienum.* Truly here is a hard 
case ; and almost volumes of reflection 
are suggested by the rapid sketch. We 
like these sketches, not only because 
they do not exhaust our patience, but 
because we belieye them to be more 
truthful; whereas, when a historian 
moves his glass over the wide field of a 
whole horizon, some things are beyond 
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our ken and some things very imper- 
fectly reported. Though it has been 
alledged that these short histories are 
semi-fictions, (the story of the conspi- 
racy at Venice for example, on -which 
Otway founded his play,) yet we shọpld 
prefer taking our chance of finding pic- 
torial truth, at least, (in truth of man- 
ners and moral state,) in such a sketch, 
than in the long extended, glittering 
volumes which cover a nation's destiny. 

The highest praise that can be ac- 
corded to Gibbon must be, that he has 
conquered a great difficulty. Notwith- 
standing his vast erudition and patient 
research, how many things has he ut- 
tered which he could not kaow? That 
wonderful work resembles a bridge, 
some parts of which stand on granite 
piers, fxm and enduring, and some on 
rotten posts, bending beneath a weight 
of assertions, and already sinking: into 
the mud. The work of Livy, as Nie- 


buhr has shown, has more of the qyali-. 


ties of a splendid poem than a careful 
history ; there is more beauty than 
truth in every page, if any thing cap be 
beautiful which is not true. M. Guizot 
has followed a different ling; he has 
chosen one of those luminous spots. 
T'he records are ample; the events are 
great; the lesson is important, and the 
effects will be eternal. Nothing in this 
world’s history ever equalled the great 
drama, of which the life of Charles the 
First constitutes the most thrilling act. 
The principal fault of M. Guizot’s book 
is, it only intimates, it does not record, 
the immortal catastrophe. It is as if 
Homer should break off his story of the 
wrath of Peleus’ son before the death of 
Hector. 

However, the book has a good degree 
of integrity to it. As far as principle is 
concerned, it forms a whole; and we 
can scarcely pay M. Guizot a greater 
compliment than by saying, he has pro- 
duced a work worthy of his theme. 
He throws himself generously and sin- 
cerely into the onward element. He 
seems to know well that-— 


Great evils ask great passions to redress them, 
And whirlwinds fitliest scatter pestilence. 


He makes proper allowance for the 
excesses which honest liberty must 
commit in her way to her elevated ob- 
ject. He has drawn most of the char- 
acters in their true colors, allowing for 
the opposite positions in which they 
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stood, and the honest motives which 
might impel them. Take the following 
example of Hampden, the best man 
perhaps that lived in that or any other 
age :— 


t Never had a man inspired a whole nation 
with so much confidence ; whoever belonged 
to the national party, no matter in what rank 
or from what motives, looked to Hampden for 
the success of hts views: the more moderate 
had faith in his wisdom; the more violent, in 
his devoted patriotism; the more honest, in 
his uprightness ; the more intriguing, in his 
talents. Pradent and reserved, while ever 
ready to brave danger, he had been the cause 
of no failure, still possessed the affections of 
all, and, by his unexpected loss, gave a shock 
to the hopes of all. Happy and but too rare 
fortune, which thus fixed his name for ever on 
that height, whither the love and full confi- 
dence of his contemporaries had carried it, 
and perhaps saved his virtue, like his glory, 
from the rocks on which revolutions drive and 
wreck the noblest of their favorites !” 


The following may be regarded as a 
very philosophical and impartial view of 
the whole controversy between the king 
and his parliament, at the end of the 
war :— 


“ And now commenced between the paftia- 
ment and him, a struggle hitherto without ex- 
ample in Europe, the clear and glorjous 
symptont of the revolution, which then took 
its beginning, and which was destined to 
have its accomplishment in our own times. 
The negotiations went on, but without either 
patty hoping anything from them, or even 
proposing to treat. It was no longer each 
other they addressed in their declararions and 
messages; both appealed to the whole nation, 
to public opinion ; to this new power both 
seemed to look for their strength and their 
success. The origin and extent of ro 

wer, the privileges of both houses, the lim- 
its of the allegiance due from subjects, the 
militia, petition’, the distribution of offices, 
became the subjects of an official controversy, 
in which the general principles of social order, 
the different kinds of government, the primi- 
tive rights pf liberty, the history, laws, and 
customs of England were by turns set forth, 
explained, and commented upon. In the in- 
terval between the disputes of the two parties 
in parliament, and their physical struggle on 
the field of battle, reason and science were 
seen to create an interposition, so to speak, 
of several months, suspending the course of 
events, and using their ablest endeavors to 
secure the free adhesion of the people, by 
stamping on one or the other cause the char- 
acter of legitimacy. At the opening of par- 
liament, England had neither desired nor 
even thought of a revolution; the dissenters 
merely meditated one in the church; the re- 
turn to legal order, the re-establishment of 
ancient liberties, the reform of actual and 

ressing abuses, such had been, or at least so 
it thought, the sole wish and hope of the na- 
tion. The leaders themselves, bolder and 
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more enlightened, scarcely formed any more 
extended projects; the energy of their will 
surpassed the ambition of their thoughts; and 
they had gone on, from day to day, without 
any ultimate aim, without system, carried 
forward simply by the progressive develop-' 
ment of their situation, and to satisfy urgent 
necessities. When the moment. arrived for 
drawing the sword, all were aghast: not that 
their hearts were timid, nor that civil war, in 
the abstract, had either in the eyes of the par- 
liament or the people, anything strange or 
criminal about it ; on the contrary, they read 
it with pride in the great charter, in the his- 
tory of their country. More than once they 
had braved their masters, had takèn away and 
given the crown; and those times were so 
tar back, that the misery overclouding them 
was forgotten, and the people only saw in 
them glorious examples of their energy and 
their power. Butit had always been in the 
name of the laws, of clear and acknowledged 
rights, that resistance had been declared; in 
achieving liberty, England had ever regarded 
herself as only defending her inheritance ; 
and to these words alone, “law,” “ legal or- 
der,” had attached that popular and sponta- 
neous respect which rejects discussion, and 
sanctions the boldest designs. Now, however, 
the two parties reciprocally accused each other 
of illegality and innovation, and both with 
justice; for the one had violated the ancient 
rights of the kingdom, and would not abjure 
the maxims of ny ; the other claimed, in 
the pame of principles, as yet altogether in- 
definite and confused, liberties and a power till 
then unknown. Both felt the necessity of 
throwing the mantle of the law var their 
pretensions and their acts: both undertook to 
justify themselves, not only according to rea- 
son, but according to law. With them, the 
whole nation rushed eagerly into the listg, 
agitated still more than their leaders with 
sentiments that seemed to contradict each 
other, yet all equally sincere. Scarcely freed 
from an oppression, which the laws of their 
ancestors had condemned but not prevented, 
they ardently sought for more efficacious epee 
antees: but it was still to the very laws, 
whose inadequacy had been experienced, that 
their hope was attacbed. New. opinions, new 
ideas were fermenting in their minds: te 
these they trusted with vivid, pure faith: they 

dve themselves up, with all their might, in 
all confidingness, to that enthusiasm which 
seeks the triumph of truth, at whatever price; 
and, at the same time, unassuming in their 
thoughts, tenderly faithfa] to old customs, full 
of respect for old institutions, they wished to 
believe, that, far from changing aught in them, 
they were only rendering them true homage, 
and restoring them to vigor. Hence a singu- 
lar mixture of boldness and’ timidity, of sin- 
cerity and hypocrisy, in the publications of all 
sorts, official or otherwise, with which Eng- 
land was then inundated. The ardor of the 
national mind was unbounded, the movement 
universal, unprecedented, immoderate: at 
London, at York, in all the great towns of 
the kingdom, pamphlets, periodical and occa- 
sional journals, were multiplied and dif- 
fused in every quarter; political, religious, 
historical questions, news, sermons, plans, 
counsels, invectives, everything found a place 
in them, everything was brought forward 
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and discussed in them. Volunteer messen- 
gers hawked them about the country ; at the 
assizes, On market-days, at the doors of 
churches, the people crowded to buy and 
read them ; and. amidst this universal outburst 
of thought, this-so novel appeal to public 
opinjon, while at bottom, both of proceed- 
ings and writings, there already reigned the 
principle of national sovereignty grappling 
with the divine right of crowns, yet the 
statutes, the laws, the traditions, the castoms 
of the land, were constantly invoked as thé 
only legitimate criteria of the dispute ; and 
the revolution was everywhere, without any 
one daring to say 80, or even perhaps owning 

it to himself.” 


The author is a friend to liberty, in- 
dependent of its formulas; he is too 
much of a philosopher to attach public 
happiness to any: government that does 
not respect all rights, and is not actu- 
ated by the soul of justice. He loveg 
liberty, but detests Jacobinism ; and 
wishes to preserve reform from radi- 
calism, religion from enthusiasm, 
uay of rights from the destruction 
of property, and war from wasting its 
strength in shedding blood without an 
object. Those who thiak the abuses of a 
land can be silenced by sprinkling it over 
with rose water, as Carlyle expresses 
it, will find no countenance from M. 
Guizot. 

We cannot agree with him, however, 
in thinking that the English revolution 


can never be understood without being 


viewed in connection with the French 
orfe that followed it; nor can we be- 
lieve that a Frenchman has any advan- 
tage over others, to understand its 
great result. The truth is, we are 
moving on in a long Hne; and, if all 
results must be contemplated before 
such revolutions can be understood, we 
shall never be taught until the day of 
judgment. M. Guizot has himself told 
us in his preface: “ Far from inter- 
rupting the natural course of events in 
Europe, neither the English revolution 
nor our own, ever said, wished, or did 
anything that had not been said, wish- 
ed, done or attempted, a hundred times 
before they burst forth.” ‘They pro- 
claimed the illegality of absolute power, 
the free consent of the people in ref- 
erence to laws and taxes, and the right 
of armed resistance, were elemental 
principles of the feudal system ; and 
the church has often repeated these 
words of St. Isidore, which we find in 
the canons of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo: ‘*He is king who rules his 
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people with justice; if he rule other- 
wise he shall no longer be king.” Now, 
if revolutions are generated and move 
on these eternal principles of human 
nature, how is it that a new link in the 
chain, or a new item iv the account, 
can add anything to our conception of 
the permanent principles? As when 
we see two parallel lines, a short space 
is sufficient to show that they are par- 
allel, we need not continue them on 
for ever to demonstrate they will never 
meet, so, according to M. Guizot’s own 
showing, the revolution in France can 
throw no new light on that in England. 
According to him, it is but the mora] 
“of all history repeated in all time. 
Besides, we must be permitted to 
suggest that, in such revolutions, there 
is, strictly speaking, no catastrophe. 
When the play seems to close, it only 
closes like some of Shakspeare’s histo- 
rical dramas, to be the prelude to a 
second exhibition ;.it closes as the day 
closes, after a few hours of ‘darkness, 
_ to introduce another. Nothing has 
been settled by the Revolution in 
France which was not settled ages be- 
fore ; and there is much that is not yet 
settled. The tendehcy of all advancing 
freedom is to universal suffrage; and 
then comes the question, can the gov- 
ernment þe happy and lasting eben 
the ruling and the ruled power are 
ideptical? Will property be secure ? 
Will intelligence be infused? Will 
conscience predominate? Will justice 
reign? These questions are not settled 
to universal satisfaction, even by our 
ational example. We are constantly 
reproached with the condition of the 
negroes; the writers in Blackwood’s 
Magazine are still suggestitig to us that, 
when our western vallies are filled, 
and a dense population is rolled back 
on our cities ; when a majority of our 
voters are totally without property, and 
are not regulated in their political con- 
duct by havjng something more than 
their persons at stake, then we shall 
see new developments—we shall be 
startled by spectres which have hither- 
to slumbered in the silence of sepul- 
chral dust. We hope these gloomy 
predictions are not true; and we dis- 
trust the prophet who, like Jonah, 
hopes to see his foretellings fulfilled in 
the ruin of the city. No doubt it is 
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the part of a good republican to HOPE; 
but then it is the part of a wise man to 
FEAR; and when we reflect that no 
theory, on demonstrated principles, can 
draw the exact line where progres- 
sion and reformation should stop, it 
certainly becomes us to proceed with 
caution, mingling hope with fear, and 
bringing every theory to the test of 
experiment. 

The course has generally been, that 
liberty enlarges herself until she be- 
comes impracticable, and then she. 
falls by her own weight. When she 
ceases to protect property and life, you 
may be sure she is near her death-bed ; 
for, as we instinctively demand such 
protection, when the old constitutional 
power ceases to do its office, a new 
power springs up, informal and un- 
hampered, to which the people fly for 
protection, and that constitutes the gov- 
ernment. Revolutions are not all in 
favor of liberty, not even in an enlight~ 
ened age. As the stream that begins 
in the barren mountains flows into the 
fertile dale, and then winds again into 
the desolate sands that skirt the sea, 
so the constant and restléss progression 
of the human heart is not always from 
evil to good. We sometimes pass from 
good to evil; or, in other words, man’s 
life is motion ; and no constructive feli- 
city will satisfy him which does not 
give him justice, security, protected 
property and domestic peace. 

We close with recommending both 
these books to the attention of our 
countrymen. ‘They both of them have 
advanced our knowledge ‘and deserve 
our gratitude. We cannot agree with 
a,contemporary journal,* that Carlyle 
gives any just reason, by his style, for 
suspicion that he is not sincere. His 
style is indeed deformed by affectd- 
tion; but a man may be very quaint, 
yet very sincere. He may be very 
original, and yet willing to advance it 
by adscititious singularity. We should 
regard Carlyle as the most sparkling 
writer, and Guizot as of the most solid 
judgment. The one is remarkable for 
picturing, the other for fullness; the 
one is a brilliant commentator, the 
other a faithful witness; the one we 
read, and, for awhile remember, the 
other we shall never forget. 


ed 


* North American Review, last number. 
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PLATONIC DIVINES.— QUEEN ANNE’S DIVINES.—STERNE. 


TuE seventeenth century was in 
some respects the most celebrated epoch 
of the English Church; then arose 
her sublime religious poets, her ablest 
preachers, her most learned scholars. 
Of the divines of this period, a choice 
collection may be made under the title 
which we have prefixed to this article. 
As we have never seen this school 
classed together and discriminated as 
such, we shall be at some pains to re- 
present their common creed and gov- 
erning principles. Mackintosh, in his 
sketch of Cudworth, has done this so 
neatly in asingle sentence, that we quote 
it for its comprehensive generality : 
“ Taught by the errors of their time, 
they considered religion as, consisting, 
not in vain efforts to explain unsearch- 
able mysteries, but in purity of heart, 
exalted by pious feelings, and manifested 
by virtuous conduct.” This doctrine 
was held in all its integrity and with- 
out limitation by More, Cudworth and 
Norris. | 

These writers were the leaders of 
the school of divinity—we would call 
Platonic. Next to the sacred writings 
Plato was their great authority. The 
received him as a true teacher, a legié- 
lator of virtue. His mystical tenets 
found a congenial soil in their enthusi- 
ast hearts. Two of these divines, More 
and Norris, were poets as well as phi- 
losophic theologians ; and Cudworth’s 
philosophy has a strong vein of fanciful 
speculation in it. ‘Their system was 
pretty much the same with that main- 
tained by Malebranche. The views of 
this matter, as expressed in the follow- 
ing passage, may stand as a pretty fair 
exposition of, and close approximation 
to, the tenets of the English Platonists, 
and especially of Norris, who was the 
avowed disciple of the French philoso- 
pher. ‘There is one parent virtue, 
the universal virtue, the virtue which 
renders us just and perfect, the virtue 
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which will one day render us happy. Itis 
the only virtue. Itisthe love of the uni- 
versal order as it eternally existed in the 
Divine Reason, where every created rea- 
son contemplates it. This order is com- 
posed-of practical as well as speculative 
truth. Reason perceives the moral supe- 
riority of one being over another as im- 
mediately as the equality of the radii of 
thesamecircle. The relative perfection 
of beings is that part of the immovable or- 
der to whfch men must conform their 
own opinions and their conduct. The 
love of order is the whole of virtue, and 
conformity to order constitutes the mo- 
rality of actions.” The latter part of 
this paragraph cojncides more nearly 
with Għrke and the Rational School 
of Morality. 

The life of Dr. More has been writ- 
ten Richard Ward, a biggrapher 
who had evidently served no appren- 
ticeship to his trade. It is one of the 
most rambling, desultory books we have 
ever looked into, an eulogy throughout, 
and in some places too extravagant for 
the zeal of the most ardent admirers 
of More. Still the book is valuable 
from the variety and amount of original 
matter it qpontains—scraps of More’s 
Writings and specimens of his table-talk. 
More was aman of “singular expe- 
riences,” at once visionary, mystic and 
an enthusiast, and yet a subtle think- 
er, gifted with’ considerable fancy, and 
of as pure a spirit as was ever enclosed 
in a human body. Being frequently 
requested to write his life, he used to 
answer briefly, that if it were writ- 
ten it was such as would not be be- 
lieved. He was born in the year 1641, 
in Lincolnshire. Though often pressed 
to accept of great dignities in the 
church, he preferred a secluded way of 
life, and spent his time principally at 
his university. 

He used to say of himself, that he 
had, “ as a fiery arrow, been shot into 
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` the world, and he hoped that he had hit 


the mark.’’ In excuse for his wonder- 
ful relations he somewhere says :— 
“There is no notable Christian that will 
not seem to have something of mad- 
ness in him.” Of his own person he 
and his biographer seemed to have had 
a very exalted opinion arising from his 
uncommon purity: Indeed, Mr. Ward, 
without More’s genius, appears to have 
possessed at least equal simplicity, and 
to have had the bump of admiration pret- 
ty fully developed. He seemed to regard 
More as “a perfection of a man.” More 
was unquestionably a most tolerant, 
and yet zealous Christian : an ingenious 
and fanciful thinker, a scholar of great 
acquisition and without pedantry. He 
was our English Fenelon, equally sweet 
in temper, gay and cheerful in his inno- 
cent mirth, and with that strong ten- 
dency to mysticism to which those 
men are liable who unite great atute- 
ness of understanding to a beautiful 
gentleness of disposition. | 
Inour notice of Cudworth we follow 


the criticism of Mackifitosh. ‘* His mind - 


was more of an ancient than a modern 
philosopher. He often indulged in that 
sort of amalgamation of fagcy with 
speculation, the delight of the Alexan- 
drian doctors, with whom he was 
most familiarly conversant ; and the in- 
tellectual system, both in thought and 
expression, has an old and foreign air, 
not unlike a translation from the work 
of a late Platonist.” ) 

Though his life was directed to the 
assertion of Divine Providence, and 
though his philosophy was imbued with 
the religious spirit of Platonism, yet 
he had placed Christianity too purely 
in the love of God and man to be con- 
sidered as having much regard to those 
controversies about rites and opintons 
with which zealots disturb the world. 
Th¢y represented him as having fallen 
into the same heresy with Milton and 
Clarke, and some of them even charged 
him with atheism, for no other reason 
than that he was not afraid to state the 
atheistic difficulties in their fullest force. 
As blind anger heaps inconsistent accu- 
sations on each other, they called him, 
at least an Arian, Armenian or a Deist. 
* * * It is an interesting incident in 
the life of a philosopher, (concludes 
our benevolent critic,) that Cudworth’s 
daughter, Lady Masham, had the ho- 
nor to nurse the infirmities and watch 
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the last breath of Mr. Locke, who was 
opposed to her father in speeulative 
philosophy, but who heartily agreed 
with him in the love of truth, liberty 
and virtue! - 

Norris lived later. His first work 
was the translation of a Platonic rhap- 
sody, “The Picture of Love Unveil- 
ed.” He corresponded with Lady 
Masham and Doctor More, and was 
recognized as the English Hie of 
Malebranche, whose tenets he closely 
copied in his principal work, ‘‘ The 
Theory of the Ideal World.” Norris, 
like More, was a lofty enthusiast,—an 
idealist in philosophy; in theology a 
mystic. He left sermons and a great 
variety of short philosophical treatises, 
all in the same style. The circum- 
stance in the life of this almost forgotten 
writer most generally known is, that he 
was Herbert’s immediate successor at 
Bemerton ; and, if purity of life, and 
elevation of soul were recommenda- 
tions for that situation, surely no man 
better deserved the living. ° ' 

Norris wrote poetry ; which, though 
too abstruse, and highly fantastical, in 
general, yet, in the moral poem of 
“ The Choice,” which we subjoin, is 
of a more temperate cast, and forms an 
appropriate companion-piece to a simi- 
lar gem of Sir Henry Wotton : 


“THE CHOIGE. 


“ No ; I shan’t envy him, whoe’er he be 
That stads upon the battlements of state ; 
* Stand there who will for me, 
I'd rather be secure than great; 
Of being so high the pleasure is but amall, 
But long the ruin, if I chante to fall. 


Let me in some sweet shade serenely lie, 
Happy in leisure and obscurity ; 

Whilst others place their joys 

In popularity and noise, 
Let my soft moments glide obscurely on 
Like subterranean streams, unheard, unknown. 


Thus, when my days are all in silence past, 
A good plain countryman I'll die at last ; 
Death cannot choose but be 
To him a mighty misery, | 
Who to the world was popularly known, 
And dies a stranger to himself alone.” 


A friend has kindly pointed out the 
following passage in the sermons of 
Norris, on the Beatitudes, which is well 


worth transcribing. His theme is the 


necessity of purity of heart; and he is 
portraying * the Intellectual Heart.” 
“ This intellectual heart, the spirit and 
soul of man, is the spring and source of 
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all action. This is that which sees in 
the eyes and hears inthe cars. This is 
that which understands and wills, loves 
_ and hates. Here are all the springs 
and powers of life and motion,—here is 
the last resort of all outward impres- 
sions; and from the central point are 
derived all the lines of action and mo- 
tion, even as all the arteries and veins 
are from the natural heart, which it dif- 
fuses and disperses throughout the body, 
and has its pulses in every part. If, 
therefore, this general hcad-spring is 
not kept pure and clean, how can the 
stream run clear? And upon this was 
grounded the signal advice of the wise 
man: ‘keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of 
= bfe?” Parallel to which I find a pas- 
sage in the meditations of the royal phi- 
losopher, Marcus Antoninus,(«vdov dene, 
evdov } mnvn rov ayabov) , look wit hin, for 
within is the fountain of good. 

Further, yet this intellectual heart is 
not only the fountain of action and mo- 
tion, but the most active and most rap- 
idly moving thing in the world. This 
heart is always beating ; the pulses of 
it never rest; thought rises upon 
thought, and desire succeeds desire. 
The motion is perpetual, constant and 
vehement ; so vehement, that the swift- 
est bodily motion—no, not that, of the 
starry orb is comparable to it; so vehe- 
ment that it cannot be discerned or num- 
bered, and comes nearer to a rest than a 
motion, as the swiftest turnings round 
of a globe look like standing still. Now, 
what a dangerous thing is such a ma- 
tion as this, if not rightly determined. 
Of what vast heights in goodness is it 
capable; and to what vast heights of 
wickedness may it rise if not well go- 
verned. 

Under the general title of Queen 
Anne’s Divines, we connect the namesof 
certain great divines of the Church of 
England, who were nearly contempo- 
raneous, and who exerted, perhaps, a 
greater influence on the church than 
any other of the celebrated preachers 
of their day. There were other men of 
celebrity, who never obtained an equal 
reputation, nor reached the same heights 
of distinction. i 

The prose of Queen Anne’s day, 
which a once prevalent, but now ex- 
tinct French taste, tried hard to make 
us believe the perfection of English 
prose composition, was the classical 
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language of familiar life. It was the 
neat, ready conversational style of the 
correctest thinkers and the easiest 
writers. Contrasted with the rich har- 
mony of Milton’s prose, or the innume- 
rable points of Fuller, it was meagre 
ard bald. It had nothing of magnifi- 
cence ; it never fascinated, it never over- 
whelmed by prodigious force. Power 
was not its characteristic. It was, com- 
paratively timid and constrained, not 
ree and bold. A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review places the subject in the 
proper point of view : È 

“ Speaking generally, (he remarks,) 
of that generation of authors, it may be 
said, that as poets they had not force or 
greatness of fancy, no pathos and no 
enthusiasm; and as philosophers, no 
comprehensiwveness, depth ororiginality. 
They are sagacious, no doubt, neat, 
clear, and reasonable, but for the most 
part cool, timid, and superficial.” He 
aiso adds, observing a new point; 
“ Writing with iffinite good sense and 
great grace and vivacity, and above 
all, writing for the first time, in a tone 
that was peculiar to the upper ranks of 
society, and upon subjects that were al- 
most exclusively interesting to them, 
they naturally figured as the most ac- 
complished, fashionable and perfect 
critics which the world had ever seen 3 
and made the mild, luxuriant, and hum- 
ble sweetness of. our earlier authors 
appear rude and untutored in the com- 

arison. Literature was then a fash- 
lon, and its patronage an honor to the 
wealthy and powerful Court influ- 
ence, official dignities, and responsible 
stations, were judiciously appropriated 
to men of letters. Sir Taat Newton 
was made Master of the Mint; Addi- 
son, an officer of one of the Houses; 
Prior was sent to France on an em- 
bassy,” &c. 

Two points we shall briefly notice : 
the one the effect of party politics on 
rural writers. Factions in literature 
grew out of factions in politics. The 
State and the Republic of Letters 
were, both of them, conyulsed with in- 
ternal broils and dissentions. These 
produced the most unhappy results. 
Most of the great writers of the Whig 
party were banded together against 
their brother wits among the Tones 
—Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay, 
against Addison, Steele, and Garsh. It 
was this, joined to personal pique, in- 
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duced Pope to draw the characters he 
painted of Addison and Walpole. The 
productions of either party were cried 
up by its adherents, and cried down by 


its opponents—Cato, only, obtained the - 


suffrages of both Whigs and Tories. 
It was this party feeling that made 
the reputation of Atterbury, and which 


heightened, not a little, the fame of- 


Chesterfield and Pultney. 

The above is more especially true of 
the elegant authors of that period : those 
who cultivated the polite parts of lite- 
rature. Butthese distinctions, and other 
characteristics of the age, crept also 
into the Church and infected her 
ministers. 

The second point we intend notic- 
ing, was the philosophical spirit caught 
up by writers on morality and divines of 
the Church, from the writings of Locke, 
and other eminent speculative writers 
of the age preceding. A little later 
than this, viz.: in the time of Queen 
Caroline, as we shall have occasion to 
observe in our sketch of Butler’s philo- 
sophy, became the fashion as literary 
patronage had before. The exhibition 
of a philosophical genius in Clarke and 
Butler added new dignity to their 
clerical character, and invested the 
moral teacher with,the gyaces of the 
priest. ` 

Of the divines we have selected fer 
a slight notice, Atterbury was the one 
to whom most of the abeve will apply, 
if our remarks as to the effect of pa 
zeal; he is first in order of -time if not 
of merit. He was one of the most 
accomplished characters of a refined 
period, and yet his fame was almost 
purely ephemeral. His reputation, 
mostly founded on persofal qualities 
and attractions, that ceased to charm 
when he was absent, gradually di- 
minished, until now that he is barely 
known by those of his own profession, 
¢ and by the politica? historian. 

He was rather, if we may credit 
historians, formed for political emi- 
nence than for high station in the 
spiritual court or the republic of letters. 
A man of strong zeal, and ready in- 
trigue ; ready, zealous and aspiring— 
gifted with fine personal qualifications 
of voice, action and manner. From the 
first he took part against the House of 
Hanover. He always considered its 
accession as interrupting the just in- 
heritance of the Stuarts. A Jacobite to 
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the last, he cloaked his designs from’ 
the many, and was open only to a very 

few. Inhis politics fierce and turbulent, 

he was, we fear, too zealous a partizan 

to have been a good bishop. Yet he 

was a kind and affectionate father, and 

certainly in private, toward the end of 
his life, if not before, exemplary and 

honest. 

His “softer hour” is recorded by 
Pope, with the infinite delicacy that 
marks the compliments of that author. 
His eloquent defence, on his trial for 
high treason, drew mere tears, we 
may be sure, than the cold polished 
rhetoric of his sermons. He died an 
exile. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke was a man of 
different metal; an abstraction of meta- 
physics rather than a bustling man of 
the world. He united a versatility of 
acquirement to strong ‘logical powers 
—at once a divine, a mathematician, a 
metaphysician and a philologist: the 
editor of Homer and Cesar, the scholar 
of Newton, and antagonist of. L.eibnitz. 
As a moralist, Clarke looked to reason 
as the source and law of duty, the ia- 
terpreter of rights the judge of wrong. 
In the unswerving and unalterable idea 
of excellence, he beheld the path of 
action. Good and evil, right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, were eternally 
distinct. Goodmess and truth were 
correlative terms. To live well was to 
act the truth. A vicious act was & 
practical falsehood, and a crime was a 
great lie. ý 

Clarke is the father (in England) of 
the Rational School of Morality, a 
system which no passion and little 
sentiment enters ; which refer all prin- 
ciple to an eternal reason, and all ac- 
tions to an everlasting law of duty. 
This law of duty existed always, —was 
contemporary with divinity. It was 
perfect in God only. A man was & 
Christian or an infidel in’ proportion as 
he approached or receded from it, or 
rather Him. Clarke failed in his at- 
tempts at a mathematical demonstration 
of religious truth, a failure the wisest 
must expect. For it seems the deepest 
truth is not demonstrable as are its 
superficial doctrines. Truth lies within. 
Moral and internal evidence is suffi- 
cient for any reasonable inquirer ; and 
he must have a very doubtful claim to 
the possession of an immortal soul, who 
affects to doubt the certainty of its ex- 
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istence, Faith here is reason. Dr. 
Clarke, though a very wise, was (what 
all wise men are) a very simple man in 
his taste and habits. A good story is 
told of him, and very characteristic. It 
seems he had a singular trick of jump- 
ing over chairs and tables, by way of 
exercise. Once engaged in this harm- 
less amusement, with some friends, he 
beheld Beau Nash approaching, where- 
upon he ceased his foolery, and as- 
suming a solemn appearance, exclaimed, 
«let me be grave my friends, a fool is 
coming.” 

Butler (in the words of Horace 
Walpole) “ was wafted to the See of 
Durham on a cloud of metaphysics.” 
When a mere boy, a student at the 
Academy at Gloucester, he wrote to 
Dr. Clarke on his celebrated demon- 
stration, in which correspondence he 
displayed the greatest acuteness. Eun- 
couraged by him, he began to preach 
and continued to speculate. For several 
years after his first entrance into the 
Church,ehe lived in. great* obscurity, 
untjl Queen Carokne, inquiring one 
day of Archbishea Blackburn whether 
Butler was dead or rm, was answered 
“no, madam, but he is buried,” in allu- 
sion to his retired way of life, in an put 
of the way district. The metaphysi- 
cal Queen took the hint, and put down 
_ Butler for the first vacant bishoprie. 
Of Butler’s royal friend and patron, we 
lately met a spirited account in Lord 
Mahon’s History of England. It may 
stand for a portrait of many a blue 
stocking. “ She was fond of talking on 
all learned subjects, and understoed 
something of afew. Her toilet was a 
strange medley-—prayers and sometimes 
a sermon was read, tattle and gossip 
succeeded, metaphysics found a place, 
the head-dress was not forgotten, divines 
stood grouped with courtiers, and philo- 
sophers with ladies. On the table, per- 
haps, lay heaped together, the newest 
ode of Stephen Duch upon her beauty, 
her last letter from Leibnitz upon free 
will, and the most high-wrought pane- 
gyric of Dr. Clarke on her inimitable 
sweetness, &c. She was dearly fond of 
disputes and used to set her philosophers 
by the ears for her entertainment. 
She is distinguished for her patronage 
of Churchmen.” Withsome slight de- 
fect she appears to have been an admira- 
ble woman. 

Butler is one of the greatest of ethi- 
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cal philosophers ; the advocate of high 
stoical principle, of the supremacy of 
conscience, and yet most benevolent and 
liberal. He contended manfully for 
the disinterested benevolence of the 
human heart, opposing the low dogmas 
of Hobbes and Helvetius. His ser- 
mons are moral essays, or rather meta- 
physical speculations on moral topics. 
His style harsh, constrained and awk- 
ward, contains thoughts of great value. 
Of his Analogy, it has been said that, 
« like the essays of Montaigne, it would 
be read for ever, in spite of its style.” 

The late William Hazlitt was one of 
the few adherents of Butler, and a 
follower of whom Bacon might have 
been proud. 

We trust none of the admirers of 
the amiable Bishop of Cloyne, of whom 
we hope there is among our readers a 
number, will think we have either for- - 
gotten to mention him in the list of. 
Queen Anne’s Divines, or that we de- 
signedly meant to pass him by without 
nofice. Very far from that was our 
intention; we rather conceived that 
he deserved q separate notice in our 
catalogue of English Divines. So far 
from underrating Berkeley, we regard 
him as “ tħe bright particular star” of 
his period; one of those admirable 
characters that occasionally appear on 
thi§ earthly scene to remind us of our 
native affinity to the angels; a man to 
be classed with Jeremy Taylor and 
George Herbert, and Mr. Farrar, and 
the Bishop of Cambray—a rare and 
sweet union, of the Apostolic Bishop, 
the highly accomplished Christian 
Knight, (for there was a fine spirit of 
pious chivalry in Berkeley, witnesy his 
disinterested -endeavors for the poor 
heathen ;) the profound and subtle 
thinker, perhaps a little too metaphysi- 
cal; a moralist of the Platonic cast, 
high and spiritual; and a writer, pure, 
graceful, harmonious and eloquent. 
Such a constellation of spiritual graces 
and intellectual talents have rarely, if- 
ever, been before associated in the 
person of a single individual. Yet in 
the midst of this galaxy of virtues and 
admirable qualities, we find nothing on 
which we can repose with greater satis- 
faction, than on his pure benevolence 
and warm charity. If there ever lived 
a really disinterested philanthropist, 
—one who despised honors, looked on 
wealth merely as an instrument of 
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doing good, and whose mind cherished 
only the one grand idea of charity; 
based on duty and warmed into noble ac- 
tion by generous impulse ; if there ever 
was seen an honest heart that sought 
truh for its own sake, detesting error 
as the sister of sin and daughter of death, 
that would lay down his life for the 
good of mankind—Berkeley was that 
philanthropist; Berkeley’s was that 
soul; Berkeley possessed that genuine 
heart. Tothose who know the private 


history of this great man, anf relation 
we could give would fall vey far short 
of their conception of hi To those 


who know him not, we féar the sim- 
plest eulogy may seem overstrained 
and unnatural. 

To many, Berkeley is recommended 
by his acuteness of speculation and ne 
philosophical style. His immaterialism, 
as Mackintosh justly observes, is chiefly 
valuable as “ a touchstone of metaphysi- 
cal sagacity ; showing those to be alto- 
gether without it, who, like Johnson 
and Beattie, believed his speculations 
were skeptical, that they implied any 
distrust in the senses, or that they had 
the smallest tendency to disturb reason- 
ing or alter conduct.” Much as we 
admire the writings of Berkeley intended 
for the general scholar, we must confess 
those purely metaphysical to be -too 
tough for our intellectual digestion ; 
they are truly .metaphysical choke- 
pears. His theory, pure and spiritual, 
(at least) served as a fair antidote to the 
material ideas of the preceding agg, 
when the sensualism of Hobbes was 
the reigning system. [In itself we see 
no practical benefit to be derived from 
a close examination of it, except as an 
exercise of intellectual ingenuity ; and 
we do find an objection of considerable 
weight in the tendency which follows 
a devotion to its principles, i. e., a run- 
ning into an excess of subtlety seldom 
beneficiah and at times absolutely pain- 
ful. It is said, however, that most 
great metaphysicians have been, at some 
period of their lives, smitten with an 
admiration of the Berkleian system. 
Minds strongly tinctured with a love 
of speculation, appear to be naturally 
biassed in its favor; though few have 
continued to hold these tenets through 
a long life. 

The works of Berkeley, containing a 
full exposition of his metaphysical 
views, are—The Theory of Vision, a 
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Treatise on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, and the Dialogue between 
Hylas and Philonous. 

Several entertaining anecdotes are 
preserved of Berkeley’s devotion to his 
theory, and the witty banter of his 
friends on it. He is related at Paris 
to have held a long debate with a cele- 
brated philosopher of that day, who 
died out of pure vexation at being dis- 
comfited inthe argument. At Naples, 
he had as a friend wrote “ an idea of a 
fever,” which the witty correspondent 
declared had the effect of impressing 
“ the idea of death” pretty strongly in 
the mind of his aequaintance. About 
this last anecdote, our recollection of 
the place may be wrong, but not of the 
fact. Addison invited Dr. Samuel 
Clarke to a disputation with Berkeley 
at his house, hoping to reconcile the 
philosophers to community of belief and 
system ; but the discussion ended, like 
most discussions, where each pa 
had his mind made up beforehand. 
Berkeley, if we are not mistaken, de- 
clared afterwards, that his opponent had 
not displayed the candor that might 
hava been expected from one whose 
reasonings were as gir and open. 

Berkeley wrote no professed treatise 
on morglity, yet his whole works, and 
especially his entire character, are full 
of the purest spirit of humanity; he 
was at the same time a high-toned 
stoic, a benevolent judge of his fellow 
men, and an Epicurean after the fashion 
of the founder of that sect: that is, 
refined, elegant and peaceful, without: 
being addicted to any one form of plea- 
sure, or captivated by any agreeable 
vice. 

The works of Berkeley are classics, 
and sought after by the gentleman as 
well as by the abstract inquirer. Be- - 
side those mentioned ubove, he wrote 
« The Minute Philosopher,” a defence 
of religion, in which he thoroughly re- 
futes every infidel and skeptical posi- 
tion: painting the irreligious man in 
the several characters of free thinker, 
rake, skeptic and infidel. We read this 
book in our college days with genuine 
delight. With one instance we are 
acquainted with, the convincing power 
of the argument, in the case of an ac- 
quaintance, now a student of theology, 
who, before reading Berkeley, imagined 
he had doubted. To the man of let- 
ters and the refined ‘gentleman we 
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would present this work of Berkeley’s 
in preference to all others on the same 
subject, for a confirmation of correct 
and ennobling views of religion and the 
Deity ; since it is not only acutely and 
closely reasoned, but also elegantly and 
finely written. It is the produetion 
of a Christian gentleman, (that much 
abused character, so often assumed, so 
seldom sustained.) Siris is a curious 
medical tract on tar-water, of the vir- 
tues of which we think (from a slight 
practical trial) Berkeley entertained a 
rather extravagant notion. His copious 
imagmation invested this nauseous 
drink with all the healing properties of 
& panacea, and yet Berkeley was as far 
removed from all quackery as it was 
possible for a nran to be. He selected 
this singular subject as the vehicle for 
his peculiar philosophical opinions. It 
is filled with contemplative inquiries 
after the manner of Plato, and from 
the first dawnings of Pap rises 
gradually and with dignity to the high- 
est Divinity. This famous sentence, 
that cannot be too often quoted, con- 
cludey the original essay. ‘ Truth „is 
the cry of all, but the game of a few. 
Certainly where it is the passion it does 
not give way to vulgar cares, nor is it 
contented with a little ardor ia the ear- 
ly time of life ; active, perhaps, to pur- 
sue, but not so fit to weigh and revise. 
He that would make a real progress in 
knowledge must dedicate his age as 
well as youth, the latter growth as well 
as the first fruits, ‘at thé altar of truth.” 

A romance, entitled “ The Adven- 
tures of Signer Gaudentio di Lucca,”’ is 
ascribed to Berkeley; and if, after a 
delightful and yet careful perusal we 
may venture to pronounce a judgment, 
we should assert it to be his, undeniably. 
No name is appended; but the whole 
tone of thought, the novel graces of 
style, the air of liberal and world com- 
prehending benevolence in it, are the 
best evidences of its true author. If 
it be not Berkeley’s, it is an admirable 
imitation, worthy of his genius and 
heart. It purports to give in the evi- 
dence of an Italian gentleman and tra- 
veller before the Inquisition, an account 
of a people living in the interior of Af- 
rica, entirely unknown to the rest of 
the world—a people worthy of the gol- 
den age, wise, virtuous and happy, 
living in the greatest temperance and 
harmony ; whose rules and laws, few 
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in number, are admirable in spirit and 
execution, except one or two singularly 
harsh penalties; whose customs and 
social manners are full of poetry and a 
happy fire-side philosophy ; whose con- 
versation is that of sages and philoso- 
phers, rather than of men and women. 

Of the character of Berkeley we 
have spoken in high eulogy; let us 
see how well this may be borne out by 


‘the testimony of the great and good. 


Sir James Mackintosh, with his usual 
discernment and even more than his 
accustomed generous enthusiasm, di- 
lates with earnest warmth on the por- 
trait of this “ great good man.” “ An- 
cient learning, exact science, polished 
society, modern literature, and the fine 
arts, contribute to adorn and enrich the 
mind of this accomplished man.” All 
his contemporaries agreed with the sa- 
tirist in ascribing 
To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven. 


‘6 Adverse faction,” in the day when 
party feeling ran very high, “and hos- 
tile wits, concurred only in loving, admi- 
ring, and contributing to advance him. 
The severe sense of Swift endured his 
visions. * © è Even the discernmg 
Atterbury said, after an interview with 
Him, ‘ So much understanding, so much 
knowledge, so much innocence, andsuch 
humility, I did not think had been the 
portion of any bat angels, till I saw this 
Sergi * The great project of 

keley’s hfe, or rather of his maturer 
age, is alluded to in a letter written at 
the time. “ Lord Bathurst told me, 
(Warton) that the members of Scnble- 
ras Club being met at his house, they 
agreed to rally Berkeley, who was also 
his guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. 
Berkeley having listened to the many 
witty things they had to say, begged to 
be heard in his turn, and displayed his 
plan with such an astonishing and ani- 
mating force of eloquence and enthusi- 
asm, that they were struck dumb, and 
after some pause, all rose up together, 
with earnestness exclaiming, ‘ Let us 
set out with him immediately !’”” This 
reminds one of a parallel instance in the 
career of our Patrick Henry. Of 
Berkeley’s scheme we cannot furnish a 
better account than a succinct abstract of 
Mackintosh. “It was when thus be- 
loved and celebrated, that he conceived, 
at the age of forty-five, (1729) the de- 
sign of devoting his life to reclaim and 
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convert the natives of North America ; 
and he employed as much influence and 
solicitation as common men do for their 
most prized objects, in obtaining leave 
to resign his dignities and revenues, to 
uit his accomplished and affectionate 
iends, and to bury himself, in what 
must have seemed an intellectual de- 
sert. After four years’ residence at 
Newport, in Rhode-Island, he was com- 
pelled, bythe refusal of the government 
-to furnish him with funds for his col- 
lege, to forego his work of heroic, or 
rather god-like benevolence; though 
not without some consoling forethought 
of the fortune of the country where he 
gojourned. ‘Thus disappointed in his 
ambition of keeping a school for savage 
children, at a salary of a hundred 
pounds, by the year, he was received on 
his return, with open arms, by the phi- 
losophical queen, at whose metaphysi- 
cal parties he made one with Sherlock, 
who, as well as Smalridge, was his sup- 
rter, and with Hoadley, who, follow- 
ing Clarke, was his antagonist. By her 
influence. he was made Bishop of 
Cloyne.” 

In addition to his claims on our ad- 
miration and respect, es a philosophér, 
an author, a man, and a philanthropist, 
Berkeley ought to be acherished name 
to every true Irishman, for he was a 
patriot of the noblest stamp. Unlike 
Swift, he was not the devoted political 
partisan, but the lover of his country— 
the friend of all his countrymen. Ca- 
tholics and Protestants equally shared 
his endeavors for their-national and in- 
dividual welfare. ‘“Berkeley’s Que- 
rist” is still looked up to as one of the 
earliest tracts on the modern science of 
Political Economy. He was a tempe- 
rate and sagacious counsellor, as well as 
an active defender and enthusiastic ad- 
- vocate. His endeavors have, at last, 
resulted as he would have desired. 
The blessings of thousands, did they 
but know their benefactor, would night- 
ly be offered to the shrine of Berkeley, 
as to the Patron Saint of his country. 
This would be an idolatry with some- 
thing to back it. His name deserves a 
solemn invocation, at least as much as 
many of the best popular Saints, and 
more than most in the list of a Roman 
Catholic devotee. 

From Berkeley, who can hardly be 
classed with the old divines, we pass to 
Sterne, acomplete modern. The learn- 
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ing of Sterne (chiefly stolen, as that 
arch detector of plagiarisms, Dr. Fer- 
rier, has shown,) gives to his composi- 
tions, at times, the air of antiquity, as 
well as his occasional imitations of Ra- 
belarsian wit. Quaint names, obsolete 
references cloud and darken his page. But 
his genuine humor, his sure pathos, his 
dramatic style, are essentially mod- 
ern. 

Laurence Sterne, the admirable comic 
painter, the sweet elegiac prize poet of 
humanity, united to his other various 
characters that of divine. And’ surely 
the clerical profession never included a 
more sterling wit in its ranks, nor held 
a member much less fitted for his sa- 
cred funetions. Motley never wore a 
severer garb than the “good fellows” 
Sterne exhibited in his robes of office. 
In common with all judicious critics, we 
cannot look on Sterne, the clergyman, 
with the favoring eyes we could wish: 
but Sterne had other claims—still has 
on our Jove. If the current accounts of 
Sterne be correct, especially his deser- 
tion of poor Maria; if the contemporary 
anecdotes of his life, habits, and conver- 
sation afe.veracious ; if his own printed 
letters (which he was anxious to col- 
lect and destroy,) are to be literally ta- 
ken, we fear a verdict against the au- 
thor would be the only result. 

The riant humor of. the wit, we ap- 
prehend, was translated into an unbe- 
cpming levity in the priest; and, say 
what we may, an instinct of reverence 
for holy things, no less than the mere 
outside decorums of the world, requires 
‘a certain gravity (especially at peculiar 
seasons,) in the ambassador of the Lord 
of Heaven. The character of a wit is 
not the highest aim of a good priest—it 
smacks too much of indifference and 
contempt. The sermon in Tristam 
Shandy, read by the Corporal with not 
a little unction, and commented upon b 
my Father and my Uncle Toby, wit 
less of critical acumen than of genial 
sympathy, paved the way for the pub- 
lication of ** The Sermons of Mr. Yo- 
rick.” Had Sterne never published 
Tristam Shandy and the Sentimental 
Journey, it is not likely these sermons 
had ever been published, or if published, 
would probably have shared the fate of 
countless volumes of the same class. 
But the name of the author was now 
famous, a pass through the gate of im- 
mortality : that name which the judi- 
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cious tutor would not allow to be erased 
from the ceiling of his school-room, 
written by the boy Sterne, and saying 
it would come to honor; that name, we 
repeat. was a sufficient magnet for any 
publisher. ` 

These sermons became very popu- 
lar; so much so as to induce a dogmatic 
adviser to the young to exclaim bitterly 
against them. To call them sermons 
is almost a misnomer. They are mo- 
ral essays with ornaments, and in the 
mere form of a sermon. We find the 
general manner of Sterne to prevail in 
them, curbed by the strong restraints 
of time and place. The wit is thin and 
meagre where it occurs, which is not 
very often. There is nothing of power- 
ful eloquence or very fine sentiment, 
but a' great deal of artificial declama- 
tion. Its tone is hollow; the general 
air is thatof assumed sincerity. Thestyle 
is perfectly clear, and occasionally ani- 
mated. Vivid sentenceg, as a matter 
of course in a writer like Sterne, often 
occur. Sterne’s satirical passages are 
very pointed. We quote a few:— 
“ Look out of your door—take notice 


of that man; see what disquieting, in-. 


triguing and shifting; he is content to 
go through, merely to be thought a man 
of plain dealing; three grains of hon- 
esty would save him all this trouble— 
alas! he has them not.” ‘ But here 
comes Generosity: giving—not to a de- 
cayed artist, but to the arts and gci- 
ences themselves. See, he builds not 
a chamber in the wall apart forethe pro- 
phet, but whole schools and colleges for 
those who come after. Lord! how 
they will magnify his name! it is in 
capitals already—the first, the highest 
in the gilded rent-roH of every hospital 
and asylum.” A line of simple pathos 
succeeds: “ One hqnest tear shed in 
private over the unfortunate is worth it 
all.” A little beyond: ‘*‘ Hark! that— 
the sound of that last trumpet—let not 
my soldier run: it is some good Chris- 
tian giving alms. O Pity! thou gent- 
lest of human passions! soft and ten- 
der are thy notes, and ill accord they 
with so loud an instrument.” Sterne’s 
characteristic ingenuity of thought and 
expression does not fail him in these 
sermons. Like all professed wits, he is 
apt to slumber over a moral disserta- 
tion; but give him a dramatic scene, a 
piece of pathetic or satirical descripjion 
—a scene of moment, and he rouses 
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himself. In his grave passages he mo- 
ralizes somewhat after La Bruyere. In 
selecting topics he is very happy, whe- 
ther historical events or character, or 
domestic themes of familiar duty. He 
dilates on these in his peculiar man- 
ner, ingeniously and agreeably — he 
rarely attempts more. “ The Prodi- 
gal Son” is one of the best; a prodi- 
gal waste of ingenuity, finally and most 
unexpectedly turning on the benefits 
and disadvantages of foreign travel. In 
one passage he has imitated Taylor 
with considerable effect. He recapitu- 
lates “ the sad items” of his extrava- 
gance and folly ;—it is a picture of gor- 
geous profusion. ‘The feasts and 
banquets which he gave to whole cities 
in the east; the costs of Asiatic rari- 
ties and of Asiatic cooks to dress them ; 
the expenses of singing-men and sing- 
ing-women ; the flute, the harp, the 
sackbut, and of all kinds of music. The 
dress of the Persian courts, how mag- 
nificent! Their slaves, how numerous ! 
—their chariots, their horses, ‘their 
palaces, thejr furniture, what immense 
sums they had devoured ! what expec- 
tations from strgngers of condition ! 
what exactions! How shall the youth 
make his father comprehend that he 
was clreated at Damascus by one of the 
best men in the world? that he had 
lent a part ef his substance to a friend 
at Nineveh, who had fled off with it to 
the Ganges? that a whore of Babylon 
Wad swallowed his best pearl and 
anointed the city with his balm of Gil- 
ead? that he had been sold by a man 
of honor for twenty shekels of silver to 
a worker in graven images ? that the 
images he had purchased had profited 
him nothing? that they could not be 
transported across the wilderness, and 
‘had been burnt with fire at Shusan? 
that the apes and peacocks which he 
had sent for from Tarsus lay dead upon 
his hands, and that the mummies had 
not been dead long enough which he 
had brought him out of Egypt ?”— 
What a catalogue of expensive luxuries ! 
With meet audiences Sterne’s ser- 
mons would have a strong recommen- 
dation in their excessive brevity. They 
are the shortest with which we are ac- 
quainted. ‘The preacher was lazy, or 
his congregation indolent. We can 
easily picture to ourselves an audience 
with whom Sterne would be a favorite. 
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“ An, my lord!” exclaimed the first 
entleman of the privy-chamber of 
Louis XIV. to the young Count Lau- 
zun, almost sweeping the ground with 
the well-powdered toupee of his enor- 
mous periwig—“ ah, my lord! to what 
am I indebted for the pleasure of an 
opportunity to assure you of my pro- 
found respect, at this hour, and in this 
lace?” The king ‘is engaged with 
is council of finance,” added the usu- 
ally adroit courtier, with some little em- 
barrassment.—“ Indeed, the wheels of 
the great government machine creak 
occasionally, and then it becomes rather 
boisterous in the  council-chamber. 
Therefore, as my lord count must be 
aware, I may not suffer any one, except 
it be some unimportant servant like my- 
self, to linger in this ante-chamber. But 
you, my lori, make an exception to all 
rules; how can a miserable door slose 
itself against one to whom all hearts gre 
open?” ‘ We will not attempt teascer- 
tain how much truth there may be in 
what you say,” answere@ Lawzan, 
yet I must beg of you, my dear De 
Ryert, to bear with me a few moments 
at the presept time ; I promise you that 
the king will not be displeased to find 
me here.” ‘ How can I doubt you—I, 
e king’s first gentleman of the priv¥- 
chamber ?” interposed De Ryert, with 
redoubled courtesy ; ‘does-my lord hold 
me for so great a novice in my service ?” 
‘* Certainly not,” answered Lauzun, “ I 
know the just confidence with which 
the king rewards your well-proved fide- 
lity, and will therefore make to you. 
no secret of the fact, that I am attracted 
hither by most delightful anticipations. 
Our good monarch is just upon the point, 
my dear De Ryert, of bestowing upon 
me a great, I may indeed say, a very 
unusual proof of his favor. It was so 
tiresome remaining at home, counting 
the minutes until the appointed hour, 
that you must allow me to chat away 
the tedious time here with you.” “ Ah, 
count,” answered De Ryert, with preat 
humility, “how can you make sport 
of me in this danner t I am but too 
happy to be the first to offer you my 
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joyfal congratulations. The favor with 
which his majesty intends to distinguish 
you must surely be great and extraor- 
dinary.” *“ Itis, indeed,” answered Lau- 
zun. ‘tow will my friends rejoice at 
the splendid career which, in a few mo- 
ments, will be opened to me!” “Ina 
few moments !” devoutly repeated the 
chamberlain. ‘ Yes, yes, my friend, 
in a few moments,” exclaimed Lauzun, 
carried away by the intoxication of glad 
anticipation; and glancing with a smile 
ir thé friendly face of his humble wor- 
shipper, in which the kindest curiosi 
in the world stood written in legible 
characters, 

« Hitherto the king’s command has 
compelled me,” he continued, “ to keep 
silept about the matter; but he has 
himself fixed , upon this day, before 
mass, fo-present me to the court in my 
new dignity. Meanwhde,-as we are 
here togetiter awaiting his majesty, I 
may venture to- give you a proof of my 
Herpe for the friendly interest you 

ave evinced in my behalf, by confiding 
to you what as yet no one suspects. So 
listen : Duke Mazarin really retires 
from all offictal business, and I am to 
succeed him» as General Field-Mar- 
shal.” ° 

Gopgratulations, thanks for the con- 
fidence reposed, exclamations of the 
tnost lively and -pleased astonishment, 
to which Lauzun listened with a smile 
of self-satisfaction, now poured forth in 
an dninterrupted stream from the elo- 
quent lips of the chamberlain ; yet sud- 

enly, with ‘every appearance of the 
greatest alarm, he became speechless 
** Good God ! what have I not forgotten 
in my rejoicing,” he at length exclaim- 
ed, in apparent terror; “after all it is 
only an upimportant commission from 
my master; but as his majesty is now 
—why! how! ah!” groaned he, mov- 
ing anxiously about and snapping his 
fingers; he then drew forth his watch, 
and a glance at the hands seemed to af- 
ford him some little consolation. * Per- 
haps it is not yet too late!” he sighed, 
wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head; * the council will remain yet 
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nine minutes in session! and even the 
impossible must sometimes be attempt- 
ed in the monarch’s service!” With 
these words, and a very reverential 
bow, he hurried past the count, and out 
of the door, which he carefully closed 
behind him; he then stole, like a cat 
upon velvet paws, silently up a private 
staircase, rising three stairs at every 
step, and in a few seconds stood breath- 
less before Louvais, in the little cabi- 
net in which that minister was accus- 
tomed to labor the whole day in solitude, 
when the court, as was now the case, 
was at St. Germain. 

That powerful minister, dismissing 
his faithful spy with many thanks and 
more promises, hastily gathered up 
some papers, without paying much at- 
tention to the selection of them, murs 
muring to himself, + the litle cadet from 
the banks of the Garonne increases the 
spread of his wings with great rapidity, 
and will sqon fly over all gur heads, 
anless we find a way to clip them.” 

Ryert was again qoet sitting in 
the ante-chamber, relating to Count 
Lauzun, in the mest free and easy mån- 
ner, about the rosegy.and orange-bles- 
soms which he had been-so lucky as to 

rocure, just in time for presentatiqn to 
Madame Montespan, as Louvats enter- 


ed, with his papers in his hand, and- 


with a slight inclination of his head to 
the two gentlemen, passed on directly to 
the door of the royal saloon. 

In vain. did the chamberlath place 
himself directly in the minister’s way, 
assuring him, in a tolerably decisive 
tone, that his majesty was not yet 
visible. Louvais paid no regard to h% 
opposition,—said -he had important de- 
spatches, which he must instantly 
communicate to his majesty, and passed 
unhesitatingly in, although he had 
neither seat nor voice in the council 
that was then in session. Lauzun saw 
_. the folding-doors close after him with 
a slight shrug of the shoulders and a 
sly smile of triumph, and then turn- 

to listen with at least apparent 
gitention to the chamberlain’s conver- 
sation. In a few minutes the minister 
returned, passing hastily through the 
ante-chamber, and soon thereafter the 
king himself entered it. The count, 
who in the eagerness of expectation had 
advanced a step to meet the king, 
sought to catch his eye,—but the mon- 
arch passed him by with icy coldness. 
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“ Who knows with what absurdity 
Louvais has vexed him !” said Lauzun 
to himself by way of consolation ; for 
he was much disturbed by this unusual 
neglect. This mood will soon pass 
away, and after mass he will surely 
remember his promise, thought Lauzun, 
dismissing all anxiety, and joining the 
procession which followed the king to 
the court chapel. 

Long and brilliant rows of the most 
eminent ladies were already occupying 
the benches in the chapel, their atten- 
tion, perhaps, not equally divided be- 
tween the visible and invisible governor 
of the warld ; for, at no price could any 
of those present have been induced to 
neglect the worship of God in the royal 
chapel, when the king himself was to 
be present. Lauzun seemed a little 
lesg cheerful than usual, as, from his 
place in the rear of the king, he cast his 
eyes upon the host of beauties collected 
here, much like tulips in a bed; but 
his countenance soon lighted up as he 
caught a ray from a pair of the fairest 
blue eyes} 1t was a glance which might 
indeed have brought upon him a far 
more serious disappointment than the 
one which.he had.so recently suffered. 

Avna de tpensier, the fairest, 
proudest, most spirituelle princess at the 
caurt of Louis XIV., was the potent 
fairy who knew how to exercise this 
magie power over Lauzun. As grand 
dawghter of Louis XIII. and daugh- 
ter af Gaston of Orleans, near | Te- 
lated to the king, she occupied the 
Wgh rank of. daughter of France.— 
Her immense wealth, with the im- 
portant titles and estates inherited from 
her father, caused her to be looked upon 
as one of the richest princesses of Eu- 
rope, whose hand foreign princes, and 
even monarchs, had often gought in 
Thus was she now a lady, in 
the fullest sense of the word—a Pallas 
in spirit, mind and form, just entering 
upon the summer of her life. This oy 
being had lost, with the fleeting bril- 
liancy. of early youth, none of her 
charms; for the style of her full-blown 
beauty needed not its aid. Men wor- 
shipped her at a distance, as they would 
worship an immortal spirit; and anly 
to a spirit, as aspiring and ungovernable 
as Lauzun’s, could it have occurred to 
see not always the princess, but some- 
times the beauteous woman, whose 
occasional condescending gentleness &p- 
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peared, indeed, all the more irresistible, 
from her elevated rank and customary 
dignified reserve, He felt that she had 
never looked fairer to him than this 
morning. His truant glances wander- 
ed until they lost themselves amid the 
labyrinth of pearl-strewn braids and 
curls, in which her fair locks were 
disposed. Her swan-like neck was 
shaded by almost invisibly fine pomts 
d’Alencon, which was fastened in front 
by a large breast-knot of brilliants. A 
oose robe of dark chenille-lace, through 
which a rich golden under-dress was 
visible, covered her form, leaving only 
the bare suspicion of one of the prettiest 
little feet ever imagined on this side 
of the celestial empire. The distin- 
guished kindness with which the princess 
turned towards Lauzun, on going out 
of the church, and permitted him to 
hand to her the holy water, completed 
the enchantment which wrapped him 
in forgetfulness of every thing but the 
passing moment. He did, indeed, be- 
come sensible of his folly the moment 
she was out of sight, and took his heart 
to task, endeavouring to impress it 
with the fate of Icarus, but without 
very eminent success. 

He passed the whole of the following 
day, as usual, near the king’s person, 
but without hearing a word in relation 
to his contemplated promotion. A 
multitude of trifling and apparently 
accidental circumstances obstructed ‘his 
every attempt at a confidential ap- 
proach towards his master, which at 
other times he had almost hourly en- 
joyed ; so that it was not until late in 
the evening, when, according to the 
etiquette of those times, it became his 
duty to attend to the disrobing of the 
king, that he obtained the desired op- 
portunity to remind him of his promise. 
“ Yes, yes, there is a difficulty in the 
Way; we will see at our leisure what 
can be done,”—was all that he received 
for answer. | | 

Poor Lauzun walked his chamber 
the whole night in a state of the wild- 
est excitement. The icy coldness with 
which those few words were spoken, 
had cast down the spoiled favorite from 
the high heaven of his hopes, and he 
became the prey of alternating rage 
and grief. It was not the failure of a 
great and brilliant expectation that 
moved him, so much as it was the feel- 
ing of the never-before suspected false- 
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hood of ,his royal friend; for he had 
attached himself to his master with 
really heartfelt devotion, and previous 
to that day would have defended him 
with the chivalrous courage of,a Pala- 
din of the olden time, against any one 
who should have dared to hint the pos- 
sibility of that, the truth of which he now 
felt himself compelled to acknowledge. 

Reared in the solitude of retirement, 
educated according to the laws of that 
chivalry for which his native land was 
formerly so honorably distinguished, 
Count Lauzun had not long since come 
from his father’s castle, in Gascony, to 
the house of his near relative, in Paris, 
the then powerful Marshal de Gram- 
mont. As the portionless younger son 
of a noble but not wealthy family, his 
object was to seek honorable promotion, 
either at court or in the army. . His 
splendid form and pleasing manners 
won for him the favor of high and low 
in his‘uncle’s hause. The eceentric out- 
bursts of his sparkling wit, his courage, 
his contempt for every thing degrading, 
his truth in love and hate, made the 
heart of the Count de Guise, the 
eldest son of Marshal de Grammont, 
wholly hig own ;—for, young, hand- 
some and brave as Lauzun himself, the 

ount de Guise beheld in his relative 
but a duplicate of himself. This zeal- 
oap and also powerful friend, pa- ` 
ved the way for the advancement of 
the newly-arrived cadet over the heads 
of all who stood in his way; he pre- 
sented him to the king, who was much 
pleased with the young southron, load- 
ed him with favors, and kept him as 
much as possible about his person. 
Thus rose the recently insignificant 
Lauzun, now the declared favorite of 
the king, with lightning speed from step 
to step, until he had reached the rank 
of major-general; he had hoped to 
mount yet higher, saw himself near the 
attainment, of his object, and now had. 
so suddenly fallen! It was very natu- 
ral that this unexpected reverse should 
afflict him, and the more so from the 
fact that he was wholly unable to im- 
agine the cause of his misfortune and 
disgrace. 

During the dark and solitary hours 
of night our imaginations dwell upon 
our cares, until each assumes the most, - 
inordinate proportions, becoming more 
and more gigantic, until the long desired 
slumber steeps our fevered senses in for- 
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getfulness ; and when morning, like an 
angel of consolation, attends the bedside 
at our awaking, it shows the objects of 
our cares so reduced in size and import- 
ance that we often laugh at our nocturnal 
exaggerations. But it isdifferent when 
the morning sun finds us yet waking 
amid these fever-born anxieties, which 
every minute increases the wild rush- 
ing of the heated blood’; senseless pro- 
jects, unreasonable and impracticable 
resolutions, that would but accelerate 
misfortune, generally betoken the dawn, 
whose first rays are most welcome to 
the dry and burning eyes that have 
watched through ah a night. 

Such a night was passed by Count 
Lauzun, durnng which a thousand 
plans, each more bold and dangerous 
than its predecessor, arose in his soul, 
and were again successively rejected. 
But there was one, however, to which 
he held fast, and put into execution. 
At the proper hour he repaired to Ma- 
dame Montespan, the fair, p?oud, all- 

werful mistress of Louis.’ As she 

ad always appeared to be well-dispos- 
ed towards him, he thought he might 
venture to ask her aid in unravelling 
the mystery of his miaster’s chang- 
ed deportment; fort was this change of 
feeling that most grieved him. 

.  Half-consoled by her kindness and 
sympathy, he took his departure'¥rém 
the audience-room of that beautiful 

woman. She had wondered with him, 
conjectured with him, complained with 
him, and promised to do the possible 
and impossible in his behalf; what bet- 
ter, in his situation, could he wish? 
But, alas! he could not long remain con- 
tented in this comparatively happy 
frame of mind; his hot Gascon blood 
kept him in a state of perpetual agita- 
tion. He wished, above all things, that 
he could have invisibly hovered over 
the heads of the king, of Madgme Mon- 
tespan, of enemies and friends,—and at 
length happened to hit upon a plan most 
dangerous in the execution, but which, 
after it had once entered his mind, he 
could not give up; for to his bold, un- 
bending* nature, it was impossible to 
draw back when any hazardous enter- 
prize beckoned him onward. 

With gold, prayers, flatteries, and 
more especially through a peculiar irre- 
sistibility, of which he well knew how 
to avail himself on occasion, he at length 
succeeded in prevailing upon an old and 
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confidential attendant of Madame 
Montespan to conceal him in the apart- 
ment of her mistress, about the time 
when she was accustomed to expect 
the king’s afternoon visit. The hour 
struck; the king came; and Lauzun, 
who was separated from the pair by only 
a thin piece of tapestry, lost not a sylla- 
ble of a conversation of which himself 
was the principal subject. The slight- 
est movement, a loudly-drawn breath, 
an involuntary cough, might have led 
to his destruction. Had the king discov- 
ered the audacious listener, his fate 
would have been terrible ; but his good 
angel watched over him, and kept him 
outwardly still, despite his internal agi- 
tation. 

At length the striking of the nchly 
ornamented time-piece suspended upon 
the crimson damask hangings of the 
apartment, reminded the king that it 
was time for him to attend the rehear- 
sal êf a new ballet which was in pre- 
paration for an approaching court festi- 
val. On his departure Madame Mon- 
tespan retłred for a moment to her toi- 
let-cabinet, for the purpose of laying 
ona deeper color for candle-light, and 
Lauzun’s trenibling confidant availed 
herself of the opportunity to release 
him from his imprisonment. Well ac- 
quainted with al the private passages 
of the palace, he almost flew down 
some narrow back-stairg, and was al- 
réady standing in the ante-chamber on 
the other side of Madame Montespan’s 
apartments, when the latter, after a few 
moments, issued forth, to follow the 
king to the rehearsal. The count very 
politely offered her his arm, and accom- 
panied her through the long range of 
galleries, corridors and halls, to the 
private court theatre, where the whole 
court were already assembled. 

“ Have you, good and beautiful fairy, 
mentioned my affair to the king?” 
whispered Lauzun to her on the way ; 
‘‘and what said my master ?” he fur- 
ther asked, as the lady answered him 
with a smile and affirmative nod. His 
voice was agitated, and the arm which 
supported Madame Montespan trembled 
perceptibly ;—yet this was very par- 
donable under the circumstances. 
“ Evil tongues, which I cannot more 
particularly designate, have been busy 
between you and the king, that cannot 
be denied,” answered Madame Mon- 
tespan; “but his anger is already on 
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the decline ;—with a little time and pa- 
tience on your part, all will yet be well; 
for, that t did every thing in my power 
to restore you to your former place in 
the king’s affections, Count Lauzun 
will not doubt.” . 

“ Really ?”? answered the count, in 
a singular tone of voice—‘ Really ? 
most worthy lady! did you heartily 
espouse my cause? did you speak for 
me? did you defend me!” ‘Indeed, 
what a question !”” answered the lady. 
“T tell you that your difficulty is as 
good as settled. only et a little pa- 
tience, and all your hee 

« Miserable prostitute ! common liar ! 
as false as artful, despicable as impu- 
dent !” whispered the count in her ear, 
so low that none but she could hear 
him, while he remained standing beside 
her in the most respectful attitude, and 
with a countenance apparently deno- 
ting the utmost deference. ‘In vain,” 
he continued in the same tone, and still 
preserving the same outward appear- 
ance—‘ in vain do you attempt ta de- 
ceive aman from whom nothing re- 
mains concealed. I know every werd 
that passed between you and the king, 
not ten minutes since, in your most se- 
cret chamber. He told you that Loy- 
vais sought him yesterday, during the 
kitting of the council of finance, drew 
him toa window, and there secretly 
informed him that I, with unpardon- 
able presumption, was everywhere 
boasting of my approaching promotion 
to the office of General Field- Marshal. 
He further stated tothe king that this 
promotion would be the cause of inces- 
sant difficulties and discontents in the 
army, while the well-known unconge- 
niality between Louvais and myself 
would give rise to constant strife, which 
he, as minister of the war department, 
could not avoid. You then said to the 
king, that Louvais considered me a su- 
percilious, importunate, innovating sim- 
pleton, who, though possessing tolera- 
ble colloquial powers, was totally in- 
capable of managing any important 
business; and you, madame, sustained 
the opinions expressed of me by Lou- 
vais. That my good master has been 
prejudiced against me ; that he has ac- 
cused me of indiscretion; that he be- 
lieves I was induced by vanity and self- 
conceit to prate when he commanded 
my silence,—for all this I have to thank 
you alone; you strengthened him in 
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this belief; you poured oil on the flame ; 
and to your falsehood alone am I in- 
debted that the king has broken the so- 
lemn promise he gave me.” 

Lauzun might have long continued 
his upbraidings, for his crushed listener 
could hardly stand for astonishment 
and terror, and was totally incapacita- 
ted for making answer or defence. But 
they had at this moment reached the 
theatre, where Lauzun was compelled 
to be silent, and with a low bow he took 
his leave. The lady, wholly overcome 
by contending emotions, sank fainting 
into the nearest seat. The whole court 
was instantly in a state of alarm, and 
even the king so far forgot himself as 
to hasten to her assistance, in the pres- 
ence of the queen. Madame Montes- 
po was obliged to be carried from the 

all, and the affair, inexplicable to all 
present, became the subject of much 
unpleasant conjecture and remark. 
hen the king, at a later hour, visi- 
ted his mistress in her apartment, to in- 
quire after her health, he found her fu- 
rious with anger, and trembling with 
terror. Amd floods of tears she com- 
plained to him of the unworthy treat- 
ment she had rtceiyed, tearing ta hair 
with rage, while ever and anon a cold 
shudder ran through her frame, when 
she reflected that it could have only 
been by the powers of darkness that the 
count could thus instantly have become 
acquaigted with a conversation which 
no mortal ear could have overheard. 
Her superstitious terrors increased every 
moment; from every corner diabolical 
faces seemed to threaten her while she 
was accusing her persecutor, so that she 
hardly dared to call for vengeance upon 
him, however much she desired it. Nor 
could the king, angry as he was, re- 
frain from falling into a fit of anxious 
reflection. 

With what feelings of mutual con- 
straint the king and Lauzun met on the 
following morning, may be easily im- 
agined ; and also, that the latter would 
not suffer matters to remain long ina 
state so insufferable. He availed him- 
self of the first favorable moment in 
which he could speak to his master 
without witnesses, again with his usual 
freedom of manner to remind him of 
his promised promotion. 

“ And do you dare,” answered the 
king, struggling to suppress his anger— 
“do you really dare tó claim Mazarin’s 
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place ? when you have my great for- 
bearance alone, to thank that you yet 
remain free and unpunished at my 
court. Did I not charge you to pre- 
serve in your own breast the secret of 
your contemplated promotion, until I 
myself should think proper to make it 
public? You did not consider it worth 
your while to obey my commands, 
and may thank your own indiscreet 
vanity that you have lost the appoint- 
ment; may it teach you to take better 
heed another time.” 

Lanzun was beside himself with an- 
ger when ‘he heard what he considered 
only a lame apology for a plain breach 
of promise, for he felt himself innocent 
of the charge of tattling; his fatal 
communication to the chamberlain was 
long since forgotten. With flashin 
eyes and a glowing face, he retreate 
a few steps, turned himself partially 


aside from the king, drew his sword from . 
th, broke it across his knee, and. 


its sh 
threw the pieces before the King’s feét, 
with the emphatic declaration that he 
desired no longer to serve a prince who 
did not regard his plighted word. 

During this scene the king stood 
leaning againsta window, pléyihg with 
a costly Spanish watch which he held 
in his hand. Pale and trembling with 
rage, he convulsively grasped it with a 
threatening gesture ; but in a moment 
he turned towards the window and 
threw the watch across the court. After 
seeming for a moment to struggle for 
breath, he again turnéd towards the 
count. ‘I should never forgive my- 
self should I be so far carried away, 
even by the most righteous anger, as to 
treat a nobleman like a serf,” said he; 
and passing coldly and sternly by him, 
the king left the room. 

The natural consequencts of this oc- 
currence, which the count quietl 
awaited with manly firmness, soon fol- 
lowed. A lettre-de-cachet sent him on 
the same evening to the bastille, where 
the dark cell which received his form 
effectually separàted him from the 
breathing ain without. How great 
the contrast between the joyous and bril- 
liant court he had just left and these 


dark and gloomy walls, within which 


the lẹght of day was dimly admitted 
through a hardly visible grated window. 

Colorless as the walls by which he 
the future before 
him, without the least prospect of a 
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change in his siftation, of a legal trial, 
of a hearing or of a defence. These 
dreadful lettres-de-cachet, the horrible 
invention of infuriated despotism, in 
those days delivered over their victims 
in secrecy and silence to the most hope- 
less misery. The king issued them 
according to his own arbitrary will, 
and not unfrequently granted them as 
a boon to his favorites, whe often soli- 
cited them for the use of such of their 
friends as feared the actual commission 
of murder, and yet had powerful rea- 
sons for striking some unfortunate being 
from the list of the living. The effect 
of long custom, which permitted the 
king, almust without the idea of injus- 
tice, to use this terrible power, fortu- 
nately blinded both court and city to a 
danger always impending over each and 
all; otherwise no man in Paris could 
have taken the least pleasure in life. 
For none were safe from’ being trans- 
ferred ùt any moment from the most 
brilliant and pleasurable existence to 
the gloomy njght of a damp and loath- 
some dungeon. Neither rank, age nor 
sex, nor even a spotless life, were any 
safeguard ; ft was a matter of daily oc- 
currence, and for that very reason did 
it scarcely ever occur to any one, that 
what was His neighbor’s fate to-day 
might be his own to-morrow. The 
matter was then regarded by them as 
death now is by us; those who disap- 
peared were soon forgotten, and those 
who remained lived on as before. 

But a better fate was reserved for 
Count Lauzun; a still, small voice was 
ever whispering in the king’s heart 
for one who had been so dear to him, 
and whom, although he would not ac- 
knowledge so much even to himself, he 
was unwilling to miss from his side. 
There were, besides, those who retained 
a kindly feeling for the poor prisoner, 
and who lost no opportunity of softening 
the king’s anger. His indefensible 
violence was for the most part attributed 
to his hot and excitable Gascon blood. 
It was suggested to the king that the 
momentary self-forgetfulness of the 
unfortunate man was in some measure 
palliated by the overwhelming grief 
consequent upon the disappointment 
of the inordinate expectations which 
the king’s plighted word had author- 
ized him to entertain; and at length 
these representations were so successful 
that Lauzun, after a residence of some 
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weeks in his gloomy prison, at an un- 
expected moment heard the unusual 
sound of hastily-approaching steps. 
Keys rattled, bolts were withdrawn, 
the heavy door creaked upon its hinges, 
and before him stood his devoted friend, 
De Guitry. Tears filled the eyes of 
the good knight, when he glanced 
around the room, and witnessed the 
change which circumstances had made 
in the appearance of his friend. 

“ Guitry !’’ exclaimed the latter, in 
pleased astonishment, his cheek for a 
moment recovering the rosy ‘tint of 
better days—* do you come to make me 
a visit, trusty fnend? or,’’—withsudden 
and serious earnestness he added, “ have 

ou also been sent to languish here? 
as your brilliant path led also but to 
destruction ?” 

“I am sent by the king as a messen- 
ger of mercy, ot peace,” answered the 
knight, joytully clasping the prisoner 
in his arms, * Hold, hold 1” answered 
Lauzun, with bitterness; “ you see I am 
too badly provided here to be able to 
receive so high an embassy with be- 
coming dignity ; you have only a choice 
between this miserable bed and that 
wooden stool for a seat, on which to 
repose yourself, whilst I, with all due 
humility, listen to the grace which my 
monarch permits to be announced to 
me through his ambassador.” 

“ Not this tone!” hegged Guitry,— 
“ forget not how very much you have 
angered the king.” 

* And has he angered me less?” in- 
terposed the deeply wounded Lauzun į; 
“or is it, perhaps, the duty of a s&bject 
to submit with humility to his lord’s 
breach of promise, and reverence faith- 
lessness as a royal peculiarity? Is it 
our fault that we are exasperated be- 
yond bearing, and driven from our 
propriety by the insensate conduct of 
others ?” 

“ Louis is not less kind than just,” 
answered the friendly knight; ‘“ he feels 
that he is not so entirely free from 
blame as to leave you without some 
excuse for your disrespectful conduct, 
and therefore desires to make repara- 
tion for his oversight,—yes, even more 
—he has sent me—” “To announce to 
me my nomination to the office of Gen- 
eral Field-Marshal!” cried Lauzun, 
suddenly interrupting him. 

“ O thou true Gascon, what are you 
thinking of!” exclaimed the knight, 
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laughing ; ‘*to demand what is impossie 
ble is childishness, my friend! That 
place is already filled; but the king 
offers you the post of captain in his 
body-guard. You yourself know that _ 
the first men in the realm deem them- 
selves honored by such an appointment, 
considering it the highest mark of the 
king’s confidence.”’ 

“Lay me atthe monarch’s feet as 
low and humble as you please,” answer- 
ed the count, with a bitter smile ;—* but 
at the same time give him distinctly to 
understand, that the poor prisoner 
Lauzun will not permit himself to 
be negotiated with—that he prefers to 
remain in his dungeon, living or dead, 
as a memento of the truth and justice 
of princes.” | 

After long and fruitless efforts, Gui- 
try finally saw himself compelled to com- 
municate the substance of his friend’s 
answer, though in much milder terms, 
to the king, who did not, indee at the 
time seem to attach much importance 
to the affair. But the old inclination 
towards his refractory favorite could 
not, even by all the arts of Madame 
Montespan, be prevented from reviving 
the wish to have him again about his 
person, was perhaps only strengthened 
by the tifficulties in the way of its ac- 
complishment; and consequently, after 
a few days, to the astonishment of all 
the world, Guitry was again dispatched 
to the prison óf his friend, to try 4 
second time his powers of persuasion. 

He found ‘him if pessible more ob- 
stinate than at first. ‘ Well, have 
your own way, then !” exclaimed the 
knight, with mingled sorrow and anger, 
after having for some hours vainly 
endeavoured to cofvince the count of 
his folly. “ Have yourown way, and 
may the stubbornness that makes you 
now so firm, never bend, but give you 
courage to bear your self-elected fate. 
How wilf all who love you lament your 
hallucination ! your sisters, your uncle 
Grammont, the noble Guise! And what 
will the princess——’ ‘Anne de 
Montpensier!” interposed Lauzun, — 
“ deceive me not! thinks she of me? 
Has she noticed my absence ?” 

‘© You deserve neither the love of 
your friends nor the remembrance of 
the princess,” answered Guitry, ‘ for 
you are not true towards us; how else 
can the suddenly subdued tone with 
which you ask this question, be recon- 
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ciled with the unbending pride of your 
general bearing ?”’ 

« Has she really remembered me ? 
has she spoken my name?” asked Lau- 
zun, with great excitement. ‘ I answer 
thee nothing more,” said the knight, 
turning towards the door; but Lauzun 
seized and held him fast. For several 
moments they stood in silence, face to 
face, and eye to eye, until at length 
Lauzun’s laboring breast was relieved 
by a deep-drawn sigh. 

« Guitry,” said he, “more than 
your prayers and erguments have the 
few words you have just spoken 
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brought home to me—the remembrance 
how fair is life in the glorious sun- 
light, how great the sacrifice I am com- 
pelled to make! You have raised a 
storm in this bosom which—tell me by 
your honor I conjure you, can I step 
back? will no stain attach to me? Is 
it true, that there is no obstruction but 
my own will, and that hundreds have 
left this tomb before me, who——” 
‘¢ Finish not,” exclaimed the overjoyed 
knight, hastening out; ‘‘seek not an 
excuse for having come to your senses ; 
leave your cause in my hands.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


ECUEBESIASTICAL AND LITERARY. 


Some persons outside the walls, mind- 
ful of fhe spiritual wants of theit fel- 
low-beings confined within, undertook 
to furnish each prisoner with a Bible. 
The work was commenced ; but it was 
soon found that the seed pf life was 
sown upon, stony ground, and was 
likely to yield no good grop of the 
poa fruifs of righteousness. — 

hose to whom the Bible came were, 
many of them, ig the habit of selling 
them to the shop-keepers for beer and 
rum, having a more vivid feeling of 
their spirituous propensities than of their 
spiritual natures. .The shop-keepers 
would barter them away to the grocers 
and market-people outside; and the 
knowledge of these transactions soon 
came to the ears of the philanthropic 
individuals who had conceived the 
praiseworthy, but as it proved, chimer- 
ical project, — and they abandoned it. 
And yet, if a suitable discrimination 
had been used, I do not know but some 
of the results, anticipated by the pro- 
jectors of the scheme, might have been 
realized ; for a majority of the prison- 


ers Were of a quiet and orderly charat- 
ter; and as time hung heavy on the 
hands of many of them, they would 
have been glad to pass some portion of 
it in reading. But to give Bibles to 
drunkards and gamblers, whose days 
and gights were fully occupied in the 
mdulgence of the lowest animal pro- 
pensities, was like casting pearls before 
swine. 

A clergyman, (I believe of the Me- 
thodist sect,) from one of the neigh- 
boring tewns, was in the habit of visit- 
ing the prisons very constantly an 
Thursdays. There was a place re- 
served in the cock-loft of No. 4 prison, 
which served equally well as a theatre 
and a lecture-room. Here the good 
man would hold forth in a quiet and 
rational manner: adapting himself to 
what he supposed to be the wants and 
condition of his hearers ; and, although 
I pretty constantly attended his minis- 
trations, as I respected the man and his 
motives, yet I am compelled to say, 
that I fear his advice, his warnings, his 
reproofs and encouragements, were 
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- ‘wasted on ears that, hearing heard 
not, and on minds that could not under- 
stand, or would not follow out his pre- 
cepts. Yet the good man was not de- 
terred from continuing his labors, how- 
ever he may have desponded of wit- 
nessing any successful results there- 
from. He must have seen, as I have, 
his aaditors, though decent and atten- 
tive enough while he was exhorting 
them, hardly waiting for his farewell 
benediction, before they surrounded the 
gaming-tables and grog-stands that 
were all the while driving a brisk trade 
in the neighborhood of his pulpit. 

But the Pontifex Maximus of the 
diocese of Dartmoor was an ugly, 
thick-lipped, ignorant black man, named 
Simon; and I believe, notwithstanding 
his professions of piety, that he was a 
consummate rascal. Simon, King Dick, 
and a civil and inoffensive black man, 
who, from the cireumstance of his 
having been a servant to the Duke of 
Kent, was known by the name of The 
Duke, constituted the hierarchy. Simon 
preached, the Duke. responded amen to 
any peculiarly pungent passage, while 
Dick ‘stood by with his big club, like a 
Roman lictor, to keep order, — when 
wo to the luckless dark gkin who 
should chance to show any signs of in- 
decorum. With the conduct of the 
whites, Dick never interfered; they 
brought their own customs and man- 
ners into. his territory ; and with a ñb- 
erality worthy of the old Romans, 
Dick allowed them to’bring their own 
religion or irreligion. 

Simon’s pulpit was a small ¢able, 
placed on top of a bench, on which he 
stood ; it was at first bare, but he soon 
contrived to have it covered with a 
green cloth. At a table beneath sat 
the Duke, with psalm-book in hand, 
ready to lead off the tune, (for he acted 
as chorister, or, as the Scotch say, 
precentor, as well as deacon,) while all 
around were ranged multitudes of 
black faces, drinking in the words of 
inspiration as they fell from the lips of 
the priestly Simon; and here and there 
might be seen a white face grinning 
almost audibly at the fun. 

Simon’s garb was at first not very 
clerical, being a bright green coat; but 
after a while, the contributions enabled 
him to raise the wind for a black one. 
It was, however, a second-hand one, 
and had been worn thin and rusty, and 
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was withal too small for the priest, 
who was an uncommonly large and 
muscular man. He was obliged to 
shove his arms a great deal too far 
through the sleeves: and his bare lower 
arms, wrists, and broad hands, remind- 
ed me very forcibly of a pair of those 
kitchen implements denominated bread- 
peels. His arms being so straitly con- 
fined, hung down by his sides, giving 
him the appearance of that good old 
New-England thanksgiving dainty, a 
stuffed turkey, prepared for roasting, 
with its wings trussed back. 

Thus ensconced in his clerical tog- 
gery, Simon appeared to be the hap- 
piest man in Dartmoor, for “he was 
supremely in leve with himself, and 
was without a rival.” Mounted on his 
bench, with, his open Bible on the table 
ae him, he ‘poured forth, every 
Sunday, such streams of fervid elo- 
quence, as I believe were never heard 
by mortal ears, before or sime. He 
would work himself up into such a tre- 
mendous storm of fervor as to overflow, 
when such ranting, such roaring, such 
a torrent of broken gibberish running 
into blasphemy, as. he then uttered, 
such grimaces and contortions as he 
then exhibited, it is impossible to de- 
seribe,—and the attempt would be pro- 
ductive only of disgust. I have before 
mae some notes, taken on the spot, of 
this fellow’s mockery of preaching and 
praying ; but they are too full of non- 
sense and blasphemy te lay before the 
reader. Simon one day met with a catas- 
trophe ;—he had had a vision, (as he 
said,) the night before, in which an an- 
gel predicted swift destruction on every 
obdurate negro who would not contrib- 
ute liberally to a collection which he 
was to take up for some pretended re- 
ligious object; he wag expatiating with 
vehemence on the woes denounced, 
and was throwing his arms about him 
in wild confusion to enforce the terror 
of his words, when his old black coat 
suddenly gave way, with a rent all 
down alongside the back-seam. He 
then took advantage of this event to 
appeal to them more strongly for their 
further liberality, as, in addition to the 
proposed object, he must have another 
coat. | 

He got up a contribution once to buy 
alarge Bible for the pulpit; and the 
money was paid in, but the Bible did 
not appear. The negroes had been 
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gulled so often, that Simon relied on 
their gullibility a little too far. Finding 
Sunday succeed to Sunday, but no Bible 
to take the place of the little one, the 
contributors became indignant, and laid 
their complaints at the foot of the 
throne. The monarch, notwithstand- 
ing his disposition to support the Pon- 
tifex, (for they played into each other’s 
hands as well as kings and priests 
usually do,) felt obliged in- policy to in- 
terfere. So he affected great indigna- 
tion, and told Simon he was a great 
rascal and impostor, and that his piety 
and preaching were all a hoax; and 
forbade him to preach any more, on 
pain of his high displeasure. Simon 
yielded to the storm, and for awhile de- 
sisted; but after a proper time he 
made his peace with royalty, expressed 
his contrition for having so far fallen 
away from grace, and shed hypocritical 
tears in confirmation of his perfitence. 
He waf restored to his priestly office, 
and resumed his elerical functions. 
After each performance a hat was 
carried round by the Duke, and each 
man cast his mite into the treasury. 
The musical performances at these 
meetings were in a wild, but not un- 
pleasant style, carried on entirely by 
the blacks, who, here as everywhere, 
exhibited their native taste for music. 
it was the choir, and not the priest, 
which attracted each Sunday a con- 
siderable numberof whites to the meet- 
ing. I never knew that Simon was 
very successful in making converts of 
the blacks ; — they lived with Mm, and 
knew him, ‘and probably thought, as 
the wife of a certain ranting preacher 
did, who, when some ome was praising 
to her the piety of her husbaad, ex- 
claimed: ‘Ah’ ye don’t know Johnny 
so well as I do.” Simon, however, 
made two white converts, and one day 
profaned the ceremony of baptism by 
immersing them in the bathing-pond. 
The means of a very decent educa- 
tion were available at a very chéap 
rate at Dartmoor. This was before 
the celebrated declaration of Lord 
Brougham, that * the school-master 
was abroad in England;” butthe school- 
master was at home in that obscure 
portion of it on which the depot of 
Dartmoor was situated. There were 
many men there who were qualified as 
- school-masters, and they turned their 
qualifications to account in such a way 
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as to be productive of some little emolu- 
ment to themselves, and of an incalcu- 
lable amount of good to many of the 
young men who were confined there. 
Amid much of evil in our condition 
there, there was this of good—that it 
afforded leisure to a great many to ac- 
quire useful knowledge, who, but for 
this, would have been too much mixed 
up with the business of this bustling 
world to devote the necessary time to 
that purpose. 

No. 1 was the principal place of 
education, — it was our Connecticut; 
though in every prison one or more 
schools were kept. It was common to 
see advertisements posted up, in which 
Mr. offered to teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic, at prices vary- 
ing from sixpence a week to a shilling 
per month; and Mr. would pro- 
pose to teach navigation and the use of 
the globes; or Mr. —— the Freneh 
‘and Spanish languages, at tHe same 
cheap rate; and their schools were 
well attended, and, I believe, the school: 
masters generally competent. 

Thera was a man in No.7 prison 
who had been dischatged from a British 
map-of-war, and had considerable prize- 
money paid to him. He turned his 
means into the purchase of several hwn- 
dred volumes of well-selected books, 
and fitted up a library in the cock-lpft 
of his prison, and kept his books for 
circulation, gt a small sum per week, 
and I believe he found it to be a tolera- 
bly successful speculation. But, how- 
ever the profit may have been to the 
projéctor, the library was productive 
of a very profitable and pleasant source 
of amusement and instruction to some 
of the prisoners. : 

It was seriously contemplated, at one 
time, to establish a newspaper within 
the prisens ; and I believe the project 
would have been carried into effect, and 
have proved a successful one, had not 
the news of the treaty led us to believe 
that we should soon be liberated. Bul- 
letins were occasionally posted on the 
walls, containing the leading incidents 
of news, prison memorabilia, &c., which 
in some measure answered the pur- 
poses of a newspaper. 

Our prison-keeper was very unwise- 
ly sensitive about our getting any news- 
papers, except such as were devoted to 
the tory interest in England, or to the 
federal party in the United States ; but 
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I do not know whether he had orders 
to exclude them, or did it of his own 
mere notion. We thought it to bea 
very foolish and tyrannical restriction ; 
and I cannot now conceive what pur- 
pose favorable to the British could be 
effected by it. Thesé papers were not 
such as we desired to see, and we re- 
sorted to various expedients to get the 
liberal journals smuggled into the prisons, 
One of the devices was, by the agency 
of some of the bakers outside, to have 
the newspaper carefully enveloped, 
baked in the middle of a loaf of bread, 
with a particular mark on the loaf 
whereby it might be distinguished.— 
Cobbet’s Register usually came in this 
way. The cost of papers was go great 
in England that we had to club toge- 
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ther and form companies for the pur- 
pose of taking them. We seldom got 
sight of any papers from the United 
States but what our keeper chose to 
send us, or on the arrival of a fresh lot 
of captives who had recently left home, 

Thus, it will be perceived that we 
had a tolerable infusion of education and 
literature at our university of seven col- 
lege at Dartmoor; and that, like the 
practice at other colleges, each candi- 
date had to undergo an examination 
when he entered ; but then our presi- 
dent and faculty were as liberal and 
good-natured as the same worthy func- 
tionaries are at some American colleges 
—they rejected none for insufficient an- 
swers. 


CHAPTER XI. 


t 
PROVISIONS. —CHRISTMAS DINNER.—*0CCUPATIONS.—-COMMENCE BUSINESS, BUT 
e 
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THERE was great complaint amoag 
the prisoners of the insdffitient quanti- 
ty.of provisions allowed us by the Brit- 
ish for our subsistence. Our allow- 
ance was a half pound of beef per’ man, 
which, being delivered in the gross, 
was diminished considerably in weight 
by cooking and the abstraction of ¢he 
bore ; some turnips, or ohions, æ little 
barley, and one-third of tm ounce of 
salt. On Wednesdays antl Faidays, in 
lieu of the beef, we had a pound of 
smoked or pickled herrings and ane 
pound of potatoes, or, in lieu of the 
herrings, a pound of pickled codfish.— 
We had also one and a half pounds of 
bread per day for each man, which 
was generally of a very good quality. 
This was our whole allowance by the 
British government; and for a robust, 
hearty man, it was certaidly a‘ very 
smal] one—the beef being only half the 
quantity allowed to its own soldiers and 
sailors, who receive, in addition, peas 
in an almost unlimited quantity, and 
cocoa at morning and night. We had 
no allowance for breakfast or supper ; 
but to remedy this deficiency, we were 
paid by our own government two-pence- 
halfpenny per day, and this was paid to 
us every thirty-two days, amounting to 
six shillings and eight pence, or about 
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one and a half dollars. I can bring no 
greater reproach on the British govern- 
ment for its treatment of the prisoners 
than this insufficient allowance of feod, 
tinless it be the fmmuring men in such 
a horrid and unhealthy climate as Dart- 
moor. There was no excuse for this 
stinting, in fhe treatment of British 
prisoners int the United States, who 
had at all times an ample allowanée of | 
food; and the authorities should’ not, 
with any claim to humemity, have’ al- 
towed the chance of almost actual star- 
vation to be warded off by our own 
government. I am sorry to be obliged 
to make these remarles, because, in 
general, I have no reason to complain 
of my treatment while a prisoner; but 
I know that many of the inmates of 
Dartmoor would have suffered from 
the insufficient supply of food, had it not 
been for the allowance of the American 
government. 

For myself, I fared well enough; 
for I was connected with the mess of 
the little captain, whom I have brought 
to the reader’s notice several times 
before; and with him, there was no 
lack of provender. He made friends 
at Dartmoor as well as everywhere 
else, and had his usual luck here, of | 
finding the most generous and liberal 
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friends of any man I ever , knew. 
Lucky it was for him and them that 
his pockets were so capacious, or else 
he would have been obliged to do vio- 
lence to his own feelings, and to put 
the modesty of his friends to the blush, 
by exhibiting the proofs of their kind- 
ness and beneficence. He was usefal 
to every one. The contractor was 
grateful for his assistance in weighing 
out the bread and beef; the clerks 
were glad to avail themselves of his 
services in taking account; the com- 
mittee were right well pleased that he 
helped them in the inspection, and the 
cooks for his valuable advice and assist- 
ance in the culinary processes ; — and 
should such a man go with a hungry 
maw! No! shade of Heliogabalus 
forbid it! Else were gratitude but un 
empty sound at Dartmoor, and unre- 
quited services a by-word in No. 7.° 


It was a glorious sight to us ef his 


mess, each morning, when the captain 
returned from his daily labors of love, 
to see him unbutton his pesa-jacket. 
Snugly ensconced between the breast 
of this and his inner coat, would he 
produce a nice, luscious, large salt-fish. 
From one pocket weuld emerge a huge 
beef-steak, and from the other delicious 
and savory. onians, gr mayhap some full- 
grown and taste-inviting potatoes; while 
his head was crowned with g pice four - 
pound loaf of white bread, modestly 
shadowing its loveliness under his ample 
hat, while one waistcoat-pocket would 
contain the salt, (the other he reserved 
for tobacco,) and his trowsers-pocket a 
snug little flagk of eau-de-vie, for the 
captain’s* own especial use. Of this 
last article he claimed a monopoly, 
which I cheerfutly accorded him ; but, 
I believe, some of my messmates look- 
ed upon it with grudging eyes. 

Best of messmates! prince of good 
fellows, and paragon of providers! 
Should’st thou not be allowed thine 
own little peculiar—thy drop of comfort 
in this ungenial climate? It was ne- 
cessary for thee, after thy arduous 
labors in the offices, the market-yard, 
and the cook-house. And should the 
ungrateful recipients of the liberality of 
thy friends, those with whom thou 
freely shared’st all things, save this — 
should they envy thee thy daily pota- 
tion ?—I, at least, had not thus learned 
my duty. 

But one thing was wanting to perfect 
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the character of the captain. He was 
brave, generous and eloquent, but he 
had his infirmity ; he had a very weak 
head, and his potations would *“ mount 
me up into the brain,” and so knock 
about among the bumps of combative- 
ness and destructiveness, that his after- 
noon character presented a painful 
contrast to his morning ose. But we 
had all learnt to reverence his morning 
capabilities, and we administered sooth- 
ing-syrup to his afternoon infirmities. 

On the approaeh of Christmas, the 
captain’s friends were uncommonly 
munificent ; their own hearts, I sup- 
pose, were made more warm by the 
near prospect.of enjoying the festivities 
of that season of old English hospital- 
ity ; dnd presents flowed in, with a 
profusion that astonished even me, 
used as I had become to the winni 
graces of the captain and the kind re- 
gards of his friends. Christmas day, 
1814, was therefore a red-letter day in 
our Dartmoor calendar. The captain 
was a man of the world, but he had 
not, as I have before intimated, a spice 
of selfishness in his disposition. His 
exclusive grasp of the little pocket- 
flask was eaused solely by its very 
diminutive bulk. It was his pet, his 
favorite, the sole chd of his love, and 
to which he clung with a grasp as un- 
flinching as if it contained all that the 
world could give of pleasure; but had 
he possessed more of the same family, 
we should have shared them with him. 
This was verified on this occasion; for 
the captain feund’in the pocket of his 
small clothes, a one-pound note. How 
it got there, 1 never knew, — but it was 
a rara-avis, an oasis in a desert, — 
and I did not care to inquire very par- 
ticularly into its origin; sufficient for 
me that it was there, and that the 
captain spent it all for beer, to wash 
down our savory morsels with. 

The captain had invited a few friends, 
not of our mess, to partake ;— good fel- 
lows they were all, and potent at the 
beer-jug- Some of them ate little and 
drank much ; but, like the old friar in 
the play of “The Castle Spectre,” 
“what little they did eat prospered 
with them most abundantly.” Their 
bellies were rotund, and their legs 
spindle-shanked, sure signs of good 
feeding and vigorous digestion; and 
they were not stinted at our festival. 
A one-pound note bought ten gallons of 
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beer, and there were but ten persòns 
to partake of it; and of the abstemi- 
‘ousness of one of the ten, modesty 
forbids me to speak. 

The good yule-log was provided, not 
to burn, for we had neither stove nor 
fire-place, but to eke out our scanty 
supply of seats. The table was spread 
with a munificence unwonted in Dart- 
moor; and mess and guests forgot for 
awhile the recollection of home and 
its thanksgiving festivals ; forgot their 
cold, dank, and dismal prison; forgot 
family and friends, and all, save the 
present festive occasion. Games of all- 
fours, cribbage, and whist, succeeded 
the dinner; pipe after pipe of tobacco 
was consumed, and while the aromatic 
smoke was ascending in graceful curls, 
each one looked round with much com- 
placency on his neighbor, and all on 
the giver of the feast. Song followed 
song, toast succeeded to toast, and the 
memory of the feast now smacks on 
my mind, With grateful recollection of 
my long-lost messinate. 

' He who had money might do well, 
enough at Dartmoor: for there were 
cook-shops and stalls of every kind and 
degree kept’ by the prisuners, frofn 
those which were dignified with the 
name of taverns, down to the humble 
venders of coffee and plum-gudgeons. 
At these: taverns might be found 
meats, roast and boiled, and stewed and 
fried; pastry-cakes, fruits, wine and 
liquors; and they were well patron- 
ized, and profitable to their keepers. 
The cries of “hot pluth-gudgeons! 
who'll buy a plum-gudgeon ? hot fre- 
co! hot freco! lobscouse, ‘nfce and 
hot! hot coffee! hot coffee! bufgoo, 
nice burgoo !” were continually re- 
sounding through the prisons. Some 
of these dainties have, I dare say, never 
before been heard of by my readers; 
and, for their instruction, as they are 
not to be found in any cook’s oracle, 
from Mrs. Glass down to Dr. Kitchen- 
er, I will explain them. ` Plum-gud- 
geon was a compound of salt fish and 
potatoes, or rather of potatoes and fish ; 
for the fish was something like a grain 
of wheat in a bushel of chaff; you 
might search all day till you found it, 
and then it was not worth the trouble 
of the search. ‘This mass was formed 
into obtuse pointed cones, about as large 
as a tea-saucer, and fried in a little, 
very little butter. Each plum-gudgeon 
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sold for a penny, and made a very de- 
cent mess for breakfast. Freco was a 
stew, made of the marrow and fat of 
bones, boiled out, with a few small 
pieces of meat and some potatoes, and 
thickened with barley; water being, 
by an almost infinite degree, the pre- 
dominant ingredient. When well and 
cleanly made, it was not unpalatable, 
and.a pint might be bought for two 
pence. Lobscouse was a thicker stew, 
made with a larger proportion of meat, 
part of which’ had been salted, and it 
sold at about double the price of freco. 
Burgoo is, I bélieve, better known; 
it is a hasty-pudding made of oat-meal, 
and eaten with butter or molasses, cal- 
led, in Dartmoor, “ trickles” a corrup- 
tion of treacle Coffee, or rather a 
pretty good substitute for it, was made 
from burnt peas, or burnt crusts of 
bread; and as it required little capital, 
besides a kettle and a tin-pot, to set up 
a coffee-merchant, and as the beverage 
was much in demand, it. was the occu- 
pation, and a thfiving one, too, of a 
great many ef the prisoners. One 
might see the fires of the coffee-makers 
all round the yards as soon as the 
doers were open in the morning; but 
some of them, whose ctstomers ex- 
pected an earlier supply, had little fur- 
naces in the prisohs, with pipes to con- 
vay the smoke through the windows. 
There was a good deal of money cir- 
culatmg in the prisons. I have already 
observed, that each prisoner received 
two-peyce-halfpenny per day from our 
own government; this to nearly six 
thousand prisonets, would give a circu-: 
lation of nearly nine thousand dollars per 
month ; to this is to be added the prize 
money and wages—paid to men who ` 
werg discharged from British men-of- 
war, as American seamen, and sent to 
Dartmoor as prisoner's of war, and the 
aggregate amount would not be far from 
double thatsum. But then it was soon 
pretty equally distributed, for Jack is 
not renowned for saving or accumula- 
ting; and it was very much as Dr. John- 
son said of learning ia Scotland, “like 
bread m a besieged town, every man had 
a mouthfull, but no man a bellyfull.” 
To this remark there were some ex- 
ceptions; for the beer-sellers, where 
the trade was free, made money; so 
did some of the shop-keepers. Some 
of the prisoners were connected with 
wealthy families at home, and had 
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money remitted to them; and some 
few of the discharged men-of- war’s-men 
had been officers in the service, and had 
been successful in gaining prize-money. 
I knew one man who had been a boat- 
swain, who was reported to have three 
thousand pounds; and another, who 
had been a master’s mate, who had more 
than one thousand—but these were rare 
cases. 

I always thought it to be gross injus- 
tice in the British government to send 
these men to prison, They had com- 
mitted no crime; they had not been 
taken in war; they had served the go- 
vernment faithfully, most of them long, 
—some of them so well that they had 
gained rank in the service, and because 
they would not fight against their own 
countrymen they were sent to prison. 
I am aware of the plea of expediency, 
that if these men were sent home they 
would have manned our ships, and caf- 
rying with them the arts they had 
learned in the British service, would 
have proved efficient and formidable 
enemies. But necessity and expediency 
are the pleas of tyranny, wrong and 
injustice, all the world over; and if nar 
tions are ever brought to judgment and 
retribution, the black sin of Great Bri- 
tain, in this case, will be added to the 


catalogue ef her wrpngs to {lindostan 


and Ireland. ,_ , ’ 

I remember, when I was a boy, that 
there was a great deal of- discussion 
going on in the newspapers in relation 
to the number of impressed, American 
seamen in the British navy, An eminent 
and worthy citizen ef Massachusetts, 
who figured much in politics, and who 
had held high offices in the state, was 
led astray so far from truth as to report 
that only a small number, (I forget how 
small, but I think less than a hundred,) 
had ever been impressed., Now the fact 
was, that there were in Dartmoor twen- 
ty-three hundred and fifty men who 
had been discharged from the British 
navy as Americans, most of whom had 
been impressed. Ido not believe that 
all these men were Americans; some 
I know were not; but then, the pro- 
portion of them being British subjects, 
who had been able to pass themselves 
off as Americans, was comparatively 
small; and as every man-of-war, on 
board which I was a prisoner, had 
among its crew more or fewer Ameri- 
cans, who had nut been discharged, I 
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think it cannot be far from the truth to 
say, that there were, when the war com- 
menced in 1812, more than three thou- 
sand impressed Americans in the Brit- 
ish navy. 

But to return to the shops, which , 
were various in Dartmoor. . They were 
kept jn the: mess-births; the dinner- 
table, when not in use for dinner, being 
paraded in front, as a counter, and fur- 
nished with various commodities for 
sale. The cook-shops I have already 
Noticed; then there were the beer- 
shops ; shops for the sale of articles of 
prison manufacture, such as mimic 
ships, neatly built of bone, straw hats, 
shoes made of list and canvass, toys of 
various kinds, &c.; coffee shops, and 
green-grocers’ shops, where were sold 
vegetables. But the most common were 
the grocery-shops, in which were sold 
glasses of rum, pipes, ha’penny-worths 
of tobacco, butter, snuff, tea, coffee, 
trickle, &c. These were eminently re- 
tail shops, in the.sense of a shop-keeper 
nearer home, who said, ‘he had relin- 
quished the retail trade—he nọ longer 
But 
they would cut candles, split crackers, 


halve a glass of rum, or accommodate 


you in any way, according to your 
means, in Dartmoor. 

When I first went there, I wished to 
turn an honest penny, and employ my 
time, and I caanected myself in business 
asa grocer with my little messmate. 
We procured our stock in trade of a 
Tavistock grocer, on the usual credit of 
twenty days; that being ample time, if 
trade was gogd, to turn such a stock as 
was usually employed.. My partner 
was-about my equal in size, much more 
than my equal in years, and almost in- 
finitely my superior in knowledge of 
the world;.so he was the head of the 
concern and the out-door partner. I 
had by this time become pretty well 
able te bear confinement; so I was the 
indoor partner and salesman. 

With much self-complacency, after 
the arrangement as to credit had been 
effected and the stock procured, I ar- 
rayed and set in order the shop. The 
counter was arranged—bhere was a bot- 
tle of rum ; in juxta-position, bearing it 
loving company, was a wine-glass, with 
the impress of antiquity very legible on 
its surface, but being withal marvellous- 
ly little of its age. There might be 
seen the little lump of butter, melting 
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and tender as the heart of a young 
damsel of sweet sixteen; hard by the 
ha’ penny-worths of tobacco, redolent of 
the aromatic perfumes of the land of ho- 
miny and hoe-cakes—of double-shuffle 
„and kite-foot; and then, casting your 
glance a little onward, you might have 
seen the odoriferous herb of China, or 
the aromatic berry from the sunny 
isles of slavery and sugar-canes ; here 
were pipes, and there was snuff ; here 
a keg of trickle, and there a sack of po- 
tatoes; while, to crown the scene, 
joint-monarch of all he surveyed, stood 
a dapper little shop-man, five -feet and 
two inches high, as his protection tes- 
tified, his mouth screwed up ta a smile 
which his heart belied, as alert and 
ready to wait on customers as any 
knight of the yard-stick on Washing- 
ton or Hanover streets, but presenting 
a forcible and mortifying cqntrast in the 
habiliments of his outward man. 

Trade prospered; customers came 


“and bought, and drank, and cut and 


came again. Our etock diminished 
daily ;—the time came round when our 
Tavistock crediter expected payment. 
My partner had been the cashier. I 
asked him for the needful to keep our 
credit good ;—he rummaged his packets, 
he searchad his trunks, he cogitated and 
ruminated—but all in vain; the cash 
was not forthcoming—it was gone—(a 
sheriff’s return would have said, non 
est anventus,)—where I never knew; 
but I always looked upon the gaming- 
tables of No. 4 with a painful feeling of 
suspicion. We were bankrupts—our 
credit prostrated, and our shop aban- 
doned. 

It would do no good to disclose to my 
readers my feelings or my subsequent 
resources; but the Tavistock grocer 
was paid, and my partner was innocent 
of the payment. | 

By our bankruptcy a rival shop- 
keeper of our neighborhood flourished ; 
he succeeded to our custom, and drove 
a thriving business in the sale of his 
commodities. During one of the an- 
noying suspensions of the market, 
when he could replenish his stock in 
no other way, he made an agreement 
with a soldier to smuggle into the pris- 
on sundry articles for the supply of his 
shop, to the value of two or three 
pounds. They agreed upon a counter- 
sign by which they would know each 
other in the dark. The shop-keeper 
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incautiously mentioned the agreement, 
and it became known to some of a gang 
of thieves, with which the prisons were 
infested. At the night agreed upon 
they forestalled the shop-keeper, and 
placed themselves at the window. The 
soldier came and gave the countersign ; 
and it being answered correctly, he, 
without any suspicion, passed in the ar- 
ticles. On requesting his pay, they de- 
rided and insulted him. The poor sol- 
dier was in despair; he had not the 
means of making good to him of whom 
ke had procyred the articles the price 
of them; and the man threatened to 
expose him to his officer unless he fur- 
nished the payment. The shop-keeper 
would not pay him, although it was 
through his indiscretion that he was 


defrauded. It was of no use to attempt 


to hunt out the. thieves ; and even if 
they had been recognized, he could 
have obtained nothing fromthem. He, 
therefore, made the case known to 
some in our neighborhood, when we 
immediately opened a subscription-pa- 
per for the benefit of the poor soldier, 
and in a short time an amount larger 
than what he had been defrauded of 
was raised and paid over to him. 

In a, bay near us messed six men, 
whose various employments will give 
the reader past of a miniature view of 
the great world at Dartmoor. One 
had been a tailor at home, and he now 
plied his needle and shears with as 
much assiduity as he was wont to do 
in the county of old York, in Maine.— 
It seemed to be here a very good trade, 
too; for he was always diligently en- 
gaged in making er repairing. One 
had been an extensive brewer in Boston 
—had failed—tried his luck at priva- 
teering, and was eaptured. In prison 
he turned, ag we termed him, a wash- 
er-woman, took in clothes to wash, and 
seemed to be as happy over his tub as 
he ever was over his brewing-kettle. 
Two were partners in the coffee-mak- 
ing business. ‘They had a small fur- 
nace to burn charcoal, which, in good 
weather, they used in the yard, but 
when it was stormy they attached to it 
a pipe, projecting through the window 
to lead off the smoke; over this fur- 
nace they roasted their peas or crusts 
of bread, and boiled their kettle; and 
they drove a pretty thrifty business. 
Another was engaged in ship-building. 
He was an expert mechanic; and from 
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wood or bone he would fashion you a 
tiny ship, complete even to the most 
minute particular. The other was a 
grease-collector. He had an establish- 
ment in one corner of the yard, where, 
after collecting from the various messes, 
and from the cook-houses, all the bones 
he could, he would pound them up and 
boil them in a kettle with some water, 
and skim off the grease or marrow, 
which was in great estimation and de- 
mand for many culinary purpeses.—— 
This was one of the pattern messes of 
No. 7, for thrift and industry. i 
Opposite to us was a mess of Span- 
iards. I have often been amused of 
an evening, while reclining in my ham- 
mock, by viewing this mess. It ‘as 
their invariable practice, as sobn ùs the 


prisons were locked up for the night, | 


to gather round their table. They had 
an odd-looking pack of cards, and the 
games they played with them weré in- 
comprehensible to me. They weuld 
place a large bow! on the table, into 
which they would put a glass or two of 
rum, and set fire to it, from the flame 
of burning paper. After burning a 
few minutes, they would blow. out the 
flame, put in some sugar, then plenti- 
fully ditute the compound with water, 
and this bowl of very weak grog or 
punch, would serve for tae whole mess 
till far into the witching time of night. 
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One, or at most two, segarillos, (that 
is, tobacco chopped fine, and rolled up 
in a paper wrapper, from which one 
would take a whiff and then pass it 
round to hiš next neighbor, and so on; 
until it had gone the circle,) would suf- 
fice them for the sitting. Thus, with 
cards and eonversation, and an occa- 
sional song, with the accompaniment ef 
an old guitar, these men passed away 
the leaden hours of their captivity, 
without intercourse with any one but 
themselves; for I believe that neither 
of them could speak much, if any Eng- 
lish. How these men came here, [ 
know not; but I presume they were 
captured’ in some American vessels, 
and, of course, were considered as 
Americans ; and that by the natural 
affinity of country, language, tastes, and 
customs, they had gathered into a mess 
at Dartmoor. I was often struck with 
their quiet and eubdued manner, so dif- 
ferent from the rude and bwisterous 
ene of the Americans ; with the grace 
and politeness with which they treated 
each other, in all their intercourse one 
with another, s@ different from the 
rudely familiar deportment ef the fun- 
loving Yankee sailor; and with: their 
temperate habits, so different,.so witlely 
differént from that of the generality of 
the Dartmotr messes. 


? HYMN.: 


BY CALEB CUSHING 


WF praise thee, God. when meorning’s ray 


Tn orient skies begin’ to shine, ` 


And once again returning day © 


Wakes pn this glorious world of thine. 


We praise thee, God, whose mighty hand, 
Supreme in love, supreme in power, 
Rolls on the sun from land to land, 
To light and glad each fleeting hour. 


We praise thee, God, at evening tide, 
With all the starry hosts on high, 
Which beam, as if thy throne beside, 
To hymn thy greatness through the sky. 


At morn, at noon, at eve, we praise 
Thy might and grace on bended knee, 


And hearts of grateful joy still raise, 


Creator, Savior, God, to thee. 
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When, thirty years ago, the colonies 
of South America began to break the 
decayed yoke of Spain, and like us of the 
North, struck for liberty as well as in- 
dependence; when they made Wash- 
ington their watch-word, and the light 
of this northern constellation their 
guide, and our success the guaranty of 
their hopes, no wonder that our sym- 
pathies were strongly stirred. We saw 
that, notwithstanding the terrific explo- 
sion of the French Revolution, each ene 
of the new-born states came into life in- 
stinct with aspirations for free goverk- 
ment, and we rejoiced to contemplate in 
the future a continent of free republics, 
offsetting, with their prosperity, power 
and happiness, the thraldom and misery 
in which the old hemisphere was held. 

Bat when we looked to see the new 
nations easily and peacefully organtze 
their governments, and commence their 
career in the path we had sò easily trod, 
we only saw and sadly learned that the 
work of building new and stable sys- 
tems was quite another thing from de- 
stroying old and decayed ones. Unlike 
the. colonies of North America, a long 
term of slavery preceded the emancipa- 
tion of those of the South, and the art 
of self-government, in its simplest rudi- 
ments, was yet to be acquired. Rich 
mines; mild climates and fruitéul soils 
had enervated the temperament of the 
people, and a warm sun haddestroyed 
the equilibrium between passion and 
reason. Independence was established 
only to be followed by civil commotions, 
and liberty became confusion and crime. 
Revolution followed revolution, bringing 
no fruits but blood and distress. Gene- 


rals and dictators, presidents and gov- 


ernors, juntas, constitutions, systems, 


“plans” and “ pronunciamentos,” came, 


changed, and went again, like clouds in 
a disturbed sky. And the most san- 
guine friend of human liberty could 
only wait and hope, that throùgh expe- 
rience and suffering, with much tribula- 
tion, the unhappy people would in some 
way, and atsome time, accomplish their 
deliverance; and under some system 
suited to their conditions and needs, the 
tormented nations at last find rest. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. XCV. 


Thus have passed thirty years of 
almost ceaseless struggle, with so little 
to encourage the hopes of their well- 
wishers, that most of us turn with pain 
from each fresh account of new revolu- 
tions and wars among them, and have 
almost ceased to feel any interest in 
their affairs. 

But took again: thirty years, the time. 
of a generation, though long in the life 
of a man, is little in the life of a nation ; 
and if we will but hopefully turn our 
eyes to the southern horizon, we may 
‘now see that something. has been 
achieved. It is something that those 
people, im all their sore agony, have 
never yet lost their instinct for freedom 
or theis hopes of achieving it; some- 
thing that, in despair, they have never 
yet called on the name of a king for 
deliverance; something that, finally 
discarding the centralizing systems of 
the republican theorists of Europe, they 
are generally adopting the principle of 
federations to which confessedly we owe 
our own happy success, and are laying 
the foundations of solid national fabrics, 
by first organizing and perfecting the 
perts ; and it is something that several 
of the states now give signs of having at 
last acquired stability amd prosperity 
under liberal institutions. 

As might be expeeted by those hold- 
ing the eommoan opinions of the effect 
upon national character of geographical 
position, the earliest proofs of improve- 
ment are seen in the countries within 
the temperate zone; and Chili, the far- 
thest south, is the farthest advanced in 
stability of government. The next is 
the Argentine Confederation. 

If Plato had looked over the whole 
earth for a land where to found his ideal 
republic, or Sir Thomas More for a 
location for his Utopia, either of them 
might well have chosen the fair country 
of La Plata. Its area of nine hundred 
thousand square miles—greater than the 
extent of France, Germany and Spain 
combined—occupies the most and the 
best of the region of the southern tem- 
perate .zone, and stretches from the 
tropic of Capricorn to forty degrees ot 
south latitude. The surface, though 
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mostly level, has yet a sufficient alterna- 
tion of hilly and mountainous districts, 
and nearly allof it, without the hand of 
man, sustains immense herds of cattle 
and horses, and when tilled, yields 
abundantly the best productions of both 
torrid and temperate zones, without 
either manure, labor or skill. Through 
this there runs the noble La Plata and 
its noble branches, and pervading all is 
a serene sky and an air healthy and 
pure. For inheritors of this delightful 
land there are one million of the best 
specimens of our race in all Spanish 
America; pure Castillians by descent. 
The men of commanding stature, ath- 
letic, vigorous and brave; the women 
so graceful, and fair and beautiful, as to 
excel, as all travellers confess, even the 
dames of old Castile. The Gothic-Cas- 
tillian race, in their second great migra- 
tion, plunging. through tht regions of 
equatorial heat, and arriving at such a 
country as this, could hardly be less in 
their physical character. For theinmo- 
ral natures, behold the.causes that have 
been operating npon them! 

They have never felt that impulse to 
exertion and industry which comes from 
a barren soil and ungenial climate. . In 
their infancy aş a people, during the 
long years of their colonial condition, 
the despotic govefnment and illiberal 
policy of their mother country was 
every way such as to retard growth and 
advancement. By  prohibitiong on 
manufactures, imposed to keep them in 
dependence; by forbidding the expor- 
tation of their products in any but Span- 
ish-owned vessels; by effectually ex- 
cluding from all public posts the natives 
of the country ; by swarms of rapacious 
officials, and swarms of dissolute priests, 
sent over to consume the substance of 
the people, and set them an example of 
indolence, luxury and vice; by extreme 
taxation ; by permitting the devastating 
inroads of the Indians, which an inert 
and enervated Spanish soldiery either 
could not or would not prevent; by all 
these means, in that important season 
of their growth, did Spain endeavor to 
repress industry and the arts; to ex- 
clude the natives from commerce ; to 
crush their ambition ; to check- their 
advancement, in either numbers, wealth 
or civilization ; to corrupt their morals, 
destroy their energy, and break their 
spirit. But in spite of all these influ- 


ences, the English account of them, 
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given before their independence—Eng- 
lish travellers never flatter—represent 
them as, though by bad government dis- 
couraged and melancholy, yet “ possess- 
ing the germs of eminent good quali- 
ties.” 

In the wars of independence, the 
Viçe-Royalty of Buenos Ayres was the 
first to strike and the first to conquer. 
In 1817 the provinces of which it was 
composed, and which now form the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, joining together 
under tlre name of the * United States 
of South America,” set themselves 
about the serious work of organization ; 
in atterapting which, as from their edu- 
cation might have been foreseen, they 
were smitten with the “ gift of tongues” 
which afflicted the builders of Babel, and 
fell inte deplorable confusion. Innumer- 
able theoretical constitutions, of every 
fanciful variety, some of them imported 
ready-made from, Europe, and others 
the fresh product of native imagination 
—none alike, except in the feature of 
centralism and the quality of being en- 
tirely unfitted for the people they.were 
designed for—were, one after another, 
hurrtedly set up, to be as hurriedly 
thrown down. One aspiring leader 
succeeded another, each to be deposed, 
banished or shot; and there were presi- 
dents of a month, of a week, and of a 
day. Neglect and abuse of course pre- 
vailed in every branch of the public ad- 
ministsation. A loan of seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling was raised 
abroad at a ruinous discount, only to be 
sunk at home by investment in founding 
a national bank, which added.to their 
other troubles the multifarious curse of 
a depeeciated paper currency. So weak 
was the government that it was afraid 
to punish for erimes; nor did some of 
the deputies scruple to confess that it 
was better to let offences go unpunished, 
than for the authorities to make at- 
tempts which could only show their 
weakness and provoke the wrath of the 
malefactors. Robbery and murder 
were being incorporated into the “ man- 
ners and customs” of the people, and 
the government was only felt in its own 
particular murders, robberies and extor- 
tions. And then the unorganized and 
unprotected country districts became a 
prey to the hostile Indian tribes, who 
laid waste the plantations of the few 
agriculturists, drove off the cattle from 
the pampas, sacked and destroyed the 
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settlements, slaughtered thousands, and 
carried away other thousands into cap- 
tivity, and came with devastation and 
terror even to the gates of Buenos 
Ayres. And the savages from the forest 
and the desert seemed coming to. re- 
claim their ancient wild dominion in the 
land. 

To this bad pass did things come in 
all the parts of the present confedera- 
tion; and of none is the story more 
terribly true than ef the principal pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, with its city 
and large territory, holding a population 
equal to perhaps one-half of all the 
others. It is of this province especially 
that there are now to be mentioned 
some remarkable changes, whose ef- 
fects, however, have spread to a large 
extent over the others also. í 

In Buenos Ayres the government has 
now remained stable for more thar ten 
years, and sustaining the utmost regu- 
larity in all ite departments. The plun- 
dering of the treas@ry has ceased, and 
for all that time there has been estab- 
lished a system of public finance under 
which not one cent has been embezzled 
or lost. Economy has taken the place 
of extravagance, and its effects are, that 
though the taxes are wonderfully light, 
every public employee, civil or military,. 
is promptly paid; and, while sustaining 


a foreign war, two monthly instalments, 


of five thousand Spanish dollars each, 
one as an indemnity to France, aud the 
other for interest on the foolishly-con- 
tracted foreign debt, have been under- 
taken and regularly met, while at the 
same time the principal ef another fo- 
reign debt is being rapidly reduced. 
Efficient laws, by whose operation de- 
tection and punishment fellow the 
offence as quickly and certainly as light- 
ning follows the thunder-clap, extend 
as thoroughly through every alley of the 
close city, as over every league of the 
wide and sparsely inhabited plains of 
the interior. Throughout the whole 
province order and peace prevails; and 
than Buenos Ayres, with its hundred 
thousand souls of every country and 
character, there is not a better ordered 
city in all Christendom. Under the 
shadow of a well-guaranteed security, 
commerce extends and flourishes. Fo- 
reign merchants reside in the city, and 
transact their business with as certain 
a protection in every right as they could 
possibly have at home, and enjoy far 
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larger privileges than in their own coun- 
tries are allowed to aliens. And in all 
the fermentof popular excitement just- 
ly arising from the injuries and insults 
of England and France, of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, not one of these mer- 
chants can say that he has been injured 
in his person or purse. The hostile 
Indians have long ago been swept from 
the plains, or reduced to quiet. The 
fertile fields, from which industry was 
driven, again feel the effects of tillage. 
Agriculture is extending in all direc- 
tions still farther into the country, and 
subduing alike the wild soil of the 
pampas and the fierce natures of their 
inhabitants. Under the well-enforced 
and evenly-executed laws, the peaceful 
arts progress, population extends and 
wonderfully increases, wealth increases, 
and security, order, progress and hap- 
piness have taken the place of anarchy, 
viglence, trime, dépopulagion and retro- 
gression. | 

. Aud this miracle has been worked 
by one head— one hand—one name — 


‘ROSAS. - 


The people of South America are 
what they are, and not other than what 
they are. To judge of them and their 
affairs, their actual condition, their na- 
tures and their wants must be learned, 
and well borne*m mind. ‘The interior 
country ef the Argentines has had a 
peculiar influence upon their eiviliza- 
tion. »Civilization ordinarily progresses 
by concentration of population. Here 
a vast extent of level country, offerin 
in all parts nearly equal advantages o 
pasturage, operated inevitably to scatter 
the few inhabitants over its whole sur- 
face, where, living on their large herds, 
with their few wants well supplied, 
they learned to love the life they fol- 
low, and to neglect and despise the 
softening arts of tillage. Here we have 
one step backwards towards the first 
estate of the original Visigoth. The 
name of Guacho, which they have 
given themselves, and which is taken 
from the chance product of an uncared- 
for ostrich egg, is one well expressive 
of their condition and habits. The 
vast body of them are herdsmen, living, 
like the Tartars, on horseback, eating 
flesh without bread, not depressed -by 
poverty or fear, little tempered by arts 
or agriculture, but roving, free, inde- 
pendent, warlike and wild. 
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To govern such a people required 
something more than a constitution 
drawn up in Paris, á la mode the Abbé 
Sieyes, or written in London by Jere- 
my Bentham. To organize in a state 
the wanderers of the trackless and il- 
limitable pampas, needed something 
different from any of those centralizing 
schemes, imported untried from Europe, 
and something more than the flowery and 
unintelligible orations of the Central 
President, Rivadavice. All those fol- 
lies, again and again tried, had ridicu- 
lously failed. A thousand. political 
philosophers and statesmen, such as 
easily administer the governments of 
other states of the world, would have 
found all their tactics, whén exercised 
on a population like this, as futile as 
whisthng to the winds. It needed a 
man truly a South American, well 
knowing the sure the people and 
the times; born of the country and the 
times — a child of the soil, a man of the 
people. The times calléd for one with 
a strong head, and hand, and will—such 
a ruler as the people to whom he is 
sent always recognized and received. 
Such an one in La Plata would have 
been Jackson ; and Rosas is the Jack- 
son of the South. Differently constita- 
ted than he is, he would have been 
unfit for his task; differently, acting 
than he has, he would wholly have 
failed; and had he failed, his people 
must now have been fast declining into 
savageism, and his country intoa wilder- 
ness. Ifthe broad and beautiful region 
of the earth he is néw redeeming from 
ruin 7s to be redeemed, it is by ‘the 
man Rosas. 

Juan M. De Rosas, though born in 
the city, has passed most of his life in 
the country, where, by his own ener- 
gies, he early accumulated a large for- 
tune. Until 1828, when he first was 
drawn into political life, he resided on 
his estanchia, devoting himself to agri- 
culture, taking no part in the political 
commotions, and only ambitious to be 
useful to the country people: around 
him. To protect them from the inroads 
of the Indians, he organized the Guachos 
into a rude militia force, and himself 
led them with great success against the 
savages. 

Seeing, in the promotion of agricul- 
ture, the only sure means to correct the 
vagrant habits of the people, to mode- 
rate their turbulence, to harmonize and 
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accustom them to quietness and stabil- 
ity, he exerted himself to have a law 
passed prohibiting the importation of 
foreign gram. By his upright charac- 
tér, (for which he was often made 
umpire in their disputes,) by the inter- 
est he manifested in their welfare, and 
by his courage and ability displayed 
abiat the Indians, he gained a wide 
popularity among the Guachos, for 
which he was appomted commander- 
in-chief of the country districts. It 
was while holding this post, that, in the 
rebellion of Lavalle, in 1828, ‘Governor 
Dorrego, flying from the capital, sought 
the protection of Rosas. The irregu- 
lar militia of his command, without 
arms, were but illy fitted to meet the 
veterans of the Brazilian war, whom 
Lavalle led against them. Disregard- 
ing thre advice of Rosas, which was to 
avoid an immediate engagement, and 
by a war of resources worry their op- 
ponents, while time was‘being gained to 
better furnish an@ drill the country 
troops, Dorrego insisted om giving bat- 
tle, and was defeated; taken prisoner, 
and mhumfnly killed. Rosas persist- 
ed, raised more troops, skilfully ma- 
neeuvred, and finally ended the war by 
defeating Lavalle, and annihilating his 
pewer. Having accomplished which, 
and restored the laws, Rosas dismissed 
his large army and retired to his farm, 
from which, however, he was presently 
ealled to take the head of public affairs. 
In 1829 he was duly chosen Governor 
of the Province of Buenos Ayres, for 
the term of three years, and invested 
with extraordihary powers. 

Order had been restored in that 
province, but not in the other parts of 
the preseft Confederation. The Uni- 
tarians, the advocates of the central 
system, with whom were joined all 
those Interested in promoting disturb- 
ance, all enemies of order and outlaws, 
were restless and ceaseless in promo- 
ting revolutions in whatever province 
they could gain a foot-hold. These are 
the men who, when defeated at every 
point, and rooted out from every part of 
the Confederacy, finally found refuge in 
the Banda Oriental, and have since 
been at the bottom of all the troubles 
there. For nearly all of his term the 
governor was engaged in the work 
of pacifying the provinces; which, 
being done, and the rightful authorities 
everywhere established, he returned to 
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Buenos Ayres, and entered the capital, 
there to employ the few remaining 
months in correcting the abuses that 
so rankly prevailed, and in devising 
measures for the general welfare. 

Having, in this short space of three 
years, extinguished civil war in all the 
provinces ;—having perfected the fede- 
ral.league between them, and assisted 
to establish well-organized governments 
in all ;—having obtained for his country 
the first sunlight of prosperity and 
peace that had dawned upon it since 
its independent existence—Rosas sur- 
rendered into the hands of the Legisla- 
ture the extraordinary powers he had 
received from them, and retired from 
the government. General Balcarce 
was elected to succeed him. 

Rosas now indulged the hope that, 


with the advantages he had procured 


for his countrymen, the regular consti- 
tutional government, once firmly start- 
ed, whold prove sufficiently stable and 
strong, and be able to reconcile security 
and order with mild laws and the exer- 
cise of limited powers; and resting on 
this hope, he turned his attention to 
the next mode of efficiently serving 
his country. He had become aware 
that further efforts were needed to for- 
ever end the annoyances of the Indi- 
ans, whose incursions had,laid waste 
all the pioneer settlements, and were 
fatally checking the progress of agri- 
culture ; and finding here his gphere of 
usefulness, he entered into it with. all 
his energy, and with his usual success. 
He bent himself to organize an expe- 
dition on a large scale. At his sum- 
mons, the stalwart Guachos flocked 
around him, as readily as ever the rifle- 
men of Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
standard of “Old Hickory.” For fif- 
teen months he led them on this enter- 
prise. In that time they swept over 
an immense tract of country, and car- 
ried destruction and terror even into 
the savage fastnesses beyond the fron- 
tier. He smote the savages with ter- 
rible blows. Twenty thousand of them 
were destroyed. It was a bloody and 
dreadful work. Well, it was thoroughly 
done, and need not be gone over again. 
The red men are now no longer feared. 
They crouch quietly in their lairs be- 
yond the desert, or come to bring volun- 
tary tribute to the power that has mas- 
tered them. The agriculturalists ad- 
vance far into the interior, and there 
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securely cultivate the fertile soil. Asa 
consequence, land has risen to beara 
price that was hitherto unheard of in, 
that part of the world. 

Returning with three thousand cap- 
tives rescued from captivity among the 
Indians, Rosas avoided the triumphal 
arches and celebrations everywhere pre- 
pared to receive him, dismissed his 
soldiers with the pass-word—'' Union— 
Bemedio—al Pais,’’—(Union—Reme- 
dy—to the Country, )—and quietly took 
the road to his own home, where he 
rested, an inactive observer of what fol- 
lowed in the remainder of the term for 
which Balcarce had been elected. 

That magistrate had proved himself 
unable to work with the weak elements 
of government with which he was 
armed, or too dishonest properly to ad- 
Minister any powers. He had joined 
with a faction unfriendly to Rosas, and 
sought with them to obtain the whole 
power. Finding, as the elections of 
1833 approached, that the friends of 
Rosas were too numerous for them, 
the government arbitrarily declared 
those elections suspended. A storm of 
indignation followed this, so great as to 
compel Balcarce to resign. Viamont, 
a weak man, was chosen in his place; 
but he, after a few mpnths of fruitless 
endeavor to effect a fusion of factions, 
was compelled also to retire, which he 
did in June, 1834. After electing suc- 
cessively from distinguished citizens, 
each of whom, frightened at the aspect 
of affairs, declined the hopeless and 
thankless task, the representatives at 
length, in September of the same year, 
provisionally conferred the executive 
power on the president of their own 
body. 

In the confasion of the affairs of the 
principal provinces, the Unitarians 
again raised their head in a series of 
outbreaks in various parts of the Con- 
federation, overthrowing governments, 
murdering magistrates, plundering pro- 
perty and suspending the laws. An- 
archy reigred on all sides, and the 
whole nation was fast falling back into 
its former wretched state. 

The name of Rosas was the only 
spell of power with the people ; and to 
him the province and the nation, dur- 
ing the two years in which these dis- 
orders prevailed, again and again turn- 
ed, and called on him to do what he had 
done for them before. Five times he 
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was tendered the presidency under a 
national constitution, and five times he 
refused it. To their repeated entrea- 
ties he gave only steady refusals, and 
remained obstmately in retirement.— 
Not this alone, but he resigned his com- 
mand of the country districts, as well 
‘as every other office he held, including 
that of representative to the legisla- 
ture, to which he had been unanimous- 
ly chosen; and all of his friends who 
remained in office followed the exam- 
ple. It seemed as if he wanted to 
learn, by: letting events take their 
course, whether the government, as 
then constituted, was sufficient to per- 
form te governmental functions over 
the people, asthen circumstanced, and in 
case no hope of success appeared, to tet 
all the rest fairly see and thoroughly 
know the necessity of something dif- 
ferent. After he had well made u 
his mind on the change that was want- 
ed, and the people themselves became 
also satisfied ef their needs, upon bethg 
again importuned by the legislature 
to come to their assistance, he frankly 
told them and his countrymen that, to 
‘do them any good, he must, for a time, 
be allowed larger pewers than had yet 
been delegated—though not larger than 
had been usurped—and made the con- 
cession of such powers the condition of 
his taking the helm. To make clean 
work of it, the représentativés voted 
him “the sum of the public power,” With 
only the reservation that the religion of 
the state should be prdtected asd the 
cause of Federation sustained“He still 
delayed, and would not assump this au- 
thority until the voté of the Assembly 
had been re-considered and renev.ed, 
and until the proposition had received 
the further and extraordinary sanction 
of the suffrages of all thd inhabitants 
of the city, without distinction of class 
or condition. 

On entering ‘on his duties, he re- 
quested the legislature, though dis- 
solved by its own vote, t® continue its 
functions; and he also abStained from 
assuming the judicial power; so that, 
down to this time, (with, it is thought, 
only a short exceptional period in the 
reign of terror, in 1840,) the regular 
tribunals have administered justice, ac- 
‘cording to the fundamental traditions 
and organic laws of the land, with regu- 
larity, and, it is said, with impartiality. 
But who shall judge judges ? 
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~ With these qualifications of absolute 
power, we behold Rosas, in 1835, tak- 
ing hold of the government as Dicra- 
ror. That is the word—his eulogists 
can claim for him no middle title—they 
do not need to do so. It was a revolu- 
tionary power, created in revolutionary 
times. Tp grant it, the constitution 
had to be suspended ; but of what avail 
was a constitution when the laws were 
already overthrown ? 

As Governor of Buenos Ayres, he 
became charged with the foreign affairs 
of the Argentine Confederation ; but, 
of course, the dictatorial power was 
confined within the limits of his own 
province. 

At his accession there was an abun- 
dance of work ripe for his hands ; abun- 
dance of fjeld for the use of extraordi- 
nary power; abundance of civil com- 
motion in the sister provinces, of con- 
fusion in the administration of his own; 
of crimes, disorders and treason in all. 
The heavy labor of 1829 was to be 
done again, with enough more added to 
it. Beginning in good earnest te mend 
matters, he first called to office the 
tried and faithful friends of his first ad- 
ministration. He dismissed all those 
persons “of the higheSt distinction,” 
who had made peculation of the pub- 
lic money the means of supporting their 
private extravagance and very respec- 
table rank, and supplied their places 
with nfen of humbler condition, in 
whose business capacity he could con- 
fide, and of whose honesty he made 
double agsurance; firstly, by personally 
overseeiag their doings, and secondly, 
by compelling the dazly publication of 
every item of their accounts. For its 
extent, there is hardly in the world a 
system of finance so perfect in its ope- 
rations as that which he contrived.— 
He reformed the corrupted public bank. 
He established again absolute obedi- 
ence to the laws throughout city and 
country, and, in the army, a discipline 


so perfect, that the least ‘insubordina- 


tion was unknown. He organized a po- 
lice, by whose means he is informed of 
every crime in the wildest and farthest 
part of the country, and by which he 
is able to boast, that if a thief should 
hide in the belly of a mare it could not 
conceal him. He has encouraged emi- 
sie from the Basque Provinces of 

pain and France ; and, under his pro- 
tection, and with the example and teach- 
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ings of these industrious emigrants, sufficiency of his government, and the 


who are mostly tillers of the soil, the 
country has, in the last year, produced 
all the grain wanted for its own con- 
sumption. The herdsman knows that 
his mark will be respected, and his 
herds protected from cattle-thieves, and 
plundering armies, and marauding In- 
~ dians. As results of these stimulants to 
industry, taxes have been light, and the 
government has had to impede national 
voluntary subscriptions, the. free-will 
offerings of the people in aid-of its regu- 
lar income. 

Rosas called again to the field the 
Guacho troops, now become: a formi- 
dable veteran force; and, after bring- 
ing to justice the assassins of Quiroga, 
who had been barbarousty murdered 
while on a mission of reconciliation and 
peace, he proceeded te quell all the 
irruptions of the Unitariaas, and the 
civil disorders they had instigated. 
As he drove these Unitarians, one by 
one, from their positions, gradually re- 
ducing them to the condition of waa- 
derers and cattle thieves, they beeamt 
exasperated and reckless. They plun- 
dered wherever they came, and killed 
by hundreds men, women and children, 
Hopeless and homeless, the so-ceWed 
armies of the Unitarians committed 
every conceivable atrocity ; character- 
ized themselves with every essential of 
banditti, and earned, far more than 
they received, the treatment due to 
such. Nevertheless, Rosas did repeat- 
edly show them mercy and magnanim- 
ity ; for which he was repaid in a way 
to discourage a saint. 0 

With all these aching evils to be 
cured; with all manner of ingratitude 
and perversity to irritate him; assailed 
by a systematic calumny to embitter 
his temper; leading an army, each 
man of whom was burning with the 
remembrance of wrongs endured, or 
of wife, children, or friends, to be re- 
venged ; contending with an implacable 
party-spirit that raged on both sides, 
Rosas, in . these wars, showed all the 
temperateness that was human. In 
the difficult task of rooting out the dis- 
turbers, he did shed some blood—and 
no other liquid would have answered 
the end. 

In the last part of the term for which, 
in 1835, Rosas was elected, there hap- 
pened events which tested to the back- 
bone his abilities, bis popularity, the 


spirit of his people. 

The able General Santa Cruz, who 
had made himself master of Bolivia 
and Peru at the solicitations of the 
refugee Unitarians, and seduced by a 
thirst for extending his dominions, wae 
assisting to overthrow the Argentine 
provinces of Tucuman and Salta. To 
resist this, Rosas was compelled to 
maintain a war against Bolivia and 
Peru. Favored by this ‘last, the Uni- 
tarians made‘ variots other attempts in 
different provinces. At the same time, 
France was blockading Buenos Ayres, 
barning the merchant-vessels in the 
harber, and waging, outright, war by 
sea and land. The Republic of Uru- 
guay had dong been the hot-bed of the 
machinations of the refugees, the ban- 
ished and the outlawed ; and now, aid- 
ql by the French, Riviera, a bitter 
enemy to Rosas, usurped the govern- 
ment of that state, dispersed the legis- 
lature, forcibly suspended the constitu- 
tion, and drove Oribe, the rightful pres- 
ident, to resign and fly. Riviera believ- 
ing that, with such odds against him, 
the destruction of his enemy was at 
hand, combined with Santa Cruz, as- 
sisted Lavalle in Corrientes, and finally, 
while the blockade was still pending, 
and while the army of Rosas was en- 
gaged at a distance, declared war, and 
invaded the Argentine territory. At 
war with three different nations—inva- 
ded on two sides by their large armies, 
savagely assailed by France from with- 
ows, anid with civil War, a guerra a cu- 
chillo raging within—Lavalle, his dead- 
ly fee, leading a powerful force, flushed 
with their triumphs in Corrientes, up 
to the very city gates—the army away 
in the interior—several reverses to de- 
press the people’s spirit—a final, and 
an utmest test*was not wanting ; and a 
conspiracy, embracing four thousand 
citizens, many of them of distinction, 
was organized in the heart of the city. 

Truly here was a troublesome posi- 
tion for a Quaker, or non-resistant ! 

About seventy of the principal con- 
trivers “ departed this life” rather sud- 
denly and summarily—and the conspir- 
acy was ended. This blow not only 
quelled this and prevented other con- 
spiracies, but by dispensing with a ju- 
dicial investigation, the dangerous effects 
of the public exposure of the names of 
the remainder, (all known to Rosas,) 
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were avoided, and their lives and services 
saved to their families and. the state. 
At the sacrifice of unjust and arrogant 
pretensions, France concluded a peace. 
Santa Cruz was foiled at all points, and 
his forces driven out of the country. 
La Madrid, Lopez and Paz were all 
defeated and forced into exile, and or- 
der restored in the revolutionized pro- 
vinces. The invading army of Uru- 
guay, after successive severe engage- 
ments, was finally routed; Lavalle, the 
assassin of Goverror „Dorrego, was ta- 
ken and shot, and Uruguay was, it 
her turn, invaded. 

Since these events the Argentine 
territory has been relieved from the 
presence of disturbance and war, ard 
the nation has rapidly progtessed in iņ- 
ternal prosperity, dowa to the time of 
the present “ intervention” of those two 
“great powers,’’—great enough to be 
ashamed of themselves. During this 
time Don Manuel Oribe, assisted by an 
Argentine army, has been contending 
for supremacy in the Oriental Republic 
with Riviera, a half-breed Indian, whose 
force was at length destroyed at Arroyo 
Grande in 1843, and himself forced to 
take refuge in Brazil, whete he has 
been employing his leisure in fomenting 
risings against that empire. About 
three thousand French inhabitants of 
Montevideo, ofthe poorer classes, actin 
in disobedience to the often-expresse 
commands of their own sovereign, but 
instigated, deluded and sustained by the 
arts and gold of some English. mer- 
chants or trafficers in lands, loans and 
customs, of that species which have 
long fattened on the revolutions, -the 
miseries and the blood of South Ame- 
rica, and protected and countenanced 
by the British naval commander, have 
taken up arms to defend that city. 
They have protracted the siege long 
after the whole of the rest of the re- 
public has come into the possession of 
Oribe’s troops, and long after Oribe has 
been again regularly elected president, 
and a constitutional government again 
organized, and until the number of na- 
tive Orientals in the barracks of the gar- 
rison has been reduced to some one or 
two hundred. These Frenchmen have 
been able to do this only by means of 
the shameful refusal of Admiral Purvis 
to acknowledge the blockade of the port, 
and the supplies for war and subsistence 


forcibly furnished them by the English 
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residents and the English fleet. Finally, 
as the exhausted city is on the point of 
capitulating on terms guaranteeing life 
and property to all Frenchmen, the 
wound is again opened, and the whole 
Banda Oriental bleeds anew—all by the 
bloody doings of the ‘great pacifica- 
tors,” who come, as they say, on an 
errand of mercy. : 
Of that most unrighteous intervention 
it is not here proposed to say anything. 
Itepretensions and its objects have been 
already too well discussed in this review. 
Let us now leave Rosas at the climax 
of his glory or his ruin, baring his breast 
to a sonflic with the two.mammath na- 
tions that are making war upon him, 
and, before yielding the interests or the 
rights of his state, preparing to abandon 
the city, aud with his veteran Guacho 
horsemen, to make stand upon each and 
every, the frst and the last inch of the 
beautiful plains of the broad territory 
of La Plata. Whether triumphant or 
overthrown, nothing is wanting to en- 
sure the fame ef the man who has done 
the good work that he has done, and 
who, in the circumstances of 1840, 
braved through every danger and over- 
came every difficulty, and came out of 
that tempest of troubles without yield- 
ing to domestic reason, or humbling 
himself to his proud European foe, and 
waitheut asking for peace of either of his 
continental enemies, or desisting from 
war till he had destroyed them all. 
The man whose chief duty has been 
to crush the hopes af so many of those 
military aspirants, who derive their 
only cousideration from the parts they 
play in the South American revolu- 
tions ; who has deprived of their prey 
the harpies that fattened on the public 
plunder ; who has rooted out and flung 
from the state the hordes of the clam- 
orous and seditious, engendered in half 
a generation’s time of civil turmoil— 
and who has done al} this with a strong 
hand and an unconciliating spirit—he 
will never want for calumniators, or find 
his enemies few or silent. .The bor- 
dering ceuntries of Bolivia, Brazil and 
Uruguay, have received the swarms of 
the disappointed, the defeated, the rest- 
less, the riotous and criminal. Others 
have gone to England and France. 
Their strong-hold has been in Uru- 
guay, Where they have never ceased 
their endeavors to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of their own country, in hopes 
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of returning to enjoy there the consid- 
eration and the profit of which their 
exile deprives them. It is for this rea- 
son that Rosas has been ao pertinacious 
in aiding to establish in Uruguay the 
ascendancy of Oribe and his party. 
But he never has aimed to control that 
state, or interfere in its affairs further 
than was necessary to secure the safety 
of his own country, although the un- 
provoked invasion by Uruguay fully 
Justified an absolute conquest. While 
those who are the friends of Rosas, 
the body of the Argentine people, re- 
main at their homes, enjoying the bles- 
sings he has so largely secured to them, 
his enemies, whom he has expelled, 
throng to those foreign countries, where 
they fill the public ear with the noise 
of their complaints. The chief means 
by which the French garrison at Mon- 
tevideo were so long kept in arms and 
driven to carty their defence ‘to such 
desperate lengths, have consisted in a 
well-continued system of terrorism, 
sedulously kept up by those who have 
made use of their arms to defend 
themselves in a despérate position, 
where they no longer have the support 
of the native inhabitants of the country. 
For the purpose of procuring the pres- 
ent intervention, emissaries were long 
employed in France, England and Bra- 
zil, and who labored to persuade the 
people of those nations that Rosas was 
a sanguinary tyrant, and an assassin of 
the most fabulous sort, and that all the 
gavageism in the civil wars was on the 
side of the supporters of law, -thus to 
act on the governments through the 
public feeling. Behold, then, a suffi- 
cient reason why Rosas should have 
received anything but exact justice by 
the mouth of public opinion in those 
countries, and in eurs, which has re- 
ceived its tone so much from European 
channels of intelligence. Behold, also, 
enough to shake our. credulity in re- 
ports, which there is so strong an in- 
terest to fabricate. At a time when 
the Argentine people are calling for at 
least our sympathy in their present 
noble struggle against an European 
combination for the regulation of Amer- 
jean affairs; when London and Madrid 
are taking sweet counsel together about 
the creating a monarchy in Mexico; 
when, if ever, we should feel that there 
is a link of some sort or other that 
does, or should bind together the nations 
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of this continent, efforts will be abun- 
dantly made to deaden our ears to the 
call of that deeply-injured nation, by 
stuffing them with stories against the 
man who sustains that nation’s cause. 
And for this end we must expect to 
have republished and retailed here, all 
the ridiculous and horrific fables that 
haye been manufactured for, or invented 
by, the terror-stricken populace of Mon- 
tevideo, and long since carried to 
France, and spread and exploded there. 
There have been recently publish- 
ed here a few of these Jack-the- 
Giant- Killer tales, wherein it has been 
undertaken to convince the public that 
the Europeans have the right of the 
question, (about whieh it is assumed 
our own diplomatists know nothing at 
all,) and that Rosas is a veritable Ogre, 
who fattens on human flesh and blood. 
Some of them ‘have gone so far as to 
invade the privacy of Rosas’ family, 
and to tell us how his daughter, the 
lovely and good Dona MANUELITA, 
the Guardian Angel of the city and of 
the house, is no better than a greedy 
Ogress, and servas up for us the stale 
dish of the pickled ears, once adorning 
the head of a Colonel Borda, which the 
Dona, it is reported, Keeps in a glass- 
case in her drawing-room, and shows 
to all her friends. Pshaw! we can 
tella rider to that story of the ears. 
It is every whit as true, and as cur- 
rently told and seriously believed 
across the water, that at Buenos Ayres, 
in the very dwelling of Governor Rosas, 
there is a manufactory, on.a large 
scale, of whips made of human hides § 
We are informed of the portrait of the 
Dictator being drawn in a triumphal 
car through the streets of the city, 
amid the shouts of the infatuated popu- 
lace, (strangely infatuated must they 
be so to love a tyrant,) and receiving 
from the crowd and the clergy even 
divine honors. T'he retailer of this is 
behind the progress of fiction in that 
story too. Not the picture, but Rosas 
himself, is drawn in the triumphal car, 
by—O scandalous to tell !—by a “ team” 
of naked women ! while all the foreign 
ambassadors stand by and fapplaud the 
immodest spectacle. 

It is to clear away something of the 
fog which these calumnies have raised, 
so as to enable citizens of the United 
States to view in its true light the South 
American question, unobscured by the 
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natural aversion they all have for cri- 
elty and tyranny, that this short sketch 
has been attempted of undoubtedly the 
first and the ablest, as he is undoubtedly 
the most traduced man of all South 
America. Rosas has never entered on 
his defence against either such gro- 
tesque inventions as have been named, 
or the more plausible accusations of 
particular acts of cruelty. Itis contrary 
to the nature of the mam todo so. Ftis 
not possible for those living at this dis- 
tance from the scene of events, to ex- 
amine the testimony prod and con rela- 
ting to these accusations, were ‘it 
produced; nor is it necessary. We 
may and must form eur opinions from 
what he himself seems to rely on—the 
general tenor of his life, and the broad 
and undisputed facts which have signal- 
ized his career. These will well 
enough show, that unless human nature 
in South America presents monstrous 
anomalies, Rosas cannot be the “ san- 
guinary tyrant” his accusers would re- 
present him to us. 

Probably it is not far from the truth 
to assume, that while conducting a long 
and exasperating civil conflict with men 
whose mode of warfare was of the 
most savage sort}—with hordes who 
murdered, not their prisoners merely, 
but unresisting women and little chil- 
dren,* he has not deemed his dangerous 
position and critical times entirely pro- 
pitious fer innovating on the usages of 
partisan warfare, to the full extent of 
treating all his enemies gccording to the 
customs of the modern Christian civi- 
lized nations ọf Europe, when fighting 
with modeérn civilized Christian Euro- 
pean nations. Have the generkls of 
those nations uniformly been known to 
preserve such an one-sided good temper 
and humanity in carrying on wars 
against barbarous enemies? + If he has 
offended against any maxims and usages 
of warfare, it is agairist the maxims and 
usages of other conntries, otherwise 
circumstance. It is also probably not 
far from the substantial truth to say, 
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that in the summary executions of 1840, 
he averted the impending ruin by exer- 
cising for a short time, and in a special 
emergency, the dictatorial power he 
stood clothed with, to the extent of su- 
perseding the regular tribunals of law. 

It is possible, too, that the monstrous 
ingratitude that has repaid his many 
acts of indubitable magnanimity, may 
have influenced him td severity in cer- 
tain cases. It would not be surprising 
if this were so. That his magnanimity 
has been ill-repaid, witness the conduct - 
of General Paz, whose justly forfeited 
lfe he saved, and whose fortune and 
position in the army he restored ;—of 
La Madrid, who, when in exile and 
under condemnation for treason, he 
supported from his own private purse, 
and whom he afterwards pardoned, re- 
instated in command, and sent on an 
honorable mission, again to betray his 
trust :—of General Riviera, whose life 
he alsd saved and whose purse he re- 
plenished—etl of them his bitterest 
enemies. Witness, also, the conduct 
of General O’Brien, a spy, whom Rosas 
detectedand pardoned, and who is devo- 
ting the remainder of his life to machina- 
tions in Europe against him from whom 
he received it. Witness, Indarte, editor 
of the Nacional, at Montevideo, who 
“« gets up” the tales of blood for the 
frightening of the populace of that city, 
and who is promulgating in his paper 
that it were a hdly deed to assassinate 
Rosas, as eight years ago he wrote that 
it was as holy a deed to kill the two re- 
presenfatives who would not vote to 
delegate supreme power to the same 
person, This Indarte, tlhe same who 
is afthority for many idle calumnies put 
forth here, owes his liberation from a 
prison, where his forgeries, thefts and 
sacrilege had brought him, to the clem- 
ency of the man whom it is now his 
vocation to traduce. Besides these in- 
dividual acts of magnanimity, number- 
less others might be named less promi- 
nent, because their objects were less 
distinguished. Rosas has farthermore 


* General Paz, till lately the commander of the Rivierista forces at Montevideo, and who escaped from. 
there as he saw the case becoming desperate, raised a force of about two thousand men, with whom, fa- 
vored hy the “intervention,” he made a descent upon Corrientes, where Lopez, one of his commanders, 
sacked the town of Santa Fe and murdered all his prisoners—and, indeed, most of the inhabitants, except 
four hundred women and girls whom they carried off with them. Another one of the Unitarian leaders, 
in the decline of their cause and fortunes, writing to another of them, advises to kill all that are useless, 
#0 as to inspire terror, and, in view of defeat, to extort all that could be had from commerce ; adding— 


“for you know that we are poor.” 


t The Eughsh General Whitlock, when invading the same country, did not scruple to give orders— 
faithfully executed—that no male of any age should be spared. And yet the Argentines, after having 
eonquered him, gave up upon stipulation all the prisoners they had taken. 
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repeatedlyproclaimed general #mnesties, 
and always rigorously kept the pledges 
so given. 

This man, Rosas, seems to have no 
ambition, or if he has, it is as if he had 
none, for in all his life it has never been 
known to conflict with the good of his 
country, or the dictates of duty. He 
has never seized the reins of govern- 
ment, as, since the earliest day when he 
gainéd the affections of the Guachos, 

and received the command of the eoun- 
try districts, he has been at all times 
able todo. He has not made himself 
Dictator, or said, like Rwiera, the 
cher amie of England and France,— 
“ By my will Iam everything, and the 
rest, including the representatives of the 
people, are nothing.” After restoring 
the laws in 1829, he disbanfled the 
powerful force drawn from all the pro- 
vinces, at whose head he found himself, 
and retired to his original post of com- 
mander of the country districts of 
Buenos Ayres; and there he quietly 
remained, while a temporary governor 
unsuccessfully essayed to administer 
affairs, and until he was regularly elected 
for a three years term. At the end of 
those three years, he faithfully surren- 
dered the extraordinary powers they 
had delegated to him, retired from the 
government, and insisted on declining a 
re-election. After an absence -on his 
Indian campaign of more than a year, 
he returns in command of an exercised 
and enthusiastic soldiery, whom he dis- 
misses to their homes, while he returns 
to his own, and remains there a mere 
spectator of the factions that tore the 
nation at large, and tke utter confusion 
into which the government of his own 
province had fallen. Fortwo long years 
of national agony thus did he remain in 
obstinate retirement, without civil or 
military office or command of any kind, 
and with no friends in pewer to in- 
trigue for his interests; in that time 
repeatedly declining to be elected to the 
often vacated office of governor, and five 
times, and finally, rejecting the tendered 
dignity of President of the whole Con- 
federation. Knowing very well that, 
for the good of all, the federative system 
should remain as it is, he has always 
refused any higher station than that of 
a provincial governor. Strange conduct 
this for a tyrant ! 

It is not his ambition alone that Ro- 

sas has sacrificed to his country’s good ; 
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his attention to public business is close, 
laborious and absorbing. He applies 
himself for fourteen hours a day, not 
in contriving ways to sustain his au- 
thority, but in the most minute ex- 
amination of every branch of the public 
administration, and to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with everything that hap- 
pens in the most remote parts of the 
province. While he wears away his 
health in thus employing his time and 
his great energies, he has neglected the 
interests of his fortune, which he might 
otherwise hate reduplicated, and has 
hazarded the whole of that fortune for 
the benefit. of the state, by pledging it 
to the public creditors. And for all his 
services aud sacrifices in the field and 
cabinet he has always refused to receive 
compensation or salary in any shape, 
and draws only on his private purse for 
the large extraordinary expenditure 
appropfiate to his station. 

Nothing is more readily admitted by 
the sturdiest Democrats of our coun- 
try, than that all people, in all coun- 
tries, conditions, times and seasons, are 
not of course immediately prepared for 
the most liberal forms of government. 
Not admitting this, where is our reply 
to the tardy or ill suocess of so many 
attempted republics? But we do 
strenuously affirm that, whatever the 
conditiqn of the mass of a people, they 
know their own wants, and, whether 
fitted for a strorfg government or a light 
one, will call for such as their needs 
require. The Buenos Ayreans have 
republican impulses that can never be 
destroyed. This they have sufficient- 
ly proved. But they consider the pre- 
sent state of their affairs as critical and 
revolutionary. They never would— 
and they have not granted to any other 
man than this one the dictatorial power. 
He holds it by the single tenure of their 
will. Since his first election, the vote 
of the whole population (not required 
to make a govergor with the ordinary 
authority) has been deemed requisite 
to sanction the delegation of the extra- 
ordinary powers he now wields; and 
that vote has sanctioned it. Those 
powers have only been renewed, be- 
cause they have never been abused. 

The federative maxims of Rosas and 
his party are of the true North Ameri- 
can republican stamp. From an inti- 


mate knowledge of the state of the 


country ; from Jong observation of the 
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evils that prevailed, and consideration 
on the means of remedy, he has adopt- 
ed the principle of federation as oppos- 
ed to centralization. And in doing this, 
has he not hit upon a principle that lies 
at the foundation of the success of this 
North American Union? Allow a man 
much misunderstood here to speak a 
few words for himself ;—words which 
we must believe to be honest, because 
they are epposed to the interests of 
his own ambition, were it selfish, and 
whose sincerity is ratified by the con- 
sistent conduct of a whole life. The 
following is from a letter written in De- 
cember, 1834, to General Quiroga, an- 
swering one from him urging the im- 
mediate formation of a national conati- 
tution. 


~ + * œ * “Noone, consequently, 


with greater reason than you and I, can 
be persuaded of the necessity of the orga- 
nization of a General Governmént, and 
that it is the only means of giving existence 
and respectability to our Republic. But 
‘who doubts that this must he the happy 
result of all the measures adopted for ita 
attainment? Who can hope to obtain an 
end by marching in direct opposition to 
it? Who, wishing to obtain a well-ar- 
ranged and compact total, does not seek 
firsta permanent and regular refarmation 
of all the parts which are to compose it? 
Who will venture to organi 
groups of men without chiefs, without offi- 
cers, without discip]me, without subordina- 
tion, who do nothing but combat among 
themselves and draw the whole into con- 
fusion. Who can form a living and robust 
being, by joining together dead or mis- 
placed members, or corrupted by gan- 
grene? for can the Tife and the vigor of 
the new beng be other than that derived 
from the members of whjch it is compo- 
sed? Let it be observed, that a bitter 
and dear experience has practically de- 
moustrated that the federal system is 
amongst us of absolute necessity; for 
among many other solid reasons we are 
totally in want of the elements of a go- 
vernment of unity. Let it be observed, 
that the faction that once dominated in the 
country, by closing their ear8 to the cry-of 
this imperious need, has destroyed the 
means and the resources we possessed for 
providing for it. This it has done by irri- 
tating the people’s minds, misleading opi- 
nion, opposing to each other particular in- 
terests, propagating immorality and in- 
trigue, and so dividing society into bands, 
that scarcely a vestige is left of any former 
ties ; carrying their fury so far as to break 
the most sacred of all, and the only one 
which could serve to re-establish the re- 
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state of, things, every thing must be cre- 
ated anew, working at first on a small 
scale, and in detail, to found at last a gene- 
ral system which shall embrace all. Let it 
be observed, that a federated Republic is 
the most chimerical and disastrous thin 
that can be imagined, unless composed a 
states well-organized in themselves; be- 
cause each one preserving its independent 
sovereignty, the force of the general pow- 
er jn that which regards the interior ‘affairs 
is scarcely anything, and its principal and 
aimost total investiture is merely of being 
the representative or of the confede- 
rated states in their relations with foreign 
nations. Consequently, if every state does 
not possess in itself the elements for maim 
taining its own internal order, the creation 
of a General Representative Government 
is of no use but to agitate the whole Re- 
public in every partial disorder that hap- 
pens, and cause a conflagration in one 
state to spread over all the rest. Thus it is 
that the Republic of North America has 
not admitted into its Union towns and ter- 
ritories which have been formed after its 
independence, until they are in a state to 
govern themselves, without allowing them 
the right of representation as states, or 
considering them as anything else than as 
partsattached to the Republic.” 


The most ultra state-rights man, ad- 
vocating the supremacy of the people, 
could hardly speak stronger than Rosas 
spoke—and acted, when he received, 
in 1832, a proposal ta add to the littoral 
pact a clause which should entitle the 
government of each province, as matter 
of right, to call upon the others for as- 
sistance in suppressing all insurrections 
against its authority. In his reply to 
the proposition he says— 


.“ While there is immense difficulty in 
deciding when the intervention of a fo- 
reign authority and force becomes neces- 
sary for ‘re-establishing order, and for 
sustaining the legally constituted authori- 
ties and their attributes,’ it is obvious that, 
without striking injustice, this right can- 
not be accorded to the governments with- 
out granting it to the people, collectively 
represented in their legislatures; for if 
the least attempt against the order and 
the legal authorities of each province is 
prejudicial to the interestsof the Repub- 
lic, the abuse of that authority is not less 
scandalous or less fatal, however legal the 
authority may be, if, by such means, it es- 
tablishes the oppression of a people, and 
defrauds them of their constitutional 
rights. And it could not be otherwise 
than we should run the risk of becoming 
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accomplices of a governor in his exorbi- 

tant pretensions, and helping him against 

the just reclamations of his countrymen, 

which he might consider, whether through 
~,errer or malice, to be anarchial.” 


The predecessors of Rosas used to 
make their residence in the fort at Bue- 
nos Ayres. This custom he has de- 
viated from, and lives at his own pri- 
vate house in the city, or, when he can 
do so, at his quinta, or country man- 
sion. There is no ostentation or parade 
in his manner of living. He has no 
body-guard surrounding him, to support 
his pomp or protect him from the hun- 
dred thousand ‘victims of his tyranny,” 
as his enemies would call them—among 
whom he reposes trusting and secure. 
He rides forth through the city unat- 
tended even by a cortegé; and the only 
infernal machine that has been contriv- 
ed against his life was sent all the way 
from Montevideo. 

The business of educating the Ar- 
gentine. people into the quiet tem- 
per and mild manners suited to a 
republican society, is not an easy or a 
grateful one. A nation of flying herds- 
men are hardly in precisely the state 
required for producing the happiest 
effects of the Democratic principle. 
Deprived of the means for knowing 
how far these people are prepared for 
a large liberty, we cannot do wiser than 
allow them to judge for themselves. 
Rosas has long been in every way urg- 
ing a transition from their semi-pastoral 
state to the tranquil, stable, and repub- 
lican habits of agricultural life. An- 
other of his avowed measures has. been 
to keep their young men out of the 
army, so as to preserve the morals of 
the rising generation, and have them 
grow up free from the spirit of rest- 
lessness and the love of blood which 
comes of war. Too much ferocity is 
the chief obstacle the nature of those 
people present to efforts to republican- 
ize them. That he has the right aims 
for their advantage, and is honest in his 
intentions, there can be no manner of 
doubt. That he is wrong in the 
means employed, the judgment and 
ability he has thus far shown, the suc- 
cess he has already achieved, and our 
remote knowledge of the difficulties 
that impede him, preclude us from the 
right to affirm. If Rosas is a tyrant, 
he is a tyrant of the most republican 
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tendencies and habits. If heisa tyrant, 
his tyranny has yielded to himself none 
of the ordinary benefits of tyranny— 
neither wealth, nor luxury, nor ease, 
hor pomp, nor extended dominion, nor 
gratified ambition; while to the people 
it has produced the fruits which ordi- 
narily come from freedom. His wars 
have given them peace; his severity 
has purchased their security; his 
“ blood-thirstiness” has brought forth 
order, justice, happiness and wealth. 
And the “tyrant” has sacrificed his 
ambition, expended his talents and his 
health, wasted his substance and risked 
his all, for the good and the glory of his 
country. 

Rosas is a man of the people. His 
name may be only known to the Euro- 
pean world through the calumnies of 
his enemies. The refugees interested 
to overthrow him and his party, and 
the governments interested to despoil 
him, may deny hie mérit and depre- 
diate his fame. We of a kindred 
country may open our ears to his slan- 
derers, and fold our hands in cold isola- 
tion from those whose intents are one 
wh our own, while European mon- 
archs combine, for the policy of their 
cabinets or the purpose of trade, to 
ruin one of the fairest countries of this 
goodly continent, and drive its brave 
people into primitive savageism; but at 
home, in the hearts of the people, the 
fame of Rosas is safe for ever. They 
have known him long, and they love 
him well. Popular support is the prin- 
ciple of his power, and the secret of 
his success. Since first he taught the 
men of the oper country to know their 
strength, by organizing therf to drive 
back the savages of the wilderness, 
down to the time when he has taken 
the saddle to lead them in a forlorn de- 
spair against the savages of civilization, 
who now beset him from the sea—in 
1828, when he unfolded his flag as 
t restorer of the laws’? — when, away 
in the desert, or oh the distant banks 
of the Rio Negro—in the dangerous 
days of 1840—when directing the fed- 
erated armies, or when, without com- 
mand or station, five times refusing the 
presidential dignity, which he did not 
at last accept—in reverse and in. defeat 
—in danger and in triumph—the hearts 
of the people and the people’s will 
have been with him; never failing him 
in defeat, and never flagging in his 
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needs. Without this, he would have 
been powerless, even when General 
Rosas, at the head of all his troops— 
with it, he has been most strong when 
only Rosas, the simple farmer. 
What sort of a tyrant is this? Ty- 
rants rule by force—fear is the principle 
of a despotism. One reverse.destroys 
atyrant; the people have sustained 
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this one through all his reverses and all 
his trials. They confide in him, and 
he in them. They are grateful to him, 
and he is true to them. If he is a 
tyrant, he is a tyrant run mad who 
imagines, in his craziness, that he is a 
very patriot, and assumes the character 
and plays the part to perfection. 


CHINA AND ITS PROSPECTIVE TRADE. 


Aw event of vast importance to the 
commercial world immediately, and to 
the advancement of science eventually, 
has occurred inthe last five years,threugh 
the great energy and enterprise of the 
English government. Whatever maybe 
the stain affixed upon the English char- 
acter in a moral point of view, by their 
deliberate attack, on a remote nation, be- 
cause its government, in the exercise of 
its independent sovereignty, saw proper 
to interdict an article which, although 
the chief article of export from British 
India, demoralized the people, and de- 
ranged the government revenues, a 
future good will probably grow out of it. 
China has been regarded, in a commer- 
cial view, with great interest, and very 
sanguine expectations have been excited 
in regard to the benefits to be derived 
from a future trade with it. This has 
arisen more from a want of acquaintance 
with that hitherto exclusive people than 
from any well-founded knowledge in 
regard to their wants and capacity to 
trade. A people like the Chinesé, who 
for ages have known no wants that 
could not be supplied from their own re- 
sources, and who looked with contempt 
on every thing foreign, are not in a po- 
sition to trade largely, even although po- 
litical obstacles may be removed. China 
proper is divided into nineteen pro- 
vinces, which are subdivided into de- 
partments and districts. The super- 
fices of the whole, according to Sir Geo. 
Staunton, is 1,297,999 English statute 
miles, and the population three hundred 
and thirty-nine millions of souls; the 
density being the greatest in the tea 
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districts, amounting in Chi-heang to five 
hundred and ten persons per square 
mile. The Chinese official returns of 
the population are, however, very con- 
tradictory., At the commencement of 
the Manchew dynasty, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, a census was 
taken in view of a poll-tax, by which 
the population was rated at 23,312,200. 
At that time, however, many of the pro- 
vinces had not submitted to the new 
government, and returns were imper- 
fect. Since that time various. official 
decuments have spoken of a prodigious 
increase in the’ population. In 1749, 
according to a statistical account of the 
empire, the population was 198,000,000. 
This included the whole area of China 
proper, which is about eight times the 
extent of France. Fifty years after- 
wards a return was obtained during the 
mission of Lord Macartney, giving the 
population at 333,000,000, or an increase 
of 66 per cent. in fifty years, in which 
time the United States increased 200 per 
cent. So far there is nothing incredible 
inthe increase. On theother hand, the 
peculiar laws and social habits of the 
Chinese have eminently tended to en- 
courage the multiplication of their num- 
bers. In the first place, all emigration 
is prohibited on pain of “ punishment 
according to the law against commauni- 
cating with rebels and enemies.” This 
greatly discourages emigration, more 
particularly in a Chinese, to whose mind 
the abandonment of his native place and 
the tombs of his ancestors, is abhorrent 
in the highest degree; and it must be a 
desperate man that, in a country like 
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that, where all are taught to look upon 
foreigners with contempt and dread, 
makes up his mind to quit his home for- 
ever. There has been no war since the 
commencement of the Manchow dynas- 
ty, now more than 150 years. The 
climate is exceedingly salubrious, and 
the greater par of the population is 
employed in agricultural pursuits. The 
laws of the country favor the multipli- 
cation of the people in an eminent 
degree, inasmuch as that the power of 
parents over a son is absolute, and their 
property in him is of great value, so 
much so, that condemned homicides 
have been pardoned, in consideration of 
the loss his death would inflict upon his 
parents; and the law farther provides 
for the punishment of such masters as 
fail to procure husbands for their female 
slaves. The people are proverbially in- 
dustrious and frugal, and the soil yields 
in great abundance, while all its produc- 
tion is devoted to the food of man. 
There are no meadow-lands nor 
pleasure-grounds except for the service 
of the Emperor, and the quantity of 
land in roads is incredibly small, be- 
cause of the little transportation in ve- 
hicles. All that cannot be carried by 
water is transported on men’s shoul- 
ders. The rich are carried in sedan 
chairs and very seldom upon horses. 
The sides of barren hills alone are de- 
voted to sepulture. The whole of the 
ground, thus pressed into cultivation in 
the most laborious and ingenious maa- 
ner, serves man only for aliment. No 
domestic animals are kept except for 
food. It has been estimated that one 
horse requires as much land to support 
him as eight human beings. There 
being 1,000,000 horses in England, that 
item alone makes a difference of 8,000- 
000 souls in the product of the soil of 
China. The abundance of food thus 
produced, the salubrity of the climate, 
the continued peace, and the healthful- 
ness of agricultural employments, have 
all eminently tended to produce that 
over-population which China is now 
beginning to present. And when we 
consider the progress made by the 
United States since. the commence- 
ment of the present century, there is 
no reason to doubt the proximate cor- 
rectness of returns which place the pre- 
sent number in the neighborhood of 
350 millions. The country inhabited 
by these people is of a varied climate, 
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and of prolific soil, affording a great di- 
versity of products suited to the wants 
and comforts of the people. The south 
provides rice and sugar; the east silk, 
cotton and tea; the west metals and 
minerals, and the north furs, as well as 
a variety of drugs. Resources so varied 
and vast, made available through the 
incessant industry of so numerous a po- 
pulation, cannot but give rise to a great 
internal trade, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of almost every facility for tran- 
sportation and the burden of transit-du- 
ties, which afford a very considerable 
revenue to the government. The only 
public work to facilitate intercourse 
appears to be the Imperial Canal, which 
is about 600 geographieal miles in 
length, and is probably the largest in 
the world. It is the same now that it 
ever has been, and it was described’ in 
1307 as follows : 


“Ships can navigate it, and’ it is forty 
days’ journey in length. When ships ar- 
rive at the sluices, they are raised up, 
whatever be their size, by means of ma- 
chives, and are then let down on the other 
side into the water.” — 


This describes exactly the practice. 
of the present day. By meąns of this 
communication, nearly all the products 
of distant and remote provinces are in- 
terchanged, and the varied wants of a 
great empire cared for, leaving but lit- 
tle to desire from external intercourse, 
which has ever been very limited. The 
visits of junks to neighboring countries 
are confined to Japan on the north, the 
Luconian islands on the east, Batavia 
and the straits of, Malacca to the south. 
The exports thither are mostly silk 
goods, China ware, sandal wood, rhu- 
barb, &c., and the imports are edible 
bird’s-nests, rattans, pepper, &c. The 
system of the government has been 
such as to discourage any external in-. 
tercourse, and its abuses have borne 
heavily upon private enterprise and in- 
ternal trade. The supreme head of 
the government is the Emperor, who 
is worshipped with divine honors, and 
his birth-day is celebrated by imposing 
ceremonies, which are simultaneous in 
all the „cities of the empire. A vacant 
throne, or screen of yellow silk, being 
worshipped equally with the actual pre- 
sence of the sovereign. The Emperor 
has the absolute disposal of the succes- 
sion, and may even name an heir out 
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of his own family. He is also Pontifex 
Maximus, or high priest of the empire, 
and can alone sacrifice in the govern- 
ment temples with victims and incense. 
No hierarchy is maintained at the pub- 
lic expense, nor any priesthood attached 
to the Confucian or government religion, 
as the sovereign and his great officers 
perform that part. The sacred books 
of Confucius are studied and expounded 
by the H4n-lin College, and the govern- 
ment makes religion a part of political 
rule. The principal ministers of the em- 
pire are four in number—two Tartars 
and two Chinese, forming the * interior 
council-chamber.” Below these are a 
number of assessors, who, together with 
them, form the Great Council of State. 
The source whence these mihisters are 
selected is the Imperial College of 
Ha4n-lin. There is also a body of privy- 
councillors, for occasions when secrecy 
and dispateh are particularly required. 
There are also six boards for the con- 
duct of officers’ business :—l1st, the 
Board of Official Appointments, takin 

cognizance of the conduct of all civi 

officers; 2d, the Board of Revenue; 
3d, the Board of Rites and Ceremonies ; 
4th, the Military Board; 5th, the Su- 
preme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction ; 
6th, the Board of Public Works. All 
these have under them subordinate 
boards. There is also an office for fo- 
reign affairs, and an office of censors, 
of which there are fifty members, who 
are sent to all parts of the kingdon as 
inspectors or spies, and who, by the 
ancient custom of the empire, are 
privileged to present any advice to the 
sovereign without losing their heads. 
This does not, however, save them from 
disgrace if their advice is not agreeable. 
Those form the principal organs of 
the imperial government at Peking.— 
The provinces are placed under the 
charge of a governor, and sometimes 
two are placed under a “ governor-gen- 
eral.” Under each of these governors 
is a chief criminal judge and a civil 
judge, who has also the charge of the 
provincial revenue. There is also a 
Mandarin having charge of the salt-tax. 
The Emperor being sufficiently civilized 
to monopolize that necessary on true 
protective principles. The cities of 
each province are classified in three 
grades, under magistrates, who take 
rank from their respective cities. The 
foreign trade at Canton has produced 
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the creation of a Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, who is called Hoppo, a corruption 
of Hoo-poo, the Peking Board of Reve- 
nue. He is generally an imperial 
favorite, who receives the appointment, 
in order that he may make a fortune 
out of the foreign trade, which he gen- 
erally effects very speedily to the ruin 
of the Hongs. The military officers 
all rank far below the civil. Whatever 
may be the ignorance of the Chinese 
in relation to matters extraneous to 
their empire, they appear to be well- 
informed as to their own affairs. They 
possess statistical works far more nu- 
merous and minute in their detaits than, 
perhaps, any of the nations of Europe. 
The principal of these is called Ta- 
tsing, consisting of 240 volumes, giving 
particulars of the population, geogra- 
phy, revenues, magistracy, and other 
details, of every province, each of 
which has, in addition, its own sepa- 
rate account of its own affairs, taken 
something in the manner that a general 
census of the United States is taken 
by, the federal government, and a sepa- 
rate census by each state; and it is a 
singular, but favorable feature of their 
system, that they give the utmost pub- 
lrcity to political and state matters. 
The Peking Gazette is a state engine 
of very considerable importance,’ and 
exhibits a desire to conciliate public 
opinion in a manner scarcely to be ex- 
pected of a government thoroughly. des- 
potic. ‘The means by which the vast 
and varied population of China, spread 
over a surface larger than modern Eu- 
rope, is controlled through the ma- 
chinery of a government, of which we 
Krave given some of the details, is the 
penal code. The arrangement of this 
code is one of admirable method. It is 
divided under seven heads, the first of 
which comprises general definitions and 
explanations referring to the whole 
code. The six following correspond to 
the six Boards of the Imperial Council 
at Peking, being illustrative of the re- 
spective duties and functions of those 
councils. ‘There-are 27 volumes in the 
ageregate. A very able critique on Sir 
George Staunton’s version of the code 
has pronounced as follows : 


“The most remarkable thing in this 
code is its great reasonableness, clearness 
and consistency; the business-like brevity 
and directness of the various provisions, 
and the plainness and moderation of the 
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language in which they are expressed. * * 
A clear, concise and distinct series of 
enactments, savoring, throughout, of prac- 
tical judgment and European .good sense ; 
and, if not always conformable to our im- 
proved notions of expediency in this coun- 
try, in general approaching them more 
nearly than the codes of most other nations. 


That many defects exist in them, 
growing out of the character of the 
government whence they sprung, the 
wants, habits, manners and peculiarities 
of the people to whom they are applied, 
is doubtless true ; more particularly in 
consequence of that want of communi- 
cation with other civilized nations that 
has grown out of their “ protective sys- 
tem,” and which has made them alto- 
gether dependent on themselves for 
their advancement, and deprived them 
of the improvements, socially and scien- 
tifically, that have been achieved by the 
perhaps more vigorous intellects of 
some other nations. ‘The civil code of 
the present dynasty consists of 261 
volumes. The body of the work is 
divided into nine parts, methodically 
arranged, and adapted to the working 
of each branch of government. In 
that part relating to the executive 
boards, is a detailed list of all the ap- 
pointments of the empire, and rules 
are laid down for selecting, appointing, 
rewarding, punishing and removing; a 
terrible round of espionage is in perfect 
operation, and mutual jealousy is seem- 
ingly the active principle in regulating 
offices. The private conduct and de- 
meanor of every officer is reported by 
his superior, and the reports run through 
all grades, from the lowest appoint- 
ment to the Imperial Council. Be- 
fore we too hastily condemn this dis- 
honorable mode of proceeding, we 
should reflect how far our own political 
appointments have come to hang on the 
same tenor. The greed for office that 
has unhappily sprung up of late years, 
has given rise to a most unworthy state 
of things, not greatly at variance with 
that legally recognized in China. 

In their intercourse with foreigners 
the Chinese have uniformly shown the 
utmost self-esteem, and a most intoler- 
able contempt for the rest of mankind. 
We apprehend, however, that this 
arises rather from the pertinacity with 
which they adhere to ancient customs 
and notions, and to that seclusion from 
he rest of the world to which we have 
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before alluded. They hold to this day, 
the same maxims with regard to stran- 
gers, that prevailed with the Romans. 
When the Imperial city held sway 
over the known world, the same word 
signified both a stranger and an enemy. 
The Greeks also held that the barba- 
rot had no rights; and Aristotle aver- 
red that strangers were slaves by na- 
ture, and might be considered as beasts 
of the chase, and hunted down. In the 
progress of European civilization, and 
the constant intercourse which has 
been kept up between all nations, those 
curious prejudices have, to some extent, 
ceased ; yet national antipathies still 
burn to a considerable extent, more 
particularly among that class of econo- 
mists who suppose that the interests of 
all nations are best promoted by sus- 
taining a war of mutual injuries upon 
each other, by protective and retalia- 
tory duties. The Chinese have not, at 
least as far as the government is con- 
cerned, kept pace with European im- 
provement in that matter. Their inso- 
lent Mandarins, in official documents, 
still proclaim foreigners to be “ red- 
bristled devils.” They still denomi- 
nate distant countries kewei fang, 
« devils’ regions,” and strangers fan 
kawei, “ foreign devils ;” and the pro- 
file on the dollar he brings them, kawei- 
tow, ‘* devil’s-head,” according to phra- 
ses applied by their’ sage, Confucius, 
to the same objects. Many, or all, of 
their internal customs and manners 
present a similar immutability to this 
presumptuous conduct; and it is not 
to be wondered at that this, which has’ 
hitherto had the least occasion to change, 
should continue to gratify official inso- 
lence. The people of China are amia- 
ble, and well-disposed to give strangers 
a hearty welcome, and intercourse will 
increase as the government officers be- 
come compelled to acknowledge the 
equality of other governments with 
their own. 

We have mentioned that the foreign 
trade of China, confined as it was to 
the single port of Canton, was under 
the direction of a Commissioner of 
Customs. The trade itself was con- 
ducted by a company of merchants, 
appointed by the government, and cal- 
led the Hong, or security-merchants, 
from the fact that they had charge 
of the whole foreign trade, and were 
responsible to the government for the 
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duties on imports and exports. These 
merchants were exposed to the most 
excessive extortions from the officers of 
government, so much so as almost uni- 
versally to lead to their bankruptcy ; 
and, as every newly-appointed mer- 
chant was obliged to pay dearly for the 
privilege of becoming a Hong, it was 
to the interest of the officer that bank- 
ruptcies should be frequent. The op- 
pressions that produced that result 
were, therefore, by no means consider- 
ed an evil. The trade that passed 
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through the hands of these people con- 
sisted mostly in the sale of teas and 
silks, and the purchase of raw cotton, 
some cotton and woollen goods and 
opium in return. Notwithstanding the 
multifarious and productive industry of 
the Chinese, they have, as yet present- 
ed, as exchangeable commodities in the 
foreign trade, only teas and silks. The 
following debtor and credit account will 
show the state of the British trade 
with China for the year 1834 : 


TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA WITH CANTON. 


Export to China. 


Cotton and woollen goods, 9,246,060 
Other goods,...........-.- 2,616,017 
Opium,..........-.-.--- 11,618,716 


Total,...... MEE $23,476,793 


This shows the nature of the trade, 
which was to create a continued drain 
of specie from China into British India, 
by which that country was enriched 
with coin, and the consumption of Brit- 
ish goods thereby greatly encouraged. 
This was brought about through the 
agency of opium, a pernicious drug, the 
culture of which is forced upon the In- 
dian subjects of England, because of its 
favorable influence upon the finances of 
the Company, as well as of England. 
The American trade with China has 
generally been the reverse of that of the 
English ; that is to say, the balance is 
usually against the United States, and is 
paid for generally in the proportion of 
$1,000,000 specie shipped to Canton, 
and $4,000,000 worth of bills drawn on 
London, which, passing into the hands 
of the East India Company, form a re- 
mittance to London. The imports from 
China in 1845 were $7,285,914, and the 
exports thither $2,112,585 of goods, 
three-fourths of which were cottons; 
also $163,410 of specie, and the bal- 
ance bills on London and respondentia 
funds. From this state of the trade 
between England and the United States 
and China, it is apparent that, including 
$11,000,000 worth of opium, China has 
usually bought more than she paid for 
in the products of her own labor, and 
that therefore a uniform drain of specie 
was kept up in favor of British India. 
This was disastrous to general trade, 
because it prevented the Chinese from 
buying goods. As long as their specie 
was all taken to pay for Indian opium, 


Import from China. 
Teas,..... 9,133,749 
Silk, &c.,..7,766,334 
Specie, . ... 6,576,585 


23,476,668 


a scarcity of money necessarily pre- 
vailed among them, and therefore an 
inability to buy American goods. From 
the United States trade, therefore, they 
demanded cash or bills. This difficulty 
was somewhat enhanced by the fact, 
that all the trade being confined to Can- 
ton, at a great distance from the Pro- 
vinces that consumed most of the 
goods, caused the merchandize to be 
subjected to great expense in internal 
transportation and onerous transit du- 
ties; and in fact the revenues thus de- 
rived were one reason for locating the 
trade at that remote corner of the Em- 
pire. When, therefore, English vio- 
lence had compelled the Chinese to 
submit to terms, the new treaty was 
made to embrace the privilege of trading 
at other ports nearer to the places of 
consumption. the monopoly of the Hong 
was abolished, and the trade made com- 
paratively free. The great and surpri- 
sing success of Mr. Cushing, late Min- 
ister to China, in promptly effecting a 
treaty more favorable to commerce than 
that of England, further excited the 
hopes of dealers, and the United States 
trade thither has much improved ; that 
is to say, against an export of $355,725 
worth of cotton goods, in 1842, there 
were sent, in 1845, $1,496,470, and the 
import of tea increased in the same 
proportion. If the opium trade could 
be abolished, there is but little doubt 
but that goods would be sold to an ex- 
tent equal to the amount now paid for 
that article, and that those goods would 
be of American rather than British 
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growth. By such a result, the Ameri- 
can account would be more nearly 
balanced in the direct trade with China, 
and as a consequence the amounts due 
the United States in London would 
come hither in specie, instead of as now 
being appropriated to the liquidation of 
the bills running upon London from 


China. There are efforts now making 
1821. 1831. 


China and its Prospective Trade. 
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in England to cause a reduction in the 
duties on tea, in order to enhance its 
consumption in England, with the view 
by so doing to extend the sale of British 
goods in China, without enhancing the 
cash drain, which cannot healthily con- 
tinue. The consumption of tea in the 
United States and Great Britain, has 
progressed as follows: | 


1841. 1844 1845. 


Great Britain..lbs. 7,327,283 21,842,264 27,298,322 41,366,987 51,340,220 


United States. ...4,975,646 


The increase in the consumption is 
much greater in England than in the 
United States. The reverse is the case 
with regard to coffee, which, equally 
with tea, is free of duty, but pays heavy 
taxes in England. The expiration of 
the East India Company’s charter, in 
1834, was accompanied by a most ex- 
tensive competition in private trade, 
which reducing the price of teas, great- 
M extended its consumption in England. 

n the United States green teas have 
hitherto been the favorite, and form 
about 60 per cent. of the importation. 
In England they are in the proportion 
of 25 per cent. green, and 75 per cent. 
black tea. It would appear that the in- 
creased consumption of tea which has 
taken place in both Europe and Ame- 
rica, has not oniy greatly reduced the 
qualities of tea generally, but has made 
the more choice descriptions yearly 
more difficult to procure. The cou- 
sumption of both England and the 
United States was, in 1821, 12,000,000 
lbs., and is now 70,000,000 Ibs., a most 
prodigious increase, and which must 
greatly have taxed the powers of China 
to supply it. It is a ratio of increase 
nearly as great as that of our cotton. 
It was formerly the case under the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company, that 
experienced inspectors were employed, 
who from long practice acquired a readi- 
ness in the detection of the slightest 
shades of quality not generally attain- 
able. These officers frequently detected 
adulterations with spurious leaves, both 
in the green and black teas. The tom- 
pany, however, by offering premiums 
for the best lots, managed to keep up 
the quality of both descriptions. About 
the year 1833-4, however, the cessation 


5,182,867 11,560,301 15,656,114 19,630,045 


of the East India Company’s charter 
threw the trade open to competition in 
England, and the removal of the duties 
in this country caused a great improve- 
ment in the demand, without the con- 
tinuance of the necessary surveillance 
in regard to quality, and a manifest de- 
preciation has since taken place. It 
has always been the custom to color 
even genuine green teas more or less. 
The great demand which has of late 
years sprung up for green teas on Ame- 
rican account, has given rise to the most 
extensive frauds in that article. A quan- 
tity of damaged black teas will be taken 
and dried in baskets over pans of char- 
coal. The dried leaves, in quantities of 
a few lbs. each, are then placed in heated 
cast iron pans. A workman stirs the 
leaves rapidly with the hand, mixing in 
a small quantity of tumeric, which ìm- 
parts an orange tinge to the leaves. A 
powder prepared from Prussian blue, 
(Prussiate of iron, a poison,) and gyp- 
sum, is then added to the leaves, which 
are stirred over the fire until they as- 
sume the fine bloom color of hyson, 
with much the same scent. The leaves 
are then sifted. The first sifting is called 
hyson skin. and the last young hyson. 
This fraud is perpetrated on a most ex- 
tensive scale, and has doubtless given 
ground for the belief in the injurious 
nature of green tea. On the importation 
of the teas into this country, further 
deceptions are practised in re-packing 
and re-marking the boxes, by which 
means inferior teas are made to appear 
as if in the original China packed boxes.* . 
The manner of the trade, as hitherto 
conducted, has given opportunity to 
these practices. The teas have from 
the hands of the importers passed into 


* Hyson Skin, of good quality, very frequently resembles Old Hyson. but it is a cheaper tea by 15 or 
20 cents per pound. Fraudulent jobbers erase the printed faces from the Hyson Skin boxes and reface 
them “Fine Old Hyson,” and in this way sell Hyson Skin for more than it is worth, The same fraud is 
practiced in Black teas. Souchong is frequently refuced “Fine Oolong,” which enables dishonest dealers 
to sell such tea for from 12 to 20 cents more than its value. 

When achop of tea bearing certain marks becomes a genera] favorite from its good qualities, these 
marks are as closely imitated and applied to other and inferior chops, as to deceive country morchants 


Other frauds might be added, but these will suffice. 
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those of middlemen, by whom they are 
sold, with such changes in the packages 
and denominations as the most wily in- 
genuity will suggest, to the retailers, at 
enormous charges. By the time they 
reach the consumers, poor and cheap 
teas bear a heavy charge. Hence the 
masses of the people for the most 
part get only a poor beverage at a high 
price. It has been doubtless owing 
to this fact that the consumption of 
coffee, although less healthy and less 
agreeable to the taste, has in so great a 
degree exceeded that of tea in the Uni- 
ted States. A change is now, however, 
being accomplished in the manner of 
furnishing tea to the consumers. Both 
in London and the United States, pri- 
vate tea companies, of which, without 
being invidious, the Pekin Tea Com- 
pany of New-York may be mentioned 


Man and the Earth. 
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as the only one whose resources seem 
adequate to the undertaking, have been 
formed, by which the teas pass from the 
hands of the importer more directly to 
the consumer, without undergoing any 
mixture or depreciation in character, and 
with the saving of one profit, that of the 
middlemen, in its progress. This com- 
pany stands, in relation to the consumers, 
nearly in the same position as did for- 
merly the inspectors of the East India 
Company. They are not only the means 
of preventing a spurious mixture, but 
also those exorbitant charges, which, in 
the hands of the middlemen, went to 
swell the cost to the consumers in so 
eminent a degree. The progress of this 
reform may be expected to produce the 
most beneficial results upon the trade 
generally. 


MAN AND THE EARTH. 


BY MARY ORME. 

“Can imperfection from perfection come ? 

Can God make aught defective ?” 
Creation’s dawn broke o’er the Earth, 
And spirits from on high had birth ;— 
Amid the chaos of a world, 
Bright wings, and angel hopes were furled, 
And human life began below, 
A famished growth ’mid wants and woe, 
For darkened in his new abode 
Man dimly sees his being’s good. . 


Enwrapped in clay the Spirit’s eye, 
Sees not its own infinity ; 

But blindly strives, weak and alone, 
For all to work, for all atone. 

The angel heart still urges on, 


To seek the Light around the throne, 
Where glows the central, Heavenly Sun, 
And pours its living radiance down. 


But Time is sad, and dark, and cold, 
And strength is weak and youth is old, 
For Light and Heat beam from afar, 
Heaven’s paling Sun seems but a Star, 
And hearts are withered here on Earth, 
Who had above Archangel birth, 

So pure, so true, that they were given 
To make the dull, dead Earth a Heaven. 


And they have wrought with earnest pain 
Life, sad, or bright was ne’er in vain — 
The smallest worm that crawls the sod 
Hath useful being — God is Gop. 
Mistake, and accident, and crime 

Are but man’s growth in Earth and Time, 
And upward stil Life’s spiral turns, 
Tow'rd where the Love Eternal burns. 
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Durine the month which has elap- 
sed since the date of our last, a combi- 
nation of causes, growing out of politi- 
cal and legislative events, has conspir- 
ed to produce a change in the aspect of 
commercial affairs. As a general cause 
it may be said, that the money market 
is now undergoing the reaction of the 
first operation of the tariff. When the 
present tariff was under discussion in 
the Senate, Mr. Calhoun clearly point- 
ed out the operation of those elements, 
called into action by a high tariff, 
which would inevitably result in the re- 
vulsion which now partially affects the 
market. This was briefly, that the im- 
position of high duties, at a time of a 
dear currency, and consequent low 
prices, would prevent the return of the 
proceeds of our produce sold abroad in 
a shape other than specie, that the 
scarcity of goods, so brought about, 
would raise their prices and stimulate 


great activity among home manufac- 
turers; the specie accumulating in the 
banks would stimulate an expansion to 
meet the increased call for money ; the 
facilities so afforded, causing a further 
advance in prices, and increased im- 
ports, made profitable by the rise, 
would produce a re-export of the coin, 
and consequent distress. All this has 
taken place since the passage of the 
present tariff. We have frequently al- 
luded to the large import of specie 
which occurred in 1843. In our March 
number we gave a table of 412 banks 
in the United States, showing an ex- 
pansion of 124 per cent. of their loans, 
during 1845, and of 20 per cent. in their 
circulation. We will here compare the 
loans of the New- York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio 
banks, as they stood at the close of the 
last four years. 


LOANS OF THE BANKS OF FIVE STATES. 


Massachusetts. New-York. Pennsylvania. Maryland. Ohio. Total, 
1843... ... -À 44,610,391...... 52,386,467...... 17,120,230...... 7,816,786...... 6,376,950. ..... 128,310,824 
1844. ........ 1993, 291...... 61,534,129...... 16,038,016...... 7,551 ,824...... 2,873,897...... 130,991,157 
to See 48,770,975. ....- 73,091,796. ..... %3,374.426...... 9,677,773. ..... 3,141,281...... 158,056,251 
1846. ........ 52,648,729...... 74,780,435...... 27,102,507...... 20,143,299. ..... 7,791,789...... 182,466,759 


The increase in Ohio is the opera- 
tion of the brood of wild-cat banks set 
in operation last year by the new bank- 
ing law. These are from official re- 
turns, and show that extraordinary ex- 
pansion, amounting in two years to 40 
per cent., which was the natural and in- 
evitable result of a prohibitive tariff, 
causing a large amount of cojn to flow 
into bank vaults, at a time when those 
banks were making but small dividends; 
when their outstanding credits were 
limited, and when the manufacturers and 
people generally were excited to un- 
due enterprise, by the fallacious bene- 
fits expected to be derived from the new 
tariff. The banks, in the exercise of 
their privileges of loaning three dollars 
of credit for every one they possessed 
or could command in money, freely 
met the renewed demand for loans, and 
their enhanced dividends are indicative 


of the advantage they found in the 
movement. This upward movement 
could not continue for any length of 
time without meeting a check, or, in 
fact, itself evolving the elements of a 
reaction. While the rate of money in 
London was much lower than in the 
United States, the expansive movement 
here was aided by the inclination of 
capitalists to employ their funds here, 
at a rate of 6 a 7 per cent., rather than 
to order it home, where 14 a 2 per 
cent., per annum, was the maximum 
rate of interest. In former years, 
when public credit and unshaken con- 
fidence in American securities came 
eminently in aid of a movement similar 
to that which has been in progress dur- 
ing the last three years, the expansion 
would reach, from the same causes, a 
much higher grade than now, when 
late events have induced a feeling of 


, 
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very general distrust, and a sensitive- 
ness in regard to the employment of 
money here, that causes it to be with- 
drawn at the slightest appearance of 
danger. Two leading causes have 
conspired to turn the exchanges in favor 
of England sooner than otherwise would 
have been the case. These are, the ad- 
vance in the value of money in Eng- 
land, and the deficit in the cotton crop, 
by which the amount to be drawn 
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against it has been diminished up to 
this time, near $12,000.000, as compar- 
ed with last year. Nor have the im- 
ports into the United States at all dimi- 
nished for the spring trade, as compar- 
ed with last year; as an indication of 
this we may present the following re- 
turns of the customs duties for the first 
quarter of the current year, at the 
ports of New-York and Boston. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES AT NEW-YORK AND BOSTON, JAN. IST TO APRIL IST. 


Now-York. 
WOO ccadatcceeseenceueeees 4,636,862... 
TAG scccidevetvwccncsesees 5,360, 
Increase.......... 723,973... 


In this we have an increase of dutia- 
ble goods equal to 20 per cent. over the 
corresponding period of last year. The 


Boston. Total. 
wieeence 946.668. 2.2.22 o o o o -5,583,530 
Jo adt eet 1,406,047...... -> o o -6,766,882 
seeeoet 459,379... . e» - o o o o o 1,183,352 


imports and exports of the port of 
New-York for the quarter, ending 
April 1st, were as follows: 


1845. 1846. Increase, Decrease. 
Imports......-..---- 17,380,237....... 824,595... ..cecececeee 2,444,358......-.c000- ae 
Exports eevecevesence 4,703,398 eoneccece 3,882,143. eee eee SS SY ee TTT) 821,255 


Under these circumstances the ex- 
changes could not but be unfavorably 
affected, and near $1,000,000 of specie 
has left for Europe. The same state 
of things which causes specie to leave 
New-York for Europe also induces a 
current to set eastward, and the new 
Ohio banks, as well as the bloated in- 
stitution of Indiana, must soon feel the 
pressure. Throughout New-England 
the unhealthy action of manufactures, 
stimulated by the tariff theory, has al- 
ready suffered reaction ; and the pres- 
sure is rapidly extending itself among 
all those whose paper wings have en- 
countered the swelling breeze. Itisa 
point to which we would call attention, 
that the adverse state of the exchanges 
has been produced by the banking ac- 
tion, at a moment before the tariff ques- 
tion has even been brought before Con- 
gress. The imports under the present 
duties have become excessive, notwith- 
standing that the tariff was alledged to 
be a protector to the currency as well 
as to the manufacturers. The manu- 
facturers of England have, as usual, 
sent large quantities of goods here, and 
obtained advances from the auctioneers, 
whose paper was discounted and the 
amount remitted. The packet of the 
lst of April probably carried a larger 


remittance than was ever before made 
atone time. Exchange advanced from 
84 to 10 per cent. This sudden de- 
mand, and consequent large movement 
of specie, induced a rigid action on the 
part of the banks, in relation to that 
class of paper, the discount on which 
most facilitates the remittances of im- 
porters and the agents of foreign houses. 
By these means the demand for bills 
being checked, the shipments of specie 
measurably diminished. More parti- 
cularly in that the passage of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Bill, through the 
House of Representatives, excited 
alarms, real and fancied, in relation of 
the probable effect of a government 
demand for specie, after the 30th of 
June, 1846. Under the influence of 
the bank expansion, a steady and pro- 
gressive rise in prices of dutiable arti- 
cles has taken place, and to an extent, 
as is evident in the fact of the enhanced 
amount imported, which neutralize the 
duties as preventatives to imports. 
They have no other effect than to en- 
hance the prices to consumers. In illus- 
tration of this advance we take from the 
New-York Prices Current a table of 
prices, monthly, in the New-York 
market, of dutiable imported goods—as 
follows : f 
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PRICES OF DUTIABLE ARTICLES IN NEW-YORK. 

S X P g 

to e we A a 

£ : a q a J q ‘Be 2 E > E - PA- i 

33 g3 58 S3 g g 2 FR £2 oa B oF #2 
1843 mo ke ai AR ££ & a MO BO O KS BR x 
Oct....... 0.07 0.08 1.75 0.90 25.00 7.50 0.26 225 0.06% 9.57 185.00 0.25 282874 
1844. 
Feb.....-. 0.07 0.08 212} 0.95 32.00 55.00 0.28 235 0064 8.75 180.00 0.27 281.934 
April.....0.07 0.08 212: 090 30.00 57.50 0.32 235 0.06f 7.50 180.00 0.27 281.18 
May.....- 0-07 0.08 220 0.85 32.50 57.10 0.30 230 0.06} 6.75 190.00 0.25 282. 
June...-..0.07 0.08 220 0.85 35.00 62.50 0.33 230 0.06 6.75 110.00 0.28 290.42 
Bept......0.07 0.08 235 0.82} 3300 6250 0.26 0.20 0.06 8.50 175.00 028 285.125 
Oct.....-. 0.07 008 230 0.82} 32.00 62.50 0.26} 220 0.06 8.00 175.00 0.28 283.58 
Nov...... 0.064 0.08 256} 0.20 30.00 6250 0.26 220 0.055 9.50 170.00 0.26 278.284 
Dec....... 0.064 0.08 2.60 0.80 30.00 6250 0.23 220 0 .053 10.50 170.00 0.26 279.20} 
1845. 
Jan........00.6} 0.08 270 0.80 30.00 6250 0.24 220 0.05} 10.00 180.00 0.25 288.89 
Feb....... 00.6} 0.09 265 0.80 31.00 6250 0.24 212+ 0.04 10.00 187.00 0.25 296.76 
March ....00.6 0.09 2.65 0.80 36.00 70.00 0.24 212} 0.044 9.75 190.00 0.26 312.02 
April......006f 0.09} 255 0.83} 51.25 82.50 0.26} 2.22: 0.05 10.00 210.00 0.33} 360.1% 
ay.-----00.6f 0.10 237} 0.82} 51.25 8250 0.25 220 0.05} 9.62} 225.00 0.28 37452% 
June......00.6; 0.10 227} 0.82} 41.25 78.75 0.25} 282} 0.064 8.75 195.00 0.28} 330. 
July.......00.6} 0.10 225 0.85} 36.25 78.75 0.26} 287} 0.064 8.62} 205.00 0.27 335.364 
Aug.......00.74 0.10 2374 0.85 35.50 75.00 0.27 287} 0.07} 9.25 182.50 0.27 309.134 
Bept..-...00.7f 0.10 240 085 3375 73.75 0.30 287} 0.07 9.12} 177.50 0.27 301.06} 
Oct....... 00.7} 0.10 230 0.75} 3875 75.00 O31 2874 0.07} 862} 177.50 0.244 306.633 
Nov...-...00.7¢ 0.10 222} 0.75 41.75 78.75 0.33; 280 0.07} 8.12} 18250 0.224 317.703 
Dec. ......00.7¢ 0.10 2.064 0.75 39.00 78.75 0.29 2.80 0.06} 7.12} 185.00 0.22} 316.344 
1846. 
Jan.......0.07% 0.10 205 0.75 39.00 7875 0.28 280 0.06 7.12} 185.00 0.22} 316. 
Feb....... 0.08 0.10 205 0.72} 37.00 7875 0.47} 2.72} 0.064 7.75 197.50 0.244 397.46} 
March....0.08 0.10 1.95 0.72} 39.00 78.75 0.45 272} 0.06} 7.124 210.00 0.27; 341.244 
April......0.08 0.10 217} 0.72} 4125 78.75 0.42} 285 OUG} 7.12} 207.50 0.2} 341.93 


The most marked and sustained ad- 
vance has been in the article of brown 
sheetings, which have improved 33} 
per cent. in two years, or 2 cents per 
yard, and equal to a rise of $10,000,000 
in the value of the cotton goods con- 
sumed in the United States. Or, in 
other words, the manufactures who 


were making a profit on their goods at 
6 cents, have since obtained an advance 
of $10,000,000, over and above those 
profits, at the ex pense of the consumers. 
A necessary consequence of this ad- 
vance in the value of cottons, has been 
the following progress of the import of 
cotton goods: 


IMPORT OF COTTON GOODS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


1843. 1844. 1845. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Dyed, over 30 cts.....yds......-.. 417,728 ......2.. 2,925,690 ......... 3,390,145 
af not over 30 cts. “ 6,339,636 1,321.590 28,599,795 5,968,529 25,027,699 5,182,401 
White, over 20 cts... “ ....... ó 90,576 eses... z 467,859 e... x 381,791 
i not over 20 cts. “ 2,497,240 302,529 9,071,760 1,202,910 11,262,418 1,441,660 
Velvets, over 35 cts... ® ccceccee 82,363 ........ ‘ 576,089 .....-00- 548,974 
5s not over 35 cts ‘ 43,343 11,563 323,353 96,545 426,884 122,317 

_ Yarn, dyed. eccccce- lbs, 69,188 21,792 80,271 34,901 103,869 43 995 
“ ~white......... “ 20,868 4,435 10,751 3,563 20,068 10,294 


TOG ccevewsceveciwcucdscs een $2,242,576 


We have not alluded to cottons, be- 
cause the effect upon them has been 
different from that upon other articles, 
but because the figures, official and past 
cavil, are more readily obtained, and the 


result, therefore, more clear] 


strated. 


demon- 


It is remarkable, that while 


this great prosperity has been awarded 


to the manufactures of cloth, 


that the 


occ ew cc ccc cee l0, 276,086. cccecncccceell, 121,577 


print-works have, many of them, fails 
ed, because they cannot pay the exor- 
bitant tax upon the cloth, and print it to 
The rise in prices of most ar- 
ticles, which we have ascribed to the 
paper inflation, has also been apparent, 
to some extent, in favor of produce, but 
only where a foreign demand opened a 
vent to the enormous quantities that 


a profit. 
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have continual! 
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pressed forward to prepared like that above, and from the 


market; as indicative of this state of same source: 


affairs we present the following table, 


PRICES OF PRODUCE IN THE NEW-YORK MARKET. 


Ashes, Cotton, Dry Flour, Rye. Tar, Beef, Pork, Rice. Tobac. Wool. Total. 
pots. fair. Cod. west’rn. bush. bbl. mess. mess. cwt. Ky. merino. 
bbL ib. cwt bbL bbL lb. ib. 
1843. 
Oct....4.50 0.08} 2.25 4.44 0.65 137} 6.50 10.873 2.50 0.03 0.30 33.50ł 
1844. 
Feb....4.62} 0.10 2.621 4.87} 0.67 1.25 5-87} 9.25 2.872 0.023 0.40 32.57} 
April...4.37} 0.08} 2.75 4.87} 0.68 1.50 5.87} 950 2.433 0.03 0.40 32.50} 
May ...4.31 0.07 2.94 4.624 0.69 1.50 5.25 8.94 2.75 0.02 0.38 31.88% 
June...4.25 0.074 2.874 4.50 0.67 150 5.00 8.50 2.75 0.02 0.38 30.51 
Sept...4.19 0.06% 2.37} 4.123 0.66 1.56 5.00 9.374 3.372 0.02} 0.42 3117} 
Oct....4.12} 0.06 2.25 4.37} 0.67 1.75 5.00 9.064 3.25 0.023 0.40 3098} 
Nov....4.00 0.06} 2.564 4.62} 1.70 1.81 5.50 894 3.18} 0.023 0.40 31.81} 
Dec....3.87} 0.055 2.25 4.69 0.65 1.81 5-50 9.373 275 0.023 037 31.35% 
1845. 
Jan.....3.75 0.052 2.44 4.621 0.66 1.69 6.50 9.373 2.75 0021 037 39.24} 
Feb....3.871 0061 2.44 428 0.5 1.69 6.75 9.874 2.622 0.022 0.37 33.241 
March ..3.75 0.064 2.63 482 066 1.50 7.00 10.25 3.00 0.023 0.37 33.313 
April...4.18 0.063 3.06 4.621 0.67 1.65 9.25 13.12} 3.25 0.021 0.37} 40.273 
May...3.25 0.064 2.91 4.81 065 1.87} 875 12.97 318 0.023 0.37} 39.453 
June...3.77 0.07 260 4.75 0.66 2.00 8.872 12.97 3.18 0.023 0.364 39.26} 
July ....3.874 0.073 2.41 4.50 064 2.173 9.00 12. 3.1&€ 0.023 0.33 39.132 
Aug..... 3.81 0.084 241 460 0.70 2.3} 9.371 13.67 3.81 0.03 0.30 41.09% 
Bept....3.87 0.08 256 4.25 0.63 2.25 9.26 13.87 4.41 0.03 0.30 49.14 
Oct....4.00 0.08 261 4.91 0.70 2.00 825 13.71. 4.62} 0.83 0.31} 41.23 
Nov....3.81 0074 265 6.41 0.80 1.87 7.87 14.12 4.624 0.03 0.37 42.623 
Dec.....3.75 0.073 2722 6.37 0.81 2.123 8.25 13.56 4.623 003 0.37 42.693 
1846. 
Jan....3.77 0.072 281 5.75 0.80 2.31 8.25 13.18 4.25 0.03 0.37 42.293 
Feb....4.00 0.073 287 5.60 0.80 2.35 8.25 11.75 3.87 0.03 0.37 39.963 
March..4.02 0.08 2.91 5.53 0.823 2.12 8123 11.00 3.56 0.03 0.37 38.524 
April...3.90 0.88% 2.90 5.40 0.76 1.87} 8.25 10.87} 4.25 0.03 0.37 38.69} 


The greatest fluctuation here appa- 
rent, is in the prices of flour; and the 
cause of that is sufficiently well known, 
viz.: the English demand in the autumn. 
The advance then occasioned brought 
forward large quantities beyond what 
was necessary for export, and the prices 
fell back. Cotton has undergone a 
considerable advance ; but present pri- 
ces,in New-York are 14 a 2 cts. higher 
than in Liverpool; consequently, the 
rise is factitious, and may never be re- 
alized. It has been effected by the 
agency of bank discounts, and is more 
directly dependent upon their favors 
tian perhaps any other article. In 
fact, the 60 day bills of cotton dealers 
absorb the funds of the banks, and 
cause a great deal of the difficulty that 
exists. Pork rose under a speculation 
based on a small supply. Here again 
the bank influence was necessary to 
carry out the speculation. In nearly 
all the articles of farm produce shipped 
to England, severe losses have been 


sustained by the shippers, and this has 
arisen out of the rail-road speculations ; 
as thus, considerable quantities of pro- 
duce were shipped to houses in Eng- 
land, who sold them and applied the 
proceeds to the liquidation of their own 
debts, having been ruined in the rail- 
road revulsion. In the articles of but- 
ter and cheese severe losses have been 
sustained. On the former article the 
losses by a fall in price will average 36 
per package. Cheese has done per se 
generally well but for the failures abroad 
among consignees. 

It is a usual result of a general ad- 
vance in prices that imports increase 
and exports decrease, and for the same 
general reason, viz.: that the rise 
makes it more profitable to import and 
less so to export. ‘The past year’s bu- 
siness has, according to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, been no 
exception to the rule. The quantities 
of United States produce exported for 
several years have been as follows: 
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QUANTITIES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
1841. 1842, 1843. 1844. 1845. 


Fish, dried,...-..+-+---qtls. 352,199 256,083 174,220 571,610 288,380 
Oil, sperm..........--galls. 349,393 287,761 466,688 451,317 1,054,301 
“ whale.....eeseess..“ 4,094,924 3,909728 2,479,916 4,104,504 4,505,662 
Whalebone....... eeeeelbs, 1,271,363 918,280 898,773 1,149,607 2,084,019 
Candles, sperm.......-... “ 599,657 986,010 965,073 606,454 812,879 
“ — tallow..eeecee--? 2,145,845 1,981,602 1,998,357 3,086,566 3,490,736 
Staves ......-...- wee M. 42,507 31,843 19,765 23,246 21,264 
Tar and Pitch......... bbls. 77,019 52,455 37,454 62,477 58,002 
Turpentine and Hosa ant 244,846 277,787 188,952 362,668 347,683 
AShOS.....cccacccccce tons 05,565 8,012 5,436 18,271 24,219 
Beef... .ccesceceeeeee--bbls. 56,537 48,581 37,812 106,474 101,538 
Tallow .....s0a..-. oo- .1D6. 980,027 7,038,092 7,489,582 9,915,366 10,022,504 
Pork oes cis erewautinccs bbls. 133,290 180,032 80,310 161,629 161,609 


Hams.............-----1bs. 2,794,517 2,518,841 2,422,067 3,886,976 2,719,360 
Lard ....ccccccccccccse-s* 10,594,654 20,102,397 24,534,217 25,746,355 20,060,993 


Butter........ eoccceccee”™ 3,785,993 2,055,133 3,408,247 3,251,952 3,587,489 
Cheese.........-eecce---$ = 1,748,471 2,456,607 3,440,144 7,343,154 7,941,187 
BHGEDscscceceeewdtouss No. 14,639 19,557 13,609 12,980 6,464 
Wheat .......-..ceeeDush. 868,585 817,598 311,685 558,917 3&9,716 
Flour...... ausa beie: bbls. 1,515 817 1.283 ,602 841,474 1,438,574 1,195,230 
Corn........-...+--.-.bush. 535,727 600,308 672,608 825,282 840,141 
Corn-meal............- bbl. 232,284 209,199 174,354 247,882 269,030 
Bread, ship......--..-.-- “ 103,995 83,594 96,572 117,781 117,529 
Potatoes...---......--bush. 136,095 194,946 144,991 183,232 274,216 
Apples............--. bbls. 25,216 14,239 15,412 22,324 54,022 
Rice......-..-0.--- tierces. 101,617 114,617 106,766 134,715 118,621 
Cotton sien s sscrosssess lbs. 530,204,100 584,717,017 792.297,106 663,633,455 872,905,996 
Tobacco...... .....-.--hhd. 147,828 158,710 94,454 163,042 147,168 
HOpeicesecosctewsscs.cs Ibs, 176,619 399,188 1,182,565 664,663 902,072 
Wax... oceseew eee “ 254,088 331,856 475,727 963,031 814,499 
Bpirit9....p.........- galls. 328,791 193,060 89,546 215,719 277,514 
Molasses.......esece0--"! 1,281,142 998,409 491,947 881,325 710,612 
Soap........ roceceeeeelbs, 3,414,122 3,854,836 3,186,652 4,732,751 4,138,313 
Tobacco, manuf.....-... 7,503,644 4,434,214 3,404,252 6,066,878 5,312,971 
Lead..............20000 % 2,177,164 14,552,357 15,366,918 18,420,407 10,188,024 
Nails..... Suskeeeaweeeen | 2,387,514 2,156,223 2,629,201 2,945,634 1,353,967 
Sugar, refined.....-.... “ 13,435,084 3,480,346 598,884 1,671,107 1,997,992 
Gunpowder....-.....-. “ 1,389,948 1,539,284 436,589 1,227,654 1,125,209 
Salt............2--.--bush. 215,084 110,400 40,678 157,529 131,500 
Leather......2.-eseee-elbs, 390,655 363,693 317,560 591,951 1,122,902 


Cotton goods......-0..-...8 3,122,546 2,950,690 3,223,551 2,898,780 4,327,928 


The year closed before the English tolls on the public works. The follow- 
advices had begun to stimulate the ing is a statement of the leading arti- 
large export which took place in the cles of produce delivered at tide-water 
autumn, and which also drew forth in- from the New-York canals, for yeas 
creased quantities from the interior, en- corresponding to the above: 
hancing the business and swelling the - 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE AT TIDE-WATER ON THE NEW-YORK CANALS. 


1841. 1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 
Boards........-.ft. 177,720,349.. . -150,657,900 . .. . 177,402,600. ...232,434,700....237,924,666 
Pork..... weeeebbls. =: 115,150... 79,233... 63,777... 63,646.... 45,153 
Beef.......... “ 18,113.... 11,437.... 47,465... 50,000.... 67,699 
Cheese........- Ibs. 14,171,081.... 19,004.613.... 24,336,260.... 25,674,500.... 27,542,861 
Butter 2........§ 16,157,053.... 19,182,939.... 24,215,700.... 22,569,300... § 21,825,455 
Lard ? ee Sigil R pide eet ae Peer an eae oat aoe -. 2 3,064,800 
Wool......--- “u ""3.617,075..-. 3,335,148.... 6,266,400.... 7,672,300.... 9,504,039 
Flour..........bbls, 1,647,492... 1,577,555-.22 2,073,708... 2,222,104.... 2,517,250 
Wheat..... ..bush. 781,055....  928,347....  827,346-.-. 1,262,249.... 1,610,033 
Clover..... wee “ 3,571,934.... 2,411,930.... 4,343,300.... 4,594,800.... 3,161,200 
Flax.......... “ 966,263... 2,096,360.... 2,216,900.... 3,174,080.... 8,403,960 


Leather........lbs.  1,856,900.... 2,015,050.... 2,684,300.... 3,909,000.... 15,363,925 


It is observable, that the year forthe States. This makes a difference in 
canal exports closes five months later the proportion exported, inasmuch as 
than the fiscal year of the United that the foreign demand which took 
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lace in the autumn, caused much 

arger receipts, via canal, than would 
otherwise have been the case: and the 
consequent exports will appear in the 
next year's United States returns. The 
state of the foreign markets, at this 
time, is such as warrants the anticipa- 
tion of a large export of produce. The 
quantities of produce in store at the 
west are undoubtedly large ; probably 
2,250,000 bushels of wheat, in flour 
and wheat, will be ready to come for- 
ward; as also a quantity of pork will 
be packed, perhaps double that of last 
year—a natural result of the high 
prices that have ruled during the year. 
Other articles of farm produce will 
doubtless also be abundant in supply. 
The time is now approaching, however, 
to test fully the capacity of the demand 
induced by a short crop in England. at 
low duties. At the latest dates the price 
of corn, and breadstuffs generally, was 
beginning to advance in England, con- 
sequent upon the diminishing stocks of 
grain. Fears were also entertained for 
the coming crop of potatoes, inasmuch 
as that indications of the continuance of 
the rot were manifest. On the conti- 
nent of Europe prices were high, and it 
was apprehended that the crop was 
much shorter in many sections than was 
at first supposed. Atsucha juncture, 
viz.: with breadstuffs, scarce and high 
onthe continent, with a growing demand 
in England, the modification of the 
tariff is about to take place. Resolutions 
were agreed to on the 6th March, in the 
House of Commons, imposing the fol- 
lowing rates of duties on imported 
grain, until the 8th day of Feb., 1849: 


1. Resolved, That in lieu of the duties 
now payable on the importation of corn, 
grain, meal or flour, there shall be paid, 
until the Ist day of February, 1849, the 
following duties, viz: 

If imported from any foreign country, 

Wheat, 


Whenever the average price of wheat, made 
up and published in the manner required by 


law, shall be for every yuarter— 8. De 
* under 48a, the duty shall be for every qr 10 0 
483 and under 498........ 00000000000- 90 
49s and under 50s.............00--0-- 80 
50s and under Sis.............40-.04- 70 
5ls and under 528...................- 60 
52s and under 53s..................- 50 
53s and upwards. .........-..ceece eee 40 


Wheat, meal and flour, 

For every barrel, being 196 lbs. a duty equal in 
amount to the duty payable on 38} gallons of 
wheat. 

If the produce of and imported from any British 
possession out of Europe. 
e 
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8. D. 

Wheat, barley, oats, rye, &c., the duty shall 

be for every qr.........-.-seeeeeeeeeees 1 
Wheat-meal, barley-meal, oat-meal, &c., the 

duty shall be for every cwt.............. 0 45 

And that from and after the said Ist of 
heathen 1849, there shall be paid the fol- 
lowing duties, viz : 
8. be 


2. Resolved, That in lieu of the duties 
of customs now chargeable on the articles 
undermentioned, imported into the United 
Kingdom, the following duties shall be 
charged, viz : 


8. D. 
Buckwheat, the quarter.............ccecccee- 10 
Maize, or Indian-corn, the qr...........-0-00 10 
“ smeal, the cwt.... 0.0000 ween eeees 04 
Rice, the €Wbiv.< ioc cces esa dein owe es geewses 10 
“ of and from a British possession, the cwt 0 6 
“ rough and in the husk, the qr........... 10 
“ of and from a British possession, the qr..0 1 


At these low rates of duty a market 
must be found for a large portion of the 
surplus of the United States; and the 
more readily, that under the operation 
of the Independent Treasury, there will 
be less of that pernicious holding of 
stock in the hands of speculators for an 
exorbitant rise. It is a fallacy to sup- 
pose, that under the action of a specie 
clause, exportable farm produce will be 
lower than with a paper currency. If, 
by the operation of an expanded cur- 
rency, prices of farm produce rise so 
high as to make it unprofitable to export 
it, the accumulating surplus must break 
the market down, until the stock can 
again find a foreign vent. Ontheother 
hand, with a steady foreign demand, 
such as that which may be anticipated 
under low English duties, the price there 
must always prevent any great fall 


-here; as, for instance, in the article 


of cotton, most of which is sold in Eng- 
land, the price is not governed by the 
state of the currency here, but by the 
state of the demand there; a paper in- 
flation on this side of the Atlantic only 
involves in loss those shippers who buy 
at the paper prices ‘here to sell at the 
cash prices there. On the 10th of 
March sweet western canal flour, in 
Liverpool, in bond, was worth 27s., or 
$6 48 per barrel; any inflation of the 
currency here that would affect prices, 
would not alter the value in the market 
of sale—it would only prevent export; 
on the other hand, with a steady specie 
currency here, the prices could never fall 


much lower than a point that will admit 
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of a profitable export. The capacity 
of the western country to raise wheat 
for the supply of England, and even of 
the western countries of Europe, cannot 
be doubted. Feeble attempts have 
been made, for political reasons, to pro- 
duce doubts as to the benefits which a 
market for United States breadstutfs in 
England will confer upon the western 
farmers. A few months of an open 
trade must, of itself, carry conviction to 
all parties, that an extended sale of the 
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products of industry can be of no injury 
to any portion of the community : far less 
to that hardy and enterprising race 
before whose ‘energy the wilderness has 
been subdued, and the most prolific 
lands perhaps ever cultivated, brought 
into the supply of food for distant coun- 
tries, and their proceeds made available 
by means of public works, the rivalry 
on which is constantly reducing the cost 
of transportation. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of New Netherlands ; 
York under the Dutch. 
O’CatLacHan, Corresponding Member 
of the New-York Historical ‘Society. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The grand use of history is suggested 
by that declaration of the wisest of men— 
+ As in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.” The character of 
man, in all its substantial features, is always 
the same: it may, indeed, be greatly 
modified by the influence of circumstances, 
but in its original elements it changes not 
—the veriest savage of the wilderness is 
constituted with faculties which, under an 
appropriate training, might render him a 
bright star in the intellectual firmament. 
Hence the men who have lived became 
teachers to those who live now, and thus 
the past becomes a mighty source of in- 
struction to the present. Hence, too, the 
historian, the man who makes out a faith- 
ful record of the experience of by-gone 
EPI becomes pre-eminently the 

enefactor of his race : so long as his work 
remains, he lives in it as the Pithful mon- 
itor and guide of each successive genera- 
tion. 

But while the office of the historian may 
be and should be a channel of the richest 
blessings, not only to his own generation 
but to posterity, let it be borne in mind, 
that it is early susceptible of being per- 
verted to purposes of unmeasured evil; 
for if he writes falsely, or partially, or 
superficially, or even bunglingly, he has 
the ta meg of conveying erroneous 
impressions to hi 


By E. B. 


is readers, or of taxing 
their faculties to no purpose, or at least of 
leaving their minds in an uncertain and 
unsatisfied state. It admits of no question 


that History has often served no better end 
than to misrepresent and falsify the actual 
reality of things; and the worst effect in 
such cases has been realised, where, along 
with the spirit of misrepresentation or 

artiality, is combined the highest order of 
iterary attraction. It hence becomes a 
man who adventures upon the task of giv- 
ing the world a history—no matter whether 
it comprehends a wider or a more limit- 
ed field—carefully to count the cost of the 
enterprise ; to inquire diligently whether 
he has the requisite qualifications for the 
work which he meditates, and to bear in 
mind continually, as he fulfils his task, 
that he is acting in some sense as the inter- 
preter of Providence, and that he is respon- 
sible to posterity and to God for the 
manner in which he fulfils it. 

While we are fully of the opinion that. 
many a man ventures into the department 
of history, who is at best nothing more 
than a cumberer of the ground, and who, 
if he consulted his own reputation or the 
benefit of his fellow men, would betake 
himself to some other vocation, we are 
free to say that we do not mean to apply 
this remark to the very respectable author 
of the present work. The task which he 
has set himself to perform was one of no 
ordinary interest, whether considered in 
reference to its importance or its difficulty. 
It was important, as it contemplated 
nothing èss than an elucidation of a por- 
tion of the history of what is now the 
most important state in the Union—a 
portion, too, which, notwithstanding the 
extensive material that has existed, has 
been hitherto passed by in almost utter 
neglect. It was difficult, from the circum- 
stance that scarcely an essay had been 
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previously made towards its accomplish- 
ment, so that nothing remains for our 
historian, but to go to work and do the 
whole thing himself. And besides, though 
the materials out of which the history was 
to be framed were ample enough, yet 
they were, to a great extent, to be brought 
together from the four winds, and not a 
small part of them from beyond the ocean ; 
and even those which were at hand in our 
public offices were veiled in the thick 
mystery of the mother Dutch. Doctor 
O'Callaghan, estimating aright the impor- 
tance of the object, set himself earnestly, 
and fearlessly, and perseveringly to en- 
counter its difficulties; and the result 
shows that he was to be limited not less 
for diligence and fidelity than good taste 
and good judgment. First of all, he set 
about acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Dutch language, as that was the only 
key to unlock the treasures of information 
from which he was to draw; and having 
done this, he went doggedly to work to 
examine the mass of records in our State 
Department relating to the earliest periods 
of our history. At thesame time he found 
access to various other important sources 
of information, chiefly of amore private 
nature; and he was particularly assisted 
by the laborious and’ praiseworthy re- 
searches of Mr. Broadhead, who was sent 
out several years since to the Hague, as 
our historical agent. Nor is his diligence 
in cellecting materials more to be praised 
than his judgment and faithfulness in 
arranging and disposing of them. The 
style of the work is simple and perspicu- 
ous, the arrangement easy and natural, and 
every important statement that is made is 
backed by competent authorities. In 
reading the work, one y acquires 
the feeling that the author had no other 
end to answer than to state the simple 
truth, and give it its full effect upon the 
minds of his readers ; and this feeling, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is not less favor- 
able to the author than it is agreeable to 
the reader. 


The work is comprehended in three 
books—the first extending from the dis- 
covery of America, in 1492, to the incor- 

oration of the Dutch West India Company, 
in 1621; the second from the incorporation 
of the Dutch West India Company to the 
opening of the fur, or Indian trade to the 
inhabitants of New Netherlands, in 1638; 
—and the third from the opening of the 
Indian trade to the end of Direcgor Kieft’s 
administration, 1647. There is also a 
copious Appendix, containing various origi- 
nal records and other documents, which 
throw much light upon the main history. 
We are glad to see that the author pro- 
poses to continue his researches ; and if the 
present volume meets with sufficient en- 
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couragement, as we cannot doubt that it 
will, to bring outin due time another 
volume, comprising the remaining part of 
the history, which he has so very success- 
fully commenced. 

The third chapter of the first book con- 
tains one of the most graphic accounts that 
we remember to have seen, of the super- 
stitions of the original inhabitants of the 
country. In connection with this, there is 
a curious paragraph in regard to “ medi- 
cine-men,” which we transfer to our 
columns, not only as a fair specimen of the 
author’s style, but as an illustration, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with some 
modern discoveries, of the well known 
proverb, that “ there is no new thing under 
the sun.” l 

Having given somewhat in detail the 
views of the Indians in regard to several 
matters connected with religion, he pro- 
ceeds to say : 


“All these crude and confused opinions were 
considerably fostered and encouraged by a class of 
persons among them called medicine-men or sorce- 
rers, who lived by, and throve upon the ignorance 
and simplicity of their dupes, amd whose influence 
was almost unbounded among their tribe. For 
they pretended not only to divine the future, 
to expound the troubled and undigested dreams of 
the hunter or warrior, but to heal the wounds and 
diseases which these wild men received in their 
exp ditions in search of glory and of food. Their 
medical and surgical skill was, however, of the 
humblest sort. The gum of the pine tree furnished 
them witha ready application for wounds of all 
descriptions. Rheumatic pains or inflammatory dis- 
ease, were subjected to the relaxing power of the 
vapor bath, with which were combined scarifica- 
tions of the painful parts. From the vapor bath the 
Indian medicine-man, the original Presnitz and first 
Hydropathist of this continent, flung his patient, 
all teeming with perspiration, into the nearest 
pond or rivor, and by this practice succeeded in 
many cases in restoring health. But should the 
disease exceed his skill, he immediately ascribed it 
to the secret agency of malignant spirits. He then 
changed his character. No longer a physician, he 
became a magician. He sung and danced around 
his patient, invoking his God with loud cries. He 
felt all over the sick man’s body for the enchanted 
spot; rushed upon it like a mad-man: tore it 
with his teeth, often pretending to show a small 
bone or other object that he had extracted, and 
in which the evil-one had been seated. The process 
was repeated the nextday with increased violence, 
or the unfortunate patient was surrounded with 
men of straw wearing wooden masks, all of the 
most frightful shapes, in the hope of scaring away 
the mysterious tormentor—or a painted image was 
made, which the medicine-man pierced with an 
arrow, pretending to vanquish the foul fiend there- 
by. Various other mummeries, each more absurd 
than the other, were had recourse to, in the midst 
of which the sick man expired, leaving the confi- 
dence of the people in their mighty medicine-man 
equally strong and unshaken. It is not strange that 
in such a state of society, thousands were swept 
away on the visitation of any epidemic or plague, 
which communications with Europeans afterwards 
might have introduced among them,—the ravages 
of which their own ignorance and superstition only 
augmented in a ten-fold degree.” 


In turning over the leaves of this book, 
one can scarcely fail to be struck with the 
fact that so large a portion of its contents 

are from hitherto unexplored sources of 
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intelligence, and that it answers satisfac- 
torily various questions which have arisen 
in the course of one’s general reading. To 
instance only a single particular, the author 
has traced out with great care the origin 
of the present names of places in our state, 
and in doing so, has conferred a most im- 
portant public benefit; for on scarcely any 
subject has there prevailed hitherto a 
more extensive—we had almost said—a 
more disgraceful ignorance. Indeed, who- 
ever reads this book will find himself in 
communion with a well informed mind on 

ee of great interest; and he will be 
glad to know, when he has finished read- 
ing, that he may hope, at no distant period, 
again to meet the author who has enter- 
tained and instructed him so much, in 
another equally edifying and useful volume. 

Atter having pen the names of the 
publishers, itis hardly necessary to add, 
the mechanical execution of the book is 
in the best style of American printing. 


American Phreno-Mnemotechny; or, the 
Art of Memory, theoretical and practi- 
cal, on the basis of the most recent 
discoveries and improvements in Europe 
and America; comprehending a Phreno- 
Mnemotechnic Dictionary, and the prin- 
ciples of the art, as applied to different 
historical and scientific subjects. By 
Purny MiıLes, Corresponding Member 
of the N. Y. Historical Society, author of 
Elements of Phreno-Muemotechny, &c. 
&c. New-York: Wm. Taylor & Co.,2 
Astor House. 1846. pp. 210-64-96. 


This is the work of a popular American 
lecturer on the subject—a man of origi- 
nality, good address, pleasing manners, 
and a happy mode of illustration. Taking 
as a basis for his study the prior works of 
Fineaigle, Amie Paris, and Gouraud, and 
with the figure-alphabet of the former as 
his ground-work, Professor Miles has 
evinced original powers of thought, combi- 
_ nation and illustration, in handling this 
new and fascinating science. He has 
thrown a large amount of historical and 
statistical research into the shape of formu- 
las and tables, which, while they exercise 
the memory, convey useful lessons of 
instruction. No man, in this department, 
has been better received or better known 
in the great area of the west, then the 
author of this work. It is only necessary 
to examine it, to perceive that he is not 
only quite at home on all the questions 
upon which its advance depends, but he 
has not contented himself with exhibiting 
it as it dropped from the hands of others. 
He appears as an origmal laborer in the 
field. He is full of suggestive matter in 
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his manner of treating it, and has applied 
it to numerous topics, which were before 
untouched—such asthe tariff of 1842, 
local American history, sacred biography, 
&c. Although the work is, manifestly, 
designed as a hand-book for his classes, it 
is not less adapted to be the vade mecum 
of Mnemonic students, and is a proper and 
valuable contribution to the library of the 
professional man, the philosopher, and the 
common reader. , 


Memoir of James de Veauz, of Charleston, 
S. C., member of the National Academy 
of Design, New-York. | 
This is an interesting tribute to one of 

South Carolina’s distinguished sons, by 

Robert W. Gibbes, and, as the imprint sets 

forth, is published for the benefit of his 

family. The work is comprised mostly of 
the letters of De Veaux, which were writ- 
ten in his moments of excitement, while free 
from the depression which was so often said 
to hang asa lurid cloud over the bright light 
that beamed from his “ mind’s eye.” They 
are spirited and sketchy, full of sportive 
allusions and playful imagery; many of 
them abounding with sparkling thoughts 

and beautiful ideas. We trast that as a 

tribute to departed genius, the book will 

find ready and extended sales. 


Will there be War? Analysis of the ele- 
ments which constitute, respectively, 
the power of England and the United 
States. By an Adopted Citizen. 

This is a pamphlet of some forty-four 
pages, embracing a series of papers on the 
olitical events now passing between the 

United States and foreign powers. The 

writer, a gentleman of leisure and a sound 

Democrat, who has spent his time between 

New-York, Paris, and London of late, has 

had rare opportunities of watching the pra- 

gress of events, and has traced cause to 
effect with great skill and sagacity. Many 
of the papers contained in this work were 

published in the Paris papers more than a 

year since, in answer to the attacks of the 

Parisian press upon our Democratic insti- 

tutions. Our space will not now allow of 

a more extended notice. We will recur to 

it again. 


Library of Sacred Music; consisting of 
Solos, Duetts, Anthems, &c.3 Wyman 
& Newell, 150 Fulton-street. 

This is a neat quarto, published in num- 
bers, containing a choice selection from 
the Oratorios of Handel, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, &c., with original compositions 
from American authors. 
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A Complete Descriptive and Statistical Ga- 
zetteer of the United States of America ; 
containing a particular description of the 
States, Territories, Counties, Districts, 
Parishes, Cities, Towns and Villages, 
Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Canals and 
Rail-Roads ; with an abstract of the Cen- 
sus and Statistics for 1840, exhibiting a 
complete view of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing and Literary 
condition and resources of the country. 
By Daniex Haske t, A. M. (late Presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont,) and 
J. Catvin Situ, (author of a new map 
of the United States.) New-York: Sher- 
man & Smith, corner of Cedar-st. and 
Broadway. 1846. 


This is a most valuable work, prepared 
and issued at great expense and labor. 
We know ef none which gives a better or 
more full exhibition of the present condi- 
tion of the United States, or in which can 
be found such a mass of evidence of the 
rapid increase of our popalsnon and 
wealth. The general information is 
brought down to the latest date; and all 
the existing post-offices, and their distance 
from the capital of the state in which they 
are located, and from Washington, given. 
No counting-house should be without it. 

This enterprising firm have also issued 
a large map ot the United States, to accom- 
pany the Gazetteer, comprising all the 
counties and towns of any note in the several 
states—probably the most full and authen- 
tic map to be found. Both of these will 
prove invaluable to men of business. 


Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Francis JEFFREY, now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Sessions in Scot- 
land. 4 vols. in one. Carey & Hart. 


This volume contains a choice selection, 
by himself, of the contributions of Francis, 
now Lord Jeny, to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, during the long period of 38 years,viz. 
from Oct., 1802, to Oct.,1840. From the 
year 1803 to 1829 Mr. Jeffrey was the 
sole editor of the Edinburgh. At that time 
he was elected to the office of Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, and he withdrew in 
consequence, from the management of the 
work which he had so long and ably con- 
ducted. The collection now presented to 
us, under the sanction of the author, 
embraces the ablest reviews of the ablest 
reviewer of the age, and, notwithstanding 
the length of time that has elapsed since 
the publication of some of them, affords a 
rare and valuable series of papers. Itis 
dedicated to the late Rev. Sydney Smith, 
the original proprietor of the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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Self-Formation : or, the History of an In- 
dividual Mind; intended as a guide for 
the Intellect through Difficulties to Suc- 
cess, Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols, 
Boston. l 


This is a valuable and useful work on 
the subject of self-education. It is per- 
fectly original, both in plan and execution, 
and meets the case as no other, among the 
multitudinous books which have appeared 
with a similar design hasat all succeeded 
in doing. It is that which the unaided 
searcher for mental elevation and improve- 
ment wants to give him impulse, aid and 
encouragementin the arduous and often dis- 
heartening task of self-discipline. To him 
to whom self-education is the only instruc- 
tor he can have—and who can have betier 
—there can be no better aid in teaching 
him to think, to speak, and tocompose, than 
this book. 


Journal of Researches into the Natural 
Hislory and Geology of the Countries 
visited during the Voyage of H. B. M.S. 
Beagle round the world. By CHARLES 
Darwin, M. A., F. R. 8. In two vols. 
Harper & Brothers. 


The voyage of the Beagle, under the di- 
rection of the British Government, was a 
scientific exploring expedition, and, at spe- 
cial request of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Darwin accompanied it. The results 
of his labors were published in several 
elaborate and costly volumes of great value 
to the scientific world, but far beyond the 
reach of the larger proportion of the lead- 
ing world. The volumes before us were 
prepared in a most acceptable form, com- 
prising, in a condensed view, the general 
results of the expedition, imparting the 
information, collected by such an expen- 
diture of money, time and scientific skill, 
to the reading world, in two elegant vo- 
lumes of Harper’s New Miscellany, at fifty 
cents each. The narrative is enlivened 
with the most interesting incidents of per- 
sonal adventure, while it developes new 
and important facts in Geology, Natural 
History and Geography. We cannot but 
look upon this class of publications as the 
most desirable to lay betore the communi- 
ty, and we doubt not but it will become the 
most popular. The appetite soon palls 
with the exciting verbiage which has of 
late deluged the market, and the perusal 
of which occupies the time and vitiates the 
taste without adding to the stock of know- 
ledge. The journey of Parrott to Ararat, 
which we have before noticed as part of 
the same series of publications with the 
volumes of Darwin, are equally as inter- 
esting as the most popular romances of 
the day, while they convéy solid informa- 
tion of the most desirable kind. 
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Typee; a Residence in the Marquesas. 
i, By SHrerman Metvitte. Wiley & Put- 
nan, 161 Broadway, New-York. 


These volumes are perhaps of the most 


interesting of Wiley & Putnam’s deserved- 
ly popular “ Library of American Books.” 
The adventures are of a youth in the ro- 
mantic islands of the Pacific Ocean, among 
a strange race of beings, whose manners 
and modes of life are by no means famil- 
iar tous. The scenes, described with pe- 
culiar animation and vivacity, are of a de- 
scription that must task the credulity of 
most plain matter of fact people; yet 
they are without doubt faithfully sketched, 
and afford evidence of ‘ how little half the 
world knows how the other half lives.” 
The fairy vales of the Marquesas are re- 
presented as presenting all that nature and 
a most favored clime can contribute to the 
happiness and enjoyment of man, and in- 
habited by a primitive race with whom 
the intercourse of the author appears to 
have been on the best possible terms. The 
volumes are of a most amusing and inte- 
resting description. 


The Design of the Church as an Index to 
her Real Nature and the true law of her 
Communions. By Joun MILLER, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Frederick, 
Md. Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 


This is a small, but well got up velume, 
mostly occupied with doctrinal views of 
the author upon the topic indicated in the 
title. The plan of the work seems to be a 
division of four periods, of ten thousand 
years each, indicating that at each succes- 
sive period God gave by Adam, by Abra- 
ham, by Christ and by Luther, to man, a 
pure religion, which successively grew 
corrupt by “ exalting of externals.” The 
matter is treated well and forcibly. 


Eero 


The Wilderness and the War Path. By 
James Hatt, Author of London Tales. 
Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 


This volume forms Number 15 of the 
“ Library of American Books.” The au- 
thor, Mr. Hall, is well known as the able 
author of “Notes on Western States,” 
“ Legends of the West,” &c., and is pro- 
bably more familiar with the habits and 
manners of the North American Indian 
than any living author. His well known 
power of description adds a charm to the 
series of stories before us, illustrative of 
that aboriginal character which Mr. Hall 
is so well calculated to portray. The stories 
are highly interesting, and constructed with 
great ingenuity, 
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Jessie’s Flirtations. By the author of 
“ Kate in Search of a Husband.” 
Harper & Brothers, 


This is a very interesting story of some 
115 pages, published in the neat and 
incredibly cheap style in which the Messrs. 
Harpers have put out the most readable 
and popular works of the age. ' 


The Old Continental; or The Price of 
Liberty. By J. K. PauLDiNG. New- 
York, Paine & Burgess, 61 John-street. 


This is a welcome present to the admi- 
rers of the “Dutchman’s Fireside.” It will, 
however, be more highly appreciated, 
when it is known that many of the inci- 
dents of the tale and some of its astors are 
historical and traditious. It is a faithful 
picture of the deeds and sufferings of that 
sturdy race of patriots, who, in the times 
that “tried men’s souls,” wen the price- 
less jewel of liber:y, that it is our great 
privilege to preserve and transmit to pps- 
terity. The work delineates the toils and 
sufferings so cheerfully borne by our pro- 
genitors as the price of freedom. 


The Philosophy of Reform. Py the Rev. 
C. Bittincs SmitH. New-York, Gates 
& Steadman. 


This is a neat volume, and the design of 
its author is avowed to be developed in a 
new plan of discovery, and pointing out ` 


. the exact position for which man was crea- 


ted and to which he will one day attain. 
This plan appears to be the tracing of the 
influence of the Church upon past epochs 
of reformation that have succeeded each 
other since the creation of the world, and 
more particularly since the coming of 
Christ. The plan is pursued with vigor 
and tact. How far an attentive perusal 
of the work will go to carry conviction to 
the” minds of the readers, is a matter of 
which experience is the best test. 


A First Latin Book. By T. K. Arnotn, 
M. A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
carefully revised and corrected by Rev. 
J. A. Spencer, A. M., (from the fifth 
London edition.) New-York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Philadelphia, G. S. Ap- 
pleton. 1846. 


Those who have had even a brief expe- 
rience in the study of the ancient lan- 
guages, can appreciate the value of a sys- 
tem which, beginning with the simplest 
parts of speech, proceeds, step by step, to 
develope their nature and relations in a ge- 
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ries of practical exercises in parsing, and 
in framing sentences, so as to make the 
learner familiar alike with the etymology 
and syutax of the language as he advances. 
Such, toa great extent, is the panapo of 
Olleudorf, on which Mr. Arnold has based 
this series. The pupil is not only taught 
to parse the different parts of speech in 


Census of the State of New- York. 


the vocabulary in a series of simple and 
progressive exercises, but is made ac- 
quainted with most of the peculiarities and 
idioms of the language. He learns to re- 
solve Latin into English and English inte 
Latin. His progress, at first, is necessarily 
slow, but is eventually in a greater ratio 
the more rapid. ‘ ; 


CENSUS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK: 
SHOWING THE POPULATION OF EACH COUNTY FOR FIVE ENUMERATIONS ; 
ALSO, THE APPORTIONMENT. 


1825. 1830 1835. 


Albany....-. oeeo. 42,821....53,560....59,762....68,545...... 
18,164....26,218....35,214....40,920...... 
- 13,893. ...17,582....20,190....22,348...... 

8,634....16,726....24 986....28,803...... 
42,743 ....47,947....49,202....50,362...... 
20,640. ...34,657....44,869....47,641....06 


Allegany......... 
Broome 
Cattaraugus......- 
Cayuga..... poiss 
Chautauque....... 
Chemung..... eee 
Chenango.......- 
Clinton.......... 
Colambia...... .- 


Organized 1836. 


Datchess.......-- 
5 O(c eee 
EsseX............ 
Franklin...... -. 
Fulton........... 
Genesee.......4--. 
Greene.......-.-. 
Hamilton......... 
Herkimer. .....-- 
Jefferson.. wees. 
Kings. ........0.- 
Lewis. .....-. 00- 
Livingston ....... 
Madison.......... 
Monroe.........- 
*Montgomery....- 


Organized 1838. 


Oneida........... 
Onondaga. .:.... 
Ontario..... pecaz 
Orange........-.-. 
tOrleans......... 


Rensselaer. .... sâ 
Richmond..... ee 
Rockland 
Saratoga...,..-.. 
‘Schenectady...... 
Schoharie...<...-, 
Seneca.........-.. 
St. Lawrence..... 
Steuben.......... 
Suffolk...... 2... 
Sullivan.......... 
NOP Bc cccsnlece 
Tompkins........ 
«Ulster... cc ..eceee 
Warren........0. 
Washington ..... 
Wayne....... ans 
Westchester...... 
Wyoming 
tWates........... 


Total......1,617,349 1,918,608 2,173,015 2,429,476. ..-2128...~.2,604,495 2002-128 
i : 


* Exclusive of Hamilton. 


34,215....37,404....40,762....40,799...... 3..... e 39,900..... ‘ 
14,485....19,344....20,742....28,178...... 
37,970....39,952....40,746....44,237...... 
Cortland..... e... 20,271....23,693....24,168....24,605,..... 
Delaware.....-.- 29,565....32,933....34,192....35,363..... 2 
46,698....50,926....50,704....52,488...... 
24,316 ....35,710....57,594....62,153. 2.206 
15,993 ....19,387...-20,699....23,611.....6 
7,978....11,312....12,501....16,450...... 


40,905....51,992....58,588....31,143...... 
26,229 ....29,525....30,173....30,446..... ‘i 
1,196.... 1,324.... 1,654.... 1,907...... 1 
33,040....35,869...-36,201....37,378.. 0000 Qonoce : 
41,650....48,515....53,088....61,064...... 
14,679.. ..20,537....32,057....47,613...... 
11,669 ....14,958....16,093....17,849...... 
23,860 ....27,719....31,092....35,710...... 
35,646 .. ..39,037....41,741....40,007...... 
39,108....49,862.. ..58,085....64,912...... 3.0.2.2. 
39,706....43,595....46,705....35,801...0.. 2...... 
New-York. ..... -166,086.. . 203,007... 270,089... .312,932......13......371,223..... ot 
Niagara.,.... --- 14,069....18,485....26.470....31,114...... 2.2000. 
57,847 06 -71,326 .. .277,518. ~~ 85,327 -- eee 
48 435....58,974....60,908....67,914.. eee 
37,422....40,167....40,870....43,501...-.. 
41,732....45,372.. .. 45,096... 050,733.00... 3.200.. 
14,460....18,773....22,893....25,015..-... 
17,875....27,104....38,245....43,820...... 
47,898 ....51,372....50,428....49,412-. 220 
11,866....12,701....11,551....12,825...... l-.... : 
20,331.. ..22,276 .. ..25,130....30,324..... sed TEA 
44,065....49,472....55,515....60,303...... 
5,902.... 7,084.... 7,692....10,985...-.. L...... 
8,016.... 9,388.... 9,696....11,874.. 6. 
36,295....38,616....38,012....40,450...... 
12,876....12,334....16,230....17,233...... 
25,926... .-27,910.. ..28,508....32,351.. 0000 2o00.. 7 
20,169.. -21,031 .. -22,627 .. 024,868.. eee 
27,595... 36,351... 42,047... 056,693.. 0000 2o00.. : 
29,245...-33 675....41,535.. .245,992.. nee 
23,695.. -- 26,780.. ..28,274....32,469...... 
10,373....12,372....13,755....15,630...... 
19,951....27,704....33,999_. ..20,350...... 
32,908....36,545....38,008....38,113...... 
32,015....36,551....39,960....45,724.. e006 
10,906 ..2011,795....12,034....13,470...... 
39,280....42,615....39,326....41,095..... ‘ 
26,761 ....33,555....37,788... 042,160.00.. 
33,131.. ..36,456....38,790.. ..45,637.. 22. 


13,214. ...19,009...-19,796 ....20,442..0006 leoneco 20,777.00... 


1840. 1845. Apportion. 
77,268...... 4 
2...--- 40,084.....¢ 2 
Lescese 29,808 2.52% 
2.esec0 30, OF sas eis 
Sicecee 


Seccces 46,548..... ° 
20,73 a dias £ 
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36,990...... 
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25,102...... 
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18,579...... 
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HISTORY OF CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—(Continued.*) 


NEW-YORK. 


THE present Constitution of the State 
of New-York was adopted at a time 
when the subject of Constitutional Sci- 
- ence was very imperfectly understood, 
and when but few of our public men had 
sufficient confidence in the theory of 
popular sovereignty to abandon them- 
selves freely to the policy which it dic- 
tated. Since then, the political experi- 
ence of this state hasbeen exceedingly in- 
structive—more so than that of any other 
in the confederacy—and all classes of 
her people have become fully impressed 
with the wisdom and entire practica- 
bility of a style of legislation, which in 
1821 was generally esteemed visionary 
and disorganizing, which was apprecia- 
ted by very few of our public men, and 
of these, scarcely one had enough faith 
in its adaptation to our society, to press 
its adoption. 

From these circumstances, and from 
the multitude of reforms already pro- 
jected, we have reason to presume that 
the result of the labors of the Con- 
vention soon to sit in this state, will 
be rather a new than an amended 
Constitution, unless the wishes of the 


people are grievously misrepresented 
by the delegates they have commis- 
sioned. 

In reviewing the history of the late 
Reform movement in the State of New- 
York, however, it is worthy to be borne 
in mind, that it originated in one single 
cause—the improvidence of the Legisla- * 
ture in contracting debts on behalf of 
the state. Though the wretched inef- 
ficiency of the judiciary and the corrupt- 
ing influences of executive patronage had 
for a long time been creating a public sen- 
timent which, sooner or later, must have 
found expression in the fundamental 
law, and though their reform have since 
become paramount to every other in 
importance, yet in connexion with those 
abuses had no Constitutional Reform been 
suggested, until after the state had been 
threatened with bankruptcy, and the 
people had been invoked in various quar- 
ters to provide by constitutional guaran- 
ties against the impending calamity and 
disgrace. To realize the depth of the 
present popular movement, therefore, 
andthe extent of the grievances of which 
the people of New-Y ork eomplain, it is 
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necessary to look especially to the finan- 
cial history of the state for the last ten 
years. 

The aggregate debt of the State of 
New-York in 1842, amounted to $28,- 
000,000 and upwards, most if not all of 
which was contracted subsequent to 
1836. This debt arose partly from ad- 
vances to banks—partly from improvi- 
dent loans of the state credit to railroad 
companies, and partly from enormous 
expenditures in building new and im- 
proving old canals. To meet this debt, 
together with the other necessary ex- 
penses of the state, required an annual 
levy of $10,500,000 to be made upon 
2,500,000 of people—a tax of $4.20 for 
each man, woman and child in the 
state.* While the state was borne 
down by this oppressive taxation, the 
government was urging on the appro- 
priation of yet larger sums for kindred 
purposes, upon the plea that the returns 
from these works would sink their cost 
before they were to be paid for, and 
ultimately would prove a source of re- 
venue to the state. The cost of the 
public works in progress, with those 
which were in contemplation in 1842, 
would have raised the debt of the state 
inevitably to $75,000,000 and upwards, 
requiring the payment of an annual in- 
terest of at least $4,500,000. 

As early as February, 1841, Mr. 
Loomis, a Democratic member of As- 
sembly from Herkimer County, brought 
before the Legislature a proposition 
which had been agitated for some two 
years in his county, and which is now 
generally known throughout the ‘state 
under the title of the * People’s Reso- 
lution.” This resolution provided for 
amending the Constitution in such man- 
ner, as to require that every law crea- 
ting a state debt, except in cases of in- 
vasion or insurrection, should be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote at a general 
election. On the 19th of May, 1841, 
this resolution was first brought to a vote, 
and 53 voting in the affirmative, and 53 
in the negative, it could not be submit- 
ted to the succeeding Legislature for ra- 
tification, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

During the same session, and in the 
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same body, Michael Hoffman, also a 
Democratic delegate from Herkimer 
County, presented an elaborate report 
upon the financial condition and pros- 
pects of tbe state, which he accompa- 
nied with a bill intended to protect the 
credit of the state, and providing, among 
other things, for the suspension of the 
public works. This bill, with only 
some slight modifications, became a 
law, during the following session ot 
1842.4 During the same session, the 
“ People’s Resolution” was introduced, 
and was lost by a vote of 55 in the af- 
firmative, to 49 in the negative—55 be- 
ing lessthan a majority of the whole body. 

The act suspending the public works, 
and providing by taxation for the main- 
tenance of the state credit, awakened 
unusual energy in both of the great po- 
litical parties during the spring and 
summer of 1842; and at an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, convened in Au- 
gust, for the sole purpose of district- 
ing the state for the choice of mem- 
bers of Congress, W. H. Seward, then 
governor of the state, presented a 
special message to the Legislature, in 
which he called upon them to rescind 
the law of the preceding March, which 
suspended the public works. This © 
subject received an animated discussion 
in the Assembly, and was the controll- 
ing issue at the following full election, | 
which resulted in a Democratic majority 
of more than 20,000. 

It was reasonably to have been ex- 
pected, that so decisive a vote would 
have secured for Mr. Loomis’ amend- 
ment, or for some provision similar to 
it, prompt admission into the Constitu- 
tion. It was not, however, so ordained. 
It was when their failure for that ses- 
sion was apparent to the friends of re- 
form; and in the month of February, 
1843, that the somewhat famous ‘ Her- 
kimer memorial” was addressed to the 
Legislature, which, after stating all the 
grievances by which the people were 
weighed down, or threatened from ex- 
cessive taxation, concluded with pray- 
ing for the passage of a constitutional 
guaranty against the contraction of state 
debts, corresponding in principle with 
the resolution of Mr. Loomis—* or,” 


e Herkimer County Memorial to the Legislature of New-York, February, 1843. 
t“ Act to Provide for Paying the Debt and Preserving the Credit of the State,” passed March 29, 1846. 


Session Laws, 1842, p. 79. 
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in the words of the memorialists, * if 
the Legislature shall decline to propose 
such amendment of the Constitution, 
then we ask that a Convention of the 
people of this state be by law called 
to revise and amend the Constitution.” 
This memorial was headed—we believe 
it was also writtea—by Mr. Hoffman, 
and was subscribed by several of the 
soundest and wisest Democrats in the 
státe. 

At the rising of the Legislature, in 
the spring of 1843, it had become ap- 
_-parent to the reformers, that they could 
place no reliance whatever upon the 
Legislature, and that the alternative of 
a Convention, presented by the Herki- 
mer memorialists, was now the only 
process of relief worth laboring for. 
To this end, therefore, every energy 
was bent during the summer and fall 
following. Immense meetings were 
held at Albany, and in the.city of New- 
York, and county meetings were held 
at different points throughout the state, 
the common sentiment of which was, 
the absolute necessity of a Convention 
. for Constitutional Reform. The public 
press took up and propagated the en- 
thusiasm. Associations for Constitu- 
tional Reform were organized, and the 
doctrines of the reformers were made 
welcome wherever they were announ- 
ced. 

Tt was during this summer that the 
cause of reform received a new acces- 
sion of strength from the friends to the 
‘cheap and prompt administration of jus- 
tice. For several years the delays and 
expense of litigating a suit in our state 
courts had been quite intolerable. The 
Supreme Court, the Court of Errors, 
and the Court of Chancery, were com- 
pletely choked up with the accumulated 
business of from three to five years, and 
a suit commenced in one of the County 
Courts might be protracted by either of 
the litigants without difficulty, from 
seven to ten years, before it could be 
forced to a final decree in the Court of 
last resort. 

It may naturally be supposed that 
the people and the lawyers, who are 
alike the victims of these unnatural 
abuses, were aroused by the prospect of 
a Convention, in which, among other 
things, the judicial organization of the 
state might be repaired and adapted to 
the uses of a civilized community. The 
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same prospect likewise invited various 
other reforms which,. however, were 
subordinate to those we have designated, 
but which we shall have occasion pre- 
sently to notice more in detail. 

When the Legislature again assembled 
in the winter of 1843—44, it was found 
that this Convention movement was no 
longer the vagary of a few impractica- 
ble abstractionists, and those whose 
judgments, interests, or timidity advised 
against the measure, felt that the sen- 
timent which gave it impulse must be 
propitiated before it could be resisted. 
A series of amendments to the Consti- 
tution was accordingly introduced b 
the enemies of the Convention, whic 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, 
embodying substantially the guaranties 
of the people’s resolution, and having 
an apparent tendency to relieve the ju- 
diciary. 

The first amendment, proposed to 
adopt the policy enacted in the law of 
1842, providing for the payment of the 
debts and preserving the credit of the 
state. 

The second adopted the spirit of the 
people’s resolution. 

The third provided for the appoint- 
ment of three additional Chancellors. 

The fourth provided for two additional 
Supreme Court Judges. 

The fifth, that no officer should be 
removeable by the joint resolution of the 
two houses, without having an opportu- 
nity of being heard upon the charges 
made against him. 

The sixth, that no property qualifica- 
tion should be required to render a per- 
son eligible to any office or public trust. 

During the same session a resolution 
was introduced into the upper house by 
Senator Porter, instructing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to report a bill to sub- 
mit the question of Convention or no 
Convention to the people at the next 
general election. 

It was not adopted for various rea- 
sons. The first was, that several of the 
delegates betrayed their constituents, 
and the second and most controlling 
reason was, the indisposition of the 
members of the dominant party to em- 
barrass the then approaching Presiden- 
tial canvass with a measure which 
might have perilled a result towards 
which the Democracy of the state were 
then looking with legitimate feelings of 
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hope and pride. It was therefore—as 
we think wisely—determined to post- 

ne the revision of the Constitution 
until after the fever of this election had 
subsided, that the people might address 
themselves to the solemn work of re- 
constructing their fundamental law 
with becoming deliberation and single- 
ness of purpose. 

It is well known that the elections of 
November, 1844, resulted in the eleva- 
tion, to the governor’s chair, of one who, 
within a short six months previous, had 
declined the nomination to three of the 
highest political distinctions in the gift 
of the American people, and who had 
sacrificed his personal comfort and his 
political interests to those of the party 
of which he was the acknowledged lea- 
der. It was now fairly to have been 
expected that the claims of the reform- 
ers would have been respected, and a 
Convention called. But lo! new difficul- 
ties had presented themselves. In the 
first place, a new party had obtained 
the ascendency in N. Y. City, called 
Nativists,and composed chiefly of Whigs, 
who clamoured for a restriction of the 
political privileges enjoyed by adopted 
citizens. But this was only part of the 
trouble. In some of the interior coun- 
ties the tenants of certain estates, with 
long leases, had determined that they 
would no longer pay the rents exacted 
by their landlords. They organized 
themselves m bands to resist the offi- 
cers of the law commissioned to collect 
these rents, and during this year, 1844, 
consummated the foulest personal in- 
dignities upon those officers by deliberate 
murder. Demagogues were not want- 
ing to propitiate the favor of these mis- 
guided outlaws, by smiling upon their 
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outrages, and consequettly a party of 
anti-renters sprang into existence, suffi- 
ciently numerous to hold the balance of 
power between the two great parties in 
the state. They demanded a change 
in the Constitution, which would pro- 
tect them from or vary their liabilities 
under their leases, and of course a rep- 
resentation in the Convention. 

Then the right of the negroes to vote 
would have to be contested again, and 
with doubtful success. If the opposition 
were to prove unsuccessful, it would 

robably throw the state into the em- 
race of our political opponents for a few 
years, and prove fatal also to the pros- 
pects of those of our public men whose 
day-star of hope might be rising over the 
meridian of Washington. ‘The horrors 
of negro suffrage, of anti-rentism, and 
of nativism, were therefore successively 
invoked by the opponents of the Con- 
vention, as conclusive evidence of the 
danger of trusting our Constitution again 
in the people’s hands; and lest these 
reasons might not prove efficacious, the 
right of the people to amend or meddle 
with their Constitution, except in such 
articulars and to such extent as the 
egislature should first prescribe, was 
boldly asserted in quarters where there 
was not even the excuse of ignorance to 
palliate the absurdity. 

The opposition, however, all proved 
unavailing, and a bill passed both 
houses of the Legislature, on the 12th 
of May, 1845, providing for the sub- 
mission of the Convention question to 
the people on the 4th day of Novem- 
ber, following. At that election, the 
call was sustained by a majority of about 
180,000.* 

This tremendous vote, and over- 


*StaTE or New-York, 83.—Statement of the whole nnmber of votes given atthe General Election 
held in the said State, on the 4th day of November, 1845, under and pursuant to the act entitled “ An 
Act recommending a Convention to the people of this State,” pussed May 13, 1845. 


Ne. of votes No. of votes 

Counties. given fora givenfor “no 

“ Convention.” Convention.” 
Albany ......0..2..ceceee ; 568 
Allegany..............0.-. 2,140 1,955 
Broome.... 2. .cccccssace: A 615 
Cattaraugus.............. 1,726 678 
Cayuga........... eo .oe- F102 117 
Chautauque ....... saes 3,575 146 
Chemung...........-.00.. 2,070 88 
Chenango..... ... ...... 4,169 245 
Clinton. ..............00-. 2,133 249 
Columbia. .........0. e... 4,799 £93 
Cortland. ..........06 eee 3,677 173 
Delaware.............00-- 4,587 247 
Dutchess... acess ses cc. 5 132 500 
TICs cic swerve E E A 5,440 225 
Essex... o.sasnseeaosoes. 1,616 437 


No. of votes No. of voters 

Counties. iven for a given for 

onvention.” ‘ No Cony’n,” 
Franklin. ....... ..cceee- 40 
Fultonand Hamilton...... 2,544 187 

Genesec...........0-000e- 2,868 26 - 
Greene....... sete Vcww seve 3,102 550 
Herkimer................ 4,346 86 
Jefferson.. ........cec00-- 6,397 1,100 
RNG Sen o osissoss Wao ds 2.072 1,048 
Lewis............ IEE 1.277 38 
Livingston. .............- 3,623 241 
Madison..............6-. 4,28 78t 
Monroe............ -...- 7,113 425 
Montgomery..... .....--- 3,096 315 
New-York ....--cee-cee- 10,967 7,186 
Niagara. .......sse0ss0.0-. 3,293 217 
Oncida...essecesecscoses. 6,455 1,708 
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whelming majority, made it sufficiently 
apparent that the whole people, with- 
out respect to party distinctions, were 
intent upon a thorough reform in our 
fundamental law, and were looking to 
far more comprehensive changes than 
had been contemplated, when the cla- 
rion of the Conventionists first broke 
forth among the hills of Old Herki- 
mer. 

We should here add, that those 
amendments to the Constitution which 
had been proposed by the Legis- 
lature, for the relief of the judiciary, 
and to sustain the credit of the state, 
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were rejected by that body the follow- 
ing year, session of 1844 ; first, because 
they were insufficient for the ends the 
were designed to accomplish ; secon 
if they had been sufficient, they would 
not have superseded the necessity for a 
Convention ; and thirdly, their pas- 
sage would au mesure, have weakened 
the claim of the reformers for that 
Convention, in which and where alone, 
far more important reforms than those 
proposed were expected to originate. 
From the character of the a 
which have been elected,” and of the 
resolutions and instructions which have 


Jaga... .cccceeeeee--8,743 45 Seneca..... eceoses cece ned 149 159 
Ontario. .......22..-ee0- -5,437 104 Steuben. ....-..0-- weve ee - 4.636 QW 
Orange..... rrr rrr io) | 606 Suffolk. occccsee cceweccacsce 906 418 
Orleans...... PERRE 3,257 105 Sullivan.......eece voce 2°1,973 30 
OSWEgO. -e.e ccccccegeree -9495 59 Tioga.......cccccscecees 2,077 rai 
Otsego... cccscecsee anew eee 3,965 926 Tompkins.... ......-.--- 4, 
Putnam.......--0.- woceeee 966 119 Ulster... ...cccee avenue 3,572 1,108 
QUCONS .s-0cncscoceswcoesss 592 974 WarTen.......... soo sissi 808 
Rensselaer ........0.---0- 6,492 371 Washington.......-..-- 4,892 193 
Richmond.....-. Sceveig tse 194 405 Wayne............. wisest 4,748 128 
Rockland. ........ epee steer 243 242 Westchester......--e020.- 1,267 1,346 
St. Lawrence........00e0+5,6Lh 328 Wyoming ........-.+-+--- ; 307 
Saratoga. .-..e.s......... 4,418 304 Yates.......... guwecseas 2,869 87 
Schenectady ec eceeoe tecce 1.227 431 a Cel 
Scoharie. .......-ecee-ee 2,574 1.240 Total. ... cee. T, 213,257 38,860 

The whole number of votes cast...... hen pote E PEEN E E 20 -247,117 

The number for the Convention.....-»se..ees0ss02-02000 Gkesceascases e e 213,257 

Against secoeaweooece SCOSCESCeCeE BUSS eBESeASeCeFZBFAFEGFH CeerTEZe eeoveoer coocoo 860. 

Majority in favor......ecseees---0ee A seals tates E sites canssieec i E 


_ * The following is a list of the Delegates from the several counties, which, for convenience of refer- 


ence to our readers, 


Albany.—UHorace K. Willard, Benjamin Stanton, 
Ira Harris, Peter Shaver. . 
Allegany—Calvin E. Chamberlain, William G. 


sa Si 
roomée—John Hyde. 
i Cattaraugus—G. A. 
ey. 
j aa Yawger, Elijuh Sheldon, Daniel 
. Shaw. 
Chautauque—George W. Patterson, Richard P. 
Marvin. 
Chemung—William Maxwell. 
Chenango—John Tracy, Elisha B. Smith, 
Clinton—Lemuel Stetson. 
Columbia—Ambrose L. Jordan, Geo. C. Clyde 
Cortland—John'Miller. 
Delaware—David S. Waterbury, Isaac Burr. 
Dutchess—Chas. H. Ruggles, Peter K. Dubois, 
James Tallmadge. 
Erie—Horatio J. Stow, Absalom Bull, Aaron 
Salisbury, Amos Wright. 
Essex—George A. Simmons. 
Franklin—Joseph R. Flanders, 
Fulten—John L. Hutchinson. 
Genesee—Moses Taggart, Samuel Richmond. 
Greene—James Powers, Robert Dorlon. 
Herkimer—Miehae! Hoffman, Arphaxed Loomis. 
Jefferson—Alpheus S. Greene, Elihu M. McNeil , 
Azel W. Danforth. 
Kings—Henry C. Murphy, Teunis C. Bergen, 
Courad Sweckhamer. 
Lewis—Russell Parish. 
Livingston—Allen Ayrault, William'H. Spen- 


cer. 
Madison—Federal Dana, Benjamin F. Bruce. 
Monroe—Fred’k F. Backus, Harvey Backus, 
Enoch Strong. 
Montgomery—John Nellis, John Bowdish. 
New-York—John L. Stephens, Chas. O'Connor, 
Benjamin F. Cornell, Henry Nicoll, Solomon Town- 
send, Stephen Allen, John H. Hunt, Samuel J. 


S. Croker, Alonzo Haw- 


we have thought proper to give in this connexion. 


Tilden, Campbell P. White, John A. Kennedy, 
William S. Conelly, Lorenzo B. Shepherd, Robert 
H. Morris, George S. Mann, Alexander F. Vache, 
David R. F. Jones. 

Niagara—Hiram Gardner, John W. McNitt. 

Oneida—@harles P. Kirkland, Julias Candee, 
Edward Huntington, Harvey Brayton. ; 

Onondaga—David Munro, Wm. Taylor, Cyrus 
H. Kingsley, Elijah Rhoades. 

Ontario—Alvah Worden, Robert C. Nicholas. 

Orange—John W. Brown, George W. Puthil, 
Lewis Chuddeback. 

Orleans.—W m. Penniman. 

Oswego—Orris Hart, Sereno Clark. 

Otsego—Samuel Nelson, Levi 8. Chatfield, Har- 
vey Strong. 

Putnam—Governeur Kemble. 

Queens—John L. Riker. 

Rensselaer—Abm. Witbeck, Jr, Wm. H. Van 
Schoonhoven, Perry Warren. 

Rickmond—John T. Harrison 

Rockland—John J. Wood. 

Saratoga—John K. Porter, Jas. M. Cook. 

Schenectady—Daniel D. sina 

Schoharie—-Wm. C. Bouck, John Gebhard, Jn 

Seneca—Ansel Bascom. 

St. Lawrerce—Bishop Perkins, John L. Russell. 
Jonah Sanford. 

Steuben--Robert 
B. &. Brundage. : 

Suffolk—C. C. Cambreleng, Abel Huntington. 

Sullivan—Wn. B. Wright. 

Tioga—Johu J. Taylor. 

Tompkins—Thomas B. Sears, John Young. 

Ulster—James E. Forsyth, Geo. G. Graham. 

Warren—Wm. Hotchkiss. 

Waskington—Edward Dodd. Albert L. Baker. 

Wayne—Horatio N. Tafft, Ornon Archer. 

Westchester—Johu Hunter, Aaron Ward. 

Wyoming—Andrew W. Young. 

Yates Elijah Spencer. 


Campbell, Jr., Wm. Kermañ, 
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been addressed to them from the va- 
rious quarters of the state, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that the people are an- 
ticipating a new Constitution, and that 
they do not expect their representa- 
tives to re-enact the folly of the Peliades, 
by attempting to cut up and boil down 
to the freshness and vigor of youth, the 
decrepit carcass, in awe of which they 
have been compelled to live for the last 
quarter of a century. 

‘We propose to enumerate some of 
the most conspicuous and desirable of 
the changes which are likely to be 
made, with a side-long glance at cor- 
responding tendencies—if they have 
appeared—in such of our sister states 
as have recently submitted their Con- 
stitutions to a review by the people. 
In this enumeration, we shal] not at- 
tempt to discriminate those reforms for 
which there has been a general call, 
from such as have received, as yet, lit- 
tle or no public discussion. We shall 
specify all such as are entitled, in“ our 
judgment, to the patient consideration 
of the Convention. 


I. Or LEGISLATIVE Power. 


1. The delegates to both branches of 
the Legislature should be elected from 
separate districts—each constituency be- 
ing represented by a single delegate. 

That this measure is in accordance 
with the strict principles of democratic 
_ government does not admit of a doubt. 


(. The nearer the representative may be 


brought to his constituents, the greater 
will be his accountability, the more 
likely is he to be competent and dis- 
ed to represent them adequately and 
honesti. and the less chances are there 
for corrupt or perverse influences to 
operate upon the primary assemblies, in 
which the qualifieations and character 
of their representatives are determined. 
The uniform approbation given to 
this measure by the several counties in 
the state at their several nominating 
Conventions, render its adoption almost 
a matter of course. 
, 2. The sessions of the Le gislature 
should be biennial only. 
There is no doubt that if this body be 
restricted, as we earnestly hope and 
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pray it may be, fo the passage of gene- 
ral Jaws, forty or fifty days every two 
years will suffice for all the legislation 
which will be required at its hands. 

By a very cursory examination of the 
New-York session laws for the last ten 
years, it will appear that the great mass 
of them concern private and local inte- 
rests, with which government, properly 
restricted. would have nothing whatever 
todo. We esteem it substantial evi- 
dence that a wiser view of the proper 
sphere and function of government is 
beginning to prevail in eur republic; 
that the last four Constitutions whick 
have been formed within its borders,— 
those of New-Jersey, Louisiana, Texas 
and Missouri, have all provided for the 
assembling of their Legislatures once in 
two years. The system of biennial 
sessions is also sanctioned by the Con- 
stitutions of Arkansas, Illmois, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Delaware. 

3. The members of the Legislature 
should have their compensation fixed and 
ae them by the County which sends 

em 


This mode of compensating delegates 
has all the advantages of direct taxation 
without any of its inconveniences. The 
peeple will be led to feel a more imme- 
diate interest in the services rendered, 
when they are made to realize that 
they have to pay for them. There will 
be a corresponding desire to procure 


the most efficient representation, and a /. 


disposition to hold them to a stringent 
accountability—the two cardinal ten- 
dencies in civil government to be en- 
couraged. 

Another plan, which would be a great 
improvement upon the per diem system 
at present in operation, would be to fix 
the salary upon each member for the 
whole period for which he should be 
elected—say $500 for the two years, to 
be paid quarterly in advance, and not- 
withstanding absence, resignation or 
death of the incumbent. This would 
be a more adequate compensation to the 
member for the time he would be re- 
quired to spend in the state service, and 
would also be much less expensive to 
the state than the present per diem 
allowance and annual sessions.* The 
sum being fixed and certain, with or 


* The average per diem now to each member for an ordinary four months session is $360—making $720 
for two years, and at the same rate for extra sessions. $500 for the term of two years would save $220 for 
each legislative term on every delegate, and also secure their services at extra sessions without additional 


cost. 
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without service, leaves no inducement 
to protract the legislative sessions ex- 
cept for the public advantage ; and in 
case a delegate were strenuously called 
upon by his constituency to resign his 
seat, he would not have to overcome a 
hostile pecuniary interest in order to 
discharge his duty. The principles of 
both propositions are reconcileable with 
each other, and both practicable. We 
believe great good would be realized 
from the operation of either, but most 
from their wise combination. 

4. The state should derive no revenue 
directly or indirectly from property taken 
from private individuals fr public use. 

There is no propriety in the state at- 
tempting to compete with private enter- 
prise in trade, manufactures, internal 
improvements, or in any other depart- 
ment of industry. The public judg- 
ment of the State, and we believe of the 
Union, has substantially so determined. 
If, therefore, the state requires private 
property for its legitimate and sovereign 
purposes, the advantages of such an 
appropriation should be common and 
equal to all. There can be no harm 
therefore, nor injustice in making it, if 
an easement, free to all. To draw a 
revenue from it, even to the treasury 
of the state, is as idle, as for an individ- 
ual to fill one of his pockets by empty- 
ing another. If the advantages should 
Ţ Operate unequally, then government 
ought not to be interested in the work, 
nor would it be of such a public charac- 
ter as would justify a violation of private 
and vested rights, to carry it forward. 

Of course, in thus limiting the influ- 
ence of the Legislature over the industry 
of the state, the Convention should be 
careful to provide some general mode 
of self-incorporation for associations 
which, under proper restrictions, would 
be competent to undertake and execute 
those industrial enterprises of a quasi 
public character, which are not strictly 
among the proper functions of govern- 
ment. 

5. The expropriation of private pro- 
perty, however, by the government, wheth- 
er done directly or indirectly, should 


v only be permitted upon payment FIRST 


made to the owners, of its fair value, to 
be assessed by a jury to be selected from 
the vicinage. 
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6, The state should have no power to 
contract debts, or loan its credit, except 
in case of war, invasion or insurrection. 

This is broader than the * People’s 
Resolution,” which authorized the cre- 
ation of a debt, provided, among other 
things, the people approve of it at the 
general election next after the Legisla- 
ture have so advised them. 

But if the state receive no revenue 
from her public works, she can never 


p 


pay her debts so contracted except by 


direct taxation. Bvt it is much more 
provident to raise the money in advance 
or as it is required to be disbursed, than 
to leave the debt with its accumulation 
of interest to a succeeding genera- 
tion for payment, while, if the genera- 
tion that contracts the debt has to pay 
it, all they pay in interest is utter 
loss. 

Again, the money would then come 


directly from the people; and they ` 


would be sure, before they made the 
appropriation, that the advantages to be 
derived from it were clear and well se- 
cured. 

Again. It seems unnecessary to pro- 
vide in the Constitution for raising 
money upon the credit of the state, by 
submitting the question to the people, 
inasmuch as the people are always com- 
petent to assemble and impose a tax or 
create a loan, by virtue of the same 
power which enables them to amend or 
alter their Constitution. It seems un- 
necessary to authorize them to do what 
we cannot prevent them from doing. 
But we do not imagine that there ir 
any occasion to provide with very great 
care, for an emergency which can hard- 
ly happen. At least we can conceive 
of no case other than those excepted in 
our original proposition, when it could 
be necessary for the State of New- York 
to borrow money, after she shall have 
freed herself from her present liabilities. 
If the policy embodied in the last three 
propositions be correct, then the one 
which follows is inevitable. 

7. That those public works and inter- 
nal improvements belonging to the state 
which she could not construct under the 
above restrictions, should be sold at once; 
and the proceeds applied to the payment 
of the public debt.* 

8. That the Common School fund 


* The financial bearing of this proposition may be partially inferred from the following statement of th 
public works at present owned by the state, the time when commenced, their cost for construction and 


repairs, their debts, tolls and interest :— 


for education or charity) 
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also be appropriated to the payment of 
the pred: state debts, and bas the Le- 
gislature be prohibited from levying taxes 
directly or indirectly, for the purpose of 
propagating among any class of people, 
any science, art, trade or religion. 

There is no objection in principle to 
an established state religion, which does 
not belong to an established state school 
system, and we have pretty abundant 
evidence that the practical inconvenien- 
ces are not very unequal. 


9. The Legislature should provide for 
the creation and government of Munici- 
pal Corporations, by general and uni- 
Jorm laws. 

10. Municipal Corporations should 
have no power to contract debts. 


11. The Legislature should pass 
general laws, under which, and not 
otherwise, Corporations, other than those 
of a municipal and political character, 
might be formed. 

his proposition was discussed in the 
Convention of Louisiana, and adopted.* 

12. The members of such Corpora- 
tions, (not excepting those established 
should be indi- 
vidually liable for the debts, liabilities, 
and acts of such Corporation, and for 
the consequences resulting therefrom. 

The Committee to whom the sub- 
ject of Bank Corporations was referred 
by the Convention of Louisiana, repor- 
ted a section which provided that every 
charter thereafter granted, with bank- 
ing and discounting privileges, should 
be accompanied with the “ condition 
that the share-holders or members of 
such corporation shall be bound seve- 
rally, and in solido, for all the liabilities 
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and acts of such corporation, and for 


the consequences resulting therefrom ! ! 

The section reported by the Com- 
mittee, was afterwards amended by 
prohibiting the creation, renewal, or 
extension of any corporation with 
banking or discounting privileges.¢ This 
amendment, in a great measure, super- 
seded the necessity of a personal lia- 
bility clause, which otherwise would 
undoubtedly have been adopted by the 
Convention. 

A proposition similar to that re- 
ported by the Louisiana committee, 
was introduced into the New-Jersey 
Constitutional Convention, and ve 
earnestly, but unsuccessfully advocated 
by Ex-Governor Vroom, and severa 
other conspicuous membersof that body. 

By the new Constitution of Missou- 
ri, the stockholders of all private corpo- 
rations save those for educational or char- 
itable purposes, are individually liable. 

The exceptions, in our judgment, 
are unwisely made. They leave the 
Legislature and the courts too much 
margia for construction, and they also 
grant immunities to a class of interests | 
which the state is no more bound to 
protect and foster, than those of an in- 
dustrial character, if as much. 

To these evidences of a growing dis- 
inclination among the people to grant- 
ing special privileges and immunities to 
a class of institutions which have nei- 
ther ‘‘a body to be kicked, nor a soul 
to be damned,” we have pleasure in 
adding the practical and efficacious ex- 
ample of his Excellency, Governor 
Shunk, of the State of Pennsylvania, 
who recently vetoed a cotton-mill char- 
ter with $300,000 capital, which had 


‘ Began. Cost. Debt. Repairs. Tolls. Interest, 
Erie and Champlain........... 1817 8,401,394 12 paid 478,194 28 2,224,268 78 paid. 
a oe Si poment Soses ode sibosir 1838 12,800,851 76 9,933,000 00 611,476 34 

swego, Cayuga.........-.00- 1826 
Chemung and Chenango.. os.. 1837 3,907,037 35 3,726,964 58 103,804 13 126,915 01 190,151 89 
Crooked Lake, Black River, 1837 
Genessee Valley, Oneida Lake $ to 5,624,052 13 5,577,276 13 126,075 39 22,825 67 301,690 67 
Oneida River....... Cauria 841 
Total Canals........ seh wacinsesweead $30,723,335 36 19,237,180 71 703,073 80 2,374,9C2 46 1,113,318 90 
“ Bailroads....... ecccccccceess 3,015,700 00 3,515,700 00 191,986 50 
Total Public Works. ..........0.... $34,239,035 36 22,752,880 71 1,305,305 40 


These works are of three descriptions. The first, the ‘Erie Canal, produces an annual net income of 
$1,746,074.50, which, at 6 per cent, pa rah a capital of near $30,000,000, and its business doubles every 


eight years. It is worth at least $40, 


000. The enlargement is a dead loss. The 2d ciass cost near four 


millions, and they yield about one half of one per cent. of that cost per annum. The third class forms an 
annual charge upon the Treasury of $100,000 per annum, which represents a capital of $1,600,000, to 
keep them in operation, in addition to the cost, which, principal and interest, will be 11 millions. The 


rincipal and interest given to rail-roads, makes 7 millions. Altogether, there is a sum equal to 52 mil- 
ons to be paid by the State for useless public works, that will be supplanted by rail-roads in a very few 


years. If these could all be sold now by the State, for a sum equal to the prosent debt, reserving out of 
the Erie tolls, an annuity equal to the State expenditures, the whole engine of corruption would be 
out of the hands of the Government, and the interests of trade be promoted by individual enterprise 
* Debates in the Convention of Louisiana, reported by Robert J. Ker, p. 856, et seq. 
The same provision has been adopted in tho Texian Constitution. 
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passed the Legislature of the state, 
without any provision for the individual 
liability of the stockholders, for the 
debts of the ‘company. In returning 
the bill with the reasons for declining 
to sign it, the Governor says : 


“ What peculiar claims upon the public 
have they who engage in manufacturing, 
which do not belong to those whose means 
and skill are devoted to other branches of 

‘industry ? Why should the manufacturer 
be exempted from paying all his debts to 
the farmer, the merchant and mechanic, 
while these remain liable for their engage- 
ments to him. Many manufacturing es- 
tablishments now directed profitably by 
individuals—many houses engaged in com- 
mercial transactions, in the foreign com- 
merce of the east, and the steamboat navi- 
gation in the west, employ means of indi- 
viduals and partnerships equal to, and far 
exceeding, the sum required to establish a 
cotton factory. 

“ Whenever an investment promises profit, 
the means in this fortunate country are not 
wanting. Large operations require large 
means. The man who embarks exten- 
sively in foreign or domestic trade, or in 
manufacturing or agricultural pursuits, 
necessarily requires a large capital. . And 
as by our law, he is made liable to pay all 
his debts, for which his whole estate is 
pledged, by what system of reasoning can 
the right of ten or twenty men be main- 
tained to associate for the same purpose 
which employs his capital—to enjoy the 
same chances of success arid profit with 
him, and yet be permitted by legislative fa- 
vor to expose to risk only a part of their 
estate ? 
`“ My object is not, in the remotest degree, 
to question the rights of those who have 
large means. Wealth and its concomitant 
advantages are theirs. They have a com- 
Mon right to the protection of the laws, 
but they have no better right than the hum- 
blest citizen. 

“The unequal distribution of property 
results from causes that are ioe beyond 
the reach of legislative control. That 
government may make this inequality to a 
certain extent, permanent, we are taught 
by other nations. But if there be truth in 
the principles upon which our government 
is based, then we are bound by respect to 
its founders, and love for our institutions, to 

ard with watchful anxiety against grant- 
ing exclusive privileges, and disturbing the 
harmony of our system.” 

13. “Every law enacted by the Legis- 
lature, shall embrace but one object, and 
that shall be expressed in the title.” 

14. No law shall be revised or amen- 
ded by reference to its title; but in such 
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case, the act revised, or section amended, 
shall be re-enacted and published at 
length.” 

The last two provisions are both ex- 
tracted from the Constitution of Loui- 
siana, whence they have been adopted 
into the Constitution of Texas. 

The vagueness of the word law, as 
used in these sections, may subject them 
tothe charge of indefiniteness. Such 
inconvenience, if it exist, is one merely 
of detail; their principle is sound, and 
their purpose of infinite importance. It 
is a trifling matter for the nomographer 
to adjust his amendment to such provi- 
sions of the existing law as are to be 
retained, while they are before him and 
his mind is familiar with the whole sub- 
ject. But when it goes forth in the 
form of an amendment to an act to 
amend an act entitled an act, to amend 
an act, which may have been the sub- 
ject of judicial interpretation for twen- 
ty years or more, and in this mystic 
condition has to be studied through a 
library of statutes and reports by thou- 
sands of people, the aggregate labor, 


expense, and delay suffered by the / 


community, is a public grievance, op- 
pressive to the last degree. 
should, and might be perfectly clear and 
accessible to the mass of intelligent 
readers, who should read them with 
attention, if any fair proportion of lite- 
rary art were spent in their expres- 
sion. We believe that provisions, sub- 
stantially like those above stated, would 
remedy the obscurity and intricacy of 
our laws very materially. : 

15. The Legislature should have na 


power to pass retroactive laws, or laws 


impairing the obligalion of contracts or 
THEIR REMEDIES. 

In the absence of this latter provi- 
sion, the judicial tribunals of the diffe- 
rent states have sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the various kinds of stay- 
laws and exemption laws, which had 
been enacted by unscrupulous legisla- 
tors for the protection of reluctant 
debtors, under the pretence that this 
class of laws does not affect the contract, 
but the remedy by which it is to be en- 
forced—as if the remedy were not a vi- 
tal part of the contract. 

The civil code of France enacts, that 
the “ Law disposes but for the fu- 
ture—it can have no retroactive ef- 
fect.”* Her penal code, however, pro- 


* C, Civ. 2, 


The laws - 


a 


ye 
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vides that a criminal shall profit by any 
amelioration of the laws experienced 
subsequent to the commission of his 
crime, but that the penalty which at- 
tached to his crime when committed, 
should never be aggravated as to that 
ofience.* 

The propriety of such a provision 
is sufficiently obvious, and is entirely 
consistent with the constitutional re- 
striction we have suggested above. 


L“ 16. All laws or regulations interfering 


with the liberty of trade or industry Te 
as license and inspection laws) should be 
abolished, and their enactment for the 
future prohibited. 

17. The Legislature should never 
grant extra compensation to any officer, 
agent, servant, or public contractor, af- 
ter the service shall have been rendered, 
or the contract entered into, nor grant 
by appropriation, or otherwise, any 
amount of money to any individual, on 
any claim, real or pretended, when the 
same shall not have been provided for 
by poe law. 

exas will enjoy the honor of incorpo- 
rating this provision into her fundamen- 
tal law, in advance of any other of her sis- 
terstates. The evils it is intended to re- 
medy, have, hitherto, defied legislation. 

Every year our Legislature is throng- 
ed with applicants for extra pay, whose 
importunities and corruptions together, 
interrupt the legitimate course of le- 
gislation, and lead it continually into 
improper channels. Though the above 
provision of the Texian Constitution 
might occasionally work a hardship, 
yet its general operation, we are satis- 
fied, would be beneficent, at least, so 
long as the state for which it was de- 
signed, should run canal boats, teach 
school, and traffic in rail-road stocks. 

18. The Board of Supervisors of each 
of the se»eral counties respectively, should 

e vested with legislative power over all 
matters which concern such county, exclu- 
sively ; and a corresponding jurisdic- 
tion should be extended to the towns. 

This is a proposition, the statement 
of which is a demonstration of its sound- 
ness. This subdivision of the state 
into these small republics, for the tran- 
saction of their peculiar business, was 
an absorbing project of Jefferson’s. He 
declared it to be the object ‘nearest to 
his heart,”+ and pressed it upon the 
Virginia reformers in every communica- 
tion, private or public, which he made 
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relative to this subject, as paramount to 
all other reform. In this connexion, 
also, it is a pleasure to quote the autho- 
rity of the illustrious Turgot, who had 
the sagacity to detect even before Jef- 
ferson, and to criticise this very depar- 
ture from principle, in the distribution 
of legislative powers in our republic, 
which Jefferson subsequently labored 
so hard to correct in his own state. 

“ I do not find,” he says, “ that they 
have been careful enough to reduce as 
much as possible the number of objects 
which are to occupy the governments of 
each state ; to separate matters of legis- 
lation of a general, from those of a 
particular and local administration; 
nor to establish local standing assem- 
blies which, by discharging almost all- 
the subordinate functions of govern- 
ment, might spare the General Assem- 
bly all attention to those matters, and 
might prevent all opportunity, and per- 
haps all desire in its members, of abu- 
sing their authority, which cannot be 
applied to any objects but those which 
are general; and which, therefore, are 
not exposed to the little passions which 
actuate mankind.” 

.-- The due moral influence of govern- 
ment can only be preserved where the 
states attend to the duties which are 
necessarily theirs, the counties to theirs, 

“the towns to theirs—and where indivi- 
duals have full opportunity to attend to 
theirs without limitation or restriction. 
“ Nec deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus” 
should be the motto for every politi- 
cal power in the state. 


I].— EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TtVE POWER. 


The chief a:terations in this depart- 
ment of our fundamental law, at pre- 
sent contemplated, are, — 

1. The election of the State Officers 
by the people of the whole state. 

/ 2e The election or appointment of all 
Local Officers, by the counties or districts 
to which the duties of those officers are 


ee 

e have discussed so fully the mul- 
tiplied evils of political patronage, in a 
previous number of this Review, that 
we have no stronger reasons to offer 
than are there presented, for distribut- 
ing it as far as practicable among those 
most concerned with its judicious exer- 
cise, as above proposed. ‘The great 
and controlling abomination of execu- 


* C, Pen. 4. t Memoirs, &c., vol. iv. p. 294. See also ib. p. 288, ib. p. 239, ib. 395. t September, 1845. 
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tive patronage, however—its influence 
in preventing a fair expression of the 
popular sentiment at elections, has such 
direct connection with many of the most 
important reforms to which we have re- 
ferred, that we feel compelled to cau- 
tion the friends of popular government 
against sara enlarging the power 
of the people, without reducing, in a cor- 
responding ratio, these corrupting influ- 
ences. In a thousand ways the sinister 
‘influence of political corruptionists, 
“whose conscience is their maw”—in- 
terferes with and refracts public senti- 
ment from its natural direction ; and, in- 
stead of our laws and their ministers 
embodying the wisdom and discretion 
of the mass, they must come in time to 
represent merely the selfishness, ca- 
price and ignorance of a clique or a fac- 
tion.* 

3. The Office of Lieutenant- Governor 
should be abolished. 

The Senate can select one of their 
own body to preside over their delibe- 
rations; and in case of the illness or ab- 
sence of the Governor, the Secretary of 
State, who should be more conversant 
than any one else with the gubernatorial 
duties, may supply his place. The per- 
petuation of this office so long, has been 
the result of habit, not of convenience or 
necessity. 


IlI.—Jupiciary. 


_ This is the most delicate subject with 
which the Convention in New-York 
will be engaged, and yet it more imme- 
diately requires their intervention than 
any other. The delay and expenses 
incident to the administration of the law 

Jn this state, amount substantially to a 
~ denial of justice: and in any despotic 
country in the world, where the respon- 
sibility of making and administering the 
laws rested with a single monarch, or 
an oligarchy, the inefficiency of our 
judicial organization would, long before 
this, have driven the people to open re- 
volution. 

The patience with which our citizens 
have submitted to this oppression, is the 
best evidence in the world that they are 
respectful of order and auy The 
complaint is universal among the law- 
yers, that they can never get their suits 


* See Speech of Judge Edwards against reducing 
1821. Report of Proceedings, &., pp. 126-7. 
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determined ; among litigants that they are 
ruined by expensive delays. The Su- 
poa Court, now sitting in the City of 

ew- York, has about 800 causes on its 
calendar. About 200 more were noti- 
ced, but not received in time, making 
1,000 causes ready for argument before 
-a single court. This court hears, on an 
average, less than 100 causes a term, 
and holds fourterms a year. Consequent- 
ly, it would take two and a half years 
to dispose of the business now before 
this court, if it received no other. 

The Court of Errors is also upwards 
of two years in arrears, and the prospect 
is that it will soon have three years 
work undisposed of on its calendar. 

The Chancellor is full four years be- 
hind ; and a party filing a bill to-day in 
his court, and conducting his litigation 
successfully, step by step, without a 
single accident, would have no reason to 
expect a final decree in less than five 
years. This officer has cases now be- 
fore him, waiting adjudication, which 
were argued four years ago and up- 
wards. Indeed, we are credibly in- 
formed, that this accumulation has be- 
come so oppressive, that he has aban- 
doned the practice of deciding old cases 
according to the order of their argu- 
ment, but has announced his intention 
of deciding on new arguments at once, 
and old cases as fast as opportunity will 
permit. 

The first impression produced by such 
a state of facts is, that the judiciary are 
inefficient or neglectful of their duty. 
But of that there is not the slightest evi- 
dence; on the contrary, there is abun- 
dant reason for believing the judges of 
this state are among the most industri- 
ous of its citizens. There is little 
doubt but the present Chancellor, whose 
calendar is more burdened than that of 
either of the other tribunals, is one of 
the most laborious judicial officers that 
ever presided in a court of equity. The 
difficulty lies in the judicial organiza- 
tion obviously. There is not judicial 
strength enough in the state to dispose 
of its litigation. It has been the custom 
of the Legislature, in view of the accu- 
mulation of business in certain quarters 
of the state, to erect auxiliary tribunals 
of inferior jurisdiction. The Superior 
Court of the City of New-York, and 


Gubernatorial term, in Convention of New-York, in 
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the Assistant Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, 
are of this character. How much 
these tribunals have relieved the higher 
courts, and how much they have expe- 
dited litigation, it is extremely difficult 
to estimate. 
they have wholly failed of the effect. 
desired, and that an indefinite multipli- 
cation of such tribunals would be at- 
tended with like results. These courts 
only give the parties an opportunity to 
try each other’s strength, and to lay the 
foundation for an appeal. They decide 
nothing about which there is any doubt. 
The consequence is, that their interfer- 
ence rather protracts the litigation, and 
increases the expenses of a suit, with- 
out materially diminishing the labor of 
the superior tribunals. If the conse- 
quences of a verdict below are at all 
disagreeable, or if the unfortunate party 
be not ready to abide by it, he has only 
to appeal, and besides obtaining several 
years delay, has all the chances incident 
to the technical absolutism of our sys- 
tem of legal procedure. For these 
reasons alone, causes without number 
are sent into the Supreme Court, or 
carried to the Chancellor, when the ap- 
pellant is conscious that he has no pro- 
bable chance of ultimate success. ‘There 
is one cause now waiting argument in 
the Court of Errors, which we happen 
to know was commenced in 1834, and 
that not a term ora motion day has been 
neglected, nor any delay been suffered 
by either party, except what was inci- 
dent to the litigation. Itmay, and pro- 
bably will require two years more to 
bring it to a close. 
It is an habitual recourse among the 
rofession, if a case be daubtful, to send 
it to the Supreme Court upon some 
question of law to be raised upon the 
pleadings, where it will rest until reach- 
ed by that tribunal, and thus the defeat- 
ed party may either appeal to the Court 
of Errors, or come down for trial. He 
will then appeal from the determination 
of the court below, and suspend his 
adversary in the courts above for two, 
four, or six years more. In this way, 
the delays of the higher courts propa- 
gate themselves—they increase in com- 
pound proportion. No one will hesitate 
a moment in saying, that that judicial 
system is inadequate which will not ad- 
mit of a cause passing through from the 
lower to the highest court of appeal, in 
a year and a half : and yet we are well 
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assured that a suit commenced in the 
Superior Court could not be tried and 
argued on appeal inthe Supreme Court 
and the Court of Errors in less than 
seven years from its commencement. 
Nor is this all. The prospect of these 
delays has become so frightful to the 
party in quest of justice, that he is usu- 
ally glad to compound with his oppo- 
nent upon almost any terms. While the 
expenses are harassing him on the one 
hand, his risks are increasing on the 
other, and whether he ultimately suc- 
ceed or fail, ruin seems to be equally in- 
evitable, if the contest be permitted to 
continue. In this state of mind his ad- 
versary finds him and tempts him with 
a compromise, upon terms dictated nei- 
ter by mercy or justice. But they are 
more merciful and more just than the 
law offers, and he accepts. Behold a 
key to half the litigation in this state. 
The dishonest defendant, by appeals, 
can be sure of some years delay, and 
his chance of settling on favorable terms 
will increase every day that he con- 
tinues his resistance, and through eve 
new device by which he can harrass his 
opponent. If, therefore, the matter in 
AE is of any moment, he is sure to 
defend until he fatigues his pursuer into 
a disastrous settlement, and without 


- sharing, comparatively, any of the risks 


of the litigation. It 1s in this wise that 
judicial delays propagate themselves, 
that injustice thrives, and honesty is dis- 
couraged. 

To remedy these evils, two things 
are agreed upon by all parties as indis- 

sable. 

1. A simplification of our systems of 
rocedure, and 
2. A multiplication of judges, suffi- 
cient to prevent delays in the deciding 
of causes when ready for hearing. 

We want a judiciary numerous 
enough to do all the business, term by 
term, which shall arise within its juris- 
diction. No suitor should ever be sent 
home unsatisfied of justice ; and be the 
expense of administering it thus prompt- 
ly what it may, such justice the state 
owes to every one of its subjects, and is 
bound to grant it. If it be desirable that 
the people should revere the laws, 
those laws should be so conceived and 
administered as to redress the people’s 
wrongs and vindicate their rights, and 
not mock them with the empty formal- 
ities of justice. 
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Innumerable plans for a re-organiza- 
tion of the judiciary have appeared du- 
ring the recent constitutional agitation, 
all of which differ from each other in 
the most important particulars, though 
all that we haye seen are such mani- 
fest improvements upon the present 
system, as to be entitled to respect. 
these, a project submitted to the public 
through the columns of the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post.* by the Hon. Michael Hoff- 
man, seems to have met with very con- 
siderable favor. Its defects, in our judg- 
ment, are that it does not provide force 
enough, which, however, is a mere 
matter of calculation; and secondly, that 
it provides no courts of inferior juris- 
diction,—for we assume that Mr. Hoff- 
man did not propose to perpetuate the 
present system of justiceships. It pre- 
sents, however, all the important prin- 
ciples of judicial reform for which we 
are disposed to contend, and contains, 
besides, several novel and very impor- 
tant suggestions. 

From Mr. Hoffman’s plan, and from 
various other schemes, both published 
and unpublished, which have met the 
writer's eye, the following suggestions 
for a judicial reform have been selected, 
as worthy of being glanced at by the 
Convention before final action upon this 
subject, and as in some measure indi- 
cating the direction which this class of 
reforms is expected to take. 

1. A Supreme Court of last resort, 
sitting at the seat of government, to 
consist of judges, nine of whom 
should be competent to hold a Court, 
and all have equal rank. 

2. Circuit Courts to be held by any 
one of the above judges, of whom 

would be always disengaged from 
the Supreme Court for that purpose. 
These courts to have common law, 
equity, and criminal jurisdiction ; to be 
held twice a year at least in each county 
in the state. 
tary, never to hold a court twice in suc- 
ces:ion in the same county, and subject 
to be concentrated in numbers at any 
one pont where an excess of business 
had accumulated. 

3. Superior District Courts, to be 
held in batk by three of the Supreme 
Court judges, three times a year, in 
each Senutoral District, to review the 
‘decisions of the Circuit and County 
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Courts. Writs of error to lie from 
their decisions to the court of last resort. 

4. Abolish the office of Justice of the 
Peace, and substitute such number of 
county justices as the Board of Super- 
visors should determine. It should be 
the duty of some one of the number to 
hold a court as often as once a month 
in each town in the county—but never 
in any one town twice until the same 
justice had held a court in every other 
town inthe county. The jurisdiction 
of these courts to correspond with that 
of the present justices of the peace, but 
extending to sums of $250. 


5. A Court of General Sessions, to be 
held by the Surrogate of the county, 
assisted by two county justices. Writs 
of error to lie from both these County 
Courts to the Superior District Courts. 

6. A Clerk for the Supreme Court, 
whose office should be at the seat of 
government, and who should have 
charge of the judicial records of the 
court of last resort. 

7. A County Clerk, who should be 
ex officio clerk of the Circuit Courts, 
Court of General Sessions, and Supe- 
rior District Courts, and Register of 
Conveyances. 


8. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
to be elected by the people of the whole 
state for not more than eight years, and 
to be paid not less than $3,500 per ann. 

9. The county justices aad clerks to 
be elected for not more than four years 
by the people of the county, and to be 
compensated by such salary as the 
Board of Supervisors may direct. l 

10. No part of the compensation of 
any judge or clerk to consist of fees or 
perquisites. 

11. The clerks of each court to re- 
port to the governor twice a year the 
condition of his calendar, and if any un- 
finished business have accumulated, the 
governor to order such judicial force as 
may be needed to dispatch it. 

12. The Supreme Court should or- 
dain the rules of practice for all the 
courts of the state, so that one uniform 
system of procedure should prevail as 
far as pragtuicable. 

13. The judges and clerks to be 
elected on a day when no other elec- 
tion is being held in the state. 


14. The same mode of determining 
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used in the courts of equity as of law. 

15. ** No duties or tunctions should 
ever be attached by law to or imposed 
upon any judicial officer but such as are 
judicial.” 

This provision is adopted in the Con- 
stitution of Louisiana, with referenee to 
all the superior ceurts, but not to the 
justices—for which distinction we see 
no good reason. 

It is impossible, of course, at present 
to enter upon any exegesis of thescheme 
we have sketched. Most of its bearings 
will be appreciated at once by a profes- 
sional eye. We will say a single word 
as to some of its most peculiar points. 

In the first place, the judges of the 
superior courts are taken from the 
whole state, which is a guaranty that 
they will be measurably free from sec- 
tional interests and local influences. 

Secondly: They may be concentrat- 
ed at any time where their services will 
be required ; so that the business may 
always be attended to, without special 
legislation. 

Thirdly : We get clear of some five 


yhousand justices of the peace and 


county judges, who, as a class, are un- 
fit, for a thousand reasons, to be trusted 
‘with the power of disposing of the 
rights of their fellow-townsmen, and in 
their place substitute a class of judges 
by profession, whose judicial duties will 
be a full occupation, who will not be 
each of them a permanent judge in the 
town in which he resides, but will be 
passing from one town to another 
throughout the county, and whose du- 
ties and position will furnish an induce- 
ment to men of culture and character 
to aspire to them. 

Fourthly: By abolishing the system 
of compensating judges by fees and per- 
quisites, we may hope to overturn the 
tables of the money-changers by whom 
‘our temples of justice have been turn- 
ed into dens of thieves. About the 
only valuable novelty in the Constitu- 
tion of Florida is a provision, “ that the 
judges shail receive no fees or perqui- 
‘sites of office, nor hold any other office 
of profit under the state;the United 
States, or any other power.” The Con- 
stitution of Louisiana very humanely 
accepted the example of Florida. 

Fifthly : By electing the judges, and 
for limited terms, we impress them 
with a sense of accountability, reduce 
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executive patronage, and, as we are 
disposed to think, secure a higher aver- 
age of judicial talent and probity. 

The abbreviation of the judicial term 
of office seems to commend itself so 
universally to the statesmen who have 
been recently called to consider the 
subject, that it is a matter of surprise 
that the system. of appointing judges 
for life, or till its decline approaches, 
should have been perpetuated so long. 
By the new Conssatution of New-Jer- 
sey, the judges of the superior courts 
are appointed for seven years ; of the 
inferior, for five. By that of Louisiana, 
the corresponding judicial terms are 
eight and six years. By that of Texas, 
the judges of the superior courts are 
chosen for six years, and the terms of 
the inferior are to be regulated by the 
Legislature. By the projected Consti- 
tution of Missouri, the judges of the 
superior courts are to be chosen for 
twelve years, and of the Circuit for six. 

That much lauded independence of 
the judiciary, supposed to result from 
the permanence of their dignity, covers, 
we fear, a grave political fallacy. To 
have efficiency in a public officer, as a 
general rule, there must be a different, 
though it be, a baser sense of accounta- 
bility than that which the incumbent 
experiences in communing with his 
owa conscience. But our view has 
been anticipated by one whose simple 
statement bears with it far more autho- 
rity than the most labored argument 
we can presume to make. In a letter 
to Lieutenant Governor Barry, of Ken- 
tucky, dated July 2, 1822, Thomas 
Jefferson thus alludes to the perma- 
nency of the Federal Judiciary : 


‘‘T consider the party division of whig 
and tory the most wholesome which can 
exist in any government, aud well worthy 
of being nourished, to keep out those of a 
more dangerous character. We already 
see the power, installed for life, respori- 
ble for no authority, (for impeachme:t is 
not even a scare-crow,) advancing with 
noiseless and steady pace to the great oL- 
ject of consolidation; the foundations are 
deeply laid, by their decisions, for the an- 
nihilation of constitutional stata rights, and 
the removal of every check, every counter- 
poise, to the engulfing power of which - 
themselves are to make asovereign part. 
If ever this vast country i brought under 
a single government, it will be one of the 
most extensive corrupticn, indifferent to, 
and incapable of a whciesome care over 
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so wide a spread of surface. This will 
not be borne, and you will have to choose 
between reformation a .d revolution. If I 
know the spirit of this country, the one or 
the other is inevitable. Before the canker 
is become inveterate, before its venom has 
reached so much of the body politic as to 
get beyond control, remedy should be ap- 
plied. Let the future appointments of 
Judges be for four or six years, and remov- 
able by the President and Senate. This 
will bring their conduct, at regular periods, 
under revision and }-obation, and may 
keep them in equipoise between the gene- 
ral and special governments. We have er- 
red in this poles by copying England, 
where certainly it is a good thing to have 
the judges independent of the king; but 
we have omitted to copy their caution 
also, which makes a judge moveable on 
the address of both legislative houses. 
That there should be public functionaries 
independent of the nation, whatever may 
be their merit, is a solecism ina Republic, 
of the first order of absurdity and incon- 
sistency.” 


„~ The election of judges by the peo- 


ple, however, presents a series of ques- 
tions of far greater delicacy and diffi- 
culty. The principle is plain enough ; 
but whether our society is conditioned 
to bear its strict application, is yet doubt- 
ed by many whose faith in popular 
government is absolute. It is unques- 
. taonably the severest test by which the 
theory of popular sovereignty can be 
tried. Of this we are clear, that it 
would neither be wise or safe to give 
the choice of the judges to the people 
in the State of New-York, unless the 
political patronage of the state were 
greatly reduced, and the residue dis- 
persed beyond the control of intriguing 
and unscrupulous politicians. We have 
the fullest confidence in the competence 
ef the people to choose their officers 
more wisely than any officer they will 
appoint will choose Dr them, provided 
their wishes are fairly and fully repre- 
sented. But that is impossible while 
the Constitution places at the disposal 
of any successful political party some 
four or five thousand lucrative offices, 
and tolerates almost unlimited legisla- 
tive interference with the industry and 
capital of the state. Until, therefore, 
political patronage and special legisla- 
tion, which are the two great disturbing 
forces in our popular elections, are in a 
great measure annihilated, it might be 
questionable policy to extend the do- 
main of the ballot box. But assuming 
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that the changes are to be made which 
we have already suggested having re- 
ference to these two cardinal defects of 
the present Constitution, we have not the 
slightest apprehension that the charac- 
ter of our judiciary would deteriorate by ,/ 
leaving their choice to the people. In- 
deed, we believe a less technical and . 
more equitable system of jurisprudence | 
would gradually appear, than that by | 
which, in the disguise of justice, the ` 
people of New-York have been weighed 
down for the last quarter of a century. 
We are aware that there are man 
men, not bigots either, who are shocked 
at the idea of electing judges. They, 
however, are very easy under the ad- 
ministration of justice by the present — 
court of last resort, fourteen-sixteenths 
of which are thus chosen. We incline 
to think that if it had been the usage of 
the state to have its Governor appoint- 
ed by the Chancellor with the consent 
of the Supreme Court, the same class 
of men would be equally shocked at a 
proposal now to make the Governor 
elective. It was wisely ordained, doubt- 
less, that none of us should know how 
much our judgments are under the do- 
minion of habit; if, however, we were 
to realize it in this instance, the pre- 
sumption is that our enfranchised minds 
would be lost in wonder that we had 
thus long tolerated so wide a departure 
from the theory upon which our gov- 
vern:nent was plahned and purports to 
be administered. 

In none of the Constitutions recently 
made or revised, has the principle of an 
elective judiciary been extended, except 
in Missouri. It was originally deter- 
mined in the Convention of that state, 
to make all the judges elective. They 
subsequently reconsidered their vote, 
and determined to confine the elective 
principle to the Circuit Judges. The 
subject was discussed with great ability 
in the Convention of Louisiana, and 
finally rejected on a vote of forty to 
twenty. We have been informed bya 
distinguished member of that body, and 
a friend to the election of judges, that 
that subject had not been discussed be- 
fore the people at all, previous tothe 
election, and that many of the delegates 
who were favorably disposed towards 
the system, feared to take the respon- 
sibility of giving it their vote, without 
further instructions. . 

In the course of the discussion in 
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the Louisiana Convention, a very able 
survey of the whole question was made 
by Mr. Brent, a delegate from Rapides, 
from which, did our space permit, we 
should be glad to extract largely. We 
must confine ourselves, however, to the 
following letter relating to this subject, 
addressed to Mr. Brent by Judge Quit- 
man, of Mississippi, where the elective 
system has been introduced, which let- 
ter the Speaker thus introduces to the 
Convention : 


“I have said that the testimony from 
Mississippi, in favor of that system, is 
strong and conclusive. I will prove it. In 
addition to the evidence of the delegate 
from Baton Rouge, (Mr. Read,) I hold in 
my hand a letter from a gentleman well- 
known by reputation in this state; a law- 
yer of distinguished abilities, whose testi- 
mony upon this point is entitled to pecu- 
liar weight. The letter is addressed to my- 
self, and reads as follows: 


‘‘ New-Orleans, March 22d, 1845. 
‘‘ Dear Sir— 

“I have received your letter of the 19th 
inst., requesting my views upon the opera- 
tion in the State of Mississippi, of the sys- 
tem adopted there of electing judges by 
the direct votes of the people, and asking 
my attention, particularly to the objection 
urged against the system, that such elec- 
tions would generally, if not always, turn 
upon party, or political questions. Having 
no objections to the public avowal of my 
former opinions, or present views upon 
this interesting subject, I cheerfully com- 
ply with your request. 

“ At the time of the adoption of the Re- 
vised Constitution of Mississippi, in 1832, 
I was, with a majority of the bar of that 
state, opposed to the system of electing 
the judges by the direct votes of the peo- 
ple. We regarded it as a new and hazard- 
ous experiment, beautiful in theory, but 
dangerous in practice. Many of us did not 
doubt the capacity or intelligence of the 

eople to make the best selections, but we 
Feared that popular excitements would find 
their way upon the bench, that party spirit 
and political prejudices would generally 
determine the selection, and that the 
judges would carry these prejudices with 


them upon the bench, and a train of other ` 


evils. These, and other objections, were 
urged in the Mississippi Convention, with 
great ability. The system was, however, 
adopted, and of course, its operation has 
been watched with deep interest and se- 
vere criticism. 

“The experience and observation of 
nearly thirteen years have convinced me, 
aud many others who opposed the experi- 
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ment, that our apprehensions were not 
well-founded. So tar the system has work- 
ed well in our state. We have witnessed 
no evils attending it which are not incident 
to any other mode of selection, and on the 
contrary, the development of some advan- 
tages over other modes of appointment.— 
Our judicial stations have been filled with 
as much, if not more ability, learning and 
weight of character, than formerly. So 
far the people of our state have appeared 
to perform this delicate duty with as much 
intelligence and discernment,and I conceive 
with more integrity of purpose, than any 
other appointing power. We have seen 
the electors of districts, in the midst of 
litical party excitement, elect judges difler- 
ing from them on political questions; and 
I believe no instance has yet occurred of 
the election of a judge in our state, upon 
mere party questions. 

“ Upon the whole, after a careful obser- 
vation of the operation of our system, I 
give it as my decided opinion, that the ex- 
periment of electing judges by the direct 
votes of the people, has proved eminently 
successful in our state. 


“ I am, very respectfully, 
‘‘ Your ob’t servant, 
“J. A. QUITMAN. 


“ We have seen from this letter of Judge 
Quitman, that during the space of thirteen 
years this system has been Mm active ope- 
ration in Mississippi, and that it has fully 
realized the expectations of its friends.— 
We find that under its workings politics 
have been driven from the bench, and the 
judicial stations of the state have been fill- 
ed with ability, learning and weight of 
character. Can as much be said for the 
operation of our system in thisstate? So 
far from politics being driven from the 
bench with us, we have seen noisy and 
brawling politicians, yet smoking with the 
dust of the political battle-field, with all 
the exacerbations of political strife yet 
clinging around their hearts, elevated to the 
important trust of deciding upon the lives, 
the liberties and property of our people. 
The practical working of’ our system has 
been the very reverse of that of Mississip- 
pi. There can be no comparison institu- 
ted between the two. But as I have be- 
fore observed, the testimony of this gen- 
tleman is entitled to peculiar weight. He 
was a member of the Convention of Mis- 
sissippi that adopted the Revised Constitu- 
tion of 1832. In that Convention he was 
the leader of the opposition to this princi- 
ple. His pride of opinion, his prejudices, 
have all been arrayed against it; yet, as he 
informed me, the observation of thirteen 
years had forced him gradually and reluc- 
tantly to abandon his first position, and at 
this moment he regards it as the best pos- 
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sible system that could be devised. Should 
this Convention think proper to adopt the 
amendment now under debate, thirteen 
years hence, I have no doubt, that the gen- 
tlemen who are now loudest ia their oppo- 
sition, if called upon for their testimony, 
would write a letter similar to the one I 
have just perused.’ 


Thomas Jefferson, whose name is a 
tower of strength for whatever side he 
favors on a question of political philos- 
ophy, was a decided advocate of an 
elective judiciary. 

In a letter to Kerchival upon the 
subject of calling a Convention in Vir- 
ginia for Constitutional Reform, he thus 
alludes to the subject :* 


“ It is thought that the people are not 
competent electors of judges learned in 
the law. But I do not know that this is 
true, and if doubtful, we should follow 
principle. In this, as in many other elec- 
tions, they would be guided by reputation, 
which would not err uftener, perhaps, than 
the present mode of appointment. In one 
state of the Union, at least, it has been 
long tried, and with the most satisfactory 
success. The judges of Connecticut have 
been chosen by the people every six 
months, for nearly two centuries, and I be- 
lieve there has hardly ever been an in- 
stance of change, so powerful is the curb of 
incessant responsibility. If prejudice, how- 
ever, derived from a monarchical institu- 
tion, is still to prevail against the vital elec- 
tive principle of our own; and if the ex- 
isting example among ourselves of periodi- 
cal election of judges by the people, be 
mistrusted, let us at least not adopt the 
evil and reject the good of the English 
precedent. Let us retain a moveability on 
the concurrence of the Executive and Le- 
gislative branches, and nomination by the 
Executive alone. To give it to the Legis- 
lature, as we do, is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers.” 


A fifth important peculiarity of the 
judicial scheme we have suggested, 
is the combining law and equity juris- 
diction in the same officers. Common 
sense revolts at any distinction being 
made between what is legal and what 
is equitable. That distinction, how- 
ever, does exist, and must be respected. 
Any attempt to abolish it abruptly 
would, we believe, be disastrous; for 
our institutions and forensic customs 
are adapted to it. We can only get 
rid of it gradually, and then only by 


* Jefferson’s Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 283. 
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subjecting them both to a unifying 
tendency. _By placing a distinct class 
of officers at the head of the courts of 
law from that which presides in equity, 
a corresponding propensity has been 
given to each to enlarge its jurisdiction. 
If, on the other hand, a single officer 
administered both codes, he would have 
a. constant desire to unite them, and 
step by step the, differences would 
merge, one after another, as they have 
grown up, until finally the name only 
would be left to perpetuate the distinc- 
tion. 

The combination we suggest is no 
longer a matter of speculation. The 
Federal Courts are constituted upon 
this basis, and equity powers are exer- 
cised by all the Circuit Judges in the 
state of New-York, except in the city 
of New-York and in the Eighth Sen- 
ate District. This arrangement has 
never been complained of by the bar 
to our knowledge ; but we have reason 
to believe that it has generally com- 
mended itself, both to them and to suit- 
ors, as an eligible feature in those tri- 
bunals. 

MISCELLANEOUS PBOVISIONS. 

The state should sustain- the same 
liability to be sued in its courts, as mu- 
nicipal corporations. 

The Constitution of Arkansas pro- 
vides, that “The General Assembly 
shall direct by law, in what court and 
in what manner suits may be commen- 
ced against the state.”+ This provis- 
ion has been adopted into the projected 
Constitution of Missouri. The Con- 
vention of Louisiana rejected it by a 
vote of 42 to 19; but upon what ground, 
we are at a loss to conjecture, as the 
subject appears to have given rise to no 
debate on the occasion. We can see 
no reason for distinguishing the state 
from any municipal corporation in this 
respect, but abundant reasons for im- 
posing upon both the same liabilities. 
It will be fairer to the claimant, less 
expensive, diminish the corrupting in- 
fluences to which the Legislature is 
constantly exposed, leave that body 
more at leisure to attend to public and 
general interests, spare the state the 
expense incurred by their detention 
upon this private business, and finally 


t Art. iii. sec. 25. 
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help to restore the government to its 
legitimate sphere of public. duties. 
_ 2. A commission should be appointed 


¿~ with as little delay as possible, to pre- 


pare a code. 

It is time that everlasting common- 
law delusion was eaploded, and the 
people were provided with some means 
of knowing what their legal rights and 
remedies are, without first and necessa- 
rily subjecting them to judicial incuba- 
tion. 

3. No person's political or civil rights 
should be affected. by whatever religious 
opinions he may entertain. 

4. No person should be disqualified 
for holding any office or place under the 
Constitution, who is a qualified elector. 

5. The penalty of death should in no 
case be inflicted.* 

6. Some provision should be passed, 
securing to females the sole right to hold 
and transfer, either by sale or devise, 
after marriage, all property, real and 
personal, belonging to them previous to, 
and all property which they may be- 
come possessed after marriage, either by 
heirship, purchase, or in any manner 
whatsoever. 

The provision in the Texian Consti- 
tution upon this point, is, perhaps, un- 
exceptionable. 

7. Nodefaulter of public monies should 
be eligible to any political office. 

- 8. No change in the compensation at- 
tached to any public office should take 
effect upon the officer incumbent at the 
tame the change 1s made. 

9. The elective franchise should be ex- 
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entitled to be heard and represented 
in the laws as those of any other age 
and condition in society. No class of 
men possesses the same degree of dis- 
interested enthusiasm for what is good 
and fair, none are so reluctant to lend 
themselves to political intrigue and chi- 
canery, none are so susceptible to the 
emotions of national pride, as the 
young men whose ages are within this 
proscribed period. There would be 
more propriety—if any existed in either 
case—in disfranchising all those who 
are over seventy years of age, than 
those under twenty-one and over eigh- 
teen. 

We regret that we only have space 
left us to state this proposition. 

We have thus hurriedly enumerated 
some of the topics which will prob- 
ably receive the attention of the New- 
York Convention. We do not pre- 
sume to insist upon al] the reforms in 
detail which we have suggested. But 
we ask of the Convention to so direct 
its councils, as to effect the three fol- 
lowing paramount results, by whatever 
means, in their wisdom, they may find 
most efficacious : 

Lt- 1. A reduction and dispersion of po- 
litical patronage. 


\ 2. A restriction of the sphere of gov- 


ernment to its legitimate public functions. 


- 3. A restoration of every citizen to 


the enjoyment of every liberty or priv- 
ilege not inconsistent with the enjoy- 
ment of a corresponding liberty or 
privilege by every other. 

If these three great results should 


tended to all persons eighteen years of be accomplished, or even approximated 


age and upwards, instead of twenty-one. 

This provision concerns about eigh- 
ty-five thousand citizens whom the 
present Constitution disfranchises, and 
who are as competent to assist in the 
selection of public officers, and as much 


unto, by that body, the people, not only 
of the state, but of the whole union, 
will have abundant reason hereafter to 
remember with respect and gratitude 
the New- York Constitutional Conven- 
tion for 1846. 


* We sincerely hope that no member of the approaching Convention will oppose the submission of this 
question to the people, until he shall have read carefully Edward Livingston’s “ Introductory Report to 
the System of Penal Law, prepared for the State of Lovisiana,” and Sampson’s “ Criminal Jurisprudence.” 
The latter work is little known as yet in this country, but we are pleased to know that an American edi- 
tion is in course of preparation under the editorial supervision of Mrs, E. W. Faruham, the present ma- 


tron of Mount Pleasant State Pri: on. 
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IS IT THE POLICY OF ENGLAND TO FIGHT OR TRADE WITH 
THE UNITED STATES? 


Tusıs is an inquiry which it would 
be interesting at any time to pursue, 
but at the present juncture, it is highly 
important to know what course England 
will be likely to take in the unfortunate 
quarrel which has at last broken out 
into open violence between this country 
and Mexico. It is beyond human 
foresight to predict what must be the 
conduct of a nation, or an individual, in 
any given case, even with the best data 
for coming toa judgment. All that can 
be done is to demonstrate what itis their 
= evident interest to do, or not to do— 
and to conclude, that their decision 
will be more or less in harmony. 
Before considering, however, the final 
question as to the policy England will 
think it wisest to adopt, let us take a 
cursory view of her general condition. 
It is not to be disguised, that she has 
fallen into a period of great difficulty, 
which, by any mismanagement on her 
part, may become one of the greatest 
danger. She has reached a crisis com- 
mon in the career of both communities, 
and individuals, when a new position 
presents new reflections, demands new 
conclusions, and requires a new and 
different line of action. England is at 
this moment impelled forward by a re- 
sistless force, made up of commingling 
elements, but all tending in the same 
direction. She is approaching a point 
from which some of her people shrink as 
the brow of a precipice, over which 
are to be dashed all the most valuable 
interests of the land; whilst others 
press forward, regarding it as the long- 
ed-for pinnacle from which they are to 
look out upon the broad and smiling ex- 
panse of their nation’s greatest prosper- 
ity. Certain it is, however exaggera- 
ted their fears or hopes may be, that 
England has reached a sharp and deci- 
sive turn in the well-worn road she 
has hitherto travelled, and whether a 
fall or a still greater advance is before 
her, cannot be otherwise than a prolific 
subject of anxious speculation, of blen- 
ded hopes and apprehensions. It is 


natural, therefore, that her legislation 
should stop for breath before the final 
step is taken, and though the mind of 
her great minister is made up, yet does 
he act prudently and humanely in giv- 
ing his affrighted followers a moment’s 
pause before he summons them to his 
lead. 

What, then, are the circumstan- 
ces of England, and what is the position 
of Sir Robert Peel ?—for so linked to- 
gether is their present state, so Siamese- 
like their union, that any violent separa- 
tion of the two would seem to threaten 
results of the utmost gravity. In treat- 
ing subjects so complex within such 
narrow limits, it is easy to fall into ob- 
scurity ; but every care will be taken 
thatthe occasion demands. For months 
past, the English people have been a 
prey to an agitation, not violent, but 
broad, deep, and alarming. The house 
is fairly, but most unnaturally, divided 
against itself, and the chances of a fatal 
collision are imminent. The two great 
interests of the state, the agricultural 
and manufacturing, have at last come 
to a mortal struggle, and the forces 
which should be given to their joint 
support, are compactly and fiercely 
arrayed against each other. The 
simple cause of this threatening feud — 
is well known at home and abroad, 
and like most other dissensions, both 
great and small, it springs from injus- 
tice, and is prolonged in selfish obsti- 
nacy. The landed interest of Eng- 
land enjoys privileges it should not 
hold, and the manufacturing interest is 
denied advantages it ought to have, that 
both may flourish, strengthen each 
other, and enrich the state. This con- 
tention has gone on now for long years, 
and hitherto has expressed itself chiefly 
in political forms. The manufacturers 
have ingeniously erhployed a thousand 
expedients to gather strength and ac- 
quire power sufficient to meet in victo- 
rious encounter, the strong, active, and 
accomplished enemy they were resolv- 
ed to fight. In 1832 they measured 
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swords for the first time on the great 
plain of the Reform Bill, and the de- 
cisive rout of the one, and the trium- 
phant victory of the other, at once re- 
vealed the secret of departed strength 
and rising greatness, and foretold the 
future destinies of England. This strik- 
ing measure at once took away from the 
agriculturists, by the destruction of the 
borough system, the unjust power to 
make laws for their exclusive benefit, 
and this was, surely, a great step gained. 
In 1835, the Municipal Corporation 
Bill did more, for it gave representation 
to the populous and splendid towns 
which manufacturing enterprise and 
‘wealth had reared, and at last, these 
two great classes met, where the battle 
now is raging, on thefloor of the House 
of Commons. The last bulletin from 
the legislative camp informed us that a 
pause, which was neither armistice nor 
reconciliation, had taken place; and all 
that we can infer on this side of the 
Atlantic is, that one party hesitates, 
whilst the other only forbears. Let us 
glance merely at the chances of the 
encounter. 

The agriculturists have immense re- 
sources in knowledge, wealth, and the 
prestige of high station. 
of the age is against them, and para- 
lyzes their courage. They are con- 
scious, too, of great sins committed for 
centuries back. The nation is oppres- 
sed with debt from wars of their ma- 
king; and further hampered by fearful 
taxation for their support and waste. 
There is no comparison between the 
services the aristocracy render the 
state, whether on the bench or in the 
church, and the enormous remunera- 
tion received. 

The manufacturers, on the contrary, 
are cheered onward by popular sym- 
pathy, which, at any obstruction, breaks 
out into national clamor. They are 
backed by the intelligence of all classes, 
and sustained by a wealth of their own 
creation, and which is swelling in bulk 
with every hour. The odds are clearly 
with them; but when the important fact 


appears, that the preponderance of phy- 


sical force is theirs, the result is no long- 
er doubtful. Two-thirds of the English 
population are manufacturing.* The new 
tariff, then, which lingers in the Com- 
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mons, must pass, and it is useless in 
the landed interest to resist. If they 
attempt it, their ruin is certain; but 
their previous concessions prove that 
they are too sagacious to risk all. 

The temporary fate of this important 
bill is in strange hands, indeed. Is it 
that it has been abandoned by its un- 
natural parents, the manufacturers, or 
that it has been stolen by some cunning 
speculator, who rightly judged the value 
of the precious bantling? What does 
Sir Robert Peel with the tariff act, 
when it is the lawful progeny of Rich- 
ard Cobden? How comes it that the 
landed interest is betrayed by the very 
general whom they chose to lead them 
to battle? No one can deny to Sir 
Robert Peel commanding talents, vast 
experience, and great elevation of char- 
acter, but there are many who suspect 
his sincerity. This is the natural result 
of a false position, and one that so prudent 
a statesman should not have incurred. 
But there do come emergencies of 
state when a great man, and a true 
patriot, hesitates not to expose his mo- 
tives to doubt, and his conduct to accu- 
sation, and fearlessly steps forward to 
accomplish a good which no other mind 
can effect, and to carry a burden, haply 
laden with the salvation of his coun- 
try, which no other back is strong 
enough to bear. 


Fortes fortuna adjurat. 


Sir Robert Peel, the son of a manu- 
facturer, undertook the cause of the 
hostile interest. For many years he 
proved himself a powerful combatant, 
and by his superior abilities has long 
procrastinated commercial reform. But 
of a sudden, to the dismay of his adhe- 
rents and the wonder of his opponents, 
he deserts his flag, and flies over to 
the enemy. Imprecations follow him ; 
smiles of incredulity meet him, but he 
regards neither, and trusts to time for 
exculpation. Sir Robert knows he is 
the only man who may carry this vast 
reform immediately through, and avert, 
perchance, a convulsion that would 
shake the empire to its centre. The 
party he has deceived must obey 
him, or be left defenceless. The par- 
ty he has joined are only intent on 
triumph, bat, clear it is, that for the 


* According to the last census there were in Great Britain only 1,215,264 agricultural occupiers and la- 


borers twenty years of age and upwards, 
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present, he leads them both.* Was it 
a base hankering after office, or the 
vulgar glory of tyrannical power, which 
animated the Premier to take the ano- 
malous position he holds? The result 
wili show. If he be a true man, he will 
resign his place the day when assem- 
bled thousands around St. Stephens’ 
will fill the air with shouts at the pas- 
sage of the Tariff act. 

Whowillsucceed him, and what party 
must, sooner or later, sway the destinies 
of Great Britain, are both questions of 
the gravest import. But a few months 
since Lord John Russell, laying aside all 
aristocratic scruples, made a desperate 
effort to restore the W higs to office by 
bowing his knee to the manufacturers 
in a declaration against the Corn Laws. 
Most unexpectedly he was called upon 
to carry on the government, and then it 
appeared that the Whig party, once so 
illustrious, was no more ; but it will live 
forever in the patriotism of Hampden, 
the genius of Burke, and the eloquence 
of Fox. Henceforth its old leaders, 
whose splendid talents will sustain them, 
a Morpeth, a Russell and a Grey, can 
only aspire to place in combination with 
the new power which has nearly reach- 
ed its apogee. The conservative party, 
the latest title of the landed interest, is 
still strong in Parliament in numbers, 
ability, and wealth, but the time is gone 
by in England, when the good of a class 
is preferred to that of the nation. The 
party which rules that country hereaf- 
ter must be the direct and sincere ex- 
pression of the interests of the whole, 
and of its sympathies, its wants, and its 
expectations. It is apparent to all from 
what quarter that party must come, for 
allthe elements which constitute power 
in these days, numerical strength, intel- 
ligence, and wealth, are in the hands 
of the manufacturing interest ; and so 
vast is its extension, and so deeply have 
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its roots struck into the English soil, 
that it may claim to be the paramount, 
the national interest. 

It follows, then, that the men who 
understand, guide, and represent it, 
must be the future ministers of Eng- 
land, and theix views of her policy will 
necessarily prevail. It is singular, in 
how short a time the aspect of things 
has changed all over Europe. The - 
subtle policy of Napoleont laid through- 
out the continent the foundations of the 
manufacturing interest, and what was 
but an act of political vengeance on his 
part, became to these states, a novel 
and productive source of profit. 

In France, Russia, Germany, Belgi- 
um, and Sprin, manufactures have made 
enormous progress, and they are grad- 
ually casting the broad shadows of their 
influence over the manners, institutions, 
and laws of these lands. It is not to be 
doubted that commerce, and not poli- 
tics, is destined to become the game at 
which nations will hereafter play, and 
that its peaceful conquests are consi- 
dered a worthier stake than the success 
of a political alliance. Their intercourse 
will be regulated more nearly by a sense 
of mutual interest, and state-craft, with 
its intrigues and combinations, will fall 
in the commercial world to a discount. . 
M. Guizot, in his late silly declaration 
of “a balance of power” on this conti- 
nent, proves that the century has out- 
stripped him. The world is not likely 
soon tosee another Congress of Vienna; 
but should Europe ever be parcelled 
out again, we shall behold, not a delega- 
tion of Princes declaring the will of 
Kings, but an assembly of Merchants 
representing the Commercial power 
of the Zollverein of Germany, the 
League of England, andthe Free Trade 
party now springing up in France. 
Yes, the day is coming, when the level- 
ling spirit of Commerce will equalize 


* The following lively description, by Leigh Hunt, of a drove of unruly pigs under the control of a mas- 
ter, is so aptly illustrative of the luckless Tories, that it is worth quoting, with a thousand apologies for 
so impertinent a comparison :— 

“Unwilling was their subjection, but more in sorrow than in anger. They were too far gone for rage. 
Their case was hopeless. Thev did not see why they should proceed, but they found themselves bound 
to do so: forced, conglomerated, crowded onwards, irresistibly impelled by fate and Jenkins. They 
squeaked and grunted as in ordinary—they sidled, they shufficd, they half-stopped, they turned an eye tn 
all the little outlets of escape, but in vain. There they stuck, (for their very progress was a sort of stick- 
ing,) charmed into the centre of his sphere of action, laying their heads together, but to no purpose—look- 
ing all as if they were shrugging their shoulders, and eschewing the tip-eud of the whip of office. Much 
eye had they to their left leg: shrewd backward glances—not a little anticipative squeak, and sudden 
rush of avoidance. It was a superflous clutter, aud they felt it: but a pig finds it more difficult than any 
other animal to accommoilate himself to circumstances. Being out of his pale, he is in the highest state 
of wonderment and inaptitude. He is sluggish, obstinate, opinionate, not very social—has no desire of 
seeing foreign parts. Think of him in a multitude, forced to travel, and wondering what the devil it is 
that drives him —Judge by this of the talents of the driver,” 
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all ranks, and leave the enlightened in- 
tellects of every country to guide the 
emancipated interests of the mass. 
Who could have foreseen, but ten 
years ago, that a humble manufacturer 
would have dictated terms to the haugh- 
ty aristocracy of Englang. Title, pedi- 
gree, and hereditary acres, must pre- 
sume no longer on the ignorance and 
servility of an awakened people, and the 
oldest Duke must be content, ere long, 
to jog quietly on with the Manchester 
man of yesterday, or retire disheartened 
before the clear understanding and stern 
energy of a Cobden, and a Bright. 
These are the acknowledged organs of 
the great interest we have considered, 
and well have they won their proud 
eminence by exertions the most inde- 
fatigable, and by abilities tasked to their 
utmost endurance. Inspired by the jus- 
tice of their cause, which embraced 
within its comprehensive grasp the 
elevation of the people, and the strength 
and glory of their country, they braved 
all, resisted all, and have conquered all. 
The Anti-Corn Law League, which 
they summoned to aid them in their 
gigantic work, has achieved the most 
brilliant triumphs, and its more especial 
leader, Richard Cobden, but lately re- 
fused a seat in the councils of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This, then, is the controlling party,® 
and this the man whose views will 
shape, and whose decisions will direct, 
the future policy of the English Gov- 
ernment, whether he choose to step 
down from his throne of sovereign opin- 
ion and become its head, or from his 
loftier and more kingly position continue 
to impel, or to control it. At any 
time it would be interesting to the peo- 
ple of the United States to know wheth- 
er that policy would be belligerent or 
pacific, and certainly not less so now. 
The power of England is colossal, 
her credit boundless, and her spirit bold 
and dauntless ; but what effect a war, 
which attacked her best resources, 
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would have on her domestic condition, 
and ultimate destiny, it is for her wisest 
statesmen to consider; but her Trade 
would bleed, and writhe, and die under 
the deadly blows that must fall upon 
its exposed and tender frame. Sucha 
conviction conveys no satisfaction to the 
generous mind of America, nor does 
her courage require the shelter of such 
a guarantee ; yet the obstinate fact suf- 
ficiently denotes in what direction would 
flow the sentiments of a man of Trade. 
He -hears amid the stillness of peace, 
the clack of the spinning-jenny and the 
low hum of honest industry. He be- 
holds commerce wafting its unt old trea- 
sures over every sea, and thriving trade 
rejoicing in its lawful gains. His tran- 
quil mind recoils from the grim image 
of war, which stains with human gore 
the idle waters of the mill, which emp- 
ties the mart, closes the shop, and 
covers the land with mourning. 

Can it be doubted, where the honor 
of his country is not concerned, that 
Richard Cobden, the head of the 
League, and the trusted-of the people, 
would proclaim, that it is the policy of 
England to trade and not to fight with 
the United States of America? With 
all humility, the writer of this article 
avails himself of his fortunate privilege 
to put forth testimony on this vital point, 
involving, as it does, the best interests 
of these great nations, the free princi- 
ples which both profess, and the sacred 
claims of humanity. It is the testimo- 
ny of Cobden himself, conveyed in a 
letter written some few months since, 
and which he desired should meet the 
public eye of this country. 


t GLOUCESTER, December 3d, 1845. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“Your letter has been forwarded to me 
here, where I am in the midst of a series of 
public meetings, which scarcely leave me a 
moment’s leisure to answer your interesting 
inquiry ; yet I should be sorry to let you 
leave by the steamer to-morrow without say- 
ing a word in reply. You ask me—‘ What 
are the sentiments of the English people to- 


* No better evidence can be given of this fact, than its influence over the London press. The great 
Times itself is forced to bow its supercilious head to the high behests of the Commercial party. 

For years past this powerful organ has pandered to the rank prejudices of the English aristocracy, 
and its pompous columns overflowed with the grossest effusions of malice and insolence, against the peo- 
ple and institutions of this country. Calumny has now given way to truth, and perversion and abuse are 
succeeded by justice and correct feeling. The mystery lies in a nut-shell. 1t was plainly told the Times, 
last November, that if its course in this were not radically changed, a greater than the Times would 
arise, and a subscription of a hundred thousand pounds was skaken under its startled nose. The effect 
was magical, and the merchants of London are no longer outraged. The Mexican correspondent of this 
same journal, who but last summer fulminated his valorous epistles at our devoted heads, now under- 
takes with equal talent, aud sense, to show that England has more to gain than to lose by American in- 
terference iu favor of mercautile freedom, and order in Mexico. : 
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wards America?’ I don’t know how I can 
give you a better answer than by referring 
you to what took place in your own presence 
at the great Bradford meeting last Friday. 
You witnessed the enthusiasm with which 
ten thousand people, (three-fourths of them of 
the working class,) responded to the announce- 
ment, that ‘an American was on the plat- 
form, who had travelled from London to be 

resent at the meeting.’ You heard the loud, 
hearty, and unanimous cheers with which they 
received every sentiment favorable to peace, or 
denunciatory of war, between America and 
England. So far as I know, the feelings of my 
countrymen towards America, (and few have 
had better opportanities of feeling the national 
pulse,) the audience at Bradford fairly repre- 
sented the nation. How could it be otherwise ? 
In every great assemblage of the English peo- 
ple are to be found many persons who have 
near and dear connections in the United States, 
whilst ali of us are accustomed, naturally, to 
regard your countrymen less in the light of 
foreigners than of fellow-citizens ; our kindred 
in blood, language, and religion, differing only 
in government, and that more in form than 
in the practical working of our institutions. 
With such feelings universally prevalent, I 
need hardly add, that it would be impossible 
to find a eae assembly in England, com- 
posed of the middle and working classes, 
which would not receive with enthusiastic 
cheers from a public speaker, expressions of 
respect and friendship for the American peo- 
ple, or which would not give the same cordial 
welcome with which you were greetrd, if it 
were announced that an American was pres- 
ent at the meeting. Mind, I am speaking of 
the people at large, and not of cliques and 
coteries. 

“ I have written to my brother in Manches- 
ter, reques‘ing him to send you a copy of a 
pamphlet, (‘ England, Ireland, and America,’) 
which I hope may reach your hand before 
the steamer leaves. If you take the trouble 
to glance at its contents, you will see that my 
earliest sympathies were strongly attracted 
towards your country; and that, in the ardor 
of admiration, I did not fear to hold up the 
conduct of the American people, and the 
policy of their government, to the imitation of 
my countrymen. Ever since the publication 
of that pamphlet, ten years ago, I have been 
an attentive observer of the politics of Amer- 
ica, and I must say my sympathy has been in 
favor of the Democratic party, because it has 
appeared to be the corrective of the tendency 
on the part’of the Whigs to fall into some of 
the vices of the old governments of Europe. 

“I saw with delight the successful efforts of 
this party to put down the corrupting influ- 
ence of the banking and paper-money sys- 
tems; and am now watching with interest the 
war which it is waging against commercial 
monopolies—those exploded maxims of the 
Old World which, if suffered to be adopted 
and carried out in America, would erect an 
aristocracy amongst you more oppressive than 
any that ever swayed the nations of Europe. 
If, however, I were to place implicit confi- 
dence in some of your newspapers, (which I 
take especial care not to do,) I might be led to 
suppose, that the Democratic party is favor- 
able to a war with England. The mass of the 
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American population, which constitutes this 
party, is not a mob, and therefore it cannot be 
wielded so as to be made subservient to the 
ambition of designing men. The people may 
for a moment be misled as to the feelings of 
England towards them, but they will upon in- 
vestigation and inquiry discover that they 
have been deceived. JI am glad that you have 
had an opportunity of witnessing an expression 
rere unpremeditated and spontaneous, 
of the real public opinion of the country to- 
wards America. I entreat you, as an act of 
humanity and patriotism, to describe the 
scene you beheld at Bradford, to the Ameri- 
can people. I fear no difficulties in the way 
of a prompt settlement of the Oregon dispute, 
if the people of the two countrics understand 


one another. Let no ambitious leaders on 


either side thrust themselves between us, and 
prevent that cordialfriendship which ought 
ever to unite two nations descended from a 
common ancestry, and plaged by the hand of 
God in situations andtiréimstances expressly 
designed for the mutual aid and happiness of 
each other. 
“ In haste, I remain, dear Sir, 
4 Yours, traly, 
“RICHA COBDEN.” 


Sentiments like: these require no 

commentary. ‘Fo accuse such a man, 
whose whole heart is given to the ele- 
vation of the down-trodden masses of 
England, and whose indomitable ener- 
gies are directed to the support of Ame- 
rican principles the wide world over— 
to accuse such a one, I repeat, of a sor- 
did devotion to self-interest, in his en- 
lightened and chfistian love of peace, 
would be a wanton act of stupid: male- 
volence. 
_ Neither the rash zeal of his. party, 
nor the assaults of his domineering op- 
ponents, have, in the least, urged him 
from his upright path, or disturbed the 
steadiness of his mind. 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida ; 


The Tories of Great Britaina may 
heap their slanders and execrations upon 
the man whose sturdy blows are shat- 
tering to pieces their cruel and selfish 
policy, but what recks he so long as the 
popular standard waves in triumph over 
their strongholds. The gratitude of 
the people he serves shall be his reward ; 
whilst the admiration of the free, and 
the reverence of the enslaved, sweeping 
over land and sea, shall come, like the 
wholesome breeze of Heaven, to invigo- 
rate and inspire him to loftier schemes 
of Reform. 
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MEXICO. 


Ir is of the highest importance, in 
order to the just estimation of our own 
rights, condition and character, to know 
how they are judged by parties having 
adverse interests to ours, or who by 
their position are enabled to regard ob- 
jects trom a point of view impossible to 


‘. ourselves. 


For this reason, as well as for the in- 
trinsic value of the matter it contains, 
we have read with great interest the 
late work of M. Duflot de Mofras, en- 
titled “ Exploration du Territoire de l’ 
Orégon, des Californies, et de la Mer 
Vermeille.” 

This work purports, on the title- 
page, to have been published by order 
of the King of the French, under the 
auspices of the President of the Coun- 
cil (Maréchal Soult,) and of the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs (M. Guizot.)* It 
is, therefore, a semi-official publication. 
As such, it is dedicated (by permission, 
of course) tọ the Duc de Dalmatie.— 
And rumor adds, that the king himself 
has given it the stamp of his approbation, 
by presenting copies to other European 
sovereigns. 

M. de Mofras explains the origin of 
the work in a brief “ Avant-propos,” 
as follows : 


“ The uncertainty of the notions possess- 
ed in regard to the western coasts of New- 
Spain, the Gulf of Cortes, the internal 
Provinces of Mexico, the Russian Estab- 
lishments, as well as the Territory of Ore- 
gon, now disputed between England and 
the United States;—the immense future 
reserved to the whole of the coast of 
America, situated to the north of the 
Equator, and washed by the North Pacific ;— 
the interest which has already attached to 
the different archipelagos of the South 
Sea ;—the development of our naviga- 
tion and of the whale-fishery in those re- 
gions: all these considerations had long 
engaged the attention of the French Gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, at the close of 1839, 
M. the Maréchal Duc de Dalmatie, President 
of the Council of Ministers, and then Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, wishing to utilize 
the ideas, which I had acquired on these 


* Exploration du Territoire de l’Orégon, des 
pani les années 1840, 1841, et 1842, par M. 


pons by previous travels in America, and 
ya residence of three years in Spain, 
called me from the French Embassy at 
Madrid, to which I was attached, and 
transferred me to the King’s Legation at 
Mexico, with the special mission of visit- 
ing the western parts of Mexico, New-Gal- 
licia, Colima, Sinaloa, Sonora, the Gulf of 
Cortes, Old and New-California, the Russian 
Forts near there, the posts of the Ameri- 


cans and English at Astoria,and throughout 


the whole extent of the river Columbia and 
of the Territory of Oregon;—to ascertain,in 
fine, independently of the political point of 
view, what advantages might accrue to our 
commerce and our shipping from mercan- 
tile expeditions, and the establishment of 
factories in these regions, as yet little known 
in France.” 


The exploration by M. Duflot de 


_Mofras, undertaken with these enlight- 


ened views, was pursued during the 
years 1840, 1841, and 1842, and the 
result is presented in this work, com- 
prehending the geographical description 
of California and Oregon, the history 
of discoveries, the hydrography of the 
coast, the statistics of the country, 
the manners of the inhabitants, the 
missionary establishments, details of 
commerce, and in addition to all this, 
much general information in regard to 
the whole of Mexico. In the matters 
treated, it commences, indeed, where 
the great work of Von Humboldt, on 
New-Spain, ends, and may be consid- 
ered as a kind of supplement to the 
latter. 

From the mere statement of the 
nature and contents of the work of M. 
de Mofras, our readers will perceive that 
it possesses many titles to consideration 
in this country; and we cannot but 
think that some one of our booksellers 
would render a useful service to the 
community, and find his own account, 
in publishing a translation of it in a 
convenient form for circulation in the 
United States. 

It will be understood, of course, that 
M. de Mofras writes in the interests of 


Californies, et de la Mer Vermeille, exécutée 
Dutlot de Mofras, Attaché à la Légation de 


rance à Mexico: Oavrage pubiié par ordre du Roi, sous les auspices de M. le Maréchal 
Soult, Duc de Dalmatie, Président du Conseil, et de M. le Ministre des Affaires Kirangeres. 


2 tom. 8vo. avec atlas. Paris. 1833-1834, 
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the French Government. A French- 
man, and conducting a journey of ex- 
ploration in behalf of his Government, 
it would be strange, nay reprehensible, 
if he did not regard things in a sense 
of utility to France. But it is not the 
fact, as some persons have been led to 
infer, from the conclusion he arrives at 
on the subject of the conflicting preten- 
sions of England and the United States 
in Oregon,—it is not the fact, that he is 
actuated by any general bias in favor of 
England as against the United States. 
On the contrary, as we shall presently 
show, while he exaggerates our impu- 
ted spirit of aggression towards Mexico, 
still he does not extenuate the miscon- 
duct of Mexico herself, and he repeat- 
edly utters aspirations for the extension 
of our power on this Continent rather 
than that of England. 

It will be understood, also, that M. 
de Mofras is in principle a monarchist ; 
that of course he writes with monar- 
chical prepossessions, which break out 
in occasional flings at Democracy, and 
manifest themselves more emphatically 
in his speculations concerning the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of 
the Mexican Republic. 

With these reservations in advance, 


made that our. readers may not under-. 


stand us as approving, even where we 
do not stop to condemn expressly, such 
of the sentiments of M. de Mofras as 
are injurious either to the United 
States or to Democracy, we shall pro- 
duce sundry translations from bis work, 
on points of special interest to the Unit- 
ed States at the present time, inter- 
spersing occasional remarks of our own 
in elucidation or confutation of his 
views, but of course, without intending, 
in a form so merely incidental, to dis- 
cuss at length the general questions at 
issue between the United States and 
the Mexican Republic. 

We commence our extracts with the 
following very instructive review of the 
military, financial, and political state of 
Mexico. 


“ No one of the former vice-royalties of 
Spanish America has felt more cruelly than 
Mexico the disastrons effects of the new 
political era decorated by the name of In- 
dependence. To the well-being and tranquil- 
lity, which New-Spain enjoyed, have suc- 
ceeded continual agitations, general pover- 
ty,and the most marked symptoms of disso- 
lution. Ever since 1824, after the epheme- 
ral reign of the Emperor Iturbide, to the 
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misfortunes growing out of the struggle 
with the Mother Country, have come to be 
added the disasters of the war carried on 
by the insurgents among themselves; and 
as if to strike the final blow at the pros- 
perity of Mexico, the Federal Congress de- 
creed, in 1827, the expulsion of such of the 
European Spaniards as had escaped from 
previous assassinations. With them disap- 
peared the capitals of industry, the resour- 
ces of commerce, the fortune of the coun- 
try. Banished by a parricidal law, the 
principal merchants took refuge abroad, and 
there remained. Opulent proprietors, high 
functionaries, the possessors of great riches, 
transferred these to England, France.Spain, 
the United States. Important explotta- 
tions were suspended; the fertile soil of 
Mexico, its metallic treasures, its admirable 
geographical position, its ports on the two 
oceans, became in a great degree sterile 
advantages; there remained for this im- 
poverished country, to compensate its dis- 
asters and its faults, nothing but an empty 
and sounding name, the phantom of lib- 
erty. 

“The Spanish domination, on the con- 
trary, had rendered Mexico flourishing : 
she had come to be surrounded with all 
the conditions, which render nations great 
and governments respected. A consider- 
able marine, numerous fortresses, & well- 
disciplined army, an equitable and vigilant 
administration, salutary municipal laws, 
the most brilliant financial position,—such 
were her means of action, her elements of 
power. . 

“ Hernan Cortes and Charles V. had 
first created excellent regulations of colo- 
nization. In his turn, Philip II., whose po- 
litical views were so firm and so vast, laid 
the foundation of the legislation of the In- 
dies. Perfected by Philip V., the work 
proceeded, and received an immense de- 
velopment under the glorious reign of 
Charles III. A great minister, the Conde 
de Aranda, trembled with good cause, on 
seeing the United States break loose from 
the sovereignty of England and proclaim 
their e He comprehended 
that, after their example, the Spanish Col- 
onies could some day detach themselves 
from the Metropolis, and, even at the risk 
of giving offence, he indicated this danger 
to his Sovereign. Enlightened by these 
wise counsels, by these luminous provis- 
ions, Charles III. then thought of erecting 
the American vice-royalties into kingdoms, 
and of raising to these thrones the infantes 
of Spain. He would have reserved, for 
himself, the title of Emperor of the Indies, 
placing thus the kings of his family in the 
condition of vassals, leaving Spain still to 
regulate their interests, and making of 
Spain the grand centre from which the 
superior impulsion should issue. 

“This plan, which contained within it- 
self the germ of great results, since it might 
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have rendered the Spanish domination 

over her colonies impossible to shake, was 

abandoned. Time aud circumstances were 

wanting to Charles III. for its accomplish- 

ment. 
% * * * * * s 

“ The storms raised in the Peninsula by 
the French Revolution, the weak adminis- 
tration of Charles IV., and, above all, the 
intrigues of England and the United States, 
insensibly detached New-Spain from the 
Metropolis. 

“ A first cry of independence, uttered in 
1810, was easily stifled; but the move- 
ment became more decided in 1814, and 
in 1820 it acqnired a character truly alarm- 
ing. Spanish generals, such as Xavier 
Mina, Echavarrı, Arana, and Negrete, de- 
serting the royal standards, brought to the 
insurgents the suppor. of the needful mili- 
tary science and discipline. This was, 
besides, the fault of Ferdinand VII. On 
his return to Spain, he had opened his 
arms to the absolutist faction, proscribed 
the liberal party, deprived the most devo- 
ted generals of their rank, and struck at the 
very men who had preserved for him his 
crown. 

“ The Spanish officers, who happened to 
be in America during these persecutions, 
were indignant against a system, which 
condemned. to ostracism the most glorious 
names of the country. This sentiment 
drove them into the ranks of the insurrec- 
tion, and, if it does not excuse their treason, 
yet extenuates its enormity. In vain did 
the generals, wbo remained faithful to the 
Mother Country,D. José dela Cruz, Calleja, 
Novella, Venegas, and Trujillo, combat va- 
liantly for the triumph of her cause: suc- 
cess favored the revolt; and, at the com- 
mencement of 1822, the definitive sepa- 
ration took place. It was a day of mad- 
ness, expiated by years of disasters. 

“ Every new condition of things, in or- 
der to legitimatize itself, needs to calum- 
niate that which has succumbed. An act 
of accusation was drawn up against Spain : 
she was charged, among other things, with 
having kept aloof the Spaniards of Ameri- 
ca, and favoring to their prejudice those of 
Europe: but this imputation is altogether 
false. ” n ü 

“Tho pretended cruelties exercised 
against the Indians, were not less unfoun- 
ded. If, in the times of the first conquest, 
acts of violence were unfortunately ine- 
vitable, yet the Spanish domination labor- 
ed assiduously to disseminate among the 
aborigines the elements of religion, of in- 
struction, and of tranquillity. * * * * 

“ No exact idea exists in Europe of the 
magnificence which the Spanish American 
cities still retain, notwithstanding the de- 
vastations of war, and the comparative 
Inaction to which they are consigned by 
the unstable political condition of the 
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country. They possess even yet some 
appearance of order and of local admin- 
istration ; and this fact readily becomes in- 
telligible, when it is remembered that in 
Spain, as in her colonies, the central pow- 
er has but limited action over the provin- 
ces, which themselves administer their re- 
venues, and whose interests are protected 
by admirab'e municipal laws. Whoever, 
indeed, wishes to realize what has been 
the past splendor of Spain, must go to her 
American Colonies to see its traces and its 
proofs. In viewing the last vestiges of this 
marvellous prosperity, it seems as if that 
nation, bending beneath the weight of its 
own greatness, was under the necessity of 
diffusing over other countries the superflu- 
ous excess of its force and its vitality. 

“ Such was, in few words, the state of 
New-Spain under the domination of the 
Metropolis: let us next examine what 
Mexico has become under the régime of 
Independence. 

“ Immediately after the entrance of Itur- 
bide into Mexico, at the head of the insur- 
gent army, the Constituent Congress met, 
and, in May, 1822, proclaimed this general 
Emperor. But the jealousy of his bro- 
thera in arms applied itself very soon to 
making him unpopular, and after having 
held authority for some months, he was 
dethroned, exiled, and outlawed. 

“ The supreme executive power, com- 
posed of generals Bravo, Michelena, and 
Victoria, governed until the latter was 
elected the first President of the Republic. 

“ Hereupon, Iturbide, whom the hope of 
recovering power had followed in his exile, 
left Europe, landed in July, 1824, near 
Tampico, and did not fear to trust himself 
to the loyalty of the governor of this city, 
General Lagarza. The latter welcomed 
him warmly, loaded him with attentions, 
seated him at table, and an hour afterwards 
sent him a priest that he might confess 
himself. The unhappy Iturbide, the vic- 


‘tim of his credulity, was shot, in open vio- 


lation of all honor. 

“ As to General Victoria, he continued 
in the Presidency until the regular close of 
his term, in 1828, when he was replaced 
by Pedraza, who had been legally elected 
to succeed him. But, environed by skil- 
ful intrigues and ardent rivalries, Pedraza 
was immediately dispossessed, and con- 
strained, for the preservation of his life, 
to fly from Mexico in the disguise of a 
monk. Guerrero came next: he, borne 
to the Presidency by the federal party, was, 
in 1829, overthrown by the Vice-President, 
Bustamante, who got up the revolution 
called that of Jalapa. Guerrero, witha 
price set upon his head, like Iturbide, fled 
with precipitation towards the southern 
departments, gained the coast, and took 
refuge on board a Sardinian vessel, com- 


manded by the Genoese captain, Picaluga, 
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This person, to whom Guerrero had im- 
prudently trusted himself, delivered him 
up to the authorities of Acapulco, by whom 


he was immediately shot, and who gave ` 


fifty thousand dollars to Picaluga as the 
price of his treachery, for which, after- 
wards, in a noble impulse of indignation, 
the city of Genoa pronounced him infa- 
mous. 

“ During these bloody tragedies and ephe- 
meral reigns, the country suffered, the 
laws were disregarded, morals corrupted, 
and commerce impoverished. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, Bustamante maintained 
himself in the Presidency until 1833, when 
Santa Anna, who had been one of the 
boldest agents of revolution, and who be- 
gan to feel strong in his popularity, took 
up arms against Bustamante, beat him, for- 
ced him into exile, and re-established Pe- 
draza, who was attached to the federal 
party. But, weary at length of laboring 
only for others, Santa Anna now chose to 
work more efficiently for himself. In 
1834 he overthrew the federal party, seiz- 
ed on the Presidency, and kept it until 
1836. At this period the hostilities, which 
had broken out between Mexico and Texas, 
determined him to commit the executive 
power to General Barragan. He took the 
command of the army, and in the course of 
the war fell into the hands of the Texians. 
Whilst these events were taking place, 
Bustamante returned from exile; his party 
regained the ascendancy; and he was 
again raised to the Presidency, which he 
retained for nearly five years. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, Santa Anna, who, with his 
customary dexterity, had obtained his liber- 
ty from the Texians, thanks to an illusory 
engagement to acknowledge their indepen- 
dence, deeming it opportune to hold him- 
self aloof for a time, retired to his hacienda 
near VeraCruz, where he lay in wait until 
events should recall him into active life. 

“Santa Anna being on one side, other am- 
bitions began to appear. General Urrea 
pronounced against Bustamante in 1840, 
made him prisoner in the government-pa- 
lace itself, and proclaimed Gomez Farias 
in his place. At length, the dispossessed 
President escaped from the hands of the 
insurgents, and rallied around him some 
faithful troops. A struggle ensued, and 
for two weeks a fire was kept up, with 
more noise than effect, as it did little more 
than to destroy some houses and a portion 
of the palace of government. 

a * + + * 

“Invested anew with the Presidency, 
Bustamante decreed a general amnesty, 
and annulled the laws promulgated during 
his captivity, declaring that, in this inter- 
val, the Republic had been acephalous. a 
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“ A year only had elapsed, and on the 
8th of August, 1841, General Paredes, 
Governor of New Gallicia, pronounced at 
Guadalajara against Bustamante, collected 
on the way two thousand men, and marched 
on the city of Mexico, before which, by a 
concerted movement, Santa Anna presented 
himself atthe sametime. After thirty-five 
days of skirmishing, this last was proclaim- 
ed Provisional President by the army, and 
made his solemn entry into the city of 
Mexico on the 6th of October, whilst Bus- 
tamante proceeded by way of Vera Cruz 
to Europe, carrying with him the fruit of 
his economies, and the memory of his past 
greatness. 


“ Since that time, Santa Anna has dispo- 
sed at will of the destinies of the empire 
of Montezuma. He has been recently 
elected to the Presidency for five years; 
and some persons go so far as to ascribe to 
him the same ambitious views, which led 
to the downfall and death of Iturbide. 

“ But Santa Anna is too clear-sighted to 
allow himself to be caught by the vain 
show of a title, which would surround him 
with perils, without augmenting his author- 
ity; if he clings to power, it is less for 
the lustre which it throws around him, than 
for the effective advantages it imparts. A 
soldier of fortune, he Ta embraced all 
sides successively, according to the neces- 
sities of his interest. At first, a subaltern 
officer in the Spanish troops, he joined the 
insurrection in 1820, because he saw it 
strong and sustained. He obtained from 
Iturbide the command of the eighth regi- 
ment of infantry, and was by him made a 
brigadier. An euterprising character, some 
military talents, extreme suppleness, and 
above all, the ability he manifested in the 
affair of the unfortunate expedition of (the 
Spanish) General Barradas, drew to him the 
public attention and confidence.* A mix- 
ture of Spanish and of Indian blood, Santa 
Anna has the art of one, and the force of 
the other. His black eye is full of subtlet 
and of fire; and he preserves at fifty all 
the vigor of an earlier age. Cruel some- 
times even to ferocity, he caused, in 1835, 
the Texian detachments, which had sur- 
rendered, to be shot, in contempt of the 
terms of capitulation. Fond of popularity, 
be does not shrink from any means of 
preserving it, and he is often to be seen at 
cock-fights, confounded in the crowd, and 
betting a dollar in favor of one of tho 
combatants, like the lowest lepero. 

“It would be wrong, however, to im- 
agine that the dictatorship, which he exer- 
cises, is destined to be durable. Germs of 
profound discontent are developing them- 
selves around him: the different chiefs 
who have aided him to overturn Busta- 


* M. de Mofras should have added, that subsequently to his reverses in Texas, Santa Anna regained 
his popularity, by bis efforts against the French at Vera Cruz. 
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mante, are already his enemies, they will 
svon be his rivals. The most to be feared 
of all, by reason of his intelligence and 
courage, is General Paredes, who, after 
giving the signal of the revolution, has fal- 
len into disgrace, and lives retired in a little 
interior town ; in the south, towards Aca- 

ulco, General Bravo has managed to place 
Éimself in a sort of independence ; and 
General Urrea, all-powerful in the rich pro- 
viuces of Jalisco, Sinaloa, and Sonora, has 
by no means renounced the hope of sepa- 
rating them from the central government, 
and of rendering them free, under the de- 
nomination of ‘States of the West.’ Busta- 
mante, on his side, has not lost all chance of 
regaining power, flattering himself that the 
will of the nation will recall him from Italy, 
whither he has retired; and the Generals 
Valencia, Gomez Farias, Tornel, and Pe- 
draza, all cherish in their hearts a secret 
hope of elevation to the Presidency. 

“ Santa Anna himself has no faith in the 
duration of his government; he does not 
slumber in a false security of the future; but 
he occupies himself incessantly with the 
augmentation of a private fortune already 
large. Thus it is, that, realizing, either 
personally or by his confidants, enormous 
profits on the different coutracts made by 
the government, he has received two hun- 
dred thousand dollars on the tobacco mono- 
poly; a hundred thousand on the licenses 

ranted to English houses; and two hun- 

red thousand on the million employed in 
part the last year în making purchases of 
arms in Europe. 

“ This example, which the highest func- 
tionaries do not fear to give, finds numer- 
ous imitators among the subordinate em- 
ployés. Incredible disorder pervades the 
pave administration of Mexico. Attacks 

y armed banditti and murders are of 
extreme frequency in all the provinces, on 
all the highways; and rot a week passes 


thatthe diligences from Mexico and Puebla - 


are not robbed in the very environs of those 
cities.” Olficers cause robberies to be com- 
mitted by their troops, in order to divide 
with them the spoils of travellers; and it is 
well remembered that Colonel Yanez, 


whose band robbed and killed the Swiss’ 


Consul at Mexico, M. Mairet, in 1835, was 
the friend and aid-de-camp of General 
Santa Anna, then as now [President.”— 
Tom. i. p. 1-17. 


M. de Mofras wrote the foregoing in 
the year 1843. It will be seen how 
just a conception he had formed of the 
relative position of Generals Santa 
Anna and Paredes. In November, 
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1844, Paredes, then at Guadalajara, in 
command of an expeditionary force des- 
tined for Sinaloa, placed himself at the 
head of a new revolution, which hurled 
Santa Anna from power, drove him in 
turn into exile, and resulted in the ele- 
vation of General Herrera. And, be- 
fore another year had elapsed, Paredes 
again pronounced, while near San Luis 
Potosi, in command of troops intended 
for the invasion of Texas, and this time 
himself assumed the Presidency, thus 
continuing to the present time the se- 
ries of revolutions, but holding power 
by a tenure as precarious as his prede- 
cessors, and subject at any moment to 
be overthrown by Santa Anna, Urrea, 
Afista, or Almonte. 

We do not undertake to avouch the 
perfect accuracy of M.de Mofras’ state- 
ments concerning the means by which 
Santa Anna has acquired his great 
wealth ; but the general fact, certainly, 
has universal credence in Mexico. And 
the disorder, which he alleges as per- 
vading most of the branches of adminis- 
tration, is undeniable. Indeed, he has un- 
der-stated rather than exaggerated, the 
state of dilapidation and anarchy into 
which the Mexican Republic, with all 
its vast natural resources, has unfor- 
tunately sunk. Torn every year by 
military revolutions,—distracted by per- 
sonal ambitions and the fury of party 
passions,—its internal provinces wast- 
ed by the incursions and depredations 
of the border Indians,—with two great 
sections of country, Yucatan and Cali- 
fornia, in a state of permanent revolt, 
—nearly all such of its eminent public 
men as have survived the vicissitudes of 
civil war, having gone through an ap- 
prenticeship to experience, in the suf- 
ferings of foreign exile,—its finances iu 
utter ruin,—industry, commerce, edu- 
cation, all internal affairs in the lowest 
stage of depression and misery,—the 
highways thronged by banditti,—sub- 
ject, by the mal-administration of its in- 
ternational affairs to many millions of 
unpaid claims due to England, France 
and the United States,—such is now the 
miserable condition of the rich, great 
and populous Mexican Republic. 

M. de Mofras has drawn a graphic 
picture of the never-ending revolution- 


* It is due to General Paredes to say, that, while he was in command at Guadalajara, he broke up the 
banditti in the department of Jalisco; and any officer of like vigor might do the same in the department of 
Puebla, which is rendered infamous by the unchecked highway robberies, which are so frequent at the 


pass of El Pinal and elsewhere in that department. 
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ary changes, to which the tenure of ex- 
ecutive power in Mexico has been sub- 
ject, since her separation from the Mo- 
ther Country. Except Victoria, we 
believe, there is not one of her Presi- 
dents. who has not either obtained the 
office, or been deprived of it, by extra- 
constitutional means. Pedraza is elected 
to the Presidency, and a tumult puts 
Guerrero in his place. In like manner, 
Bustamante is substituted for Guerrero; 
Pedraza for Bustamante; again for 
Bustamante Santa Anna; Herrera for 
Santa Anna; and Paredes for Herrera. 
To us, in the United States, who, now 
for seventy years of independent gov- 
ernment, have seen the depositories of 
the supreme executive power designa- 
ted by public suffrage in the forms of 
law, and the chief magistrate peaceful- 
ly pursuing his official career until it 
shall have been determined by his own 
decease or the conclusion of his regular 
term of election, without a single in- 
stance of deviation or of constitutional 
irregularity,—and in whose whole his- 
tory there is not a single case of death 
or forced ex patriation tor political cause, 
—to us, in view of all this, the vicissi- 
tudes of power in Mexico, in respect of 
persons, constitute a sufficiently strange 
and anomalous fact in the condition and 
history of that Republic. But the con- 
stitutianal vicissitudes of the Mexican 
Republic are equally extraordinary.— 
The Mexican, like our own, is a govern- 
ment of written constitutions. Fifty- 
seven years have now elapsed since the 
constitutional organization of this 
Union: during all which time, not a 
single change has been made ® its or- 
ganic principles, and but one, and that 
unimportant, in its organic forms ; and 
it has long since become consecrated as 
it were by the prescriptive veneration 
of the whole people of the United 
States. Whilst, in Mexico, new Con- 
stitutions have been almost as frequent 
as new Presidents, and each subsisting 
Constitution is unhesitatingly set aside 
from time to time, as so much waste 
paper, by whatever ephemeral chief 
happens to sway for the moment the 
destinies of the Republic. 

However, it is but just towards 
Mexico to say, that a comparison of our 
case with hers is not, perhaps, a per- 
fectly fair one; since the political or- 
ganization of the United States is a 
much more stable and surely working 
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machine, as the experience of two ge- 
nerations demonstrates, than even the 
old established governments of Europe 
In that period of time, we 
have enjoyed uninterrupted political 
order and domestic peace, while Great 
Britain, Russia, France, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Naples, indeed, nearly every 
other primary European state, have 
each in their turn, and some of them 
more than once, been cursed with vio- 
lent public convulsions, and sanguinary 
civil wars, the occurrence of which in 
any country is the true test of a radical 
deficiency in its political or social orga- 
nization. A late English pamphleteer 
proposes to put the United States to 
the ban of all Europe, because of our 
imputed absence of internal and exter- 
nal legal order: showing, in this, not 
only the most stolid ignorance in regard 
to the condition of the United States, 
but also the blindest stupidity in regard 
to that of Great Britain. 

M. de Mofras contrasts, in the ex- 
tract we have given, the flourishing 
state of Mexico while subject to Spain, 
and its misery as an independent Re- 
public. Doubtless, he is in some de- 
gree right, so far as respects the mere 
fact; but he is not right in arguing that 
no sufficient inducements existed in 
Mexico to impel her to throw off the 
yoke of the Mother Country. He 
does not expose, either completely or 
truly, the causes of the great revolu- 
tionary movement, which dissolved the 
tie between Spain and her colonies in 
America. The colonial monopoly itself 
was an adequate cause of revolution. 
In addition to all the indirect advanta- 
ges she derived from this colonial mo- 
nopoly, Spain drew from Mexico annu- 
ally, a net revenue of ten millions of 
dollars, for objects in no sort or degree 
Mexican. It was, therefore, a ve 
simple question, to wit, whether the 
people of Mexico should be governed, 
and their resources employed, for their 
own benefit, or for that of Spain. Why 
has the change, a good one in itself, 
from colonial vassalage to independ- 
ence, failed of its expected fruits ?— 
Why has convulsion succeeded convul- 
sion in Mexico, almost as regularly as 
the revolving year? M.de Mofras ex- 
plains, in part, this important fact; and 
we shall complete the explanation. He 
proceeds to say : 
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“ The composition of the Mexican arm 
sufficiently accounts for these extraordi- 
nary facts, It is recruited in part by the 
aid of countrymen and Indians torn by 
force from their villages, and in part among 
the criminals shut up in the prisons and 
penitentiaries. I was myself informed by 
a Mexican colonel at Guadalajara, that, in 
order to supply the place of Aden, he 
had caused the eight hundred malefactors 
in the public prison to be paraded before 
him by sands in order to choose from 
among them the best-looking and must ro- 
bust men. This being done in the first 

lace, he then inquired of each one the 
fength of his punishment, and a convict, 
for instance, who had been condemned to 
imprisonment at hard labor for ten years, 
had the residue of his punishment remitted, 
on condition of his serving five years ina 
regiment. What could be expected from 
such soldiers? In Europe, the military 
uniform is, for him who wears it, an hon- 
orable distinction. The army is purified 
constantly by turning over the criminals to 
penitentiary establishments. In Mexico, 
the difference between the galley-slave and 
the soldier is almost null, since, as we see, 
the regiments are filled up by means of 
miserable bandits. 

“ Desertion cannot fail to be very great 
in an army where no military discipline is 
exercised, where no authority is respected : 
the countrymen escape and regain their 
farms, while the malefactors rejoin their 
bands, or hide themselves in the suburbs 
of the cities. 


* + & # # 


“ In spite of the efforts of the new Presi- 
dent (Santa Anna) to augment the military 
resources of Mexico, he has only succeeded 
thus far, in forming an effective force of 
twenty thousand soldiers, in rags, bare- 
foot in great part, and armed with bad 
English muskets. 

“The regiments of infantry are com- 
monly composed of two battalions, and 
are commanded by a colonel. Each bat- 
talion, under the orders of a lieutenant- 
colonel, and frequently of an honorary col- 
onel, is at the most of three hundred men, 
and many of them do not count one hun- 
dred and fifty. The companies, of twenty- 
five to thirty men, have for commander a 
lieutenant-colonel or major, to whom are 
joined a captain, two lieutenants, and two 
sub-lieutenants, that is to say, one officer for 
four soldiers. There are the same dispro- 
portions and the same disorders in the caval- 
ry, and squadrons of fifty men include six 
or seven officers. 

“ The artillery would find it difficult to 
assemble thirty field-pieces, mounted and 
of the same calibre: as to siege, hill, and 
coast batteries, workmen, bridge-equi- 
pages, .and ariillery-train, they are things 
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wholly unknown. Almost all the powder 
even has to be bought in the United States 
or in England. i 
“ The engineer-arm, which is quite on a 
level with the artillery in regard tc maté 
riel, is composed of a battalion of two hun- 
dred men in garrison at Matamoros, and 
of a company occupying the barracks, 
ridiculously called the cótadel of Mexico. 
& 8 $ & & 


“ It will be perceived, that, judging from 
the number and composition of the états- 
majors, the Mexican army ought to exceed 
that of atl Europe united ; for though it 
has hardly twenty thousand soldiers, it 
counts twenty-four thousand officers. 

“ Besides, if mere individual courage is 
not wanting either to officera or soldiers, 
still it is not sustained by that ardor of pa- 
triotism, which enables men to bear up 
patiently under sufferings, privations, and 
reverses, and facilitates the greatest 
achievements. * Š $ 


“ Composed of six (seven) millions of 
inhabitants, Mexico is subjected to the in- 
trigues of six or seven thousand officers; 
and * * * this beautiful country, 80 pros- 
perous and so opulent when it was called 
New-Spain, is now crushed beneath a mil- 
itary despotism. 

‘‘The military marine only counts, at 
Vera Cruz, two new steamers, and an old 
one which has become unseaworthy, to- 

ether with a schooner of one hundred and 

fty tons burden, armed with four guns,— 
and on the Pacific, three revenue cutters 
ene each four carronades,—all com- 
manded by Mexican officers, and manned 
by sailors of all nations, except the two 
steamers, of which the crews, officers, and 
commanders were wholly English, but the 
officers, who belonged to the English na- 
vy, left at the end of a year’s service. 

“ At every point of the Mexican terri- 
tory, the magnificent works of fortification, 
erected at great cost by the Spaniards, are 
falling into ruins. The frontiers of the 
North are stripped, and the northern pro- 
vinces wasted by hordes of savages, who 
advance to within thirty leagues of the 
city of Mexico. 

“Under the régime of the Metropolis, 
a wise combination of missions and presi- 
dios arrested the depredations of the Indi- 
ans, and spread among their tribes the 
blessings of religion and the lights of civil- 
ization. The strategic line, which com- 
prehended an extent of more than twelve 
hundred leagues, began at the port of San 
Francisco and at Monterey, in Upper Cali- 
fornia, and descended from north to south 
as faras San Diego. From that point, it 
sent off two branches, to embrace the two 
coasts of Lower California; then, crossing 
the Colorado of the West, it followed the 
Rio Gila, passed the Sierra Madre, and af- 
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ter having covered New Mexico and Tex- 
as, it came to a termination at the extremity 
of Florida, thus dividing America in its en- 
tire breadth, and placing the shores of the 
Atlantic in communication with those of 
the South Sea. 

“ Within this line, the governors and 
indefatigable missionaries collected colon- 
ists,—founded pueblos, or villages com- 
posed of Spaniards and converted Indians, 
—taught them the cultivation of the earth, 
the explottation of the mines, and me- 
chanic arts. These various points, secured 
by presidial companies, were connected 
together, and formed a complete system of 
colonization and defence. 

“ The Jesuits had the glory of first con- 
ceiving, and in part executing, this admir- 
able plan, so worthy of the vast enterprises 
of that famous society. 

“What remains of this once powerful and 
compact organization? Ruins and anarchy. 
So that now, when a traveller, stopping 
before the ruins of some old edifice, asks 
what it was built for, the answer invariably 
is: ‘That was a college, a charch, or bar- 
racks—in the time of the King.’ 

“In a financial point of view, the situ- 
ation of Mexico is not less deplorable.— 
Her revenues do not reach fifteen mil- 
lions: her expenses exceed eighteen mil- 
lions, and it is remarkable, that of this 
budget the army alone absorbs thirteen 
millions. It is idle for the creditors of 
Mexico to be looking for repayment. This 
is impossible in the actual circumstances. 
—The internal debt alone exceeds four- 
teen millions of dollars; that of England 
amounts to ten millions seven hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds sterling; and the 
claims of the United States and France to a 
large sum in addition. 

* ð * # * 

“ How different this disastrous state of 
the finances of Mexico from that under 
the Spanish government! The revenue 
then exceeded twenty millions: a subsidy 
of four millions was sent every year to Ha- 
vana and to the Philippines, and a clear 
surplus of six millions to Spain. 

‘Such is the state into which Mexico 
has fallen under the new state of things, 
which rendered her independent of Spain.” 
— Tom. i. p. 17-25. 


In these facts, we have, undoubtedly, 
the immediate cause of all the miseries 
of the Mexican Republic. It is the 
army, which consumes the revenues 
of the country, and keeps its finances 
in a state of perpetual dilapidation. It 
is the army, which, in the hands of one 
chief after another, interferes in- 
cessantly in public affairs, to annul 
elections, dispossess the constituted 
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authorities, and change the constitution 
of government. It is the army which 
maintains that worst of all despotisms, 
the despotism of a military anarchy, 
not unlike that of the Mamelukes of 
Egypt. Other facts contribute to the 
general result in aless degree. One 
is, the absurd system of commercial 
prohibitions and monopolies, which fills 
the land with smugglers, and leads to 
corruption and abuses of all sorts in 
the civil administration. Another is, 
the reckless irregularity of Mexico in 
all her international relations, which 
keeps her always embroiled with for- 
eign governments, with France and 
England, for instance, not less than 
with the United States. But the 
primary cause of all the degradation of 
Mexico, is the army, which, in a spirit 
of rapacious anarchy, and with its 
miserable military factions, any of 
them strong enough to seize power but 
none of them strong enough to con- 
solidate and maintain it, constitutes the 
standing curse of the Republic. 

The remarks of Sir Woodbine 
Parish, in regard to Buenos Ayres, are 
ta the point, and are just and true. 
He says: 


“ The pan political state of the pro- 
vinces of La Plata is certainly very dif- 
ferent from what was expected by the 
enerality of those who originally took an 
interest in the fete of those new countries. 
It is, however, a state of things not confin- 
ed to the Republic: we shall find, more or 
less, the same scenes, the same violent 
party struggles, the same continual changes 
of government, the same apparent inca- 
pacity for arriving at anything like a set- 
tled political organization, in almost every 
one of the several independent states into 
which the old possessions of Spain on the 
New Continent have resolved themselves ; 
and this under circumstances, to all appear- 
ance, the most dissimilar with regard to 
the locality, climate, soil, language, wants 
and physical condition of the inhabitants ; 
with no one common element, in fact, in 
their composition, save their having been 
all born, brought up, and habituated to the 
same colonial system of the Mother-Coun- 
try. 
# # * * # 
“When the struggle came, the question 
of their independence was soon settled ir- 
revocably ; but, as to the elements for the 
construction at once of anything like a good 
overnment of their own, they certainly 
id not exist. 
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“ Under these circumstances, what was 
perfectly natural took place. In the ab- 
sence of any other real power, that of mil- 
itary command, which had grown out of 
the war, obtained an ascendancy, the in- 
fluence of which, in all the new states, be- 
came soon apparent. They fell, in fact, 
all of them, more or less under military 
despotism.”—Bucnos Ayres and the Proz 
vinces of the Rio de la Plaia, p. 7. 


Still, in rightly fixing on the army 
as the immediate cause of the calamities 
of the country, M. de Mofras stops short 
of that, which, ina practical point of 
view, it is desirable to understand, 
namely, how the army came to acquire 
so much power in public affairs, and 
why the country does not rise up as 
one man and rid itself of such an in- 
tolerable tyranny. j 

We shall be able to see our way to 
the solution of this problem, if we 
compare the history of Mexico, in two 
or three particulars, with that of the 
United States. 

In the first place, the long duration 
of the war of independence in the 
Spanish Colonies, tended to make the 
civil subordinate to the military men. 
Remember how deplorable was the 
condition of the United States at the 
close of our war of independence, and 
how much the great virtue of ONE MAN 
did to save us from the same train of 
events which have occurred in Mexico. 
Suppose, with us, the conclusion of 
peace with England had been delayed 
eight years longer: what would then 
have been our condition? Would not 
our finances have been in the last degree 
of disorder? Might not the army have 
become the predominant power in the 
state? Might not military factions 
have taken the place of political parties 
in the United States? Certainly, there 
is room to fear that such might have 
been the case, if we had been compelled 
to continue the war, and to hold our- 
selves constantly armed against in- 
vasion, for fifteen or twenty years, by 
reason of a failure for all that period to 
make peace with Great Britain. 

In the second place, it is to be con- 
sidered, that not only were the people 
of the British Colonies better fitted 
than those of Spain to carry on inde- 
pendent government, by their past ex- 
perience and training,—not only were 
the tormer of that British race mixed 
of Celt, and Roman, and Teutonic, and 
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Norman, which seems to be endowed 
with a peculiar aptitude for the busi- 
ness of empire,—but, in addition to 
this, and above all, the relations of the 
question of caste constitute an all-con- 
trolling difference between the condi- 
tion of Mexico and of the United 
States. Race is the key to much that 
seems obscure in the history of nations. 
Throughout the world, the spectacle is 
everywhere the same, of the whiter 
race ruling the less wbite, through all 
gradations of color, from the fairest Eu- 
ropean down to the darkest African. On 
every throne of Europe, (except Tur- 
key,) there sits a sovereign of Norman 
or Teutonic lineage. In Africa, wher- 
ever stable government exists, either 
Europeans rule, (for even Mohammed 
Aliisa Macedonian by birth,)—or, if na- 
tive dynasties exist, ìt is the dark Arab 
or Moor, who rules the yet darker abo- 
riginal African. In Asia, it is for the 
most part the same; the European 
dominating over Hindus, Arabs, Malays, 
Chinese, wherever he chooses to appear 
and to assert his supremacy of intellec- 
tual and moral force ; and elsewhere the 
same relation of color existing, wheth- 
er in the shape of a Manchu dynasty 
in China, a Mongol in Hindostan, or a 
Turkish in Syria and Arabia. In 
America, the aboriginal Red man and 
the imported Black man, are every where 
subject to the White man. And, to 
narrow the question down to the case 
of Mexico and the Unifed States, the 
remarkable difference between the two 
is, that, while in the latter the ruling 
white race constitutes about szr-sevenths 
of the whole population, in the former 
it constitutes only one-seventh. Assu- 
ming the population of Mexico to consist 
of seven million human beings, we 
must set down six millions as composed 
of {Indians or halt-breeds. Ina society 
thus constituted, we look in vain for 
those enlightened popular masses, with- 
out possessing which, no country has 
the first elements of a free represent- 
ative Democracy. 

In the third place, owing to the vast 
magnitude of the Spanish Empire in 
America, and the want of geographical 
or personal association between its sev- 
eral members, it happened, when they 
fell off from the Mother Country, that 
the gravest difficulty arose to decide 
what should be the constituent parts 
of each independent Republic. The 
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greatest of the men of the Spanish 
American Revolution, Bolivar, after 
succeeding to combine three of the old 
- colonial governments, Caracas, Bogota 
and Quito, into one Republic, sank under 
the attempt to add a fourth, Lima, and, 
in the endeavor to effect this, Colombia 
itself was dissolved. Buenos Ayres, 
claiming to be the capital, in the new 
state of things, of all which its Viceroy 
had swayed in the old, has tormented 
itself by the fruitless effort to prevent 
the separation of Upper Peru, Uru- 
guay and Paraguay. And Mexico has 
been actuated by the same fatal pride. 
The Mexican Republic might, indeed, 
have kept together most of the former 
‘parts of New Spain, if the great cen- 
tral provinces had been content with, 
or had been able to carry on, the fede- 
ral system; but the moment those 
great central provinces overturned the 
federal, and adopted the central, system, 
that moment the Republic lost her hold 
of the remoter provinces. Ever since 
that day, the Republic has been wear- 
ing itself out in the struggle to with- 
stand the centrifugal tendencies of Yu- 
catan, California, New Mexico and 
Texas. © The ten years of warfare 
against Yucatan and Texas have been 
‘replete with disasters, military and 
political, to the whole Republic, and 
have afforded a pretext for keeping up 
a large army, after all cause of fear 
from Spain had utterly ceased. 
Finally, (not to extend this course 
of remark too far,) Mexico has un- 
doubtedly suffered greatly in her rela- 
tions with England, France, and the 
United States. Was it by their fault 
or hers ? | 
If the United States alone had dis- 
putes with Mexico, there might be an 
appearance of plausibility in ascribing 
their origin to the desire, which the 
American Government has entertained, 
to obtain the cession of Texas and a 
‘part of California. But inquiry will 
show these disputes to have been prior 
to; and in their nature and cause wholly 
independent of, the question of Texas. 
The causeless delay of Mexico to ratify 
treaties, their non-execution by her 
when ratified, the plunder and oppres- 
sion of our citizens in various parts of 
Mexico while peacefully engaged in 
agricultural or commercial pursuits, 
under the guaranty of treaties and of 
the laws of the land, her suffering our 
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public agents to be robbed and insulted, 
the intolerable abuses and violences 
perpetrated under the cover of revenue 
law by the officers of her ports of en- 
try,—these things, and many others of 
the same character, which Mexico has 
done or permitted to our injury, cannot 
derive the least justification or excuse 
from any act of the United States. 


M. de Mofras developes (tom. i. ch. 
2,) the series of injuries committed by 
Mexico against the subjects of England 
and France, which have involved her 
in a continual controversy with these 
two governments, which, so far as 
France was concerned, led to mutual 
hostilities, and on account of which 
neither government has yet received 
from her full satisfaction; besides 
which, new causes of grievance arise 
every day. We are in the same con- 
dition : having larger unsatisfied claims 
on Mexico for injuries she has inflicted 
on the public agents and private citizens 
of the United States. 


All these things prove, that, if Mex- 
ico suffers in her relations with other 
powers, it is, primarily, because of her 
own domestic disorganization, the in- 
stability of her institutions, the andechy 
of her government, and the misman- 
agement of her international affairs. 
To be respected by others, a nation, 
like a woman, must begin by respect- 
ing herself. 

M. de Mofras, in view of the magni- 
tude of French interests in Mexico, 
and the condition of things there, urges 
on his government the importance of 
keeping up uninterrupted diplomatic 
relations with the Republic, and ac- 
crediting to it representatives of dis- 
tinguished character. And his idea of 
the description of persons to be em- 
ployed, and of the mode of negociating, 
in Mexico, is worthy of note. 


“ Whatever may befall Mexico, it is de- 
sirable for our Government (France) to 
maintain continuous relations with that 
country, to preserve a market so precious 
for our commerce, and to have distinguish- 
ed representatives to defend our interests 
there. This last point is all-essential, for 
business is not conducted in the republics 
of Spanish America in the same way it is 
in Europe. Morgue and violence must be 
carefully avoided. To write little and talk 
much, to be perfectly acquainted with the 
language of the country, to have honorable 
antecedents, a character serious without 
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pedantry, and firm without intemperance ; 
to be able, without discarding one’s digni- 
ty, to bend easily to the familiarity of Span- 
ish manners ; such is the combination of 
qualities indispensable in a European agent 
in Mexico.”—Tom, i.p. 36. 

But, says M.de Mofras, (tom. i, p. 
25,) the United States have, from the 
start, manifested a purpose to dismem- 
ber Mexico.—The only act of the Ame- 
rican Government, on which such a 
charge can be based, (anterior to the 
subsisting question of the annexation of 
Texas to the Union) is the fact, that 
we have, at sundry times, and for am- 

le consideration, sought to obtain from 
Mexico an amicable cession of certain 
portions of her territory adjoining the 
United States. ‘These are provinces, 
which, for causes wholly independent 
of the United States, Mexico cannot 
keep; which she ruins herself in 
trying to keep; and which the whole 
power of the United States, if cordially 
exerted in her behalf, would not suffice 
to enable her to keep. And the great 
error, which Mexico has committed, has 
been, the supposing that her national 
“honor would be wounded by her con- 
senting to such amicable cession. How 
can it be dishonorable to Mexico to do 
that, which, in analogous circumstan- 
ces, Spain has done, nay, which France 
has done by the hand of Napoleon in 
‘the very zenith of his glory? They 
ceded to us Louisiana and Florida, 
without deeming themselves dishonor- 
ed by the act; and it has been a mis- 

laced and unfortunate pride, which 

as induced Mexico to refuse to treat 
with us on the subject of Texas. 

But the statesmen of Mexico have, 
unhappily, seen proper to take such a 
view of the subject. And what have 
been the consequences? We will state 
them in the words of M. de Mofras. 

“ The Congress of Texas is in favor of 
annexation to the United States; and it is 
easy to conceive how much this measure, 
if it be accomplished, will make worse the 
ponon of Mexico, which will thus find 

erself in danger of being gradually swal- 
lowed up,—at the south, by the Americans 
of the new State, —at the north, by those 
who have already attempted the conquest 
of New Mexico,—and at the west, by those 
who aim to make of Upper California 
another Texas. 

“ It is interesting to consider the succes- 
sive dismemberments, which, within a few 
years from now, the old Spanish Vice- 
royalty, transformed into the Mexican Re- 
publio, will have undergone. 
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“ It will have lost, at the south and east, 
Guatemala, Yucatan, Chiapas, and Tabasco ; 
at the north and west, Texas, Cohahuila, 
Chihuahua, New Mexico, Sonora, and the 
Californias. It may be said of these pro- 
vinces, as the famous Marquess of Bedmar 
said of the Venetian possessions on the 
mainland: ‘That the Republic preserves 
them only for the want of somebody to 
choose to take them.’ 

“ A column of three thousand troops, 
with some corvettes at hand on both seas, 
would suffice to subjugate the empire of 
Montezuma, the conquest of which would 
be easier now than it was in the time of 
Hernan Cortes.”— 7'om. i. p. 27-28. 


How is Mexico to avoid this consum- 
mation? M. de Mofras conceives that 
she has but one possible way, and that 
is, to adopt the monarchical form of go- 
vernment, with a foreign prince or so- 
vereign. He proceeds to say: 


“It is not now for the first time, that 
the establishment of a European monarchy 
has been indicated as alone competent to 
put an end to the distractions, and extin- 
guish the factions, which desolate this fine 
country. Mr. Zavala, minister of Mexico 
at London, in 1834, had commenced nego- 
tiations on this subject; and, towards the 
close of 1840, Mr. Gutierrez Estrada, one 
of the most honorable men in Yucatan, 
braving the clamors and perhaps the pon- 
iards of some madmen, had the courage to 
print, in the very capital, a book, in which 
he proposed, as the only means of safety, 
the re-establishment of the throne, by call- 
ing to it a foreign prince. 

a a a `a a 

“There are few respectable men in 
Mexico, who do not belong to the religious 
royalist and European party, called the 
clerico-espanol party. The miners, the 
proprietors, the honest merchants, the old 
noblesse, all the families in which still lin- 
ger the Spanish virtues, sentiments of 
honor, of loyalty, regret the downfall of the 
royal government, and long in secret for 
its restoration. And the return of the Ame- 
rican Republics to monarchical ideas is, 
certainly, a serious subject of medita- 
tion. They have exhausted themselves 
in the acquisition of a disastrous in- 
dependence; but they have not been 
able to rebuild on the ruins they have 
made, and now find themselves embar- 
rassed by that liberty so dearly bought. 
Without speaking of the United States, 
where the tendenctes of the loyalist party 
are wellknown, have we notseen, so long ago 
as 1828, the Liberator, Bolivar, treat with 
our Envoys for the establishment of a 
French prince on the throne of Colombia? 
At Montevideo, tha same wishes have 
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been expressed; and very recently a sim- 
ilar request was made by the Republic of 
New Granada. 

+ It will be understood, of course, so far 
as regards Mexico, that the profession of 
the Catholic religion, and relations of fam- 
ily with the former possessors of this coun- 

, would be the first conditions exacted 
of any prince, who might be invited to 
re-constitute a monarchical government 
there. 

“ The infantes of Spain, the French prin- 
ces, the archdukes of Austria, fulfil these 
conditions ; and we can affirm that, from 
whatever quarter the competitor may pre- 
sent himself, he would be unanimously 
welcomed by the Mexican populations,” — 
Tom. i. p. 29-32. 


The views, which M. de Mofras 
here expresses, have since been made 
familiar to all, by the discussions of the 
European daily press, and by the pub- 
lic appearance of a monarchical party 
in Mexico, since the accession of Pare- 
des to power. But we apprehend he 
labors under gross delusion in imagining 
that the whole, or even a majority of 
the Mexican populations, stand ready to 
welcome a foreign power. Nordo we 
understand what he means by a “ loyal- 
ist party” in the United States. Certain 
it is, that none of the inducements to 
long after a foreign yoke, which M. de 
Mofras, or anybody else, may find in 
Mexico, exist here ; and of all impossi- 
ble things in politics, the most impossi- 
ble is a monarchical government in the 
United States. For the rest, we, on 
the other hand, are firmly convinced 
that nothing but a large foreign army,— 
an army of occupation,—could main- 
tain a foreign throne in Mexico. In 
other words, Mexico would have to be 
invaded and conquered, to effect this 
object. We do ‘not believe France 
is disposed, and we know that neither 
Austria nor Spain is able, to undertake 
the conquest of Mexico. Doubtless, 
the European cabinets have been led to 
believe, by or with M. de Mofras, that 
the Mexicans will themselves, vo- 
luntarily, adopt and support some for- 
eign prince; but their persistence in 
the scheme will only serve to hasten the 
dismemberment of the Republic. 

M. de Mofras then puts the question, 
—What are the interests of France in 
this matter ?—To which, he replies, 
that the first object of the policy of 
France should be the establishment in 
Mexico of a monarchy of whatever 
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sort, on a solid foundation, strong enough 
to give stability to the government in 
its foreign and domestic relations; and, 
secondly, if republican institutions are 
to continue, then the incorporation of 
Merico in the American Union. But 
the sentiments of M. de Mofras on this 
point are soremarkable, and so worthy 
of attention, that we must give them in 
his own words : 


“ But, if Mexico is to preserve republican 
institutions, then her incorporation in the 
Union of the North, it seems to me, would be 
more advantageous to France than her actual 
condition, because our commercial transac- 
tions could not fail, under such a well-organ- 
ized administration as that of the United 
States, to acquire much development. Our 
oonu oa would thus enjoy all the guaran- 
ties of liberty, security, justice, which they 
have sought in vain, hitherto, from the Mexi- 
can cabinet, although our government hag 
done everything in its power to obtain these 
for them, by energetic reclamations, which 
we hope will not be eluded much longer. 

“ England, besides, would lose by this order 
of things what France would gain. She 
would very soon see the sort of political sove- 
reignty she has imposed on Mexico, and the 
commercial monopoly she exercises there, an- 
nihilated together. She would be enfeebled 
in proportion to the new force, which the 
absorption of this power and of Texas would 
afford to the United States. In fact, the latter 
country, whose population has already attain- 
ed eighteen millions, would, by this double un- 
ion, be raised to near twenty-five millions; and 
might, perhaps, eventually, be able to realize 


-` the eternal dream of her Presidents, in carrying 


her frontiers to the isthmus of Panama. 

“ If it ever should be so, the Union would 
command the Pacific Ocean, by the portion of 
the Territory of Oregon falling to it—by the 
Californias,—and by the west coast of Mexico, 
of Central America and of New Granada. 
To the east, it would be mistress of the Atlan- 
tic, from Canada to the isthmus of Darien, and 
would menace, consequently, all the groups 
of islands situated at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Mexico and in the sea of the Antilles. 

“These immense ag dizements, Eng- 
land has long perceived the possibility and 
the peril of ; hence, there is every reason to 
believe, according to recent manifestations, 
that she will oppose the union of Texas to 
the United States. In fact, she has from the 
beginning, undertaken a sort of patronage of 
that Republic. By the treaties of 1840, she 
obtained from it the concession of the right of 
search, and the assumption of a million ster- 
ling of the Mexican debt to Great Britain ; 
and it was by the interposition of British 
agents, that an armistice was concluded be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. 

“ Now, the opposition of England to the in- 
corporation of Texas into the Union may have 
results the most prejudicial to the great 
American Confederation, because, in a few 
years, the population of Texas from English 
emigrants would greatly exceed the number 
of colonists from the United States; and four 
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or five thousand British subjects becoming law- 
ful Texian citizens and voters, would be 
enough to change the majority in the elections, 
and influence, consequently, the action of the 
government of the country and its foreign 
policy. 

“Texas having neither ships nor capital, 
England would thereupon have the supply of 
all objects of consumption, and, by an active 
colonization, might be able to obtain from 
Texas, in exchange for her manufactures, the 
cotton, which India is not capable of furnish- 
ing, and which she is now forced to buy of 
the United States. 

“The non-annexation of Texas to the Un- 
ior . moreover, would leave the western fron- 
tiers of the United States exposed, and, to say 
nothing of the enormous contraband com- 
merce in English goods which might be con- 
ducted through Texas, the free navigation of 
the lower waters and of the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi would be compromised, the moment 
England should be seated on the Sabine, the 
Arkansas, and the Colorado of the East. 

“ As to Mexico, she would only change 
neighbors; and the example of Balize, in 
Yucatan, shows that she would be no great 
gainer by the change. : 

“ England, it is to be observed, as jealous in 
her policy as she is tenacious in her ambition, 
has been raising obstacles on all sides to the 
agerandizements of the United States. 

“ She bas even taken pains to exaggerate 
their result, pretending that it was important 
to France as well to the other European 
powers. to prevent the too great extenfion of 
the democratic element in America, because 
it might, sooner or later, reacting from the 
New World on the Old, endanger the exist- 
ence of every throne. 

“ France, I repeat, in case monarchical in- 
stitutions cannot be re-established in the Span- 
ish Republics, would derive great advan- 
tages from their incorporation in the United 
States.” Tom. i. p. 32-36. 


This passage is important in many 
respects. And it is grateful, especially, 
to find, in a semi-official French publi- 
cation, issued under the auspices of the 
present Ministers, demonstration of the 
utility to us, of the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, nay, of the utility 
of this to France. All M. Guizot’s far- 
fetched objections to this great and wise 
measure, the whole policy of his asso- 
ciation with England to resist it, even 
the very arguments he advanced in the 
Chambers on the subject, are here con- 
futed in advance by the protégé of Mar- 
shal Soult. 

M. de Mofras recurs to this subject in 
various passages of his work, which 
we put together for the reader’s conve- 
nience. 


“It is evident that at an epoch, which 
seems by no means remote, when the 
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isthmus of Panamá, or the lake of Nica- 
fais shall have put in communication the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, an equilibrium 
is to be established between the two coasts 
of America, situated to the north and 
the south of the equator. The more tem- 
perate northern regions, presenting a bet- 
ter climate than those of the south, cannot 
fail to become as populous as Peru and Chi- 
le. Besides, the northern coast affords num- 
erousarchipelagos and excellent ports ; itis 
in many places bordered by magnificent 
forests abounding in timber; almost every- 
where it has fertile lands, and some re- 
gions, like New Spain, possess metallic 
veins of immense richness. Finally, for 
the voyage from the coast of Africa to that 
of Asia and the Oceanic groups, the Mar- 
quesas, Otaiti, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Marian Islands, the Philippines, seem to be 
scattered along, on purpose to afford touch- 
ing points the most favorable for naviga- 
tion. 

“ But of all this vast extent comprised 
between the equator and Behring’s Straits, 
the South of Oregon and Upper California 
form the part, which, by its central posi- 
tion, seems destined to acquire the great- 
est importance. This last province, es- 
pecially, has long been the object of ambi- 
tion to the English and the Americans. 
* » * Nevertheless, if England should 
anticipate her rival, which is not likely, 
there would remain to the people of the 
Union a route to the Pacific Ocean, which 
the pioneers of Texas have already traced 
by Santa Fe, Chihuahua, and Sonora. 

“ As to Mexico, in whatever mauner the 
difference between her and France may be 
terminated, I repeat once more, either it 
is her destiny to be dismembered and ab- 
sorbed by the United States, or her salva- 
tion lies in the re-establishment of a mon- 
archy. In either case, we (the French 
have everything to gain, commercially an 
penne: although the latter event would 

more in sympathy with us, and seems 
to us the safer.” — Tom. ii. p. 322-324. 
# % ¥ * $ 


“« Commodore Jones acted imprudently, 
perhaps, in taking possession of the town of 
Monterey ; but, when the thing was done, 
he ought to have keptit, and above all, to 
have taken the port of San Francisco. Ne 
Povere in the world would have 

reamed of dispossessing the United States. 
England alone, angry at seeing herself an- 
ticipated, might have protested, perhaps ; 
but everybody knows that this power, 
haughty with those who fear her, knows 
how to make concessions, when she meets 
with adversaries who do not choose to be 
intimidated.” *— Tom. i. p. 314. 


* ¥ & & & & 


* We remark as to this, that, on the one hand, while the act of Commodore Jones was fully justifiable, 
under the supposed circumstances, (of Mexico having declared war against the United States,) and his 
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“ At the present moment, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, sure of the support of the 
British Government, is pushing a line of 
forts towards (and into) California. They 
hope that the negotiations commenced a 
few years since by the house of Lizardi of 
London, as agent of Mexico for the cession 
of lands in payment of the English debt, 
and enaa very recently, may be crown- 
ed with success, and that this time it will 
not be in Texas or in the interior of New 
Mexico and Sonora, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will offer lands, but rather in Up- 
per California. ee 

“ But we think the Americans have the 
best chance of gaining possession of Cali- 
fornia. The movement of emigration to- 
wards the far West becomes every day 
more and more marked, among the back- 
settlers or colonists of the western coun- 
ties of the United States. During the last 
three years, many caravans have been mak- 
ing their way to California; and the means 
of resistance on the part of this province 
are so feeble, that there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Americans making of it, at this 
very moment, another Texas. * * And 
the melancholy fanfaronnades, the im- 
prudent menaces, of the Mexican Govern- 
ment against the United States, on occasion 
of the annexation of Texas, are well calcu- 


lated to hasten this event. 
* * * * *# 


“The possession of the port of San 
Francisco is considered, by the Americans, 
of so much importance, that their govern- 
ment has offered that of Mexico a large 
sum (M. de Mofras mistakes the amount, ) 
for the cession of that point. * * 
The negotiations were actively pursued by 
the American is) Yeager and it is 
probable that the offer would have been 
accepted by the Mexican government, 
which is always in straights for money, but 
for the representations of England. 

# ¥ * ` k ¥ 


“ Men of sense in California have long 
been convinced that the Mexican Govern- 
ment, incapable of governing them, power- 
less to defend them, seeks only to rid itself 
of them by weakly selling their territory 
to the English or Americans; the negoti- 
ations which have become public are the 
proof of this fact. All these men see them- 
selves on the point of being delivered up 
to an unpitying race; and the lot of our 
unhappy Canada, that of Spanish Florida, 
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and of Texas, is not such as to tranquilize 
them.” It is to Catholic Europe, then, that 
they turn their eyes; for they feel deeply, 
that she alone can save them from the do- 
minion of two Powers, whom they fear 
equally; but it is probable, that, ere lung, 
the deluge of the population of the United 
States, flowing on to the West, will inun- 
date this province with its invasion of emi- 
ts. 

‘‘ Although the Senate of the United 
States has rejected the treaty for the an- 
nexation of Texas, it may be taken for cer- 
tain that the accomplishment of the act of 
union is only postponed, and that it will be 
passed at the next session of the American 
Congress. Then the fate of California will 
have been decided: like New Mexico, it 
will be absorbed by contiguity; and it is 
doubtful whetherthe English, nutwithstand- 
ing the admirable force of development of 
their government, will be able to be before- 
hand with their rivals in the occupation of 
this fine country. For myself, it is unne- 
cessary to add, that my political sympathies 
are for the Americans; and that, since Cali- 
fornia must change masters, I would deci- 
dedly rather see it in the hands of the Uni- 
ted States than in those of England. 

* Gad 4 x x * ¥ x F 

“ For the rest, it is plain to me, that Cali- 
fornia will belong to any nation whatever, 
which shall send there a corvette and two 
hundred men; and we cannot but applaud 
the patriotic conduct of the English and 
American governments, in seeking to make 
sure in advance of the important points on 
the Pacific Ocean. 

“ New Spain tends to complete dissolu- 
tion, the inevitable consequence of her se 
aration from the Mother Country. It 1s 
the destiny of this country to be conquered, 
unless it takes shelter under the protection 
of a European monarchy, which is its only 
means of salvation. This means is, it seems 
to me, that which France ought to prefer; 
but, for the rest, I think I have proved that 
the actual condition of Mexico is so ruinous 
to our interests, that we should have much 
to gain, commercially and politically, by 
her absorption in the United States.”— 
Tom. ii. p. 61-71. 


For ourselves, we are free to say, that 
we do not desire to witness the extinc- 
tion of Mexico. We should prefer to 
see her live and flourish, in the only 


gallantry would in that case have proved eminently beneficial to his country, (as indeed we have some rea- 
son to think it did after all, in defeating a plan against Monterey entertained by England,)—on the other 
haud, the prompt restoration cf Monterey, in view of the many injuries for which Mexico owed us indem- 
nity, was one of a hundred proofs of the moderation and forbearance we have always manifested towards 


that Republie. . 


* M. de Mofras certainly docs injustice to the United States in this remark. Louisiana, Florida, and 


Texas have all gained infinitely by thcir transfer to the United States. 


And the immense voluntary emi- 


gration of Catholic Irish and Germans to this country shows that they have nothing to fear on the score 
of religion. Indeed, it is only in this country that Catholicism, strong in the strength of perfect freedom, 
enjoys advantages of which it is deprived in many of the Catholic states of Europe, 
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way itis possible for her to continue to 
live at all, that is, in close amity with 
the United States. Notwithstanding 
the many injuries which her Govern- 
ment has done, or suffered to be done, 
to the Government and the citizens of the 
United States—notwithstanding this, 
we should deplore to see her pass away, 
like an extinguished planet, from the 
glorious firmament of independent 
states. But, in repulsing all the amica- 
ble advances of the United States, and 
at length commencing war against us, 
she has dared the worst ; and the result 
may be, that which M. de Mofras anti- 
cipates, the complete dissolution and ex- 
tinction of the Mexican Republic. In 
relying, as Mexico does, on the inter- 
vention of England and France in her 
behalf, in case of war between us, she 
reckons on what is morally and politi- 
cally impossible. Offer to mediate be- 
tween us, they might; but to intervene 
by force, never. England has annera- 
tions of her own to care for in Asia, and 
France in Africa; and, if a game of 
interference were to be played all 
around, they would soon discover there 
was something to lose on both sides. 
And if they should interfere by force be- 
tween us and Mexico, that interference 
would be the signal of a general war, 
calamitous to us undoubtedly, but still 
more so to them, and to the House of 
Orleans in the first place ; for it would 
be that * war of opinion,” which Can- 
ning long ago predicted, shaking to 
their foundations the unstable thrones 
of Europe. For Mexico, for France, 
for England, the wisest and the best 
thing to be done, is to resume and to 
maintain the feelings, as well as the rela- 
tions of amity with the United States. 

Thus far, we have exhibited and 
commented on those parts of the work 
of M. de Mofras, which are of a politi- 
cal character, and relate to Mexico at 
large. We now proceed to those parts 
of it, which concern California especial- 
ly, (with Oregon.) 

M. de Mofras gives, in the body of 
his work, a minute, and apparently ex- 
act and authentic, accountof all the prin- 
cipal ports on the west coast of Mexico. 
These are accompanied, in his Atlas, by 
plans and soundings, calculated to be 
extremely useful tothe United States at 
the present time. 

The same remark may be made in 
regard to military matters, such as for- 
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tifications, organization and distribution 
of forces, and the like, along the whole 
coast, both on the Pacific and the Gulf 
of Cortes, from Tehuantepec to San 
Francisco: upon the whole of which 
M. de Mofras furnishes many precious 
details, which, like his plans of the 
ports, are the more valuable, in conside- 
ration of the extreme imperfection and 
erroneousness of the English charts of 
the Mexican and Californian coast, and 
the scattered sailing directions, which 
alone, heretofore, have been accessible 
for the service of our Navy. 

His account of the population of Up- 
per California, in 1842, is curious, as 
manifesting the slow progress of the 
Mexicansin that direction. The whole 
population at that time, (exclusive of 
Indians) was only 5,000, distributed 
thus: 


Californians descended from Span- 


lards uuna eek otic edocs tae 4,000 
Americans from the United States 360 
English, Scotch, and Irish....... 300 
European Spaniards............ 80 
French (including Canadians).... 80 
Germans, Italians, Portuguese, 

Sandwich-Islanders, and others 90 
Mexican colonists.............- 90 

Total scan uswosseericsaceed 5,000 


To these were to be added, at that 
time, 300 convicts and soldiers who had 
just arrived with Gen'l. Micheltorena. 

Of the foreigners, the Americans 
were particularly concentrated at Los 
Angeles and Branciforte, the English 
and Spaniards at Santa Barbara and 
Monterey, and the French at Los An- 
geles and Monterey. 

Among the English and Americans 
were many discharged or runaway sea- 
men; but the bulk of the latter consist- 
ed of emigrants from the West, the 
number of whom must have increased 
greatly in the last few years. 

This population was distributed as 
follows : 


District of San Diego.........- 1,300 
Do of Santa Barbara...... 800 
Do of Monterey........... 1,000 
Do of San Francisco ...... 800 

Scattered over the country among 
the Missions................- 1,100 


Total, spread over a territory of 
about 2,000 square leagues. . . .5,000 
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Next to the establishments or facto- 
nies of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
of the Russo-American Fur Company, 


in California, the most important fo- 


reign establishment is that of New Hel- 
vetia, near the mouth of the Sacra- 
mento, founded by Captain Sutter, a 
retired officer in the Swiss Guards of 
Charles X. 

Of imports and exports, M. de Mo- 
fras gives the following table: 


Imports under the flag of Mex- — 
E EE E, $50,000 


Do do United States 70,000 
Do do England..... 20,000 
Do do Miscellaneous 10,000 


Total yearly value ...... - $150,000 


Exports under the flag of Mex- 
1CO.2652 pale alana nies eraace $65,000 


Do o United States 150,000 
Do do England..... 45,000 
Do do Miscellaneous 20,000 


$280,000 


The articles of exports were, 
Hides, valued at..........-- $210,000 
Tallow, do EEEE ..- 55,000 
Peltries, wood and other articles 15,000 


$280,000 


It must not be supposed that the 
amount of imports and exports under 
the flag of Mexico represents Mexican 
vessels. The Mexicans do not appear 
to have much aptitude for foreign com- 
merce, and none for a seafaring life ; 
for, of eleven vessels trading to or from 
Upper California in 1841, under the 
flag of Mexico, only one, and that a 
schooner of 86 tons, in the service of 
the Californian Government, was Mex- 
ican property ; all the rest belonging to 
Spaniards, Americans, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen doing business in Mexico. 
On the whole extent of her Pacific 
coast, at that time, Mexico had no gove 
ernment armed vessels, except three 
small revenue-cutters. 
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In running over the history of explo- 
ration and discovery on the Western 
coast of North America, M. de Mofras 
has frequent occasion to notice the dis- 
ingenuous practice of the English navi- 

ators and geographers, in substituting 
nglish for pre-existing Spanish names 
of places, and thus giving semblance or 
color of prior discovery to England. 
We translate some examples of this. ; 


“ Drake had no knowledge of these two 
ports (San Francisco and Bodega,) and, 
though he arrived in California thirty-seven 
years after Cabrillo, the English have dared to 
give to the whole country the name of New 
Albion, seeking thus to attribute to themselves 
the honor of the discovery.” — Tom. i. p. 98. 

* * * * * w 


“ One of the lieutenants of Vizcaino, Mar- 
tin de Aguilar, advanced as far as the 43rd 
degree, and gave its name to Cape Blanco, 
for which Captain Cook made no scruple of 
substituting -afterwards` the name of Cape 
Gregory, just as Vancouver gave the English 
name of Oxford to Cape Diligencias, discover- 


ed a long time before him by Vizcaino.”’-- Tom. 
i x 


p. 101. * * 


i, 
‘‘The Spaniards called this the Canal of 


Rosario ; but Vancouver took care to change 

this name to that of Gulf of Georgia, accord- 

ing to the detestable custom of British naviga- 

tors, who never fail to substitute English 

names for those previously given by discove- 

rers belonging to other nations.— Tom. ii. 
. 138. 


“The port of Nootka was discovered, in 
1774, by the frigate Santiago, commanded by 
Don Juan Perez. Captain Cook, who visited 
this point four years later, did not fail to im- 
pose on it an English name, and to call it 
King George’s Sound, although he knew from 
the Indians that the Spaniards had explored it 
before him,” &c.— Tom. ii, p. 143. 

* * 8 ¥ * * 


“The name of this island (Quadra and 
Vancouver) was given to it, by agreement of 
the two commandants, Spanish and English: 
still it is proper to observe that Vancouver did 
not arrive at Nootka until 1792, that is, seven- 
teen years after Don Juan de la Bodega y 
Quadra, who had already explored the north- 
west coast, and given his name to the port of 
Bodega, in California.” — Tom. ii. p. 145. 

¥ * * * * ¥ 


‘‘England pretends to derive claims from 
that, according to her, Sir Francis Drake had 
discovered New California, which her geogra- 
pests presume to call New Albion; but I 

ave already proved, in my historical sketch, 
that the English pirate* did not arrive on this 


* English journals find fault with the application of the term pirate to Drake in some American pub- 
Jications. Yet we see that M. de Mofras uses the same term. And the propriety of it is undeniable.— 
Drake, as his own biographers avow, ‘‘ went only with design to plunder the Spaniards.” To do this, in 
time of peace, and without commission, is manifest piracy. Nay, in Drake’s case, it was that worst form 
of piracy called buccaneering; because, besides plundering at sea, he landed in Spanish America, and 
subjected the peaceful inhabi.ants to massacre, conflagration, and ravage. Under the impulse of reli. 
gious bigotry and maritime cupidity combined, the English, at that time, appear to have becume blinded 
to the atrocity of their conduct towards the Spaniards. 
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coast until 1579, and consequently thirty-seven 
ears after Cabrillo and Ferrelo,’’ &c.— Tom. 
li. p. 250. 


In further illustration of the same 
thing, we add, in passing, that an Eng- 
lish naval officer of the name of Hardy, 
who came to Mexico as agent of an 
English Pearl Company, a few years 
' ago, assumes, in a work he has publish- 
ed, to be the first explorer of the mouth 
of the Colorado of the West, and of 
course gives new names to the Islas de 
los Tres Reyes, and other points in that 
region, familiarly known to the Span- 
jards ever since the time of Cortes. 

M. de Mofras bears witness, in strong 
language, to the excellence of the cli- 
mate, and the agricultural and commer- 
cial capabilities, of California. 
collect a number of detached pas- 
sages on this point. 


‘‘The salubrity of the country is such, that 
the diseases of the inhabitants are always in- 
dependent of climate-influences.”’— Tom. ii. 
p. 24. 

* * * * * * 


“The topography (behind the bays of San 
Francisco and La Bodega) is that of all the 
rest of California: a chain of hills runs paral- 
lel to the coast, and in the rear, towards the 
east, are fine prairies, on which feed herds of 
deer and of neat cattle. These plains are very 
fertile, and are watered by little streams :— 
the hills are wooded.” — Tom. ii. p. 11. 


* ¥ ¥ * * * 


“The whole country situated between the 
coast of California and the Sierra Nevada is 
+ * * of admirable fertility, and perfectly 
proper for colonizajion.’’— Tom. ii. p. 40. 


* & * * 


“ The soil is often, in the valleys, two mètres 
deep: the superior strata are formed in part 
of organic detritus, and are of course extreme- 
ly fertile. * * The soil is never naked, 
grass covers it through the whole year. The 
gramineous plants attain the height of eight or 
ten feet, and the trees of California, if not the 
largest, are at any rate the tallest, on the 
globe. 

“ The seasons follow the same course as in 
(southern) Europe, and the year is divided into 
two well-marked parts: the season of rains, 
which begins in October and ends in March, 
and the dry season, which embraces the re- 
maining six months of spring and summer.* * * 

“ Once only since the colonization of the 
eountry has snow been known to fall in the 
plains. * * The summits of the Californian 
mountains, which have only ten or twelve 
hundred mètres of absolute height, hardly 
keep for a few days the snow which they re- 
ceive. * * * 

‘‘Upper California, from San Diego to La 
Bodega, along an extent of coast of two hun- 
dred leagues, * * * enjoys a temperature 
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analogous to that of Valencia, (in Spain) and 
the finest regions of the Mediterranean. 

“It isto be observed that the temperature 
is milder than that of points situated in the 
same latitude on the east coast of North Ame- 
rica,” &c.— Tom. ii, 46-48. 

* 4 + * * * 

“To resume, Upper California is on the 
whole admirably fitted for colonization. * * 
This province presents the greatest facilities 
for raising cattle, for cultivating cereal plants, 
and for the grape: it might contain twenty 
million of inhabitants; * * * and its 
porti are a point of necessary communication 
or vessels going from China and Asia to the 
western coasts of North America. 

“ It is beyond doubt, that so soon as an in- 
telligent and laborious population is establish- 
ed there, this country will occupy an elevated 
rank in the commercial scale: it would form 
the entrepôt where the coasts of the Great 
Ocean would send their products, and would 
furnish the greatest part of their subsistence in 
grains to the North. West, to Mexico, to Cen- 
tral America, to Ecuador, to Peru, to the 
north coast of Asia, and to many groups of 
Polynesia, such as the Sandwich Isles, the 
Marquesas, and Taiti.” * * t+— Tom. ii. p. 58. 


As to harbors, M. de Mofras says 
truly, that the port of San Francisco, 
one of the finest in the world, is the 
key of the north-west coast of America, 
and of all the North Pacific. In con- 
nection with which, though we do 
not intend in this article to examine 
those parts of M. de Mbofras’ book 
which relate to Oregon, yet we extract 
some passages touching the harbors of 
that country. 

“It is indispensable to observe, * * + 
that, from the port of San Francisco to the 
mouth of the Columbia, the coast, although 
very safe, does not afford a single point 
where ships can find complete shelter in all 
seasons, and that its different anchorages 
are not tenable except in the summer and 
in very good weather.”— Tom. ii. p. 105. 

# # * * # 


“The anchorage, which this bay (Pu- 
get’s) offers, is the first one above the port 
of San Francisco, where ships may be per- 
fectly secure ; and it is the point, to the 
preservation of which all the effurts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in the negotiations 
between the British Government and that 
of the United States, tend.”— Tom. ii. p. 
134. 


Returning to the subject of Califor- 
nia, it is impossible not to dwell with 
pleasure on the picture, which M. de 
Mofras gives, of the zeal, self-denial, 
piety, and successful benevolence of the 
Catholic Missionaries, who founded the 
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celebrated Missions, with which the 
settlement of the country began, and 
under which it so long prospered, but 
which have fallen into dilapidation in 
the hands of the anarchial and ephe- 
meral governments of Mexico. M. de 
Mofras pa 
row intolerance of spirit, which colors 
the views of Captain Beechy and Mr. 
Forbes, when they speak of these Mis- 
sions. And, in confirmation of what M. 
de Mofras states, we are tempted to op- 
pose to the authority of Captain Bee- 
chey the testimony of his countryman, 
Sir Woodbine Parish : 


“ To the eastward of Corrientes are the 
depopulated ruins, all that remain, of the 
once famed Missions of the Jesuits, the 
greater part of which were situated on the 
shores of the Parana and Uruguay, where 
the courses of those rivers nearly meet. 

“ When the Order was expelled from 
South America in 1767, there were a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants in the thir 
towns in those parts under their control. 
In those situated east of the Parana, not a 
thousand souls remained in 1825. * * 
The other towns beyond the Parana * * 
have fared little better under Dr. Francia. 

“This was that imperium in imperio, 
which once excited the astonishment of the 
world and the jealousy of princes. How 
little cause they had to be alarmed by it, 
was best proved by the whole fabric fall- 
ing to pieces on the removal of a few old 
priests. A more inoffensive community 
never existed. 

‘‘It was an experiment on a vast scale, 
originated in the purest spirit of Christian- 
ity, to domesticate and render useful hordes 
of savages, who would otherwise, like the 
rest of the aborigines, have been misera- 
bly exterminated in war or slavery by the 
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conquerors of the land. Its remarkable 
success excited envy and jealousy, and 
caused a thousand idle tales to be circulated 
as to the political views of the Jesuits in 
founding such establishments, which un- 
fortunately gained too easy credence in a 
credulous age, and contributed, there is no 
doubt; to hasten the downfall of their or- 
er. 

‘‘ Their real crime, if crime it was, was - 
the possession of that moral power and in- 
fluence which was the natural consequence 
of their surpassing knowledge and wisdom 
in the times in which they lived. 

è + * a * 

“ If we look at the good they did, rather 
than the evil which they did not, we shall 
find that, in the course of about acentury and 
a half, upwards of a million of Indians 
were made Christians by them, and taught 
to be happy and contented under the mild 
and peaceful rule of their enlightened and 
admirable pastors,—a blessed lot compared 
with the savage condition of the unreclaim- 
ed tribes around them.”—Parish, Buenos 
Ayres, &c., p. 217-225. 


W hat is said by Sir Woodbine Parish 
of the Missions of Paraguay, is said by 
M. de Mofras, in more detail, of the 
corresponding Missions of California ; 
and in both cages, we doubt not, with 
perfect truth. 

We stop here, for the present: pro- 
posing, in another article, to review that 
portion of M. de Mofras’ work which 
relates to Oregon more especially,—all 
which is replete with interest,—and to 
examine the singular theory he has put 
forth, that Oregon belongs of right, 
neither to the United States nor Eng- 
land, but to France. 


` 
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BRAZIL.* 


THEsE volumes, during the year 
which has elapsed since their publica- 
tion, have passed through three editions 
in this country, and have been very 
favorably received by the British critics. 
Mr. Kidder, their author, went out to 
Brazil from the United States, in the 
service of the Church, and remained 
there some two or three years in the 
prosecution of his benevolent mission. 
His chief attention, from the nature 
of his official duties, was directed to 
subjects connected with education and 
morals; and a considerable portion of 
his work is taken up with a narrative 
of his travels, labors and success as a 
missionary, and with a delineation of 
the religious state of the country. But 
having spent considerable time in each 
of the maritime cities and provinces, he 
necessarily became acquainted to a 
greater or less extent with the history 
of the country and the political and 
social condition of the people ; and the 
knowledge thus gleaned he has so 
blended with the personal narrative of 
his travels, as to make his volumes full 
of instruction as well as entertainment, 
and to give his readers more accurate 
information in regard to the country, 
than can elsewhere be found in the 
same compass in the English language. 

It is a curious fact, that our acquain- 
tance with this vast empire, located in 
our own hemisphere, and growing up, 
as it were, by our side, is much more 
limited than with the civilized nations 
of the old world. Among English 
writers it appears to have attracted 
little attention ; and the books respecting 
it are scarce and mostly locked up in 
libraries, to which the great body of 
the people have no access, while, in 
our own country, the work before us is 
the only book exclusively relating to 
Brazil which has issued from the press. 

Besides, the authorities which the 
public are most likely to consult for in- 
formation, are in themselves extremely 
defective. Even M’Culloch has fallen 


into very gross errors, enumerating 
no less than three provinces which are 
not in the empire, and omitting two 
which actually have an existence. He 
also speaks of ‘* numerous large rivers” 
which connect the fine bays and harbors 
of the coast with the rich interior, while 
in fact, no such rivers have an exist- 
ence; and he gives the most erroneous 
impressions of the face of the country 
and the soil. Inthe great and valuable 
work of Captain Wilkes, published by 
order of Congress, the author has been 
scarcely more fortunate. Names of 
provinces have been misspelled, the 
character of the population is misrepre- 
sented, the objects of principal interest 
are unnoticed—and the chief maritime 
city, the residence of the king and 
court, and the great commercial mart of 
southern America, is spoken of as “ San 
Salvador, better known as Rio de 
Janeiro ;”? whereas San Salvador is in 
fact the old name of Bahia, a city some 
eight hundred miles distant. 

These gross blunders in works which 
are looked to as standards of authority, 
show how little attention this great 
empire has commanded, and the want 
of further information in regard to it. 
The volumes of Mr. Kidder have, 
therefore, appeared very opportunely, 
and we are happy in being able to say 
that they bear evidence of having been 
prepared with such accuracy and care, 
as to make them worthy of reliance for 
the fidelity of their statements ; and 
that they have, beside, the endorse- 
ment of the Brazilian Minister at 
Washington, the Chevalier G. de Lis- 
boa, that the author * has narrated in a 
correct and impartial manner whatever 
he met with in his travels worthy of 
observation, duly appreciating the real 
excellencies of Brazil, and being suff- 
ciently fenient towards various things 
that need yet to te improved and cor- 
rected, in a country that has numbered 
only twenty-two years since its political 
emancipation.” 


_* SKETCHES OF RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN Brazit ; Embracing Historical and Geographical No- 
tices of the Empire and its several Provinces. By Rev. Daniel P. Kidder, A.M. In two volumes, with 
illustrations. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. London: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 
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Brazil is, however, a country which 
cannot long be disregarded by the civil- 
ized world. It not only embraces an 


area of about three millions of square . 


miles, being nearly equal to the whole 
of Europe, but it contains in its bosom 
the most exhaustless resources of vege- 
table and mineral wealth, and is rapidly 
advancing in political and commercial 
importance. Extending through the 
whole latitude of the southern torrid, 
and ten degrees of the southern tempe- 
rate zones, and stretching in longitude 
from Cape St. Augustine, on the At- 
lantic, to the foot of the Andes, 
within a few hundred miles of the 
Pacific, it has an agreeable diversity of 
soi] and climate, and its hills and vallies 
are drained throughout the vast in- 
terior by a cordon of magnificent rivers, 
which mostly pour their waters through 
the mighty Amazon to the ocean. 

The greater portion of this vast and 
fertile region is still in the wildness 
and grandeur of its native solitudes, 
unoccupied by civilized man, and much 
of it unexplored. The population is 
chiefly on the coast, and does not, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kidder’s information, 
much exceed five millions, nearly one- 
half of whom are slaves. The popula- 
tion is quite too sparse to develope the 
resources of such a country : neverthe- 
less Brazil at present shows a fair 
amount of commercial activity. 

Bound in the chains of colonial servi- 
tude for so many years—we might say 
centuries—her progress in commerce 
and the arts has been exceedingly slow ; 
but since she has been emancipated and 
has assumed her place among the na- 
tions, a very gratifying change has 
taken place. In 1821, the year prior 
to the adoption of the Brazilian consti- 
tution, her exports to the United States 
amounted to little more than half a 
million of dollars. For the year ending 
with July, 1845, they have been between 
six and seven millions. She has be- 
come one of the greatest coffee grow- 
ing countries in the world, and nearly 
two thirds of all our imports of that 
article now come to us from Brazil. 
The amount received during the last 
year was over 78 millions of pounds. 
She also sends us large quantities of 
hides, sugar, and other articles. 

Prior to the events of 1808, the policy 
of Portugal towards Brazil was ex- 
ceedingly narrow and selfish. All 
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commerce between her and foreign 
nations was rigidly prohibited; and 
although vessels belonging to those 
countries, which were in friendly alliance 
with Portugal, were permitted to come 
to anchor in the ports of the colony, 
neither passengers nor crew were 
allowed to land save under a guard of 
soldiers, and the vessel was put in charge 
of a custom-house guard, and the time 
of her stay limited by authority. 

Under these oppressive regulations, 
a people rich in gold, diamonds, and an 
endless variety of vegetable products, 
were often unable to procure the 
essential implements of agriculture, or 
the ordinary conveniences of domestic 
life. It was not uncommon for tables 
loaded with plate to be almost destitute 
of knives and forks, and for a drinking 
vessel of glass to take repeated circuits 
through the company, in disbursing the 
rich wines of the parent country. 

But the time of Brazilian eman- 
cipation at length arrived; and what is 
curious,the attempt of the crowned heads 
of Europe to crush republican France, 
was probably the remote cause. Their 
efforts, at first successful, were followed 
by a powerful reaction. The storm 
which they had raised called into exer- 
cise the energy and genius of Napoleon 
—the legions of France under his lead 
became victorious—the tempest of war 
swept back over Europe like a flood, 
and in its course, fell on the sluggish 
Portuguese. In 1807, Junot entered 
the devoted kingdom at the head of an 
army accustomed to conquest, and on 
the 27th of November surmounted the 
heights of Lisbon. 

The royal family soon discovered 
that all was lost; and in the choice of 
evils presented before them, resolved 
on flying to America. On the following 
day Junot entered the city in triumph, 
but the Prince Regent and the regal 
household had made their way to the 
fleet at the mouth of the Tagus, and 
were already bearing away for Brazil. 

The news of these extraordinary 
events preceded the fleet, reaching 
America early in January, 1808, and 
causing a great sensation wherever it 
was carried. The Viceroy’s palace, 
at Rio, was immediately put in order 
for the reception of the royal house- 
hold ; the offices on palace square were 
vacated, and the people awaited the 
arrival of the distinguished retinue with 
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the highest anticipations. The in- 
tervention of a storm, however, delayed 
the fleet, and caused it to” put into 
Bahia. Here the people were over- 
joyed at the appearance of their Prince 
among them, and with unaffected 
earnestness besought him to remain 
and establish his court in their city: 
but the difficulty of effectually fortifying 
the harbor was a sufficient reason for 
declining their generous and pressing 
invitation. But he did what was better 
—he communicated to the governor the 
carla regia by which the ports of 
Brazil were thrown open to the world. 
The days of her bitterest bondage were 
passed. 

South America was discovered by 
the Portuguese, in the days of Colum- 
bus; and in 1530 the unexplored terri- 
tory of Brazil was parcelled out into 
captaincies by the king, and bestowed 
on certain favorites, who, in due course 
of time, set about planting colonies, the 
first of which was at San Vincente, be- 
low Rio de Janeiro. In the course of 
a few years these feeble colonies were 
strengthened by large numbers of ban- 
ished Jews, who, having been plunder- 
ed by the Inquisition without giving 
any proper signs of repentance, or of 
love towards the “Holy Church,” 
were sent out to Brazil for the double 
purpose of punishing their infidelity, 
and of mending their morals. No less 
than four hundred of these obstinate 
and hopeless heretics were attached to 
the first principal expedition to San Sal- 
vador, in 1549; and, together with six 
priests, three hundred colonisis and a 
Governor-General, they planted the 
germs of the present city of Bahia, 
which, three years after, was honored 
with the appointment of a bishop, be- 
ingthe first church dignitary of so high 
an order in this portion of the New 
World. 

Meantime the French were not in- 
disposed to share in the spoils of this 
luxurious region ; and as the disciples 
of Luther were just now particularly 
troublesome, the government thought to 
turn them to the same account as the 
Portuguese had done the Jews. Ac- 
cordingly Villegagnon, a man of talents 
and distinction, proposed to found an 
asylum in Brazil for persecuted Protes- 
tants, and collecting a number of fol- 
lowers, in 1555, entered the beautiful 
bay of Netherohy, which being then re- 
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garded as the mouth of a river, and 
having been discovered on the first of 
January, had obtained the name of Rio 
de Janeiro, or the River of January. 
Here he bnilt a fort, which still bears 
his name, and soon assembled around 
him the elements of a flourishing colony. 

The object of the French politicians 
was to secure the country for the 
crown ; but the majority of those who 
engaged in the enterprise, had only in 
view the peaceful enjoyment of their 
religious opimions and the founding of 
an empire of liberty, where their poste- 
rity could be secure against the perse- 
cutions of the priesthood, and where 
the Reformation might take deep root, 
and fill the south as well as the north 
with the votaries of a more spiritual re- 


ligion. 
These were motives which strong- 
ly addressed themselves to the 


Church at Geneva, and they conse- 
quently interested themselves in the 
project, and, to the next expedition, 
contributed two ministers and fourteen 
students, who hesitated not ‘‘to brave 
the hardships of an unknown climate 
and of a new mode of life” in so good a 
cause. But although a large company 
were collected, misfortune attended 
every step of the enterprise. They 
had a long voyage ; the Catholic popu- 
lation rose against them at Harfleur, 
and struck down one ef their best offi- 
cers ; they suffered greatly by storms ; 
had a conflict with the Portuguese on 
the Brazilian coast, and, to crown their 
disasters, were met with bitter perse- 
cution by Villegagnon, who, having re- 
turned to the ‘true faith,” sought to 
evince the sincerity of his conversion 
by the grossest outrages towards his Pro- 
testant friends, who were, at length, 
driven back to their father-land, in pen- 
ury, mortification and disgrace. 

The colony was soon after attacked 
by the Portuguese from Bahia and San 
Vincente, and a war was kept up for 
several years, which finally ended in 
the overthrow of the French, and their 
total expulsion, which occurred on St. 
Sebastian’s day, January 20, 1567. The 
Portuguese governor immediately tra- 
ced out a new city, which he named 
St. Sebastian, in honor of the saint 
under whose patronage the field was 
won, and set the Indians to work in 
building fortifications. Since that time 
the city has been in the possession of 
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the Portuguese, and has continued to 


grow in prosperity and importance, till 
it has attained a population of near 
200,000 souls, and is the chief mari- 
time port in southern America. 

Rio de Janeiro, like few cities, is at 
once the commercial emporium and 
the political capital of its nation. Jt 
stands,” says Mr. Kidder, “just within 
the borders of the southern torrid zone, 
and its harbor opens by a bold and 
narrow passage, between two granite 
mountains, into the wide-rolling Atlan- 
tic. Its entrance is so safe to the navi- 
gator as to render the guidance of a 
pilot unnecessary. So commanding, 
however, is the position of various for- 
tresses at the mouth of that harbor, and 
upon its islands and heights, that if pro- 
perly constructed and efficiently man- 
ned, they might defy the hostile ingress 
of the proudest navies of the globe.” 

Here, quietly retired within a circle 
of mountains, lies this busy and popu- 
lous city, on the margin of its magni- 
ficent harbor, which has been most 
appropriately named Netherohy, or the 
hidden water, where, concealed from 
the wing of the tempest, ‘‘ the wanderer 
of the seas may moor his bark upon 
‘asure anchorage, within hearing of the 
ocean surf, but safe from its agita- 
tion.” 

The city of Rio, to the eye of the 
stranger, presents a novel aspect. We 
look in vain for the even grades—the 
compact streets—the tall chimneys, and 
‘the dingy roofs of the more crowded 
marts of the northern hemisphere. 

“ The surface of the town is diversifi- 
ed by several ranges of hills, which shoot 
off in irregular spurs from the neigh- 
boring mountains, leaving between them 
flat intervals of greater or Jess width. 
Along the bases of these hills, and up 
their sides, stand rows of buildings, 
whose whitened walls and red-tiled 
roofs are in happy contrast with the 
deep green of the foliage that always 
surrounds and often emborders them.” 

The city is adorned with several 
squares or commons, the principal of 
which, the Passeio Publico, or public 
promenade, lies open to the regular sea- 
breezes, and is a place of great attrac- 
tion and beauty. Water is brought from 
the adjacent mountains, and jets are 
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met with in every direction, pouring 
showers of cooling spray into the at- 
mosphere, while they furnish to the in- 
habitants pure and running water for 
household purposes. 

For many years Bahia was the resi- 
dence of the Viceroys and Governors- 
General, but the growing importance 
of Rio de Janeiro, and especially its su- 
perior advantages for defence, led tu the 
removal of the court thither in the year 
1763; since which time many public 
buildings have been erected, and the 
place has-been so thoroughly embel- 
lished by turrets and towers, and public 
places, as to be not inappropriately de- 
nominated the city of palaces. 

On the arrival of the royal family in 
1808, a sudden and extraordinary im- 
pulse was given to this interesting city. 
A public newspaper, hitherto unknown 
in Brazil, was immediately establish- 
ed.* Academies of medicine, arts and 
letters were instituted—the royal libra- 
ry, brought over with the Prince, was 
opened for the free use of the public ; 
the diplomatic agents of the principal 
nations of Europe and America took 
up their residence there; and it was 
frequented by foreigners of learning 
and distinction. 

The change also extended, in a great- 
er or less degree, throughout the coun- 
try. The population increased and 
spread towards the interior; new towns 
sprang into existence, and the old ones 
received a fresh impulse; the people, 
from the restraints and seclusion of 
non-intercourse, emerged into the ele- 
gancies of court festivals, levees and 
gala days; their manners were im- 
proved ; they imbibed new ideas and 
modes of life; and these, spreading 
from circle to circle, and from town to 
town, originated higher aspirations, and 
Brazil, no longer a feeble colony, as- 


sumed the tone and dignity of a state, 


and in 1815 was formally declared a 
kingdom, and an integral part of the 
United Kingdom of Portugal, Algarves, 
and Brazil. 

A short time after this event Queen 
Donna Maria, who had long been ina 
state of mental imbecility, died, and 
the crown devolved on the Prince Re- 
gent, whose coronation, under the title 
of Don John VI., was celebrated with 


* The city now issues, according to Mr. Kidder, four daily papers, two tri-weeklics and eight or ten 
weeklies, besides a Medical Review and a Brazilian and Foreign Quarterly. The other cities of the Em- 


pire also issue a variety of periodical publications. 
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unusual rejoicings. He was not, however, 
very successful in winning the hearts of 
his Brazilian subjects. Jealousies arose 
between them and the retinue of Por- 
tuguese nobility who had followed him 
to America, which made the latter part 
of his career in the new world exceed- 
ingly turbulent and full of annoyances, 
so that, on the adoption of the new 
constitution by the Cortes, he resolved 
to leave the fairest and most interesting 
portion of his dominions and return to 
Lisbon. He accordingly embarked 
with his family and the principal nobil- 
ity on the 24th of April, 1821, leaving 
his son and heir, Don Pedro, Regent 
and Lieutenant of the Kingdom of 
Brazil. 

Don Pedro was only 23 years old, 
and having left Portugal in his boyhood, 
his warmest aspirations were associa- 
ted with Brazil. He had, however, 
married a Princess of the House of 
Austria, the Archduchess Leopoldina, 
sister to the second wife of Napoleon ; 
and his position soon made him an ob- 
ject of jealousy to the Cortes of Por- 
tugal, who passed a decree abolishing 
- the royal tribunals at Rio, and ordering 
the Prince to return to Europe. 

But Brazil had become too strong 
for the fetters which had been forged 
for her by the parent country. The 
decree was received with the highest 
indignation by the people, who began 
to suspect a revival of the former poli- 
cy of Portugal. They. were deeply 
moved, and rallying around the Prince, 
earnestly besought him to disregard the 
order, and to remain with his people in 
Brazil. These importunities were so 
strongly seconded by the inclinations 
of the Prince, that his consent was 
readily obtained. It was, however, 
the signal of disturbance. The ultra 
loyalists thought they saw in it the 
germs of future rebellion, and they 
instigated the Portuguese troops to 
disregard the authority of the Prince. 
They accordingly left their quarters 
on the evening of Jan. 11, 1822, and, 
fully armed for conflict, assembled, 
to the number of two thousand, on the 
Castello Hill, which commands the 
city, prepared to-oppose this movement 
of the people. 
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During the night intelligence respect- 
ing their intentions was circulated, and 
before the following dawn the Campo 
de Santa Anna bristled with bayonets. 
The citizens had armed for a deadly 
conflict, and had assembled in over- 
whelming numbers to sustain the au- 
thority of the Prince. A conflict for a 
short time seemed inevitable ; but the 
people were so numerous and resolute 
as to overawe the troops, who finally 
agreed to withdraw to Praya Grande, a 
village on the opposite side of the bay, 
and thence embark for Lisbon. l 

Although the people had no inten- 
tion at this time of separating from the 
parent country, yet the step which they 
had taken led directly to that result. 
The Prince was repeatedly solicited to 
cast off all dependence on the crown of 
Portugal and assent to be proclaimed 
sole Emperor of Brazil. This he stead- 
ily declined to do until irritated by some 
dispatches from the mother country, 
while sojourning in the province of 
San Paulo. On reading them he pas- 
sionately exclaimed: Independencia ou 
Morte! (Liberty or death.) The ex- 
clamation was eagerly caught and reit- 
erated by those around him, and be- 
came the watch-word of revolution. 
The people of Rio echoed it with the 
warmest enthusiasm ; and on the 12th 
of October, 1822, in the Campo de 
Santa Anna, he was proclaimed, in the 
presence of the municipal authorities, 
the functionaries of the court, the 
troops, and an immense concourse of 
people, EMPEROR, AND PERPETUAL 
DEFENDER OF BRAZIL. 

The revolution was almost bloodless. 
Portugal, weakened by her own inter- 
nal difficulties, made no persevering 
efforts to regain her lost ascendency. 
She contented herself with vaporing 
forth afew absurd decrees and high- 
sounding proclamations. Her domin- 
ion was maintained for a while at Bahia, 
and a few other ports where Portuguese 
troops were quartered ; but these places, 
after brief local conflicts, fell quietly un- 
der the dominion of the Emperor ; and, 
in less than three years, the court of Lis- 
bon publicly acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of her revolted colony. 
` (To be Continued.) 
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On the following morning Lauzun 
stood again in the presence of his king, 
by whom he was graciously received, 
and, as soon as the first embarrassment 
was over, treated in a manner that un- 
equivocally evinced how much his ma- 
jesty desired to compensate him for all 
he had suffered. That the whole court 
should follow the royal example was a 
matter of course ; friends and enemies 
pressed forward to congratulate the re- 
established favorite, and even Madame 
Montespan seemed either to have forgot- 
ten her former injury, or considered him 
sufficiently punished to deserve forgive- 
ness. Lauzun received all these de- 
monstrations with indifference; his 
whole soul was absorbed in the idea of 
again meeting the Princess de Montpen- 
sier;—and the unspeakable gracious- 
ness with which she constantly drew 
him more and more within her charmed 
circle, often banished both the king and 
the world from his mind. 

One morning as, according to cus- 
tom, he called to pay his respects to the 
princess, he found her alone in her 
boudoir. Her glance greeted him with 
an entirely unusual expression of con- 
fusion or embarrassment. It seemed as if 
a burthen of sorrow weighed upon her 
heart, which she desired to lighten by 
sharing, without being able to summon 
sufficient resolution for the purpose. 
Her apparent perplexity seized also 
upon the count; already was he on the 
point of respectfully retiring to the 
ante-room, when the princess motioned 
him to approach her. 

« You are the friend of the king,” 
she began, after some hesitation, deeply 
blushing, and in a scarcely audible 
voice,—* you often sustain him with 
your counsel. I also have need of such 
a friend ;—will you be that friend to 
me?” Count Lauzun answered only 
by a low bow, with his hand upon his 
heart. 

“I am heartily tired of the life I 
lead,” continued the princess, with re- 
covered animation—‘[ am tired of 
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this objectless activity in an everlasting 
sameness that can offer me nothing 
new, nothing interesting. And I also 
hate the constantly conflicting plans of 
those who incessantly beset me for the 
possession of myself, or rather of my 
wealth and titles, for the promotion of 
their own interested and ambitious 
views. Thus stands it with me within 
the circle of my own family ; without 
that circle the daily solicitations for my 
hand becomes insufferably wearisome. 
I already stand too high to need the 
aid of a foreign prince to raise me still 
higher. What can be offered me that 
I do not already possess? What can 
the first throne in Europe offer to com- 
pensate me for the desertion of my own 
fair native land, which insures to me all 
that a mortal can desire ?—power, rank, 
respect, and wealth.” The princess 
paused to give the count an opportunity 
to answer; but as the latter continued 
silent, she again resumed—* I am firm- 
ly resolved to be happy, if possible, in 
my native land, by blessing a being 
who loves me, and whose love I may 
return. [will marry Count Lauzun, 
and will choose my husband among the 
exalted noblemen of my country—among 
the true servants of my royal relative 
and master.” 

Lauzun felt the imperative necessity 
of replying to the princess ; yet, desert- 
ed by his usual presence of mind, he 
could scarcely stammer out a few un- 
connected and almost unintelligible 
words. Happily the princess was, her- 
self, too much agitated to notice his em- 
barrassment ; she was visibly struggling 
for the attainment of sufficient self-pos- 
session to continue her remarks. 

“ I am satisfied,” she at length con- 
tinued, * that I cannot have done amiss 
in consulting, upon this most important 
affair of my whole life, with the friend 
and adviser of him who is also my near- 
est and dearest friend.” ‘And the 
king?” at length ejaculated Lauzun, 
with a painful effort. ‘+ He knows and 
approves of my resolution, as well as 
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of the reasons which have induced it,” 
was the answer; “but he declines 
guiding my choice; and how hard itis, 
alone, to select the worthiest among so 
many who are worthy! Yet why 
should I desire to deceive you?” she 
added, with downcast eyes, after a 
moment’s silence,—‘' my choice, count, 
I believe, is made, and yet I trust my 
heart—I would say my penetration— 
too little—I desire the confirmation—I 
wish—It is you, Lauzun, you, whom I 
have chosen—to counsel and guide me ; 
to you I breathe the name never yet ut- 
terred even to the king.” 

She ceased speaking, her face suffu- 
sed with blushes, while that of Lauzun 
was deadly pale. “ Oh no, no!” he 
cried, sinking upon his knees in the 
humblest posture,—“ in mercy do not 
tell me the name of the fortunate one. 
How is it possible for me to decide ?” 
he continued, with difficulty command- 
ing himself,—* should I venture so far, 
and my decision should have the mis- 
fortune to displease your royal high- 
ness ve 

«This want of courage does not be- 
come you, Count Lauzun, and you are 
not as frank towards me as my full re- 
liance on you deserves,” replied the 
princess, withsome haughtiness. * Who 
can feel more deeply than myself the 
honor of this gracious confidence ?” an- 
swered Lauzun; “ still not the less 
deeply do I feel how difficult it is to 
prove myself worthy of it.” 

“ You know not how much you lose 
by this evasion,” said the princess, as, 
turning from him, she arose from her 
seat, and approached the open door of 
the room in which her ladies were whi- 
ling away the hours in sparkling con- 
versation with some of the lords of the 
court. Lauzun followed her, scarcely 
knowing what he did, his visible agita- 
tion did not fail to increase the univer- 
sal attention which his long téte-a-téte 
with the princess had already excited ; 
but he was too much occupied with his 
own feelings to observe it, and as soon 
as possible withdrew from the brilliant 
circle, that he might, in solitude, medi- 
tate over what had passed. 

For a long time he vainly endeavor- 
ed to control the wishes, hopes, and 
fears which arose in his bosom. He 
was at first alarmed by the thought that 
he might, perhaps, through his own 
fault, become an object of scorn to the 
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noble lady ; but this idea was soon re- 
jected as unworthy of himself and her ; 
this was succeeded by the fear that by 
his weakness and timidity he had trifled 
with her confidence ; and thus he hov- 
ered long between happiness and mise- 
ry, until, at last, he resolved to free him- 
self from such tormenting uncertainty 
at any price, and to obtain, by entrea- 
ties and promises of perfect sincerity, 
an explanation from the princess. 

He was not able to approach her un- 
til late in the evening. It was at a fancy 
ball at which the king, with some of 
his officers, appeared as Acadian shep- 
herds. In their stiff garments of gold 
brocade, embroidered with precious 
stones, with crooks of gold in their 
hands, their long flowing hair well co- 
vered with powder and pomatum, they 
would have made rather a ridiculous 
figure in our day, but seemed appropri- 
ate enough to the perverted taste of that 
age. Anna de Montpensier, in the 
costume of the country, not less richly 
but more tastefully arrayed than the 
ideal shepherds, excited universal admi- 
ration. ‘The provincial dress gave an 
unusually charming softness to her ap- 
pearance, which somewhat encouraged 
the count as he approached her. 

“ May a penitent dare hope to obtain 
what a few hours ago he blindly cast 
from him ?” he whispered to her. 

“ Beware of the wolves, my gentle 
shepherd; donot forget your usual watch- 
fulness and caution,” was the half- 
earnest, half-playful reply. 

“« I fear nothing,” answered Lauzun, 
“for, thanks to myself, I have nothing 
more to lose ; but, oh, my princess!” he 
added, in a sad, beseeching tone, “t per- 
mit me now to drop this assumed cha- 
racter—]J do not feel able to susain it.— 
Did you but know what I have suffered 
since this morning! did you but know 
my repentance, my ardent desire to de- 
vote my whole hfe to your service! 
The confidence you reposed in me to- 
day, now that I have recovered from 
the surprise it gave me, has raised me 
above myself; Í feel courage to serve 
you at any price. Restore tome your 
confidence, and I swear to deserve it by 
frankness and sincerity, at every haz- 
ard.” 

Lauzun’s voice trembled, and the 
princess was not less agitated. For a 
long time she silently and hesitatingly 
gazed upon him. ‘I no longer feel as 
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I did this morning,” she said, at length, 
«I was then frank ;—~ your reserve, 
Count Lauzun, has made me also re- 
served.” She was again silent; her 
beautiful blue eyes were, for a moment, 
dimmed, a gentle sad smile played upon 
her lips; at that moment was heard the 
dull sound of the clock striking twelve, 
and the princess shuddered. “ It is 
midnight, and Friday begins,” she said, 
growing paler; ‘it isan unfortunate day, 
in which no good thing should be under- 
taken. I dare not tell you the name 
now. I feel as if half of my happiness 
was already taken away, because Í only 
thought of it at this unlucky moment, 
and mournful forebodings fill my breast. 
Go now to the king; count, good night ; 
to-morrow, Saturday, at the queen’s,”’ 
she hurriedly whispered, as she beckon- 
ed to her ladies, who were in attend- 
ance. 

Lauzun gazed thoughtfully after her 
retreating form, but did not venture to 
struggle against the almost universal su- 
perstition with which this day was re- 

arded, and from which, perhaps, he 
imself was not wholly free. Slowly 
crept the hours until the evening, in 
which all his hopes and fears should 
end. Already hundreds of wax tapers, 
in the apartments of the queen, chang- 
ed night into the most brilliant day ; 
their rays were reflected in a thousand 
forms from the gilded walls, and the 
dazzling lustre of the jewels, the glit- 
tering embroidery, the numberless gi- 


randoles of rock-crystal, shed a peculiar 


rainbow-colored light through the per- 
fumed air. The duchesses, seated upon 
their rather uncomfortable tabourets 
near the queen, formed an enviable 
circle, and looked proudly down upon 
the groups of countesses, marchionesses, 
and viscountesses, whom court etiquette 
required to remain standing, and who 
were almost too weary to sustain them- 
selves in an erect position. Gallantry, 
intrigue, unmeaning court flattery, cir- 
culated through the saloon. Near the 
queen the conversation, as customary in 
such places, was low, gentle, and sub- 
dued ; but more lively and interesting 
in proportion to the distance from her. 
Near a large mirror, a little apart 
from the rest, Anna de Montpensier sat 
thoughtfully upon the seat to which, as 
a French princess, she was entitled. 
Although the evening was already far 
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advanced, she had not yet:mentioned the 
name. Count Lauzun had not yet 
found a favorable opportunity to join 
her, notwithstanding she had placed 
herself, perhaps unconsciously, in a po- 
sition best calculated to favor that ob- 
ject. Timidly glancing her eyes over 
the brilliant crowd, she saw him for 
whom alone she looked, intently yazing 
upon her from a corner of the saloon not 
far distant. It seemed to her at this 
moment that friendly whispering spirits 
were advising her to conquer her maid- 
en shyness ;-~a deep blush. a slight he- 
sitation, and quickly, as if to leave no 
time for reflection, she turned to the 
mirror, apparently to adjust the magni- 
ficent ornament on her breast,—once 
more she looked in the glass towards 
the corner he occupied. There still . 
stood Lauzun, watching her slightest 
movement. Gently, like an angel kiss- 
ing a sleeping child, she breathed on 
the mirror, and upon the surface, dim- 
med by her breath, with light fingers, 
wrote, C’est Vous. She then sank 
back upon her seat, while the writing 
disappeared as rapidly as it was 
formed. — 

The queen now rose to depart, and 
the consequent movement and confusion 
in the room happily gave the princess 
time to recover herself. She also must 
leave, with her ladies, for the Luxem- 
burg palace. On departing, her eyes 
once more sought the now happy Lau- 
zun. Pale with joy, he still remained 
motionless in the same attitude; she 
saw that he had read and understood; 
she felt that his eye was upon her, but 
she could not meet his glance. With- 
out approaching her he followed to the 
carriage in a delirium of happiness.— 
“ C’est vous,” was written wherever he 
looked ; ‘* C’est vous” was engraved 
upon his heart; ‘* C’est vous” was seen 
in the starry heavens. He thought of 
nothing—could think of nothing, but 
these two words; he fell asleep while 
murmuring them, and saw them in let- 
ters of light in all his dreams that hap- 
py night. 

On awaking the next morning, he 
could not believe the events of the pre- 
ceding evening to be anything but an 
illusive vision. Again the old struggle 
returned. Now he blamed himself for 
his foolish presumption—now he regard- 
ed himself as the happiest being on 
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earth. ‘I will see her,’ he said, at 
last—‘‘she will tell me if I have 
dreamed.” 

He found her attending high mass 
with the queen, at the palace chapel. 
Absorbed in her devotions, she did not 
appear to notice him ; but never did a 
purer or more fervent prayer ascend to 
heaven, than that of Anna de Mont- 

ensier in this important crisis of her 
ife. 

When the service was concluded, the 

princess rose to follow the queen to 
the royal nursery. For the first time 
Lauzun rejoiced in his situation at 
court, which gave him the privilege of 
attending them. With timid pleasure 
Anna de Montpensier listened without 
looking up, to the sound of his foot- 
steps; she scarcely knew herself, so 
changed did she feel, so deserted by her 
usual self-possession—and her embar- 
rassment became even painful when the 
queen passed with the governess to an- 
other room, leaving her alone with the 
count. ; 
t Scarcely knowing what she did, she 
sank upon a couch which had been pla- 
ced for the children near the fire, while 
the count, improving the opportunity, 
approached her. ‘I am frozen almost 
to death,” she remarked, for the sake 
of saying something, fixing her eyes 
steadily upon the fire, and appearing to 
be warming her beautiful hands. 

“« And I! my gracious princess—and 
I! I have hardly deserved this punish- 
ment,” said Lauzun, in great agitation. 
The princess looked inquiringly at him 
—“ this mockery,” continued he, al- 
most inaudibly. “ And can you really 
believe that I would trifle with you ?” 
asked the princess, rising and gazing at 
him with love, hope, and trustful confi- 
dence beaming in her face. Their eyes 
met,—and there was no longer heel of 
words. Enraptured, delighted, forget- 
ting everything, Lauzun was on the 
point of falling at her feet, when she 
warned him by a look that the queen 
was returning. 

On the next Sunday evening the 
princess seized a favorable moment to 
reveal to the king the name of him she 
had chosen. “ That he is your favor- 
ite,” she said, “made me first prefer 
him, and that he is your subject, a 
French nobleman, and one of your per- 
sonal guards, has placed him, in my 
eyes, on a level with any prince. In 
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future it will be my pride, the joy of 
my life, for which I daily thank God, 
that I am in a condition to elevate this 
distinguished and most noble of men, 
to such rank and wealth as will enable 
him to surpass in outward splendor, as 
far as he already does in inward ex- 
cellence, those who, from selfish mo- 
tives, have heretofore sought my 
hand.” 

The king listened to the outpouring 
of his cousin’s feelings with attention 
and sympathy. ‘God forbid that I 
should wish to deny so happy a destiny 
to any man who deserves it,” he said ; 
“but I would rather sacrifice all, than 
give reason for a suspicion that I desir- 
ed to advance a favorite at the expense 
of the happiness of a near and beloved 
relative! So, dear- Anna, I will give 
no opinion as to your choice, but leave 
you to follow the dictates of your true 

eart and pare mind. I shall always 
remain your friend, dear cousin. May 
you find happiness for yourself in im- 
parting it to others—but I advise you 
to be cautious, for Lauzun has power- 
enemies.” 

“ Whom can we fear ¥ you be for 
us,” said the delighted Anna, stooping 
to kiss his hand—but raising and affec- 
tionately embracing her, he withdrew. 

Who can describe the wonder, the 
surprise, the amazement with whieh 
the whole of Paris heard the intelli- 
gence, that on the approaching Sunday 
the already settled marriage of the 
princess would take place. “If you 
are confounded,’ wrote Madame de 
Sevigné to her daughter in the country, 
while announcing to her Lauzun’s sur- 
prising good fortune, ‘* if you are over- 
come, if you declare that we are trying 
to make you believe something utterly 
improbable, in short, if you abuse us, 
and say everything against us, it 1s all 
nght, br we have all done the same to 
each other here in Paris.” 

The whole nobility of France felt 
themselves honored by the distinction 
the princess had conferred on them by 
choosing one of their number. Crowds of 
congratulators from the first families 
poured into the Luxemburg palace; 
and some of the nobility, with the Duke 
de Richelieu attheir head, even thanked 
her on their knees for the high honor 
shown to them in her choice of a hus- 
band. Lauzun’s relatives and nearest 
friends of both sexes, pressed around, 
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full of joy and gratitude. They clasp- 
ed her Knees, kissed her hands—even 
the hem of her robe. Anna de Mont- 
pensier was full of love and happiness : 
“ Love him,” she said, * yes, love him 
sincerely, earnestly—the whole world 
has not love enough to reward him as 
he deserves.” 

The royal family, with exception of 
the king, were openly and decidedly 
opposed to this marriage. The queen 
was most displeased of all, for she had 
hoped to obtain the splendid inherit- 
ance of her relative for her younger 
son, the Duke of Anjou, in the event of 
her remaining unmarried. She was 
foolish enough to tell this to the prin- 
cess, and heaped upon her reproaches 
instead of congratulations. She even 
tried, by entreaties and threatenings, 
supplications and reproofs, to make the 
king withdraw his already pledged 
consent; but this was not the way to 
influence Louis XIV. l 

Monsieur, the brother of the king, 
also saw in the engagement of the 
princess the destruction of all his own 
secret plans. He had been only a few 
weeks a widower ; his wife, Henrietta, 
of England, (whose exceeding grace 
and sweetness are still preserved to us 
in the Dresden Gallery, by the masterly 
skill of Vandyke,) was poisoned by the 
Chevalier De Lorraine, the unprinci- 
pled favorite of her husband, and Mon- 
sieur only awaited the expiration of the 
usual period of mourning to ask the 
hand of his rich cousin. His intentions 
were well-known at the court, and pro- 
bably hastened the decision of the prin- 
cess de Montpensier, who could not en- 
dure the thought of such a union. 

Reposing unlimited confidence in the 
king, the princess feared not the anger 
of her other relatives ; and Lauzun, 
thinking only of his consummate hap- 
piness, forgot the whole world besides. 
Still those who wished well to both of 
them were not entirely free from anxie- 
ty. Amid the rejoicings and congratu- 
lations, warning voices were heard, en- 
treating them to hasten the execution 
of their intentions, and also advising the 
count not to go out unarmed or without 
attendants. 

These intimations were at first lit- 
tle regarded by the happy ones; but 
they were so often repeated, and by 
different persons, that the princess felt 
there must be some reality in the 
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threatened danger. And it was deci- 
ded at once that, instead of celebrating 
their nuptials with royal splendor at 
the Louvre, on the approaching Sun- 
day, they should be quietly married in 
the country on Thursday. 

The king was easily persuaded to 
consent to this change, and only one 
day was to elapse before the comple- 
tion of the happiness of the lovers. 
Was it strange that from their eleva- 
tion they overlooked this seemingly in-. 
considerable space ? 

The princess spent this last day in 
placing, through more than royal gifts, 
the man of her choice in a situation as 
nearly as possible on an equality with 
herself, and in the preparation of the 
marriage contract. She gave up to 
him in advance four of her provinces, 
whose value amounted to twenty-two 
millions. These were the duchy of 
Montpensier, from which he was to 
take his name; the Earldom of Eu, the 
possession of which raised him to the 
rank of the first peer of France, and 
the two rich duchies, Saint Fargeau 
and Chastellerault. Lauzun was bur- 
dened by this generosity ; he felt like a 
man who stands at the base of a mag- 
nificent building and looks upwards. 
The gorgeous structure of his happiness 
seemed threatening to crush him ; he 
could not rejoice; this greatness was 
not his element, as it weakened love, 
and fettered him with golden chains 
quite foreign to his disposition. 

Thursday at last arrived, and all 
was ready for the drive to Charenton, 
where the priest awaited them at the 
altar. Nothing was wanting but the 


' signing of the marriage contract, or ra- 


ther the contract itself. After hours 
had passed in impatient expectation, in- 
telligence finally came that the con- 
tract could not be finished till night, 
and consequently the bridal must be 
postponed to the follo wing sek “ Fri- 
day!” exclaimed the alarmed princess, 
“shall we approach the altar on that 
unfortunate day?” Vainly did Lau- 
zun endeavor by entreaties and remon- 
strances to banish this superstitious ter- 
ror from her usually calm and fearless 
mind. With a heavy heart he was 
forced to leave her unconsoled, as his 
duty, which on this day he dared not 
venture to neglect, required him to be 
near the person of the king. 

Anna’s apartments were thronged 
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with visitors, and in the excitement of 
receiving them, she vainly sought to 
escape the misgivings which became 
still stronger after Lauzun’s departure. 
The faces around her no longer appear- 
ed the same as on the preceding day. 
Cold, sneering countenances oppressed 
` her; false smiles mocked herwhere before 
she saw only sincerity, love, and grati- 
tude. Every hour she sent messengers, 
laden with threatenings, entreaties, and 
splendid promises, to hasten the com- 
pletion of the contract; she would at 
any price avoid the fearful Friday, and 
was resolved to proceed to Charenton 
by night—but in vain. The legal gen- 
tlemen obstinately maintained the same 
snail’s pace; the most trifling forms 
must be examined ten times over; 
everywhere they found fault and mis- 
takes; they promised to labor the 
whole night, and hoped to have itready 
by daylight. 

Late in the evening her dear friend 
returned, pale and weary: a thousand 
provoking accidents had troubled him 
the whole day; nothing which he had 
undertaken had succeeded. The mali- 
cious friendliness of his open enemies, 
the cautious deportment of his true 
friends, the many mysterious warnings 
from every side—all had made him feel 
conscious of some change since yester- 
day, the precise nature of which he 
could not discover. 

The king was, apparently, as friend- 
ly as usual; but during the whole day 
he had no opportunity to speak to him 
in private, for Madame Montespan was 
ill, and the monarch passed many hours 
with her. 

For the first time during the day a 
beam of joy sparkled in Anna’s eyes 
when she saw her friend again; she 
offered her hand to him, and motioned 
him to a seat by her side, which he de- 
clined. - 

‘‘Permit me to remain standing be- 
fore you, my royal princess, as becomes 
the subject of your house,’’ said he ; 
“ allow me the satisfaction of not for- 
getting, in this glimpse of perfect hap- 
piness, what ] am! I am still bewild- 
ered by the unaccountable kindness of 
fate. I feel as if I was floating in a 
heavenly dream, with the consciousness 
that I am soon to awake deprived of 
all. Alas! from whom, from what side 
will the blow come ?” 

“ Lauzun,” exclaimed the princess, 
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“ you afflict, you grieve me exceeding- 
ly!” But he, without noticing these 
words, fell on his knees before her,— 
“ Forgive me,” said he, “if I frankly 
confess to you that I am tormented by 
the thought, that perhaps you repent of 
having distinguished me; it may be 
only your generosity, only an honora- 
ble adherence to your pledged word, 
which, leads you, notwithstanding eve 
obstacle, to fulfil your promise. If ıt 
be so, consider well—it concerns m 
whole life, and perhaps my future sal- 
vation. Believe me, no one would 
blame—the world would praise you, if 
you would now retract. 

“For God’s sake, what language !” 
interposed the princess; “ how is it 
possible,—how can it be that such a 
thought has entered your soul !” 

Lauzun concealed his drooping head 
in his hands, like one overwearied. 
« Misfortune hovers over me; I hear 
the rustling of its wings,” he murmur- 
ed to himself; * the blow that is to an- 
nihilate me must and will fall—would 
it not be a consolation that it came from 
the beloved hand Bi 

At this moment the door opened ; 
Lauzun sprung upon his feet, and with 
pale countenances they both eagerly 
looked to see who was about to enter. 
It was only one of the ladies of the 
princess, who informed her that the king 
expected her in his cabinet in a quarter 
of an hour. ‘ Thank God !” exclaim- 
ed the princess, “ the contract is ready 
at last; they have brought it tothe king 
for his signature, as was agreed, and my 
kind cousin disregards the lateness of 
the hour, in order to relieve me from 
my suspense.” 

Lauzun willingly took the same view 
of the matter as the princess, and his 
heart became lighter. In the greatest 
haste the arrangements for the following 
day were made. But they could not 
part, even for a few hours, without a re- 
turn of their secret forebodings. Lau- 
zun left her with assumed calmness, but 
Anna burst into tears as soon as he was 
gone. ‘It is truly joyful,” she said, to 
one of her ladies, ‘*to be so near the 
end,—to have succeeded before the ex- 
piration of this day at last ;”? and her 
tears flowed more abundantly, but with- 
out relieving her heart. 

She found the king in his cabinet-— 
he was troubled, and apparently em- 
barrassed ; folding her in an embrace, 
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he held her in his arms a long time 
without speaking. 

«My dearest cousin,” he said, at 
last, ‘* you find me in trouble, but it is 
best for you to hear what is unavoida- 
ble, and without delay, through me, 
whose sympathy will lessen your pain. 
My dear Anna, we kings stand in the 
world conspicuous as the sun in the 
heavens, and therefore must there be 
no spot or blemish on us. In Paris,— 
throughout the whole kingdom, and 
even at foreign courts, [ have certain 
knowledge it is reported that I am about 
to sacrifice you, my dearest cousin ; 
that you, because it 1s my will, are sa- 
crificed to the Count Lauzun, my fa- 
vorite, that I may raise him to the rank 
of a prince of the blood. My kingly 
honor must not suffer in the eyes of my 
subjects and the world. I feel the dis- 
tress, the injustice you suffer; but you 
must bear it with resignation—it con- 
cerns the most sacred thing in the 
world—the honor of your king. You 
must give up all thought of this mar- 
riage with Lauzun.” 

Who can describe the scene that fol- 
lowed! Who can describe Anna’s dis- 
tress, her remonstrances, her entreaties, 
her complaints, her passionate implor- 
ings rather to be put to death than se- 
parated from the only man she had 
ever loved !—The immoveable monarch 
complained with her,—he knelt near 
her, when with despairing supplications 
she fell at his feet,—he held her a long 
time in his arms, he was melted with 
pity,—but he remained firm. 

His own glory was of more value in 
the eyes of Louis than all other consi- 
derations, and those who desired the 
rupture of the marriage, had so artfully 
worked upon this, his weakest side, 
that they had moulded him at will. 
Madame de Montespan, Lauzun’s se- 
cret but powerful enemy, had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven his former offence. 
She, and the hostile members of the 
royal family, spared no means to attain 
their end, and had well improved the 
single day allowed them by the unfin- 
ished contract. Their success was 
such that the king thought he was act- 
ing nobly when he showed himself 
weak and cruel; and no proofs, no ar- 
guments that the poor princess could 
command, were allowed to move him. 

The sorely stricken lady reached her 
room in a state of almost insensibility. 
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She had scarcely returned when the 
door opened, and the pale and tremb- 
ling Lauzun entered, supported by his 
faithful friend, Guitry, and accompa- 
nied by the Duke of Montansier and 
Marshal de Créqui. 

“« The king has commanded us,” 
said the duke, * to conduct Count 
Lauzun here, in order that he may 
thank your royal highness for the favor 
you intended him. The king is much 
pleased at the submission with which 
you both have yielded to his wishes ; 
he entreats your royal highness to be 
convinced that he will do everything 
but this to show his love and grateful 
consideration.” 

‘s What can he do?” cried the de- 
spairing princess; ‘‘ what can he do, the 
powerless one, when he has trodden 
my peace, my repose, my happiness 
under his feet? Oh, Lauzun! how 
can you, how can we both bear the fu- 
ture ?” She then suddenly rose from 
the couch on which they had laid her, 
fainting, and seizing Lauzun’s hand, 
said with a dignity in look and tone 
which awed his companions—‘* At least 
I may be permitted to take leave of my 
happiness, of the man whom I shall 
never cease to mourn, without wit- 
nesses.” 

She led Lauzun into the adjoining 
cabinet, the same to which she had re- 
paired a few days before, for the pur- 
pose of revealing the secret of her 
heart. There she fell weeping upon 
his breast, and, for the first and last 
time, was clasped in the arms of her 
lover. © 

The firmness which he had hitherto 
preserved now deserted him; his eyes 
overflowed with burning tears, heavy 
sighs escaped from his heaving bosom, 
and when he recovered, he saw that 
the unhappy one in his arms had 
found a short relief from trouble in un- 
consciousness. From this unconscious- 
ness she subsequently recovered only 
to endure a long struggle between death 
and the now joyless life. 

Long before this struggle was deci- 
ded, the unhappy Lauzun was again 
banished, by a second lettre-de-cachet, 
from the living world; for, notwitb- 
standing all the specious arguments and 
persuasions of Lauzun’s enemies, a 
voice in his own heart importunately 
accused the king of injustice ; and one 
is never so cruel as when he feels that 
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he has been unjust. Louis persuaded 
himself that he believed what he really 
did not,—he received as true the accu- 
sation that Lauzun, under the appear- 
ance of submission, conceived the de- 
sign of being secretly united to the 
Princess de Montpensier,—and punish- 
ed the supposed crime with incredible 
severity, that the presence of the man 
he had injured might not be to him a 
continual reproach. 

Silently, abstractedly, Lauzun enter- 
ed the carriage which was to convey 
him he knew not where. ‘At every 
point upon his long journey his hard 
fate excited innumerable expressions 
of sympathy ; but he received them 
with the same indifference as if they 
had been uttered in a foreign and un- 
known language. 

The accompanying officer made every 
possible effort to lighten the mournful 
journey. With true French politeness, 
he sought to draw him into conversa- 
tion, that he might relieve his over- 
charged heart by complaints ; but Lau- 
zun continued silent. Only once, when 
they were passing a dangerous place in 
Savoy, and he was requested to leave 
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the carriage, a bitter smile played upon 
his lips. 

“ Count Lauzun has nothing now to 
fear,” he answered, remaining in the 
carriage, and gazing unmoved into the 
deep chasm by the side of the narrow 
road. 

At last they reached the high fortress 
of Pignerol, situated on the Pied- 
montese mountains, and surrounded by 
mournful pines, where he perhaps was 
destined, for his whole life, to atone for 
a few careless words spoken to a cour- 
tier; for it is probable that it was this 
imprudence which had excited the an- 
ger of Madame Montespan, and thus 
had finally proved his destruction. 

Following his jailer as silently as he 
had traversed the route, he now enter- 
ed the gloomy subterranean dungeon 
assigned for his prison. Carefully ex- 
amining the mournful abode, “IN secu- 
LA SECULORUM,”’ he said, as the clanking 
and rattling of the bars and keys an- 
nounced his farewell to light and air— 
to joy and life—and was now, like 
thousands before him, forgotten by all 
but one loving heart. 
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STUDENT’S NIGHT-WATCH. 


Bentara my chamber window I recline, 


And all is still around me. 


Nature lies, 


With her poor children sleeping. All, save mine, 
Are closed, the easily-persuaded eyes ; 

- Sweet visions pass before them, such as rise 

On childhood’s innocent slumbers ;—they can sleep! 


Alas ! 


why is it that we would be wise, 


And in hard study and conclusions deep, 
Learn only of the precious gifts we lose, 
Self-banished, sweet affections we abuse, 

When we might live in them, and through their smiles 
Feel the soft night pass o’er us with her dews, 

As if, usurping all our wakeful toils, 
She held herself alone the privilege to weep ! 
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PAPERS OF AN OLD DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


EDITED BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ROUGH ALLIES.——-CLOTHING.—-UNHEALTHINESS OF THE PRISONS. 


“ WE had a gang of men at Dartmoor, 
called ‘rough allies,” and they were 
as rascally a set of devils as ever escap- 
ed drowning, to have the chance at 
some future day of standing on air and 
pulling hemp. I know not the etymol- 
ogy of the words but it was highly ex- 
pressive of the qualifies of those who 
bore it. ‘They were rough as untamed 
bears, and allied together in the bonds 
of wickedness ; for they were the very 
antipodes to anything savoring of mo- 
rality and decency. I verily believe 
that three quarters of all the misery 
and privations we endured here, were 
owing to these human brutes; and I 
know that however blameable Captain 
Shortland may have been on the day 
of the massacre, he would have want- 
ed the pretence for his conduct had it 
not been supplied by these graceless 
scoundrels. They were the most mis- 
erable, debased wretches one can pos- 
sibly conceive of; the promoters of all 
riots and plundering expeditions; and 
were continually prowling about the 
prisons, day and night, seeking what 
they might steal and devour. Some 
one has aptly enough denominated 
them the Janizaries of Dartmoor; and 
the analogy holds that they were the 
terror and detestation of the. orderly 
portion of the community. * ° 

If one of these rough allies coveted 
the goods of a neighboring shop-keeper, 
he would go round to some of his com- 
rades, and say that the shop-keeper had 
sold light penny-worths of tobacco, but- 
ter or bread. Immediately the watch- 
word of “ Heave O!” would resound 
throughout the prison; the rough al- 
lies would assemble in force, and make 
a foray upon the shop-keeper, capsize 
his table and steal his goods; and he 
would deem himself lucky if he came 
off no worse. 


I find in my diary the following en- 
try: “1815, Feb. 13th. The market 
stopped in consequence of a man hav- 
ing escaped from the cachot, (or black 
hole,) where he had been confined 
some months. He scaled the palisades 
when the turnkey was off his guard, 
and got in among the rest of the prison- 
ers, who refused to deliver him up 
when demanded by Capt. Shortland.” 

“ Mr. , a shop-keeper in No. 
7, was reported to have said that the 
man ought to be delivered up, when 
some rough allies assembled in great 
force, and demolished his stand and 
plundered his goods.” 

Such an occurrence as this was but 
too common. The principal leader of 
these wretches was an unprincipled 
scoundrel, who, I am happy to say, was 
not an American. He had been tried in 
the United States for piracy and murder, 
and defended himself, I have under- 
stood, with much ability. He was ac- 
quitted for want of evidence, though in 
prison he often boasted of his crime. 
He was an arttul, plausible fellow, of a 
very good education, report said learn- 
ed, and master of several languages 
and sciences, and possessing an uncom- 
mon dexterity in the use of the pen. 
He could counterfeit any man’s hand- 
writing, and so exactly imitate steel- 
plate engraving, that it was extremely 
difficult to distinguish between the imi- 
tation and the genuine. He was very 
fluent in the use of language, posses- 
sing, what sailors call the gift of gab, 
in perfection. 

When he first came to the depot, he 
took up his residence in No. 7, where 
he soon set himself to work to stir up 
strife among the inmates. He asserted 
that they were cheated by the commit- 
tee and the cooks, who, he said, were 
in the daily habit of embezzling a part 
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of their provisions. No other charge 
could be so likely to excite the indig- 
nation of the captives: for the allow- 
ance was but small at most, and to 
abstract any portion of it from hungry 
maws, was the most heinous offence 
that could be committed. This the 
demagogue understood well enough, 
and he laid his scheme accordingly. 
He gathered around him all the rough 
allies, and deluded many right-minded, 
but unthinking men, of a better char- 
acter, to his party ; when feeling him- 
self to be strong enough, he one day 
took possession of the cook-house, 
turned out the cooks and appointed 
others, and usurped the whole author- 
ity of the committee. Like the despot 
of former times, he was himself the 
state, but only for a short time; for 
the holy alliance of the commandant 
and turnkeys made an invasion of his 
usurped dominions, overthrew the 
usurper, vanquished his forces, and led 
the conqueror off captive to the black 
hole; and the committee and cooks 
were reinstated in office. But quiet- 
ness was not restored to our commu- 
nity ; the elements of rebellion were 
at work ; the volcano burst forth, and 
the chairman of the committee, a 
highly respectable gentleman, of cor- 
rect deportment and unassuming man- 
ners, nearly sixty years of age, was 
seized by the rough allies, placed under 
a guard of their number, and, notwith- 
standing his age and respectable char- 
acter, they were preparing to commit 
further violence on his person by whip- 
ping him. But his son, who was also 
in the same prison, being a high-spirited 
young man, gathered together a num- 
ber of his friends, and rescued him 
from the hands of these desperadoes. 
Their leader was in a short time re- 
leased from the cachot, but he did not 
. come into our prison again. He went 
into No. 5, where he followed the 
business of gambling and counterfeiting. 
He could counterfeit the notes of the 
Tavistock and Plymouth banks so well, 
that a great many were passed to the 
market-people, who came to the pris- 
ons. He was also an adept at coining. 
I have frequently traced the sure 
and rapid progress of vice in many 
young men, who came to the prisons 
with fair moral characters, and who, 
before gaming was generally introduced 
among the prisoners, passed their time 
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in innocent amusements, or in acquiring | 
useful knowledge. As the first step in 
the career of depravity, he would hover 
round the gaming-table, where he 
would soon be fleeced of all the little 
money he had. His clothing, piece by 
piece, would be ‘ shoved up the spout” 
for a quarter of its value, till he was 
left with barely enough to cover his 
person, but not enough to defend him 
from the damps of the prison and the 
cold of the winter. From gaming, the 
transition to theft was a rapid one; de- 
tection and punishment soon followed, 
and then farewell, a long farewell to all 
sense of self-esteem and moral recti- 
tude. The once high-minded and hon- 
orable youth became a confirmed rough 
ally, prowling about the prisons seeking 
what he might be able to steal, or per- 
haps tending a gambling table in No. 4, 
a miserable slave to an ignorant negro. 
I had to mourn over the degradation of 
several youths of my own acquaintance 
—and, so far as I know their future his- 
tory, they never recovered from it. 

The term federalists was one of 
great opprobrium in Dartmoor, and it 
was the one most frequently made use 
of by the rough allies to give a pretext 
for, or to extenuate their acts of vio- 
lence and plunder; and it answered 
quite as well, or perhaps a little bet- 
ter, than the charge of selling light 
ha’penny-worths. 

These fellows would hang about the 
market on market-days, watching their 
chance to steal; and their depredations 
on the market-people was so frequent, 
that, at last, the commandant would 
not allow any of the captives to go out 
into the market-yard when the market 
was held, but caused them to stand in 
the passage-way of communication 
with the prisons, with the iron gate in 
front of them shut, so that when an 
article was bargained for, it was handed 
in between the bars of the gate, and 
the purchase-money passed through in 
the same manner. But the poor mar- 
ket-people were not much the better 
for this arrangement; the purchasers 
too often forgot to pay when they had 
received the article, but would move off 
with it as fast as their legs could carry 
them ; or, as they used to term it, 
‘Give leg-bail for security.” When 
the market people became more cau- 
tious, and refused to deliver the goods 
with one hand until they had received 
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the money in the other, the rough al- 
lies resorted to another expedient. 
They would carry in their hands, con- 
cealed under their outer garments, a 
rope coiled up, to one end of which 
was attached a number of fish-hooks. 
Watching their chance, they would 
throw it, as expertly as a South Amer- 
ican does his lasso, into the baskets 
containing the goods for sale; then 
singing out, “ Heave oh!” they would 
run down. the yard, while their com- 
rades would cluster around the palings, 
to conceal them from sight, and to fa- 
cilitate the passage of the plundered 
article through the palings ; and this 
a of hooking was generally success- 
ul 


I am sorry to say that these depre- 
dations on the English were viewed 
in a very different light from depreda- 
tions committed on the property of 
each other. ‘They were looked upon as 
being no concern of ours, and they were 
never punished. I do not think that 
the generality of the prisoners would 
have been sorry to see these men 
punished. by the English authorities ; 
but it was considered to be strictly their 
business to do it, and they could never 
detect the offenders. These men 
would insult the general and the offi- 
cers all day long, quarrel and fight with 
each other, when they had no one else 
to quarrel with, and were generally as 
near being drunk as the state of their 
finances would permit them to be. In 
short, they were a nuisance and annoy- 
ance to every decent man in the prisons. 

We were very often embargoed, (as 
we termed it,) that is, confined to our 
own yards, and sometimes shut up in 
our prisons, in consequence of the 
depredations of these fellows; and in 
this, as in many other affairs of this life, 
the innocent and guilty suffer alike. 

At first, the British government 
furnished the prisoners with clothing ; 
and noth ing could exceed the grotesque- 
ness of appearance of an individual 
rigged out in this garb of captivity. It 
consisted of a coarse woollen jacket, 
dyed a bright yellow color, marked on 
the back with what is called the king’s 
broad arrow, which resembles the two 
sides of a triangle, the point turned up- 
ward, and another straight line running 
from the point, equi-distant through the 
middle ; and the letters T. O., being 
the initials of transport office, in staring 
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black lettérs, one letter on each side of 
the arrow. Also, a pair of pantaloons 
of the same color and material, with 
the same marks upon them; a comical 
cap made of coarse woollen stuff, and a 
pair of woven list shoes, with wooden 
soles about an inch thick. Iregret that 
I did not procure a suit of this clothing, 
to bring home and deposite in some 
museum; and I think that a Dartmoor 
rough ally, rigged out in his prison 
toggery, would form a valuable addition 
to a travelling menagerie, to be exhibi- 
ted as a curiosity. 

Very few of the prisoners would 
accept of this dress, preferring rather 
to suffer the cold and dampness of the 
prisons than to wear it; and at last, 
Mr. Beasly, the nominal agent for 
prisoners of war, sent down from Lon- 
don some clothing for the destitute. 

The trade in old clothes furnished 
employment for a part of the prisoners, 
who were almost as great nuisances as 
the rough allies. They would go about 
the prisons at all times of the day, 
crying out, “ any old clothes to sell? 
who wants to buy any old clothes ?” 
They made great profits, for in a week 
or two after the allowance had been 
paid us by Mr. Beasly’s clerk, many 
of the improvident and gambling prison- 
ers would be destitute of money ; they 
would then sell their. clothes for a small 
sum; and when the time came round 
again to receive their money, they 
would buy in again the same garments, 
or others, at an exorbitant profit, again 
to sell and again to buy, according to 
the state of their finances. ‘These men 
had the character, and I suspect justly, 
of being great rascals—frequently steal- 
ing the clothes they had to sell. 

The situation of the prisons was 
a very unhealthy one, and great mor- 
tality generally prevailed among the 
prisoners. Situated as we were, on a 
mountain said to be seventeen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, in a 
climate proverbial as is the west of 
England for moisture of atmosphere ; 
poorly paid and scarcely clad; im- 
mured in gloomy stone prisons, which 
a ray of sun scarcely ever penetrated ; 
without glass in the windows to guard 
us against the cold and dampness, and 
no fires allowed in the prisons, we 7 
could not be otherwise than unhealthy. 
The weather, except when by a mere 
chance it was fair, was continually 
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drizzling. I do not believe, that in the 
seven months I was there, we had 
more than six weeks when it did not 
rain, and this at long intervals. I find 
entries in my diary where I have noted 
the appearance of the sun after in- 
tervals of six, ten, and in one instance, 
fourteen days; and these entries are not 
unfrequent. I think I can say, without 
the least particle of exaggeration, that 
I did not enjoy asingle day of good 
health while at Dartmoor; and as 
friends, acquaintances, and townsmen 
were dropping away all around me, I 
contemplated the strong probability 
that I, too, should leave my bones in the 
prison burying-ground. 

Those who were considered well, 
were afflicted a large portion of the 
time with swelled jaws and tooth-ache ; 
so much so, that there were men in the 
prisons who had no other employment 
than to cure the tooth-ache. This they 
did by making a paste of bee’s-wax, sul- 
phur, and a little British oil. A small 
piece of this paste was put into a sau- 
cer or plate and set on fire; a small 
paper cone was then placed over it, and 
the smoke conveyed through a small 
hole in the point of the cone into the 
hollow of the acheing tooth. There was 
a deal of quackery about it, as they pre- 
tended to extract a worm from the tooth, 
and they exhibited it on the plate. This 
was done by putting a mustard-seed 
into each parcel of the paste, which get- 
ting shrivelled and parched by the heat, 
passed off well enough as asmall worm. 
I can testify to the efficacy of the pro- 
cess; and it was probably caused by 
the conversion, in the act of combustion, 
of 7 portion of the sulphur into sulphuric 
acid. 

Small pox and measles made great 
ravages, but the most prevailing disease 
was that disorder of the lungs, called 
by physicians, ‘ Perepneumonia notha.’ 
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It hewed down the prisoners in vast 
numbers; and, as I have already men- 
tioned, almost the whole crew of a South 
American privateer were exterminated 
by it. 

The whole number of prisoners who 
died at the depot was two hundred and 
fifty-two. The prisons were used to 
confine Americans in ahout a year, and 
the average number of prisoners there 
was under four thousand. The mor- 
tality, then, was about one in thirteen, 
or six or seven times the average of 
mortality in our New-England towns ; 
and when it is recollected that the pri- 
soners were generally robust men, in 
youth or middle life, and that, at home, 
comparatively few deaths take place 
among men of this description, it must 
be conceded that the mortality at Dart- 
moor was frightful. 

It was at one time so great that the 
British government sent a surgeon down 
from London; but whatever medical 
skill or kind and attentive treatment 
could do, was done by the head surgeon 
of the depot, Dr. George McGrath, a tall, 
one-eyed, but whole-souled Irish gentle- 
man. He possessed more influence 
with the prisoners than any one else, 
and he owed it to his courteous man- 
ners, and kind and skilful treatment of 
those who fell under his care. When 
we were about to leave the prisons, the 
inmates, through a committee, addres- 
sed a grateful and affectionate letter to 
this gentleman, thanking him, in warm 
terms, for his kindness; to which he 
returned a very modest and kind reply. 
I brought away with me a copy of this 
correspondence, but I regret that I can- 
not now find it. | 

The assistant surgeon was not popu- 
lar with the prisoners ; he had the char- 
acter of being harsh, severe and unkind. 
I do not certainly know if he was so, as 
I never had any intercourse with him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


AMUSEMENTS.—ESCAPE.—-MARKET. 


Tar sources of amusement at Dart- 
moor were various. Running, wrest- 
ling, boxing, ball, cricket and other ath- 
letic games and exercises, were con- 
tinually going on in the day time, iu 
the several yards. Many of the pri- 


soners became expert boxers and fen- 
cers under the tuition they received 
there. 

But the all-absorbing amusement with 
too many of them was gambling. The 
judicious portion of the captives fore- 
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saw what tremendous evils would re- 
sult from the indulgence of this vice ; 
and, when we first went to Dartmoor, 
very severe regulations were adopted, 
to prevent its introduction into the white 
prisons. l 

But the case was otherwise in No. 4. 
There gambling always prevailed ; for 
Big Dick reaped a revenue from the 
gambling-table, and I believe was the 
owner of several himself. 

No. 4, therefore, was our *“ Palais 
Royale” in more respects than one, 
and the gamblers were Dick’s most 
strenuous adherents. After we had be- 
come acquainted with the fact, that the 
treaty of peace was concluded at Ghent, 
the prisoners indulged the expectation, 
which to some was never realized, and 
to none speedily, of being very soon re- 
leased; and they relaxed in their ef- 
forts to suppress gambling. The tables 
soon began to appear in Nos. 5 and 7; 
and they increased so rapidly that these 
two prisons very soon became rivals to 
their dark neighbor, No. 4. [ believe 
that gaming never prevailed to such an 
extent in Nos. 1 and 3, but as these pri- 
sons were in a different yard, which 1 
did not often visit, I cannot speak con- 
fidently. 

The games were dice and cards, 
such as brag, vingt-une, &c. In some 
of the corners might be seen roulette- 
tables continually twirling round, and 
rolling the money out of the pockets of 
the sillydupes. The cock-loft of No. 4 
presented a view of every variety of 
gambling implements, (except a billiard 
table,) and I have often seen the church 
filled up with gambling-tables before 
the congregation had all dispersed. Si- 
mon’s pulpit itself, when not devoted to 
sacred uses, served the baser purpose of 
two gambling-tables. 

We had two theatres in Dartmoor; 
one in the cock-loft of No. 4, the other 
in that of No. 5. In the former, the 
performers were mostly blacks; in the 
latter, they were all whites. It is un- 
necessary, perhaps, for me to remark, 
that they were all males ; for the Eng- 
lish were not ungallant enough to retain 
females as prisoners, if they ever cap- 
tured any. The female parts were 
played, as they were in London in the 
early days of the drama, by boys; and 
with their appropriate dresses, and be- 
ing properly painted, they did the thing 
well enough. ‘The only exception I 
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ever noticed was in No. 4, where I wit- 
nessed a tall, strapping negro, over six 
feet high, painted white, murdering the 
part of Juliet to the Romeo of another 
tall dark-skin. l 

The blacks were pretty well in panto- 
mine—it seemed to be more natural to 
them; for there their grimaces and 
contortions all told with good effect. I 
witnessed a ludicrous accident one 
evening, which was attended with no 
bad consequences, “except a few con- 
tusions to the subject of it. It was in 
a pantomine in which occurred a storm, 
attended with lightning, which struck 
Harlequin dead. Columbine (I think 
it was) should have descended from the 
cloud, and resuscitated him with a stroke 
from her magic wand. The cloud was 
made of cloth, and the lightning with 
gunpowder and some other combustible 
materials. The cloud was suspended 
by a cord, and the lightning, instead of 
striking Harlequin, struck the cord and 
burnt it off, so that poor Columbine 
came down by the run, and barely 
escaped serious damage. 

The scenery, decorations and drese 
ses of this theatre had been got up by 
the French prisoners, who had been 
confined at Dartmoor, and who went 
away shortly after the Americans be- 
gantocomein. They were very good, 
and were purchased of the Frenchmen 
by the negroes. 

The performances in No. 5 were 
altogether of a higher order, but the 
scenery and decorations were not so 
good, having been got up by the com- 
pany themselves; and they were not 
such expert artists as the French. 
The plays here were sometimes tragi- 
cal, but more generally what are called 
genteel comedies. Some of the per- 
formers, it was thought, exbibited a 
talent for the drama, which, if it had been 
fostered by cultivation, would have 
made them highly respectable, if not 
eminent anywhere. 

I have before me two play-bills which 
I copied at the time; they were writ- 
ten in large characters, and stuck up 
about the walls of the prisons. 


“ The Dartmoor Thespian Company 
respectfully announce that there will be a 
performance at the Theatre No. 5, | 
this evening, December 29th, when will 
be presented the admired Comedy of _ 
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THE HEIR AT LAW. Pa 
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(Here followed the`cast of the characters, ) 
together with the favorite afterpiece of 
RAISING THE WIND. 

- On account of the reception of the happy 
news of the TREATY OF PEACE, the 
theatre will be Splendidly Illuminated.” 


© “The Amateur Dramatic Company 
will give a performance this evening, Feb. 3, 
at the Theatre No. 4, 
When will be presented Home's celebrated 
Tragedy of 
DOUGLASS, i 
together with the admired Pantomime of 
HARLEQUIN REVIVED. 
Doors open at 5 o’clock—performances tu 
commence at 6. 
Admission, seats 6d, rear 4d.” 


One would think, from the remark- 
able care taken in the construction of 
the depot to prevent escapes, that such 
an event was impossible. It was in- 
deed difficult, but one who had the 
necessary hardihood and perseverance, 
and who was moreover favored by 
circumstances, might succeed. The 
most common mode was to bribe a 
soldier. The guard was relieved every 
night, and the relieved soldiers marched 
out to their quarters in Princeton; the 
barracks within the walls of the depot 
being used only for the soldiers on duty 
and the relief. A prisoner, therefore, 
who had made up his mind to the at- 
tempt, would procure a grey over-coat, 
like those worn by the soldiers; he 
would place some article in the back, 
under the coat, to resemble a knapsack, 
a pasteboard front to his hat, and the 
rim of his hat cut off, all but in front, 
would bear a near enough resemblance 
in the night to a soldier’s cap; a stick, 
carried under his arm, was a substitute 
for a gun, as the soldiers, when the 
weather was inclement, carried their 
arms in the position called * secure.” 
I had an acquain:ance who escaped in 
this way, got to the coast, stole a boat, 
and went across the channel in the 
night-time to France. He joined a 
privateer fitting out there, sailed in her, 
was captured, and came back again to 
his old quarters in Dartmoor, just one 
fortnight from the day he made his 
escape. 

After the prisons were guarded by 
the Somersett militia, this chance of 
escape was cut off; for they were, in 
our vernacular, too surly and boorish, 
or as some may think, too faithful, to 
be accessories to the attempt. They 
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kept a strict watch on all suspicious 
movements, and if a man but thrust his 
head out of one of the windows of the 
prison after dark, pop would go a 
musket. 

A man one day attempted a novel 
mode of escape. I happened to be in 
the neighborhood of the market-yard, 
when what appeared to me an empty 
beer-hogshead was rolled out of one of 
the yards. Jt had accomplished almost 
half its transit across the market-yard, 
on its way toa dray, which was in waiting 
to receive it and carry it off to the 
brewery at Exeter. An officer came 
down the yard, with a fencing foil in 
one hand and a hammer in the other ; 
he ordered the cask to be stayed, 
knocked out the bung, and thrust in 
his foil. Immediately there was a 
ventriloquial sound from within the 
cask. The officer ordered it on end, 
knocked in one head and out jumped a 
man, who, looking around him a second 
or two, sneaked off into the prison. 

Before 1 went to the prisons there 
was a plan concerted to escape, by dig- 
ging a mine under one of the prisons, 
to go beyond the walls, and considera- 
ble progress was made in the work, 
when the matter was informed of by 
one of the prisoners, and the inmates 
were all removed from the yard, and the 
hole filled up. The man who inform- 
ed was sent away by Capt. Shortland ; 
for it would not have been good for his 
safety to have remained among the pri- 
soners. In sailor’s phrase, ‘he would 
have lost the number of his mess.” 
The name of an informer was an odi- 
ous one at Dartmoor, and the mere 
suspicion of an intent of betraying any 
of the prison secrets to our keepers, 
placed a man in an uncomfortable and 
dangerous position. So, likewise, did 
any supposed want of fealty to our 
country. There were a ‘number of 
men who arrived at the depot at differ- 
ent times, and who had been prisoners 
at Chatham. They had been dischar- 
ged from men-of-war ; and report said, 
and perhaps truly, that instead of hav- 
ing been impressed, they had volunta- 
rily entered the British service. They 
were arraigned before a self-constitu- 
ted tribunal, and without much formal- 
ity of trial, were found guilty of trea- 
son. Their judges then proceeded to 
act as executioners, and tattooed the let- 
ters T. R. on their checks, and other- 
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wise disfigured them. Upon knowledge 
of these facts, Capt. Shortland deter- 
mined to bring the offenders to justice, 
and had them arraigned at the Exeter 
Assizes for trial; but from some` cause 
or other the trial was postponed, and 
the men sent back to the prisons, and 
before the Assizes were held again, the 
prisoners had been sent home, in con- 
sequence of the peace. One poor man 
came very near losing his life, as these 
wretches were about hanging him, but 
he succeeded in making himself heard 
by the sentinels, who collected the 
guard and rescued him. 

We frequently, while in prison, heard 
of reverses to the American arms, and 
we now and then gota glimpse at their 
triumphs. The British officers were 
very sure always to send in the papers 
containing accounts of the former, but 
they were very studious, as far as they 
could, to exclude the latter. We re- 
ceived the account of General Drum- 
mond’s retreat from Fort Erie, the 23d 
November, and the next day we kept 
as a day of thanksgiving for this suo- 

cess. Wecould not keep it in our time- 
hallowed New-England style, but 
we were as thankful over our scanty 
modicum of thin soup, as were many at 
home, with more savory and abundant 
viands. 

The 22d of February we remem- 
bered as the birth day of General 
Washington, by hoisting the American 
colors on all the prisons. 

The 18th of March we received 
news of the battle of New-Orleans, and 
the prisons rang again with the joyful 
acclamations » of their inmates; and 
at night every prison was illuminated in 
the best manner we were able to do it, 
(not very splendidly, I allow,) but we 
were proud of this brilliant winding up 
of the war, and our hearts were illu- 
minated with joy; so we could well 
dispense with any very splendid out- 
ward manifestation. 

We were occasionally visited by 
people from the neighboring towns, at- 
tracted by curiosity to see the prison- 
ers, and now and then by some one 
from London. Sir Isaac Coffin came 
down twice, and had interviéws with 
allthe Nantucket men. He had seve- 
ral relations there, to whom, report 
said, he was kind. It was understood 
that he offered to procure the release of 
the Nantucket men, on condition that 
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they would settle in the island of Anti- 
costi, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
carry on the whale-fishery ; and that 
they declined acceding to his proposal. 
Alderman Wood visited us once, and 
was very courteous to the captives. 

We had amarket every day from 11 
o’clock A. M., to2 P. M., except Sun- 
days, and at the times when we were 
under embargo. The market was 
well supplied with every article need- 
ed for consumption in the prison, 
and was productive of no small profit to 
the country people. It was very diffi- 
cult to understand the dialect of these 
market folks; and the frequent dilem- 
mas and mistakes we were led into from 
this cause, were productive of no little 
fun. British travellers often sneer at 
the corruption of language prevailing 
in the United States, but one may travel 
from Passamaquaddy to the confines of 
Texas, and though he will meet with 
cant terms and local phrases prevailing 
everywhere, he will find the dialect es- 
sentially the same. But thisis not the 
case in England; for there every coun- 
ty has its own peculiar dialect, almost 
unintelligible to the residents of another. 
I was conversing one day with a friendly 
young officer of the guard, when I 
made use of an expression which he 
laughed at, as an Americanism. I called 
his attention to a countryman in the 
market-yard, who was. instructing a 
young man respecting the disposal of a 
sack of potatoes, and asked him to in- 
terpret to me his directions; and he con- 
fessed that he was completely puzzled. 

One of these Devonshire-men, who 
frequently visited the market at Dart- 
moor, is now residing within a quarter 
of a mile of the writer, having become 
an American citizen, and reared up a 
large family of stalwart Yankee boys. 
Every time I see his bluff, burly visage, 
and hear the tones of his Devonshire 
dialect, I am reminded of my residence 
at Dartmoor. 

In the neighborhood of our mess 
there was a young man, a native of the 
same town with the writer, who had 
lost three fingers of his left hand ina 
daring, but unsuccessful attempt to re- 
gain his liberty. The story is substan- 
tially as follows: Some time about 
midsummer of 1814, two hundred and 
fifty prisoners were removed from the 
prison at Melville Island, near Halifax, 
and were sent on board of four transport 
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vessels, which soon sailed for England, 
under convoy of the Goliath, a razeed 
seventy-four, carrying 56 guns, and 
commanded by Captain Frederick L. 
Maitland, who afterwards commanded 
the Bellerophon 74, and to whom Na- 
poleon surrendered himself after his 
final abdication. Among these prison- 
ers were most of the officers and crew 
of the privateer Diomede, late of Salem 

After being at sea two or three days, 
the prisoners on board of one of the 
transports perceived, when they went 
en deck—which they were permitted 
to do one at a time—that the weather 
was almost continually foggy, they be- 
ing on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
that the Goliath was out of sight; as 
were also the other vessels, for five or 
six hours at a time. Some of the more 
daring, who had reconnoitered the crew 
and marines closely while on deck, and 
saw that they felt under no apprehen- 
sion of a revolt, and were consequently 
off their guard, conceived a project of 
regaining their freedom by capturing 
the vessel. When below, they pro- 
posed to their fellow-prisoners to rush 
up and take possession of the ship at 
once. 

Now there is very little doubt that 
had they done so, they would have suc- 
ceeded, and most of them agreed to the 
proposition, and sprung on their feet for 
immediate action ; but one or two, who 
had been officers of privateers, and who, 
as the event proved, considered * discre- 
tion to be the better part of valor,” dis- 
suaded those who were for immediate 
action, and proposed to lay some plan, 
and then go to work systematically on 
some future day. 

They then consulted together, and 
agreed that the first day when the fog 
was dense enough to obscure them from 
the view of the other ships, they would 
make the attempt. The plan was, for 
one man to go on deck and reconnoitre, 
and if the prospect was good, to seize 
the sentinel at the hatchway, and cry 
* Keno,” as a watchword for the others 
torush up. It was three or four days 
before the attempt was made, and in the 
meanwhile they had divided themselves 
into parties, to each of which some spe- 
cific duty was assigned. One party 
was to gain the quarter-deck, and secure 
the companion-way and helmsman; 
another was to secure the fore-hatch- 
way, where the marines were berthed ; 
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and another was to take charge of the 

forecastle and secure the scuttle, to 

ae the watch below from gaining the 
eck. 

But during all this discussion and 
hatching of plots the courage of some 
who, from their position, should have 
been leaders, being of the Bob Acre’s 
kind, oozed out, and worse than all, 
there was treason in the camp. A for- 
eigner, who had been a carpenter of a 
privateer, gave information to the cap- 
tain of the ship of what was going on 
among the prisoners; and in conse- 
quence, he adopted every precautionary 
measure to prevent the success of the 
attempt. 

On the morning assigned for it, the 
British officers and passengers armed 
themselves, but kept below in the cabin, 
so as to have no unusual bustle or ap- 
pearance on deck. The sailors also 
were privately armed, and the armed 
marines were concealed on the quarter- 
deck, being covered with an old sail. 

The prisoners being ignorant of the 
discovery of their plot, and of the mea- 
sures taken to frustrate it, those who 
went on deck, seeing no unusual appear- 
ance, and the weather being favorable, 
they resolved to make the attempt for 
freedom. Accordingly an active, daring 
young man, named Obed Hussey, of 
Maine, who had been captain of the 
fore-top on board the Diomede, went 
on deck and proceeded to the head, and 
while there, observing that the convoy 
was not in sight, he returned to the 
hatch-way as if to descend into the hold 
as usual, but timing his movements in 
such a manner as to arrive at the hatch 
jast as the sentinel turned his back 
towards him to walk aft, Hussey grap- 
pled him, calling out “ Keno,” and had 
his musket from him in an instant. 
This was executed with so much dar- 
ing rapidity, that from ten to a dozen of 
the prisoners gained the deck before the 
British had time to recover from their 
astonishment; and if those who wanted 
to be considered leaders, and who had 
talked most valorously during the plot- 
ing, had shown the same spirit as those 
hardy fellows who gained the deck, the 
issue might have been different from 
what it was. But these men of big 
words and small deeds showed the white 
feather, and the mass, who never lead 
but always follow, seeing that those 
they relied upon to head them hung 
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back, immediately retreated into the 
hold, and left those on deck tothe tender 
mercies of the British. 

Meanwhile, those on deck proceeded 
forward and secured the fore-scuttle, 
and were proceeding to secure the fore- 
hatchway, when they found the officers 
and passengers rushing on deck from 
the cabin, with arms in their hands, and 
at the same time they received a volley 
from the marines who had formed on 
the quarter-deck, and were marching 
forward on both sides of the deck with 
charged bayonets; while the officers 
and passengers kept up a galling fire 
with their pistols, &c., from behind the 
marines; and to their utter astonish- 
ment, they found themselves unsup- 
ported by their fellow captives. A 
young man belonging to Baltimore, nam- 
ed John Mentz, receiveda shot through 
both his arms at the first fire; our 
neighbor caught him in his arms, and 
while holding his wounded comrade, 
received the wound which left him mi- 
nus his three fingers. He then got 
down below through the fore-hatchway, 
with four or five others, while such of 
the remainder as were not too badly 
wounded got outof the way in the best 
manner they could, by getting under 
the fore-channels, &c., &c. The ma- 
rines, after they had cleared the deck, 
fixed down the fore and main hatch- 
ways; but asthe captives had got well 
into the wings, they hurt no one. 
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After the British saw that all was 
quiet, they took those who were wound- 
ed into the cabin, where a brute in hu- 
man form, and who called himself a sur- 
geon, operated on them, cutting off 
one of the arms of poor Mentz and the 
three fingers of our neighbor with a 
dull knife, and during the whole time 
he was abusing and insulting them, and 
appeared to do his best to give as much 
pain as possible. 

The fog cleared off the same day in 
the afternoon, when the wounded were 
all transported to the Goliath, where 
they received all the sympathy and ten- 
derness that their situation required. 
The surgeon of the Goliath was Barry 
O’Meara, who was afterwards surgeon 
to Napoleon, at St. Helena. From him 
they received every care and attention, 
and were indebted to his skill and kind- 
ness for the proper care of their wounds, 
Our neighbor had not recovered his 
health when the vessel arrived in Eng- 
land, and he was sent to the Hospi- 
tal, near Portsmouth, till the cure was 
completed, and was afterwards brought 
to Dartmoor. He is now a wealthy 
merchant, displaying as much energy 
and activity in the prosecution of his 
very extensive mercantile operations, as 
he did of valor on board the transport 
ship where he was a poor captive. 


ASDRUBAL’S WIFE. 


BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 


“ The flames spreading rapidly, they continued to fly from one part of the building to another till at 
length they got on the roof. Here Asdrubal’s wife appeared, uttering the most bitter reproaches against 
her husband, whom she saw standing below in company with Amilianus, exclaiming, ‘ Inglorious wretch! 
what degrading actions hast thou perpetrated to preserve an existence so dishonorable !’ Having stab- 
bed her two infants with a dagger, she precipitated them from the temple’s top, and leaped after them into 


the flames.” 


Uron the temple-roof she stood, 
Unbraided was her hair, 

And loud shouts from the multitude 
Rose wildly on the air. 

Pale terror in her fragile frame 
Awoke no icy thrill ; 


She stood, as i 


the leaping flame 
Was subject to her will. 
5 
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Maternal love each sinew strung 
With more than portat power, 
For two fair infants trembling clung 

To her in that last hour. 
Did not their father, in his gore, 
With thousands sleep below, 
While haughtily that mother bore 
Vile tauntings of the foe ? 


No !—standing by the Roman chief, 
While fiercely spread the fire, 

He heard his children for relief 
Call vainly on their sire. 

The Pride of Carthage lay around 
Of unclean birds the food, 

And purple was the groaning ground 
Whereon he basely stood. 


His well-known form the dauntless wife 
Saw dimly through the smoke, 


_ And sending up no prayer for life 


Indignantly thus spoke: . 
* Thrice happy they who nobly die 
Beneath the steel of foemen, 
And scorn, at Honor's price, to buy 
Existence from the Roman ! 


‘‘ Inhuman wretch! the blush of shame 
May well suffuse thy cheek— 

Faint are thine infants, and my name: 
Their lips refuse to speak. 

A red sea rolls its burning surge 
Their utterance to choke ; 

The roar of Ruin is their dirge, 
Their winding-sheet the smoke. 


“ The savage vulture will not fly 
From his affrighted mate 
And ‘ unshell’d brood’ when foes are nigh, 
But stay and share their fate : 
But man to guard a worthless life 
The tie of nature breaketh— 
To save his little ones and wife 
Not one brave effort maketh. 


“ The deed is mine,—but oh, the guilt 
On your black soul shall rest !” 

She plunged a dagger to the hilt 
Within each infant's breast ; 

Then wildly to the hungry flame 
Their bleeding corpses flung— 

One loud, appalling shriek went up, 
And after them she sprung. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue month of April began with a 
pressure in the money market, and a 
rapid rise in exchange, which, as indi- 
cated in our last number, fell back in 
price, and was moderate in demand, for 
the May packet. Contrary to general 
expectation the returns of the banks of 
New-York did not, for the May quar- 
ter, show any very considerable diminu- 
tion of specie, notwithstanding that the 
exports of specie increased as the sea- 
son advanced. Nor did the loans 
vary materially. The results of the 
report showed, however, plainly the 
effect of the struggle carned on be- 
tween the government banks, aided by 


the large revenues of the customs and 
the other banks of the city. The busi- 
ness of the United States for the first 
quarter of the current year, 1845, be- 
ing the third quarter of the fiscal year 
1846, has been large, but not satisfac- 
tory. We pointed out in the May 
number those financial causes which 
operated a rise in prices and a conse- 
quent large import of goods, which im- 
port of itself produced a reaction in the 
mney market. We may now compare 
the first three-quarters of the fiscal 
year 1846, with a similar period 
of 1845, as exhibited in the quarterly 
returns of the Treasury Department. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


etre ť > 


1845. 1846. 

Qr. ending Qr. ending Qr. ending Qr. ending Qr. ending Qr. ending 

Revenue. Sept. 30. Dec. 31. March 31. Sept. 30. Dec. 31. March 31. 

Customs........10,873,718....4,100,360.... 6,375,575... ..8,861,932....4,137,200....7,360,000 

Lands........ « 434,902.... 600,000....  485,533.... 480,819.... 830,000.... 437,225 

Miscellaneous.. 27,839 .e26 45,000....  20,000.... 17,717.... 31,500.... 11,645 

Total..... ese- 11,336,559 4,745,360 6,881,108 9,360,469 4,998,700 7.808,870 
Expenditure. 

Civil, &c...... a 1,411,052....1,280,009.... 1,708,408....1,792,178....1,684,000....1,401,632 


Army....ccace- 3,277,996 ....1,806,829.... 2,647368....4,211,931 ....1,654,394....1,955,787 
Navy......-... 1,906,206.. ..1,668,899.... 1,578,631 ....2,331,359....1,541.051.. ..1,056,745 
Debt..... esea 638,589..5. 901,853.... 6,191,797.... 121,054.... 524,365.... 69,733 


Total. ....... 7,233,844 5,657,595 

The revenues for the quarter, ending 
March 31, are, it appears, about $1,000- 
000 larger than in the corresponding 
quarter last year, although not so large 
as in the same period of 1844. The 
increase in the customs was for the 
month of March, and mostly at the port 


12,126,204 


8,456,522 5,703,810 4,483,857 
of New-York. In the month of April 
a decline in business was again appa- 
rent, as compared with April, 1845. As 
the greatest fluctuation took place at the 
port of New-York, we will give the 
monthly import and amount of duties 
for each month. ‘ 


IMPORTS AND DUTIES=—=PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


1845. 1846. 
Imports. Duties. Imports. Duties 
JANUATY...ccnccccccce 6,310,159. . .0001,687,025.. 206 5,219,808 eoeoeoses 1,474,325 
February.......-cecece 4,730,872. ... o 01,347,529... 0.0 4,662,289...... 1,266,663 | 
March wee ieewie elated eters 6,154,270.. e e o o 1,602,303... 200 9,760,258......2,617,847 
April.......oeesoea.o 5,899,126.. o a 001,524,976. 00200 6,328,924.. a a o -1,385,189 
Total.... cece s.a s. 23,094,427 6,161,833 25,971,279 6,744,024 


The large imports for the month of 
March, caused, as we have previousl 


observed, a movement of specie, whic 


_— 


increased as the season advanced, re- 
versing the operations of last year, 
when the demand subsided as the spring 
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wore away. ‘The following is a state- 
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York for the first four months of each 


ment of the exports of the precious year: 


metals exported from the port of New- 


` 


EXPORTS OF SPECIE FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


1845. 


Silver. 


Sterling 
bills. 


Gold. Total. 


184 6. 


Sterli 
Gold. Silver. Total. eh Pita 


- January... 354,175..288,040.. 642,215..93a10 .. 13,811.. 15,932.. 29,743..8 a 8} 


February.. 
March..... 
April...... 


Total... 429,054 826,505 1,255,559 


The rate of bills during the whole of 
last year remained healthy at about 
par. As the bank expansion progressed, 
however, the imports increased, and an 
impulse was given to them through the 
want of money abroad, which induced 
the sending of large quantities here for 
sale. These large amounts of goods 
came here at a time when the resources 
of the cotton-planting sections have 
been diminished $12,000,000, through 
the decreased quantity of cotton unac- 
companied by an advance in price. 
The quantity of tobacco and sugar has 
also diminished 25 per cent., and the 
prices of all farm produce are unexpect- 
edly low. The means of the great 
consuming interests have been by no 
means equal to the large supplies of do- 


SPECIE IN THE NEW-YORK 


15,312..154,185.. 169,497..93a10 e 67,100.. 58,500..125,600..84 a 8} 
43,237 ..210,550.. 253,787..94 a 9}..219,675.. 43,402..263,077..93 a 10 
16,330..173,730.. 190,060..94 a 92..302,250..218,118..520,368..9} a 10 


602,836 335,952 938,788 


mestic and imported manufactures, and 
a great decline in prices results. An 
effect of the large imports under the 
present system of cash duties, is to 
draw from commerce considerable sums 
of money, which are not re-loaned to 
commerce, but are, through bank agen- 
cy, put into other channels of business. 
As an instance of the movement of the 
banks, consequent upon the amount of 
the revenue, we may take from the 
quarterly reports to the Comptroller of 
New-York the amount of specie held 
by the government institutions, and all 
the other banks in New-York, respec- 
tively: and also the amount of customs 
paid into the former for the quarter 
ending February Ist and May Ist, as 
follows : 


BANKS, AND AMOUNT OF CUSTOMS COLLECTED 


IN TWO QUARTERS. : 
Govern't. Customs for 
banks. All other. Total. the quarter. 
November I1st.... ~- 4,527,094. a a a e 3,559,668... o e -8,086,762 -3 439.493 
February lst....... 4,411,316...... 2,977,990. .....7,389,306 Ç 0072119423, 
May..... ecsacnan ce 4,668,049... o o 22,605,498. 00 o o o 7,273,547 ? eeno e +d, 269,699 


The general result is a diminution of 
10 per cent. of the aggregate specie in 
New-York, and an increase of the 
quantity held by the government banks; 
or, in other words, the proportion of the 
whole amount held by the government 
banks in November, was 55.98 per 
cent., and in May they held 64.18 per 
cent., an increase of near nine per cent. 
This change in their favor was much 
more rapid under the large collections of 


customs from February to May, than 
from November to February. It fol- 
lows, as a necessary corsejuence, that 
those institutions which lose most of 
their specie must be less liberal to 
their customers; accordingly, we find 
that all the decrease in loans since No- 
vember has been on the part of those 
institutions which pay the duties, but 
have no public deposits. The loans are 
as follows : oe 


as 


LOANS OF NEW-YORK BANKS. 


Govern’t 
banks. 


All others. Total. 


November.. .. 0000002 20,846,250... ojaa.. 23,317,220.. 0. e.e. 44,163,470 


February.ececsececeee ++ 20,680,156.. 


eono e e 20,329,139. 0 o o o o e o 41,009,295 


May cecacosooacooonoee 2l, 324,90. coase. o. 19,930,920. 00 -o s e41,255,825 


1846.] 


Here the figures present the natural 
result of the speciemovement. The gov- 
ernment institutions that have compelled 
the other banks to pay the revenues in 
specie have incrcased their loans $500,- 
000, or 24 per cent.; the other banks 
have decreased theirs $3,500,000, or 
15 per cent., making a difference of 174 
per cent. in the amount of money 
which the government banks have been 
enabled to loan by compelling the oth- 
ers to contract. Now the other banks 
have to pay duties and lose their specie, 
according to the number and importance 
of the importers among their customers. 
To protect themselves they are obliged 
to discourage the paper of importers, 
and the accounts of those who pay 
large duties. The government banks 
cannot lend the public money freely 
upon business paper, because the depo- 
sites may be suddenly and promptly 
called for. They choose rather to lend 
it upon stock securities “at call.” That 
is, they take a note payable on demand, 
with stock as collateral, and a “ power” 
to sell the stock at the market value, 
for account of the owner, if the note is 
not met at maturity—as the stock is 
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always taken at a large margin the ope- 
ration is a safe one. It is, however, the 
case, that to avoid the odium of too large 
an amount of stock loans appearing in 
the quarterly returns, these notes are in 
many cases counted as ‘‘cash on hand.” 
It is very evident that commerce de- 
rives very little benefit from a system 
like this; on the other hand the great- 
est evils result from it. The govern- 
ment revenues, so far as commerce is 
concerned, are already collected in spe- 
cie by the banks, in whose favor credits 
are created by the deposits with them. 
That specie does not, however, pass 
out again into the channels of business, 


-as would be the case under a Sub- 


Treasury: but it is retained by banks 
as a basis of loans, not to commerce or 
trade, but to speculators. The theory 
is, that the Treasury Department re- 
ceives stocks as security for the loans 
made to the banks. The following are 
the official returns, showing the amount 
of stocks deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States, as collateral secu- 
rity for the public funds, and the amount 
of funds held by those banks, at the 
same time: 


U. STATES DEPOSITES AND STOCK SECURITIES, APRIL 1, 1846, AND MAY 1. 


Stock security, Deposi 
April 1. K gi S May 1. 
Bank of America...........2- cc cccccccee e+ 460,000 1... oo.. 1,254,518 a000.. 1,246,158 
Bank of the State of New-York...........00 525,006 ......., 809,706 ......-. 935,174 
North River Bank, New-York...........+--++ 175,000 .... 2... 963,840 ......-. 333,928 
Merchants’ Bank, New-York...............- 400,000 ........ 409,515 ..2..... 792,275 
American Exchange Bank, New-York......-. 200,000 ........ 333,108........ 671,410 
Bank of Commerce, New-York.. «...-0-eeeee 500,000 ........ 449,418 ........ 901,797 
Mechanics’ Bank, New-York.....e...-.cacee 313,000 ........ 655,703 ..o....- 551,563 
Merchants’ Bank, Boston........ ieedaesceeus 550,000 ........ 1,167,724 ........ 1,570,887 
Commercial Bank, Albany........ Vulia es ees. 205,000 ........ 195,000 ........ 195,000 
Albany City Bank............oss2.-20000000 e 173,540 ....... e 165,235 ....... e 165,254 
Mechanics’ ənd Farmers’ Bank, Albany...... 78,100 ....... 164,275 ....acne 164,269 
Oliver Lee & Co., Buffalo.............0cees 50,000 ........ 51,710 .......- 51,710 
Michigan Insurance Company, Detroit........ 47,000 ........ 63.033 ......0. 63,056 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, Cleveland.... 30,000 ........ 28,304 ........ 28,404 
Wisconsin Fire Insurance Comp’y; Milwaukie 50,000 ........ 192,559 ......-. 194,475 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co., Cincinnati. 209,000 ........ 173,284 ... cece 237,173 
Union Bank, Nashville............... eee nate 61,000 asaue 72057 Enea 63,392 
New-Orleans Canal and Banking Company... 100,000 ........ 572,723 n.o.. coe 541,922 
Bank of Mobile........... E E E E A 55,400 ....... - 166,829 ........ 130,560 
Planters’ Bank, Georgia............eccecee e- 60,000 ....... s OODLE sucses 63,210 
Southwestern Rail-Road Bank, Charleston... 96,555 ........ 185.395 ....°.-- 191,627 
Bank of Potomac, District of Columbia....... 40,000 ........ 9,492 ca cece 9,492 
Farmers’ Bank, Richmond..............-.-. 58,500 ........ 56,490 .. cee ee 56,490 
Bank of Virginia do saticede we esae 52,500 .......8 97,403 2.200 102,396 
Chesapeake Bank, Baltimore. .......... esses 130,750 oi. Coc 203,006 ........ 255,461 
Corcoran & Riggs..........ccceccccee saisis 408,500 ........ 459,218 ...... -° 503,898 
Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia............ 150,000 ........ 295,483 ......-. 362,481 
Philadelphia Bank............-cecccsceecee 150,000 ........ 263,543 ........ 407,101 
Bank of Middletown, Harrisbarg.........--- 25,000 ....... Ye PY coevsees 45,525 
Exchange Bank, Pittsburgh......... 00000. e. 150,000 ........ 213,666 ......-- 207,455 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Hartford, Ct.. 35,000 ....... a 32,439 wes Sule es 32,520 
Arcade Bank, Providence............. owius: "B9,1BS Goodies 23,491 .....--- 30,283 
Brooklyn Bank. New-York..... POOE EAE 25,000 ........ 70,000.......~. 70,000 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bk. Portsmouth, N.H: 5,000 ........ 7,325 cocep.. 7,325 


T oal BECUTEd...noescoosessesoaesses os o o $9,608,634 
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These stock securities are very far from 
covering the deposites, and by no means 
include all the depositories; some of 
them have been changed, more particu- 
larly that called the Wisconsin Marine 
Insurance Company, a thing located in 
Illinois, and formerly existing under a 
Wisconsin charter—but the legislature 
has repealed the charter for its mal- 
practices. $80,000 of the money de- 
posited with it was transferred in specie 
to New-York in the first week of May. 
The concern is said to be a kind of 
agency of the Bank of Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, and is controlled by aliens. 
Chicago is the centre of an important 
land district, and requires some other 
mode of securing the government funds 
there, than to loan them to a rickety 
banking concern, without even a char- 
ter. 

The general state of business has not 
been good. The pressure upon the mo- 
ney market, from causes partially de- 
tailed above, added to the war alarms, 
have depressed enterprise. The accu- 
mutation of stocks of goods, and the di- 
minished demand for them, have involv- 
ed those who imported and munufactu- 
red upon credit in serious difficulty ; 
and the continued pressure of produce 
upon the Atlantic markets, without an 
adequate foreign outlet, is causing a 
steady decline in prices. The state of 
the foreign markets is indeed such as to 
induce the belief that as the season ad- 
vances the growing scarcity will im- 
prove prices in England, so as to admit 
of a large export, at prices which will 
yield a better remuneration to. produ- 
cers than the present. Up to this time 
the effect of a short harvest has been 


only to retard the consumption of cot- 


ton, without creating a demand for 
farm produce. Itis true, that the great 
falling off in the cotton crop is at last 
producing an effect in the Liverpool 
market. Like the season of 1839, how- 
ever, when immense failures resulted 
from speculations, based upon a short 
crop, the effect of that deficit is coun- 
teracted, to some extent, by the failure 
of the English harvest ; and also by the 
great manufacturing activity of the pre- 
vious year, which has supplied most 
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foreign markets with goods beyond their 
powers of consumption. 

The gloom which has so long been 
hanging over the political world has at 
last burst in a storm. After thirt 
years of profound peace the United 
States are again at war, and on a scale 
greatly beyond any of their former mi- 
litary enterprises. On the first of May 
there was a surplus in the Treasury of 
near $13,000,000; of this amount $10,- 
000,000 has been appropriated by Con- 
gress for extra expenditures in the pro- 
secution of the war against Mexico. 
This must involve a great change in the 
current of business. The expenses at- 
tending an army of 50,000 men, opera- 
ting on the Mexican frontier, will be 
large, and involve a heavy balance of 
exchange in favor of that section of the 
country. The ordinary expenses of 
the War Department were, for 1845, 
$9,533,202; of this amount $4,500,000 
was for the army proper, which consists 
of 8,000 men of allarms. To support 
the £0.000 men ordered by Congress, at 
the same ratio of expense, will require 
a disbursement of $30,000,000 per an- 
num. Consequently, the present sur- 
plus may meet the demand for four 
months. The inference is, therefore, 
that the present depositories must call in 
loans, and pay out on government ac- 
count $10,000,000 in the next four 
months, independent of increased navy 
expenses. And as military movements 
cannot be regulated by paper promises, 
the payments must, for the most part, 
be in specie; and as ordinary expenses 
have also to be provided for, a loan of 
at least $10,000,000 is wanted now.— 
The probabilities are, therefore, that a 
great and steady drain of specie will set 
south, to an extent that will seriously 
embarrass the banks in their present ab- 
surdly extended condition. It is, how- 
ever, fortunately the case, that the 
New-Orleans banks hold a much larger 
proportion of specie to their credits than 
any of the other banks of the Union, 


‘notwithstanding that they have rapidly 


extended themselves in the last year. 
Their aggregate returns have been as 
follows : 


BANKS OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 

January, 1845. ..... cece eee 3,102,450.. a. c BSE 987 cee ees 2,082 130 case ee 6,529,059 
Do. DEAG Saw eic owicce saws 4,402,232, 55060 6,182, 080 .c ccc 2,556,895.. o o o -6,223,915 
February, do .........-..-- 5,743,785... .- 6,528,7l2.ss0.-. 3,635,578 ceccee 7,193,884 
April do @Gvesaenneaeaae -26,170,000.66 se 26,930,165. aaao 4,292, 36leee ee 28,120,2 40 


1846.] 


In January, 1845, the specie was to 
the circulation as four to one; having 
increased from a proportion of one to 
four, in 1839, when those institutions 
were required to resume payments. 
The large expenditure of the govern- 
ment in that quarter, in specie, may 
produce a considerable curtailment of 
the specie they hold—but not to an in- 
jurious extent. Texas may be greatly 
benefited by the war expenditure; but 
as the specie will not leave the country, 
but pass from the hands of contractors 
and soldiers into general circulation, it 
will not affect unfavorably the general 
business, unless, as is usually the case 
in times of political difficulties, a dis- 
position to hoard springs up, cone 
coin to disappear from circulation. 
state of war enforces, in a degree, the 
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specie clause, as far as government 
transactions in relation to the army are 
concerned. And when the war on our 
own territory is carried on on a gigantic 
scale, the financial operations of the 
Treasury Department exercise @ great 
influence upon money affairs generally. 
It is the case, that capital leaves, for t 
most pa: , those channels of employ- 
ment that it has occupied during peace, 
and creates new interests, dependent 
upon a war expedition. The difficul- 
ties that environed this country during 
the last war with England, growing out 
of the scarcity of manufactures, and 
the small capital of the country, have 
now, to some extent, been remedied, by 
the natural growth and prosperity during 
thirty years of profound peace. 


TALES OF THE SOUTH AND WEST.* 


Ene ist eritics have noticed, as a trait‘in 
American literature now becoming a veri- 
table something, the facility of invention 
- and power, with skill of execution, of our 
writers of fiction. American tales are at a 

mium at this nt writing, in London 
and Edinburgh, and are employed to eke 
out the pages of some of the most flourish- 
ing of their magazines. From English 
critics of the present dynasty have come 
some of the most generous praises of Ame- 
rican authors, as from Jerrold, Miss Bar- 
rett, and even Dickens, who at first copied 
Irving. 

The article on American works of fic- 
tion, in the Foreign and Colonial Quarter! 
Review, some three years since, was muc 
the honesteet and most liberal piece of criti- 
cism we have seen on American romance ; 
but its excellence is in its general judg- 
ment almost wholly: inasmuch as man 
capital writers are not even mentioned, 
while inferior scribes occupy their place 
to their exclusion. Such sins of omis- 
sion and commission can result only from 
ignorance of their works. Dr. Bird, Mr. 
Ware, and Mr. Cariton receive a just sen- 
tence; whilst we read not a word respec- 
ing Mr. Dana, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Poe, or 


Mr. Simms, authors certainly entitled to 
honorable mention. 

Not to speak of the finish, the humor, 
the delicate of Irving, in his Dutch 
and English tales; without referring to the 
fine invention, erial fancy, and purely ori- 
poa vein of Hawthorne, in his admirable 

y sketches end admirable pictures 
of New-England romaaces, characters, and 
manners, and that practical mingling of 
shrewdness and mysticism; entirely ex- 
cluding the domestic histories of Mr. 
Dana, so earnest and true, instinct with 
genuine passion, and with its rare accom- 
paniment, deep, rich, “ marrowy ” senti- 
ment, the very breath of our intellectual 
and sensitive life; and leaving entirely out 
of question the powerful fictions of Brown 
and Cooper, we still can point toalarge body 
of writers of fiction, tales, “ miniature no- 
vels,” [which Schlegel thought the best 
form of the novel, } and narrative sketches, 
affording convincing proof, if any could be 
wanting, that imagination, at least ade- 
quate to the production of a prose fiction 
of the first class, and creative power, are 
not wanting here, and which, employed on 
American themes, whether oF ry 
character or manners, legend or land- 


* Wiley & Patnam’s Library of American Books.—“ Western Clearings.” By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 


“The Wilderness and the War-Path.” 


By James Hall. 


“The Wigwam and the Cabin.”—First and 


second series. By W. Gilmore Simms, “ Prairie Land.” By Mrs. Farnham. Harper & Brothers. 
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scape, cannot fail to give our literature a 
national character, which, indeed, it is 
every day acquiring. 

Thus, beside the genuine originals we 
have mentioned, [Irving, Dana, Hawth- 
orne,rown, Cooper, Poe and Irving, ] we 
have to fill out a good list of tale-tellers ; 
Miss Leslie, a sort of modernized Miss 
Burney on a smaller scale, and like her, 
expert in strong satire of vulgarity; Miss 
Sedgwick, pleasing im her home pictures 
and tales for children, and pre-eminent 
among American female writers; Mra. 
Kirkland, the cleverest sketcher of western 
manners we have, and the best western ra- 
conteur, at the same time ; not in the same 
line with Judge Hall or any other western 
writer, but in a class unique and indivi- 
dual. Of the two Neals, John has tact 
and power; Joseph, humor, (of the 
broadest) and coprousness. The Portland 
writers are expert in a love history or life- 
assurance story ; while the Philadelphians 
are best in city scenes of local and burlesque 
humor. Briggs is quite at home in a sati- 
rical tale, with his ingenuity, tact, keen 
observation and dry humor. Hoffman can 
throw off a better hunting or sporting story 
than any writer we have. Mathews has 
both humor and pathetic skill, and in his 
Motley Book has done some excellent 
things. Sands left some laughable pieces, 
verging on caricature. At different times, 
even Mr. Bryant, Leggett, and many oth- 
ers, have published very readable efforts of 
this kind. The critic im the Quarterly re- 
ferred to, says, and says handsomely, 
though truly: “ We rarely, if ever, take 
up an American Annual or Magazine, 
without finding some one contribution in- 
dividually racy, and without any peer or 
prototype on this side of the ocean.” With 
the same critic we heartily , that 
though more unpretending in form than 
the regular novel, the skill of tale writers, 
with their best attempts, * contains more 
characteristic excellence than is to be found 
in the library ofaccredited novels.” We have 
no one admirable novel except perhaps the 
Pilot; all Cooper’s fictions, irable as 
they are in scenes and particular descrip- 
tions, being confessedly, even according to 
Mr. Simms, Ceoper’s heartiest critic, ex- 
cellent only in those passages, and abound- 
ing in faults eisewhere. But we do pos- 
sess, without dispute, a body of expert 
story-tellers, to be cherished and made 
much of, and to be [a serious climax] sTE- 
REOTYPED. 

Many of these tales have a sectional 
character and reputation. They are, pro- 
fessedly, sectionai in their choice of sub- 
ject and back-grounds. It is a history of 
love or hate, to be sure; but the locality is 
laid in Illinois, Michigan or South Caro- 
lina, with the scenery peculiar to those re- 
gions. It is alove-history, but of planter, 
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Indian, negro or early settler, and the in- 
terest varies accordingly. European read- 
ers cannot be su to read with suffi- 
cientknowledge, or with analogous feeling 
of patriotic interest, and hence these nation- 
al and local narratives lose for them a stri- 
king and peculiar charm. To us, Americans, 
for this reason, they offer a very strong at- 
traction, independent of the genius involv- 
ed in the conception of them, or the artistic 
skill employed in their execution. 

We have for the West, Judge Hall and 
Mrs. Kirkland ; for the South, Mr. Simms; 
for New-England, Mr. Hawthorne; Dutch 
New-York has her Irving ; for revolution- 
ary historical novelists, Cooper and Neal, 
[both of whom might have been trimmed 
down into good writers of novelettes] ; 


‘Philadelphia has her Brown; Virginia, 


Wirt. The South-west isably represented, 
so far as Texas is concerned, by a spirited 
writer of interesting adventure, in the 
American Review, though the best pic- 
tures of the life of the planter and society 
in general, in the South-west, have been 
painted by a German—Seatsfield. The river 
scenes, and personal histories of the 
Creole and emigrant planters—his capital 
analysis of democ and the banking sys- 
tem ; his Creole balis and dinners, are in- 
imitable. We must honestly profess our- 
selves ardent admirers of the foreigners 
who so easily, so truly, so vividly descri- 

, what appears mysteries to most of us, 
at the North-west, with regard to the insti- 
tations and manner of life of the South. 
With what acute eyes did not this German 
remark upon apparent paradoxical inconsie- 
tencies inthe Southern character, and how 
willingly, how lightly does his style glide 
and flow m those admirable conversations 
attable, or on board of steam-boats, which 
teach us ao much more of practical politieal 
philosophy, than the elaborate disquisitions . 
of Detsequeville. 

New-Orleans, that great mart of com- 
merce and city of pleasure combined, is 
still to be painted. We could point to 
writers who might do something of what 
we suggest; the writerof some admirable 
letters in Arcturus might unite more study 
of the town, as the ap = the SAAE 
to represent it vividly and picturesquely. 
Mr. Simms ought to be able to do his part 
though he has confined himself more to 
his native state and its vicinity. Mr. Briggs 
might reyive old recollections, and give 
original impressions of that [in some res- | 
pects we must consider it, at least] most 
remarkable city of our country. 

For the West, Mary Claver, the most 
agreeable and original of American female 
writers, the equal, not the imitator of Miss 
Mitford,is one of the best writers of western 
sketchesand manners we have seen; she 
pursues a course, and occupies a promi- 
nence_ in historic authorship, quite dis- 
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tinct from Judge Hall. The latter writer 
illustrates rather the historical romance of 
the west—especially that of Indian and 
French settlers’ life, than the manner of 
the present race of emigrants. Mrs. Kirk- 
land is as much at home in Michigan as 
the Judge isin Illinois. Her sprightliness, 
good sense, high feeling, keen penetration, 
are inexhaustible, and her style is a clear 
and natural reflection of these fine qualities. 
This writer is, perhaps, the best sketcher we 
have, as Mrs. Farnham is the best writer of 
western tales. Her circle is apparently 
confined to that region; but why it should 
be so, does not follow, necessarily, or by 
any equal places. Though after the uni- 
versal applause with which her western 
tales have been received, what can we 
say of Prairie Land? — what new tri- 
bute can we bring to her grace, humor and 
naturalness? Mrs. Farnham is the Miss 
Burney of the new settlements, (not the 
Madame d’Arblay, for Evelina is the bést 
of the fictions of that writer, as well as the 
earliest.) Her ordinary vision is not con- 
fined to the ay or village, but flourishes 
also in the back-woods. The broad vul- 
garity, the rustic proneness, the senseless 
pretensions of a certain class of vulgar 
minds the world over, is to be found 
wherever real coarseness but affected fasti- 
diousness exists. Mrs. Clavers, with all 
her satire of such persons, has nothing of 
the same quality in her own writings, a 
criticism that cannot beso justly passed 
npon the authoress of Evelina, who cher- 
ished a certain artificial gentility, the re- 
verse in Poparone of vulgarity, but still 
its invariable accompaniment. The hu- 
mor of Prairie Land is gay and sympathe- 
tic, as well as keen and satirical. She 
can jest as well as ridicule; she laughs 
with, as often as she laughs at, her char- 
acters. 

We have previously written fully of the 
merits of Mr. Simms’ Wigwam and Cabin. 
We know not anything we can add to our 
previous judgment, save in the way of par- 
allel with the somewhat similar series of 
tales by Judge Hall, the western bistorian, 
par excellence. Books are accomplished 
raconteurs, but Mr. Simms brings more of 
the novelist’s art,and the concentrated force 
of the practised writer to his aid, than the 
Judge appears to us to possess, or to be 
able to control. In level passages, Hall 
is generally the neater writer, always cor- 
rect and pleasing: yet Mr. Simms throws 
more power, passion and energy into his 
narratives. The Judge is something of a 
humorous satirist, and indulges in a playful 
vein of innocent raillery, which we are not 
apt to meet in the pages of the southern 
novelist. Making a fair allowance for the 
difference between the Indian in the south 
or at the west, we still think Mr. Simms’ 


Indians the most truly and graphieally 
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pao Judge Hall seems to be most at 


ome in his romantic legends and domes- 
tic history of the early French settlers, their 
manners, customs, character and disposi- 
tion. Heisan enthusiastic [ preserving the 
proprieties of the respectable, gentlemanly, 
JupiciaL author, ] lover and describer of 
western scenery and life. His narrative is 
clear, easy, natural, continuous. If he has 
none of the giant’s wer of genius, he is 
also without its harshness, abruptness, and 
occasional extravagances. He is a remark- 
ably equable writer, and if we may infer, 
from the cast of his style and bis idiomatic 
terms, something of a purist, in his notions 
of English composition. His sentimental 
reflections evince thought and feeling, and 
though by no means profound, are invari- 
ably just and liberal. We have marked a 
few sentences of this description, which 
we will transcribe: “They who decry fe- 
male beauty as mere vanity, are but super- 
ficially versed in the movements of the hu- 
man heart. To speak of it lightly as an 
outward show, as an ephemeral possession, 
that blooms and is blighted with the passing 
season, may be very plausible, but it is also 
very fallacious. The beauty of a woman 
is a substa tial quality of such value, that 
there is scarcely a doubt whether it be not 
the pearl of price, the most penna gift 
of nature. It is the talisman of her power, 
the agent and the symbolof her sovereignty. 
Men not only admire, but do homage to it ; 
they not merely love, but worship it. 
Wealth, intellect, and attainments sink into 
nothing in comparison with this power, 


. which outshines. while it adorns and vivi- 


fies them all. It is so irresistibly attractive 
as to produce a powerful reactive influence 
on the character of its possessor. The 
beautiful girl soon becomes conscious of a 
power that elevates her above her com- 

anions. The love of admiration plants 
itself deeply in her mind, and the desire to 
deserve and win that tribute inspires her 
thoughts and polishes her manners. The 
ambition to please becomes a ruling pas- 
sion; and no woman of superior personal 
attractions ever made that attempt in vain. 
Politeness and Dosa baal grow out of 
the continual effort to gain approbation ; 
unless, indeed, where the defect of mind 
is so great as to substitute arrogance and 
self-conceit.” - 

Judge Hall holds a pleasing pencil, and 
with which he has sketched many a fair 
scene. His descriptions of the prairie scat- 
tered through all of his tales, are peculiarly 
well done. 

Judge Hall has been very justly classified 
by a judicious critic, as a Western Irving, 
without his force of hamor or fertility of 
resources; comparatively a feebler writer, 
yet still well worthy of a place among our 
first American standards. For Irving's 
rich humor and charming description, you 
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find in him agreeable pleasantry. He has 
not equal fineness, yet as much truth of 
sentiment. In style he is Ret, peed pure, 
though by no means as rich musical. 
If Judge Hall is justly styled a Western 
Irving, Mr. Simms may be at least as appro- 
priately called the Cooper of the South. 
For, with his favorite novelist, the Southern 


qualities; his ©88, ines, force 
and skill in painting details. Mr. Simms 
has prod no long work of the same 


sustained interest and power as the Pilot, 
but he bas done many capital things which 
either his Northern rival cannot execute, 
or will not attempt. 

In shorter tales, each of which embodies 
all the interest and eoncentrates the power 
of a fiction of higher pretensions of Indian 
and Planters’ life, our southerner is at the 
head of a very le class of writers. 
He is a faithful painter, also, of negro char- 
acter, and perfectly at home with the he- 
roes, the av e society and current man- 
ners of the sou He is admirable in his 
personal histories, as of Boone ; in his local 
scenery, especially in Carolina and Geer- 
gia. His narrative is clear, racy, natural, 
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constructed with practised art, (Mr. Simms 
has at least as much jadgment as invention) 
and thoroughly American. In these nov- 
elettes the interest is always well sustain- 
ed; sometimes to a pitch of painful inter- 
est, especially in the first series of these 
tales, as in the very first of the volume and 
the last work. Mr. Simms, besides, as 
critic and miscellaneous writer no less 
than ani inative writer, is the foremost 
writer of the South, and is naturally the 
idol of those generous critics whose 
runs warmer than in these Hyperborean 
regions. He has identified himself with 
their feelings and institutions, and labors 
manfully to earn an honorable place for his 
native state, not only in a political, but also 
in a literary pointof view. He is employed 
now in illustrating the lives and characters 
of certain of the noblest sons of the South— 
the Marions and Smiths—and also of the 
men of the Revolution, one of the 
ost brilliant of whom, Paul Jones, he will 
worthily hista.y as one of the wisest and 
most t spirits (for he was both wary 
and bold, pradent and fearless) of our 
heroic era. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LATE OCCURRENCES IN POLAND. 


Tur edy which was playing in the 
s0 called Eeprblic of a e cate Galli- 
cia, is at an end, and the debut of the actors 
has been such that they agen! Yh ro- 
motion, and only the worst re . If we 
cast a calm retrospect at this revolution of 
14 days, we naturally ask the question: 
What did these people want, and what 
means and measures did they adopt for the 
accomplishment of their object, if any 
they had? The reply to the question 
is very easily given, and is comprised in 
these words: the Independence of Poland, 
in its entire former extent. Twenty mil- 
lions of Polanders should become free, and 
again have a government of their own! 

, But to give a reply to the second ques- 
tion: How was this gigantic plan to be ac- 
complished? Or, where was even a pos- 
sible chance of success? might now puz- 
zle the leaders as well as the willing tools 
of this revolt, even since they have time 
for calm consideration and thought. A 
great nation, (but divided among three 
powerful empires) was to rise unanimous- 
ly, even as a single individual. But was 


that nation unanimous !—Had this been the 
case, all the troops and powers of the three 
empires would have been insufficient te 
oppose their will. This question has either 
been wilfully neglected by the leaders, or 
else they were ring under a most won- 
derful hallucination in regard to it. They 
had forgotten that the present generation 
was no longer the same who witnessed the 
division of Poland with tears of bitter 
blood; they did not remember, or over- 
looked in the most careless unpardon- 
able manner the fact, that the pillars of the 
nation, theagricultural and working classes, 
had become strangers to the ancient Polish 
throne; and that in many large districts 
they had partially become reconciled to 
the existing state of things—nay, that they 
felt well under their present master; they 
had forgotten, that in these districts, amo 

the traditions of former highly-laud 

times, only remained a remembrance of 
the oppression and absolute political non- 
existence of these same lower clases. 
For this reason alone, the attempts at a 
universal revolution in the G Duchy 
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of Posen, and in Western Prussia, had to 
remain like single, sparks which would ex- 
pire without producing any effect, since 
they could not ignite the entire mass. In 
those districts the very large masses of 

“troops would not at all have been neces- 
sary to quell an impracticable insurrection, 
had it not probably been the object of the 
government to prevent unnecessary blood- 
shed, by these imposing measures. 

In Cracow the great blow was to be 
struck which should give Poland her 
liberty, and again make her a great and 
independent country. But how was that 
blow struck? We will briefly answer that 
question, by a connected review of au- 
thentic occurrences. 

If we first look at the locality it may be 
called favorable, inasmuch as the mili 
and police vigilance was ony slight here ; 
and as a conspiracy could advance freely, 
and here be nourished by many remem- 
brances of former Polish grandeur. But, 
on the other hand, it was a most unfavor- 
able locality, inasmuch as a revolt once 
PAESE A would have, instead of one, 
three gigantic opponents at its very door. 
Austrian troops would reach the very heart 
of the revolution in an hour’s march; the 
Russians required but little longer time— 
and the Prussians could reach itin a two 
days’ march. Besides this, Cracow is with- 
out any fortification, without any kind of 
natural. protection, and contained not even 
heavy armament enough, (even had there 
been experienced soldiers enough among 
the conspirators to use it,) to oppose the 
enemy even for a short time. All these 
things seem not to have been remembered 
until the enemy was at the door. 

But the entire district of Cracow offers 
not a single natural fortress ‘which fcould 
keep a body of insurgents, and aid them 
against an enemy superior in numbers. 
The Republic has no Swiss mountain pass- 
es, no North American forests. Whether 
a plan of a campaign ‘was drawn or not, 
has never transpired, but is very doubtful ; 
not even an experienced and valiant mili- 
tary chief had been provided—one who 
should have united courage, circumspec- 
tion and full experience in tactics to a 
celebrated name, in order to obtain the 
oe confidence of the people. They 
had thought of obtaining arms, (muskets 
and scythes,) and had probably imagined 
that all else would find itself. With this 
self-satisfied belief the leaders allowed the 
revolt to proceed on the 20th of February, 
nominated a Provincial Government on the 
22d, and vainly believed now to have done 
enough by a as members of said 
Government, young and inexperienced 
persons, with whose names no reminiscen- 
ces were connected, and of whom noth- 
ing had ever before been heard. This 
Government now issued a proclamation, 


no external enemy was an 
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the inciting part of which could have no 
effect whatever upon the Poles under the 
Prussian and Austrian Government, for 
these had never become acquainted with 
the fearful dungeons, or the lash, which 
those under Russian dominion knew so 
well. The mountainsof gold which were 
promina in that proclamation could not 
ure them much, as their experience show- 
ed them different pictures from former 
times; and as they had no security for a 
change of disposition since that time. 
Then theProvisional Government issued an 
instruction for the general and immediate 
organization of the revolution, and the 
turning point of this instruction was capital 
punishment; bat here also they forgot one 
important point, namely : that such threats 


me. 


only have effect when an army stands 


ready to fulfil them. This was the entire 
work of the revolutionists. 

On the morning of the 23d they rejoiced 
and glorified their deeds, as if it had been 
the morning of a new era in Poland’s his- 
tory ; and when, on the following day, even 
Podgorze was cleared by the Austrians, 
they already believed that the white eagle 

completely vanquished the Imperial 
double eagle. They even found time and 
leisure for disputes and quarrels amo 
the leading committees; and for inte 
intrigues and minor conspiracies, just as if 
longer to be 
feared. The only acts of Government 
done by these wiseacres was to send a few 
corps to the sapport of the revolt in Gal- 
licia, and to issue a requisition for the ne- 
cessary materials of war,—and above all 
for money. The main body of the Cra- 
coviennes sent to Wielicska failed in its 
attempt upon’ the’ treasury; they gained 
possession of Wielicska, but found no 


money. 
_ On the 26th February that body was to- 


tally vanquished near Gdow, by the Aus- 
trian Colonel, Von Benedek, whereupon 
Wielicska was atonce relinquished without 
a blow. Once more that corps gathered 
on the 27th, and made an attack upon 
General Collin, who had already returned 
to Podgorze, but here again they were 
vanquished and entirely dispersed. 

A second corps traversed the Gallician 
mountains, towards Wadowice, but was 
at this point forced to a retreat, although 
only opposed by rustics and a very small 
division of military. A similar fate befel 
a third corps near Limanowa. Mean- 
while General Collin had gathered a con- 
siderable body of troops at Wadowice, 
with whom he left that place and marched 
by way of Izdebnik to Podgorze. Here, 
for the first time, the want of artillery was 
most deeply felt by the insurgents. Not 
only, that through the want of it they could 
not make any successful resistance, but 


they suffered fearfully on their retreat by 
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the effective firing of the Austrians, whilst 
their own small fire-arms were utterly 
without effect. And now the insurgents 
at Cracow passed three days of anxious 
expectation, amidst entire helplessness and 
indecision. 

The Austrians, in their immediate vici- 
nity, grew every day in strength, and be- 
fore long the Russians and Prussians must 
also appear before Cracow, and what was 
then to be done? There was but one an- 
swer to this question; either a struggle 
unto death, or immediate surrender at Sis 
cretion. There certainly were a few ex- 
alted Hotspurs, who spoke of defending 
Cracow to the last man, but the majority, 
especially the large mass of tradesmen and 
citizens, had no taste for such a display of 
heroism. At last the armed bodies con- 
cluded to desert Cracow, which they did 
on the night of the 2d and 3d March. The 
body of the insurgents was now divided. 
One party directed its course towards Wie- 
licska, and was lost, at least nothing far- 
ther was ever heard of it; the other party, 
(of about one thousand men,) attempted 
an invasion into Russian Poland. But here 
they learned the fearful news, that a strong 
body of Russian troops was marching to- 
wards them, and would probably meet 
them on the highway to Cracow; this in- 
tel igonee extinguished the last remaining 
sparks of courage. They quickly relin- 
quished the plan of beginning a petty par- 
tizan war in the kingdom of Poland, hastily 
retreated to the Cracovienne District, and 
marched by way of Krzeszowice, towards 
the Prussian frontier. After they had, 
through a deputation, informed the Prus- 
sian commander of the frontier, of their 
intention to surrender to Prussia, a detach- 
ment of Prussian cavalry overtook them 
near Chrzanow, and conducted them into 
the Prussian dominions. Here they sur- 
rendered their arms. A small body of the 
insurgents who had lagged somewhat be- 
hind, fell into the hands of the Russians, 
beyond Chrzanow. 

Meanwhile the citizens of Cracow had, 
on the 3d March, sent a deputation to Ge- 
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neral Collin, at Podgorze, to declare their 
General Collin immediately 
convened a Provisional Senate, (consisting 
of seven members, with Senator Kopf as 
chairman,) commanded the citizens and 
the insurgents to denounce and deliver up 
all the chiefs of the late rebellion, as also 
to deliver up all arms and ammunitions. 
The Provisional Senate should meanwhile 
conduct the affairs of Government until 
the three Protective Powers would have 
made further arrangements. Any one dis- 
obeying these orders was iiivaediataly to 
be tried by court-martial. 

In the afternoon of the same day the 
castle and other principal places of Cracow 
were already guarded by a part of the 
Russian Avantgarde, and immediately 
after, the Austrian General, Collin, entered 
the city with a large body of troops, to 
occupy every remaining post. Thus, on 
the evening of the 3d, there were already 
in Cracow three battalions of Russian in- 
fantry, 500 aal (mostly Cossacks,) and 
12 pieces of artil ery as also General Ru- 
diger, and several large bodies of troops, 
on their way there. Of Austrians there 
were four companies of infantry, two 
divisions of light cavalry, and two field- 
pieces, all under the command of Field- 
Marshal Count Webna, who had, more- 
over, a battalion and a squadron in reserve 
at Podgorze. Of Prussian troops there are 
at present two battalions of infantry, and 
two squadrons of cavalry at Cracow, un- 
der the command of General Von Bran- 
denburg. 

This, then, is a short review of the late 
occurrences in Cracow. Concerning the 
insurrection in Gallicia, we can at present 
only say, that a fearful slaughter between 
citizens and boors had taken place; and 
that the nobility fared worse than either. 
According to the last advices, about 50,000 
Austrian troops were in Gallicia ;. but even 
then it seemed. doubtful whether quiet 
would soon be restored. We may, per- 
haps, make the revolt in Gallicia the sub- 
ject of a future and separate article. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Pictorial] History of England. Harper 
and Brothers, New-York. 


History, too often, isa mere detail of 
the political movements of the government 
of Nations, and their perusal leaves the 
reader greatly in the dark as to the state 
of sciences, arts, and social condition of the 
people of a country at any particular pe- 
riod of time. The Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge published, in 
six large octavo volumes, an elaborate and 
instructive history of the people of Eng- 
land, showing, ina clear and interesting 
manner, the progress of their industry, 
the improvements in the arts of peace, and 
the science of war; the advancement of 
their religion, and the gradual progress of 
their transition from a state of barbarism 
to a state of high refinement. The Har- 
pers have re-produced this valaable work, 
and illustrated it with two thousand en- 
gravings, descriptive of the changes in 
implements of industry, weapons of war, 
the appearance of localities, and in archi- 
tecture. An interesting series of portraits 
is also presented, comprising the most emi- 
nent Romans and English. This valuable 
work will be finished in 40 numbers, of 
which the first has now been published, 
at 25 cents. 


es | 


Recollections of Mexico. By Wavpy 
TuompPson, Esq., late envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United Statesat Mexico. Wiley & 
Putnam. 


Mexico is now the object of deep soli- 
citude to the Christian world. Its seven 
millions of people, of whom, perhaps, less 
than one seventh are of Spanish descent, 
have long groaned under a military des- 
potism. ‘The unhappily protracted strug- 
gle with Spain for independence, gave an 
ascendancy to the military, which has been 
the ruin of the country. Through the 
madness of those military chiefs, the war 
between Mexico and the United States has 
been produced. Its result must be, to 


crush the power of the army, as the inva- 


sion of Napoleon put an end to a similar 
despotism of the Mamelukes in Egypt. 
The people of Mexico will then indeed be 
free. Their future course is matter of 
great anxiety in Europe, the dynasties of 
which dread the increase of power which 


the absorption of Mexico will give the 
Union. The future government must, 
however, cepu upon the people of that 
county and to form an estimate of their 
capabilities, one must be acquainted with 
the customs, manners, habit of thought, 
and social condition, On these subjects 
the work of Mr. Thompson throws a food 
of light. He introduces us to the houses, 
churches, tables, and public places of re- 
sort, and makes us socially acquainted with 
the people; and although he is much too 
prone to view everything in its best light, 
yet we rise from his pages with the im- 
pression that they are not the people to 
make a republican state of. Nevertheless, 
the work Is one of intense interest, and ir - 
dicates the vast importance which that val- 
uable country will be to the Union when 
astrong infusion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
shall have improved its people, purged off 
their superstition, and taught them to res- 
pect themselves. It is by this means, ra- 
ther than by immediate annexation, that 
Mexico may be elevated to the dignity of 
a member of the Union. Noone should 
neglect reading Mr. Thompson’s book. 
Its subject is one of the most important of 
this century, fraught as it is with wonders. 


Census of Boston.—Report to the Com- 
mittee of the City Council, appointed to 
obtain the Census of Boston, for the year 
1846. By Lemurt SHATTUCK. 


The subject of social statistics, as con- 
nected with the mere numbers of the pop- 
ulation, on which our glorious political in- 
stitutions are based, has received, hitherto, 
far too little attention. The want of facts, 
well authenticated in relation to the busi- 
ness, births, deaths, marriages, dwellings, 
domestic condition, occupations, progres- 
sive wealth, government, and general 
health of the population, of different lo- 
calities, has been severely felt for a long 
period of time, and efforts have been made 
to supply them on the part of the federal, 
and some of the state governments of the 
Union, in imitation of the more elaborate 
works of some of the governments of 
Europe, but hitherto with little success. 
The valuable work of Mr. Shattuck em- 
braces all these subjects of inquiry, and 
more information of a most desirable na- 
ture. The results are such as reflect the 
highest credit on the skill, industry and 
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perseverance, exhibited by the able author 
and compiler. In the 96 pages of the 
work, is embraced a view of the capital of 
New-Englaud, at once comprehensive and 
minute, affording the most satisfactory 
evidence of the great prosperity of the 
Athens of America. We sincerely trust, 
that the great success which has attended 
the labor of Mr. Shattuck, will tempt 
other cities, as well as states, to add to ‘the 
information conferred upon the public by 
him. He modestly states, that a portion 
of the information embodied in the work 
bears but “indirectly upon its main ob- 
ject.” In this we differ from him. There 
18 no species of statistical information in re- 
lation to the people, which is not of the 
highest interest. 


The Life of General Winfield Scott. 
By Epwarp D. MansrieLp, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


The life of a distinguished soldier like 
General Scott is a benefit conferred upon 
his countrymen, and its history should be 
cherished by every citizen. It is in the 
hour of battle and the day of trial, that the 
virtues of the patriot are called into action. 
And those men who promptly and effectu- 
ally expose theirbosoms to the blows of the 
enemy in the hour of danger, are they to 
whom all classes of citizens are indebted 
for the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
home. The work is embellished with a 
portrait on steel, and embraces an account 
of his services during the last war—a de- 
scription of the battles in which he was 
engaged, viz.: Queenstown, Fort George, 
Chippewa, and Niagara. Passing events in 
the political world make this reminiscence of 
the last war matter of peculiar interest at 
this time. Now that our soldiers are about 
again to be called into the field, their deeds 
in the last war should become famNiar to 
all; and the clear descriptions, accompani- 
ed by well-executed maps of the various 
battles, contained in the work before us 
should be in the hands of all. 


“ Boarding Out,” a tale of Domestic Life. 
By the author of “ Keeping House,” §c. 
Harper & Brothers. 


The numerous class of persons condemn- 
ed to the tender mercies of “ boarding- 
houses,” will recognize in this little nar- 
rative a truthfulness of detail that will ap- 
peal powerfally to their sympathies. It 
depicts the ordeal through which a young 
couple passed, to learn that the cares of 
housekeeping are not to be remedied or 
avoided by striking your tent and becom- 

ng a wanderer in the land of your fathers. 


Notices of New Books. 
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Wisconsin, tts Geography and Topogra- 
phy, &e. By J. A. Lapoam. Paine & 
Burgess : New-York. 


The rapidity with which this continent 
is settled ; the enterprising and bold spirit 
of its inhabitants; and the vigor with 
which they push forward into the wilder- 
ness, to subdue it to the will of man; and 
the great success which, in many cases, 
has attended the emigrant to the 
west, with the almost certainty of com 
tency that for the most part attends a lọ- 
cation on the fertile valleys of the western 
waters, creates an absorbing interest in 
everything that relates to that land of pro- 
mise. But ten years since and Wisconsin 
was a wilderness. It now comprises a 
territory nearly twice as large as the state 
of New-York. It contains a population of 
117,000 souls, and has paid the General 
Government $3,768,106 for public lands. 
Its taxable property is $9,324,305, and it is 
an important grain exporting territory. 
The little work before us presents, in an 
agreeable form, the progress, resources, 
and advantages of that region, which in a 
few years will teem with a population 
thriving and prosperous beyond the most 
sanguine views of the people of the Old 
World. 


The Auto-Biography of Edward Gibbon, 
Esq., with occasional Notes and Narra- 
tive. By Lorp Jonn SHEFFIELD. 1 vel. 
12mo. Turner & Hayden: New-York. 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, an immortal work, which has 
won the admiration of the learned of 
ell countries, and which occupies the 
whole field of history for the period of 
which it treats, has placed the author in 
the foremost rank of historians, and thrown 
around his life an interest which his naume- 
rous admirers will appreciate. The me- 
moir was long unprocurable separate from 
the other writings of the author; but has 
now been produced in one elegant and 
portable volume. 


Discourses and Essays. By the Rev. J. 
H. Merce D’Avsiengz, D. D., with an 
introduction by Dr. David. Harper & 
Brothers. 


The great sale which attended the history 
of “the Great Reformation,” by D’Aubigne, 
attest his high popularity, and the Messrs. 
Harpers have well responded to the wishes 
of the reading world, in producing this 
valuable collection of miscellanies by the 
same eloquent author. 
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POLITICAL STATISTICS. 


THE WAR BILL. 


The bill, as it passed both Houses, reads as 
ak — ding for the f 
“ An Act, providing for the prosecution o 

the Erali war eloh the United States 

and the Republic of Mexico.” 

Whereas, by the Act of the Republic of Mexi- 
ico, a state of war exists between that gov- 
ernment and the United States, Therefore— 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Ameri- 

ca in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 

ose of enabling the government of the United 

tates to prosecute said war to a speedy and 
sguccessfal termination, the President be, and 
he is hereby authorized to employ the militia, 
naval, and military forces of the United States, 
and to call for and accept the services of any 
number of volunteers, not exceeding fifty thou- 
sand, who may offer their services either as 
cavalry, artillery, or riflemen, to serve six or 
twelve months after they shall have arrived at 
the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the 
war, unless sooner discharged, according to 
the time for which they shall have been enlist- 
ed into service. That the sum of ten millions 
of dollars be and the same is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the treasury, or to 
come into the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the purpose of carrying the provis- 
ions of this act into effect. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
ntilitia, when called into the service of the 
United States by virtue of this act, or any other 
aot, may, if in the opinion of the President of 
the United States the public interest require it, 
be compelled to serve for a term not exceeding 
six months after their arrival at the place of 
rendezvous, im any one year, unless sooner 
discharged. 

Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That the 
sđid volunteers shall furnish their own clothes, 
and, if cavalry, their own horses, and horse 
equipments, and, when mustered into service, 
shall be armed at the expense of the United 
States. 

Sac. 4, And be it further enacted, That said 
volunteers, when called into actual service. 
and while remaining therein, shall be subject 
to the rules and articles of war, and shall be, 
in all respects, except as to clothing and pay, 
on the same footing with similar corps of the 
United States army ; and, in lieu of clothing, 
every non-commissioned officer and private in 
any company who may thus offer himself, shall 
be entitled, when called into actual service, to 
receive in money a sum equal to the cost of 
clothing of a non-commissioned officer or pri- 
vate (as the case may be) in the regular troops 
af the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
said volunteers so offering their services, shall 
be accepted by the President in companies, 
battalions, squadrons, and regiments, whose 
officers shall be appointed in the manner pre- 
scribed by law in the several States and Terri- 
tories to which such companies, battalions, 


auaarona, and regiments shall respectively 
n 


ong. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby authorized to organize companies so 
tendering their services into battalions or 

uadrons—battalions and squadrons into re- 
giments—regiments into brigades, and brig- 
ades into divisions, as soon as the number of 
volunteers shall render such organization, in 
his he ent, expedient; and the President 
shall, if necessary, apportion the staff, field, 
and general officers among the respective 
states and territories from which the volun- 
teers shall tender their services, as he may 
deem proper. ° 

SEC. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
volunteers who may be received into the ser- 
vice of the United States by virtue of the pro- 
visions of this act, and who may be wounded 
or otherwise disabled in service, shall be enti- 
tled to all the benefit which may be conferred 
on persons wounded in the service of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Bec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby authorized forthwith to complete all 
the public armed vessels now authorized by 
law, and to purchase or charter, arm, equip, 
and man such merchant vessels and steam- 
boats, as, upon examination, may be found fit, 
or easily converted into armed vessels fit for 
the public service, and in such number as he 
a | deem necessary for the protection of the 
seaboard, lake-coast, and the general defence 
of the country. 

Src. 9. And be tt further enacted, That, 
whenever the militia or volunteers are called 
and received into the service of the United 
States, under the provisions of this Act, they 
shall have the organization of the army of the 
United States, and shall have the same pay 
and allowances; and all mounted privates, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians and arti- 
ficers, shall be allowed forty cents per day for 
the use and risk of their horses, except of 
horses actually killed in action; and if any 
mounted volunteer private, non-commissioned 
officer, musician or artificer, shall not keep 
himself previded with a serviceable horse, the 
said volunteer shall serve on foot. 

The vote in the House of Representatives was as 
follows:— 

Y#as.—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Ander- 
son, Arnold, Atkinson, Baker, Barringer, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, Jas. A. 
Black, Blanchard, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brock- 
enbrough, Brodhead, Milton Brown, William G. 
Brown, Buffington, Burt, William W. Campbell, 
John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, John G. Chap- 
man, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Cro- 
zier, Cullom, Cummins, Daniel, Dargan, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dilling- 
ham, Dobbin, Dockery, Dougias, Dromgoole, Dun- 
lap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, John H. Ewing, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Foot, Fries, Gar- 
vin, Gentry, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, 
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Grover, Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, Harmanson, 
Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hilliard, Hoge, Elias B. 
Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, John 
W. Houston, Geo. S. Houston, Hungerford, Jas. B. 
Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. la- 

ersoll, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. 
Sone Kennedy, P. King, Thos. Butler King, Leib, 
La Sere, Lewis, Levin, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClean, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, Jo- 
seph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McGaughey, 
McHenry,McKay,Marsh, J.P.Martin,Barclay Martin, 
Miller, Morris, Moseley, Morse, Moulton, Niven, Norris, 
Owen, Parish, Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, Pettit, 
Phelps, Polleck, Price, Ramsey, Rathbun, Reid, 
Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, J. A. Rockwell, Saw- 
telle, Sawyer, Scammon, Schenck. Seddon, Alexan- 
der D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, ThomasSmith, Robert Sinith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, Stewart, St. John, Strong, 
Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Jacob Thompson, Thur- 
man, Tibbatts, Toombs, Towns, Tredway, Trumbo, 
Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton. Wick, Winthrop, 
ae Woodward, Yancey, Yell, and Young.— 


Englısh and French Intervention in La Plata. 


Nays.—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Ashmun, 
Cranston, Culver, Delano, Giddings, Grinnell, Hud- 
son, D. P. Kos Root, Severance, Strohm, Tilden, 
and Vance—14. : 

In the Senate the vote stond as follows ;— 

Yras.—Messrs. Allen, Archer. Ashley, Atchison, 
Atherton, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Brvese, Bright, 
Cameron, Cass, John M. Clayton, Colquitt, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Houston, Jarnagin, 
Jenness, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisi- 
ana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Morehead, Niles, 
Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, 
Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, Wesicot, 
Woodbridge and Yulee—40. 

Nays.—Messrs. Thomas Clayton and Davis—2 

Present—not voting —John M. P. Berrien, Geo. 
Evans, John C. Calhoun. 

Absent, —J. W. Chalmers, A. C. Greene, W. H. 
Haywood, John Fairfield. S. S. Phelps, Daniel Web- 
ster, Jabez W. Huntington, J. Ww. Miller, J. A. 
Pearce, Ed. A. Haunegan, Joba A. Dix. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH INTERVENTION IN LA PLATA. 


In the course of the paper, commu- 
nicated to the Democratic Review of 
March last, on the subject of the ex- 
isting Anglo-Gallic intervention in the 
affairs of the Argentine Republics, 
some doubt is expressed by the writer, 
as to the exact nature of the informal 
relation of the British Government to 
the Convention of 1828, between the 
Argentine Confederation and the Em- 
pire of Brazil. 

He has now ascertained the true 
state of the facts ; and as the point isa 
fundamental one in the whole contro- 
versy, he desires that an explanation of 
it may appear in the Review, by way of 
supplement to the above mentioned pa- 


r. 

The British Plenipotentiary, it is to 
be remembered, claims for his Govern- 
ment the right of intervening as the 
guarantor of that Convention; and he 
dees not allege or pretend any other 
lawful ground of interposition. 

Great Britain, it is apparent on the 
face of the Convention, was not one of 
the contracting parties to it: she was 
mediatrix merely : and the only ques- 
tion is, whether, in virtue of any secret 
condition or reservation then made, she 
is now entitled to assume to enforce 
the execution of it, asagainst the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. 

The Convention was signed by the 


Argentine and Brazilian Plenipoten- 
tiaries on the 27th of August, 1828, at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

On the 19th of August, eight days 
before the signature of the Convention, 
and in the midst of the negotiations, the 
Argentine Plenipotentiaries, Generals 
Guido and Balcarce, addressed a note 
to Lord Ponsonby, who represented 
Great Britain in the business, inquir- 
ing whether he was authorised to guar- 
anty, in his official capacity, the contem- 
plated treaty of peace between the Con- 
federation and Brazil. 

To which Lord Ponsonby replied, 
under date of the 20th, that he was not 
authorised by his Government to enter 
into any engagement for the guaranty 
of any preliminary contention or de- 
finitive treaty of peace whatever, as he 
had previously made known to General 
Balcarce at Buenos Ayres. 

This positive and express refusal of 
the British Government, cotemporane- 
ously with the signature of the Con- 
vention, to undertake any obligations of 
guaranty in the matter of it, contra- 
dicts, of course, absolutely and conclu- — 
sively, the only claim of 11ght, by which 
the late belligerent proceedings of Eng- 
land, on the Rio de la Plata, are sought 
to be justified by the British Plenipo- 
tentiary. C.C. 
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